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“Someone said to me, ‘Shame on you for bringing him here.’ So I pointed at his sneakers and said, ‘You know, someone only two years older than him 


made these shoes.’ ” 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
Founded in 1966 


— Andrea Wunninghoff, on bringing her five-year-old son to the WTO protests, News and Features, page 24 


news and features 


DON’T QUOTE ME: New Age conservative by DanKennegy...... 16 
The gruff, flinty Manchester Union Leader has a new editorialist. Young, female, 
and thoughtful, she brings mainstream credibility to the notoriously conservative paper. 


(Not) making it in Massachusetts by BenGeman.................. 20 
Welfare reform is helping some but hurting others. Many legislators and advocates 
think some fine-tuning is in order. 


Seattle was a riot by Jason Gay... 6... e cece eeees 24 
Here’s what really happened at last week’s wild World Trade Organization protests. 


Leonard Zakim, 1953-1999 by StephenMindich ..................... 34 


Friends and associates remember a crusader for racial, social, and religious justice. 
Zakim, p. 34 


Marketing N the Hood by Michelle Chihara .......... 2.0.0.0... e eee 38 
In the hip-hop world, there’s a fine line between advertising and civic misbehavior. 
Meet the guys who skirt the line for fun, profit, and cool shoes. 


Coca-Claus by Seeta Pena Gangadharan .... 0.00.0 cc cece cece e cess 40 
Ever notice that Santa’s suit is the exact same color as a Coke can? No coincidence. 
Here’s how a soft drink helped create a holiday icon. 
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Welfare reform isn’t successful unless it works for Do you Boo? A new Web site for all your Euro 
everyone. sportswear needs. 
Fn EGA AIP OE. fe eis EE ee 4 MOON SIGNS by Symboline Dai................ 10 
Lay off frats, Microsoft and the media, and more 

OUT THERE by Kris Frieswick.................. 12 
eee a RA, 6 nie Vitis SS oO Es bE 6 A high-society party crasher reports from the front. 
The WTO strikes back on the Web, Alan Keyes gains fans 
in cyberspace, and more. Plus, five alternative classes. THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Ceci/Adams......... 15 
PHOENIX FLASHBACKS ........................ 8 THE PUZZLE byDonAubin.................... 42 
The dark side of Santa, combat zones for 
everyone, and other odds and ends I, ge ee iS 5s hao oceans sae’ 43 
from the Phoenix's past. Plus, David 
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Sipress’s Reality Check. 
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8 days a week 

In “State of the Art,” Peg Aloi talks to director Errol Morris about his 
upcoming retrospective at the Harvard Film Archive; Gallery Seventy- 
Nine shows “Sacred Space,” an exhibit of Eastern Orthodox icons by 
Eugenia Kaltchev; Q Division celebrates its new Christmas album at 
the Milky Way; Binary System play a CD-release party at the Middle 
East on Friday; all-star art-metal band the Fantomas show up there on 
Monday; and Stereolab play the Roxy. 


Dining: In “Dining Out,” Stephen Heuser takes in 19th-century 
cheer and a lot of sausage at Jacob Wirth; in “On the Cheap,” John 
Buntin finds excellent grub at a Central Square pub; in “Noshing,” 
Linda Lowenthal accidentally blows up the couscous; and in 
“Uncorked,” David Marglin swigs some celebration wines that are 
pricey, but worth it. Plus, our essential guide to restaurants in 
Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, and beyond. 


arts 
La vida Gatsby and the Great Iglesias, pages 13-14 


Cambridge composer John Harbison premieres The Great Gatsby 
at New York's Metropolitan Opera on December 20. Lloyd 
Schwartz talks with Harbison about the challenges and rewards of 
taking on Fitzgerald — and the Met. Meanwhile, Enrique Iglesias 
(son of Julio) and Marc Anthony are leading the way in the second 
wave of the Latin-pop explosion. Franklin Soults gives a listen. 


Also: Carolyn Clay likes the ART's /vanov, Jeffrey Gantz and Marcia 
B. Siegel compare Boston's two Nutcrackers; Robert David Sullivan 
reads a bunch of TV books on everything from Ally McBeal to Monty 
Python; Carly Carioli gets inside the wild hearts of local bands 
Scissorfight and Nightstick; and Robin Rothman listens to Phish’s 
Hampton Comes Alive and tells us why she’s a Phishhead. 


pis 

Our annual gift issue will help you find perfect presents for even 
the choosiest readers: novels, short stories, poetry, cookbooks, 
art books, biographies, and more. Plus, a groundbreaking new 
book on John James Audubon from the Library of America. 


seasons 

Our three-part supplement tells you everything you need to know 
about the last holiday season of the you-know-what. Find gifts for 
music lovers, skiers, do-gooders, film buffs, office pals, and all the 
other hard-to-please people on your list. Plus, advice on how to throw 
the party of the century, whether you're a big spender or a Scrooge 
And don't miss our interview with a very scantily clad Mrs. Claus. 





next week 
In News and Features, Chris Wright on the robots in your 
future; in Arts, Rob Zombie and Sonic Youth. 
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EDITORIAL 


Changes in the welfare law are working better than expected. 
What’s missing is flexibility — and simple human compassion. 


Reforming the reform 


OUR YEARS INTO the game, welfare 

reform in Massachusetts is working bet- 

ter than reasonable people might rea- 
sonably have expected. The welfare rolls have 
fallen from 103,000 to 48,000 families, and 
state officials say that drop was mainly the re- 
sult of welfare recipients’ voluntarily seeking 
work. Despite the enormous problems many 
of these ex-recipients face, such as balancing 
medical needs and child care 
while holding down low-wage 
jobs, their future is far brighter 
in the work force than it was 
outside it. 

Nevertheless, it would be an 
exaggeration to call welfare re- 
form an unqualified success. 
For one thing, the booming 
economy has masked the law’s 
punitive aspects. The two-year 
time limit on benefits, touted by 
former governor William Weld and his suc- 
cessor, Paul Cellucci, would not appear nearly 
so wise if it were forcing people into the 
streets rather than pushing them into jobs. 
Until the inevitable recession finally arrives, it 
would be foolhardy to describe welfare reform 
as anything other than an experiment, and a 
tenuous one at that. 

For another, welfare reform works best for 
the easiest cases. The hard-core unemployed, 
many of whom suffer from drug and alcohol 
problems, physical abuse, or mental or physi- 
cal illness, are not going to be magically 
transformed into success stories merely be- 
cause the two-year deadline for their benefits 
has passed. Indeed, homeless shelters report 





ILLUSTRATION BY TONY MILLIONAIRE 


LETTERS 


We welcome responses from our readers. 
Letters should be typed (double-spaced) if 
possible, and must include the writer’s name, 
address, and a telephone number where he 
or she can be reached during business hours 
for verification. The writer’s name and posi- 
tion or town will be published, but these may 
be withheld for good reason. 

Letters may be mailed to the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 
02215; faxed to (617) 859-8201; or 
e-mailed to letters@phx.com or to staff writ- 
ers’ e-mail addresses (e-mailed letters must 
include a telephone number for verification 
and a hometown). All letters are subject to 
editing for considerations of space, fairness, 
and clarity. 


GIVE FRATS A BREAK 


Thank you for your article “Out of Con- 
trol” [TJI, News and Features, November 
19]. As a reporter and MIT alumnus, I have 
been appalled by the sensationalism of the 
coverage of MIT since the tragic death of 
Scott Krueger. 

MIT students traditionally have been por- 
trayed as one-dimensional geeks who occa- 
sionally muster the deviance to put a car on 
a roof. Ironically, proof of the “normal” life 
that many claimed MIT students need to get 
has resulted in scorn and condemnation. 

I have been thoroughly impressed with 
the students’ mature reaction to the micro- 
scope that they are under; there has been 
surprisingly little finger-pointing and 
name-calling. The simple fact is that every- 
one, MIT students included, makes mis- 
takes, some of them grievous. MIT histori- 
cally has fostered fraternities that take re- 
sponsibility for their actions by allowing 
them the freedom to find their own solu- 
tions. It is unfortunate that this hallmark 
of the MIT fraternity system, treasured by 
countless alumni, has been distorted into 


an increased demand for their services, and 
there is evidence that some of this demand 
comes from poor people who have lost their 
welfare benefits. It has become unfashionable 
to say so, but society has an obligation to 
help those who can’t help themselves, even 
when their incapacity is the result of socially 
unpopular disabilities such as drug abuse or 
depression. Then, too, it should be kept in 
mind that in punishing poor 
adults, society punishes their 
children as well. 
There is also evidence that 
the state’s Department of 
Transitional Assistance (for- 
merly the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare) is doing a poor job 
of administering welfare re- 
form. Last week, a Suffolk Su- 
perior Court judge ruled in a 
class-action suit filed by the 
Massachusetts Law Reform Institute that the 
DTA had improperly denied reinstatement of 
benefits to more than 200 people. In many 
cases, people had run afoul of the DTA’s 
formidable bureaucracy: they were denied re- 
instatement solely for procedural reasons, like 
having missed a scheduled appointment. 
Such injustices occur when civil servants have 
contempt, rather than compassion, for those 
they are supposed to be serving. It’s time for 
the DTA to administer its own regulations 
fairly and equitably. 

From the time welfare reform became law, 
progressives and moderates have recognized 
the need for change. So far, though, they 
have beef unsuccessful in getting those 
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UNDER FIRE: MIT students have been portrayed 


unfairly. 


an image of apathetic teachers letting 
delinquent children pass around a bottle 
on the playground. 


Ed Sprague 


Seattle, Washington 


MICROSOFT AND THE MEDIA 

Though I think that Dan Kennedy 
makes some pretty good points about the 
saga of Microsoft, he is incorrect in his 
perception of one aspect of this story 
[“Don’t Quote Me,” News and Features, 
November 19]. To say that the news media 
all of a sudden developed some real under- 
standing of the technologies in question is 
pure hogwash. The article was devoid of 
input from computer experts, who will tell 
you that coverage of the Microsoft case is 
woefully lacking. 

If Kennedy wants to prove this point to 
himself, he should call 10 reporters who 
covered this trial and ask them to define 


MFC, DLL, and COM. My bet is he won’t 


“MIT STUDENT 
CAUGHT .... 


DRINKING 


1 


changes made. Just recently, Cellucci vetoed 
modest amendments that had been passed by 
the legislature. These changes included allow- 
ing education and job training to count to- 
ward the work requirement; strengthening 
the rights of recipients to appeal when they 
are denied extensions of their benefits; and 
requiring the DTA to consider whether a wel- 
fare recipient needs more time to complete an 
educational or job-training program than is 
currently allowed. These are worthy propos- 
als, and the legislature should keep pushing 
them. The education provision, in particular, 
is crucial. Though the DTA champions the 
slogan “Every job is a good job,” the truth is 
that education is a far surer route out of per- 
manent poverty than a minimum-wage job as 
a fry cook at the local fast-food joint. 

Welfare reform has done an exceedingly 
good job of moving people who already had 
the ability to take care of themselves off the 
dole and onto the path of personal responsi- 
bility. Now — during this moment of great 
prosperity — we should concentrate on mak- 
ing welfare reform work for everyone, rather 
than focusing on phony issues such as billion- 
dollar tax cuts. We need to meet our obliga- 
tion to help those who have been left behind. 
Some can’t succeed without more — and 
more compassionate — assistance. Some will 
never succeed. If we have any remaining pre- 
tensions to belonging to a civilized society, we 
must reach out to these people as if they were 
members of our own family. z 


What do you think? Send an e-mail to 
letters@phx.com. 


find more than two who will 
tell him that those are funda- 
mental (and basic) aspects 
of Windows programming. 
Kennedy exacerbates this 
gaffe further when he says 
| ad] that the media did well in 
. describing “the effects that 
various possible outcomes 
... would have on both con- 
sumers and investors.” Is 
that so? Kennedy must be 
using a crystal ball if he or 
anyone else thinks they can 
predict what any possible 
outcome could carry in the 
always shifting, highly com- 
plex software industry. The 
fact that any news-media 
outlet, covering any story, 
tries to speculate instead of 
report is not doing the reader any favors — 
and Kennedy knows that! 


MARK REUSCH 


Steve Gordon 
Allston 


CLARIFICATION 
Last week’s cover story about the Fort 
Point Channel artists’ community may 
have led some read- 
ers to believe the 
cover photograph de- 
picted Dennis Sag- 
witz, the local artist 
described in the 
opening paragraphs 
of the story. In fact, 
the subject of the 
photograph was 
Steve Hollinger, a 
Fort Point activist. The Phoenix regrets 
any confusion this may have caused. 
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SM58 dynamic microphone 

has been a standard on pie 
ao. throughout the 

world for years. 


REG. 189,99 


HUNDREDS OF FENDER ELECTRIC & oe ess 


ACOUSTIC GUITARS IN STOCK! ” SONY PROFESSIONAL 
" —— eee MDR-7506 


HEADPHONES 


Closed ear design gives tight bass 
response, reduces exterior noise, and 
snuggles softly over ears for hours. 
©)Frequency response is a flat 10Hz 
to 20 kHz, so what you hear is 

what is really going on tape. 

List $446.00 


i ap MATRIX MR600 MATRIX KYSER CAPO 
’ Spring- 
SRI000 GUITAR TUNER DELUXE METRONOME = 22"2" 29% cx, Seng sci 


The Matrix SR1000 features easy-to-read VU meter Pendulum style LED display, adjustable down- F f 
display, built in mic for acoustics, line in & out for elec- beat, earphone jack & earphone, chromatic 4d operation. Fits any fret position 
tric guitars and battery check. Newly improved sturdy pitch output, volume control, uses 9V battery $14 95 

. 


Case will protect this tuner for years $39 95 
. 
J 


SP5QLX-PK, Spc. Quick Tom 


REG. $639.50 Outfit w/16" Cymbal, 14° Hi 


r Hat Cymbals and #5508 Dbi 
include hi r . 
Does not include hardware & Braced Throne 


cymbals. Just drums 
OUR BEST SELLER! 


INCLUDES EVERYTHING! ae ya 2 
| KORG CONCERT PIANO C150 


The C150 is designed to take the modern art of music making to new high 
ts of creative expression in a compact lightweight and suprisingly afford: 
able piano with supurb sounds and alll of the latest music making features 


immense 


180 Mass Ave., Boston, MA (Next to Berklee School of Music) Visit us on the Internet http://www. gordonsmusic.com/ 
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THEATER 


(this Just in) 


Cambridge’s housing crisis takes the stage 


You've heard of gentrification: the public 


the boot too. 
DiVecchio, a long-time activist and the poetry 


forum. Or gentrification: the feature story. Now 
brace yourself for gentrification: the play! 

Don DiVecchio, a Cambridge playwright, has 
written a full-length play inspired by his city’s on- 
going housing crisis and the exodus of long- 
time low-income residents. Titled Sarah's Jour- 
nal: An Eviction Story, the play debuts Friday 
night, December 10, at the Christ Church on 
Garden Street, in Cambridge. 

Sarah's Journal tells the story of Sarah Lud- 
man, an elderly tenant and Holocaust survivor 
who is being driven out of the Cambridge 
apartment where she has lived for more than 
20 years. Ludman is one of many people ex- 
periencing such a fate; her downstairs neigh- 
bors, a group of college students, are getting 


editor of Spare Change, says he wanted to write 
a play that captured the pain of less-fortunate 
tenants in Cambridge, many of whom are being 
driven out by high rents. “There are people going 
through real suffering,” DiVecchio says. “This 
[play] is a call to conscience.” 

Sarah's Journal: An Eviction Story runs from 
December 10 through December 12 at the 
Christ Church, Zero Garden Street, Cambridge. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
and at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday. A $5 donation is 
requested. The play will be followed by an audi- 
ence discussion about the housing crisis. Call 


(617) 864-9278. 
— Jason Gay 





POLITICS 
Domain names up for bid 


Phillip Noble wasn’t looking to make a quick buck when he bought 
the URLs http://www.whitehouse2000.com, http://www.white 
house2000.net, and http://www.whitehouse2000.org through his com- 
pany, PoliticsOnline. But with the 2000 presidential campaign heating 
up and the price of domain names skyrocketing, the company has put 
the three names up for auction. 

Noble bought the names a few years ago, through Network Solu- 
tions, for about $50 a year. “We don’t go around buying up URLs,” he 
says. “But when we saw the three hottest URLs were up for sale, we 
couldn't resist grabbing them.” PoliticsOnline never developed the 
sites, however, because it already has its own Web site 
ittp://www.politicsonline.com, through which it provides campaign 
yews and software 

“We couldn't figure out what to do with them,” Noble says. “So we 
decided an auction was the fairest way to get rid of them 

As of Tuesday, whitehouse2000.com was going for $600, white- 
10use2000.net for $200, and whitehouse2000.org for $225 (you can 
sheck out the bidding — or join in yourself — at http://www.white 


REPORT CARD 


A month with 
i Cavallate) 


house2000.com). The entire group has received a $900 bid. In the 
world of political domain names, that’s pretty cheap. 
DomainName.com has drawn a $110,000 bid for www.voters.com, 
and www.bushforpres.com received a bid for $500,000 through the 
same company. 

As the December 17 auction close date nears, Noble expects bids 
for his White House URLs to jump. 

“| talked to some folks yesterday who said they would pay $4000, 
$5000 for the names,” he says. “They are just waiting to see if they 
have to spend that much.” 

One possible reason for the low bids is Noble’s plan to ask buyers 
to sign a contract preventing them from turning whitehouse2000.com 
into a porn site. “My only fear is that the porno guys are going to try 
and buy it,” he says 

Anyone inspired to make some money off future elections should 
note that, as Noble recently learned, someone has already purchased 


the whitehouse2004 and whitehouse2008 URLs. 
— Mary Beth Polley 


This past month brought out two sides of the mayor: the hero and the villain. The villain squashed all hope for later bar 
hours while the hero fought airport expansion and pledged to beef up the BRA. Both sides were displayed during the 
brouhaha over a staging of The Little Prince at Suffolk University. 


THE SPIN : 


City officials popped the 
trial balloons that were 
floated to test public 
reaction to keeping bars 
open later in early-to-bed Boston. 


C-= it was the media’s fault for having run with something that was never a 
priority to begin with. Or, it’s pointless to discuss this until the MBTA gets its trains 
running later. Or even, businesses can’t agree on whether or how to do this. 
Menino says the plan is “not gone forever,” but adds he never came close to 
guaranteeing that Bostonians would boogie till sun-up in the first place. “It’s an 


issue we mentioned that got blown way out of proportion,” he says. “I always said 
we would look at the issue. | never said we would get it done.” 


Menino’s inspectional-services 
department slaps code 
violations on Suffolk University 
4 that threaten cancellation of a 
staging of The Little Prince, but city 
Officials let the show go on. 


or Menino pledges to beef up 
the planning role of the 
VY « troubled Boston 


Redevelopment Authority. 


Menino steps up opposition to 
Se Logan’s runway expansion in a 
letter to the FAA, which will 
decide whether the controversial 
runway plan gets off the ground. 


C+ The mayor and his team deserve kudos for quick damage control: “Why 
should they [children] be punished for an institution not following the rules:and 
regulations of inspectional services?” asks Menino. “The show must go on” 


C+ Tricky — it's a good and needed idea, but it leaves the mayor Open to the 
charge that he’s let developers carry the day in recent years. 


A~ Menino is portrayed as a protector of the people (as opposed to Governor 
Paul Cellucci, who's pushing for the expansion). ¥ 


ELEPHANT WALK 


Alan Keyes’s 
cyber appeal 


What are we to make of Alan Keyes? One 
moment he’s a classical liberal — a hard-core 
conservative by modern standards — calling for 
the restoration of morality in American life. The 
next he’s the aggrieved black man making 
charges of racism. 

Although nobody thinks that 
Keyes has a chance to win 
the GOP presidential nom- 
ination, his fiery orations 
and high-minded antics 
are winning him a growing 
coterie of supporters. Ac- 
cording to an Internet poll KEYES wins 
taken by Dick Morris, fans online. 
Keyes won last Thurs- 
day’s Republican debate. 

“There is a strong band of Keyes supporters 
online,” says Chip Giffin, the editor of a New 
Hampshire—based online newsletter, Prima- 
ryScoop.com. “The Keyes supporters are very 
activist cyber-conservatives. They are very ag- 
gressive in ways to help their candidate, and 
they're very activist on the Net.” 

But before Keyes held cyber-conservative ap- 
peal, he was a conservative of a more old-fash- 
ioned sort: a student of Harvey Mansfield, a pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard. Under Mans- 
field (as both an undergraduate and a graduate 
student), Keyes absorbed, among other things, 
the philosophy of Leo Strauss, which posits that 
the classics offer lessons for modern problems. 

So how did this help prepare the presidential 
candidate? “His PhD was on Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” says Mansfield, who supervised Keyes’s 
undergraduate and graduate theses. “Alan loved 
the idea that Hamilton expressed when he said, 
‘Ambition is the ruling passion of the noblest 
minds.’ | always guessed he had a little ambition 
in him,” 

Mansfield says, though, that recent outbursts 
by the candidate, such as Keyes’s declaration 
that “the media has continued the blackout, 
which is to keep the black out,” represent a 
change: “I would say it is a new tack for him.” 

Asked if he has advice for his former student, 





Mansfield suggests that Keyes should “tell more 


jokes.” 


— Seth Gitell 


by Ben Geman 


C+ Menino's right about the T. That said, the mayor must have 
known this would open the floodgates for proponents and 
opponents alike, and he should have seized the agenda instead of 
letting city councilors have a field day by playing protectors of 
Bostonian slumber. This will return. 


Ce ina city with too little performance space and artists 
struggling to stay, the crackdown sent the wrong message at the 
wrong time. Leave this stuff for Rudy Giuliani in New York. 


B Better late than never, but now the mayor actually has to 
strengthen the planning process: “The question now is how what 
the mayor said will translate into decision-making at the BRA on 


projects before the city,” says Sam Tyler, executive director of the 
Boston Municipal Research Bureau. 


BB+ It’s a good sentiment, but it matters only if the FAA is still 
taking input on the issue — which has been around for a while. 
Can't hurt, though. 
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SITE SEEING 


For the most part, the World 
Trade Organization has carefully 
limited its public condemnations 
of anti-WTO activism. But one 
week before dreadlocked 
protesters gathered in the streets 
of Seattle (see “Seattle Was a 
Riot,” page 24), the WTO 
wiped off its diplomatic poker 
face and chastised one source of 
grassroots opposition: RTMark 
(or ®™ark). 

RTMark is the same tech- 
savvy prankster organization 
that scooped up Internet 
domain names such as 
www.gwbush.com and 
www.yesrudy.com, and then 
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www.gatt.org hits a sore spot 
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used the URLs as tongue-in- 
cheek mouthpieces for 
candidate criticism. In the case 
of the WTO, RTMark 
painstakingly replicated the 
appearance of the international 
organization’s Web site 
(http://www.wto.org) on 
http://www.gatt.org (GATT is an acronym 
for WTO forebear the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade) and spiked it with 
anti-WTO sentiments. The stunt infuriated 
the WTO, specifically director-general 
Mike Moore. 

“WTO DG Moore deplores fake WTO 
websites,” declares a November 23 WTO 
press release, available online at 
http://www.wto.org/wto/new/press 151.htm. 

Singling out www.gatt.org in his 
statement, Moore says, “The WTO and its 
members uphold the rights of others to 
criticize and comment on WTO affairs, 
including the right to protest publicly.” 
But, he goes on to say, “Confusing the 
public is another matter.” 

At first glance, www.gatt.org is a dead 
ringer for www.wto.org: the design, 
color, and navigational structure are 
identical. But peruse the site for more 
than a minute, and www.gatt.org’s 
“confusing” smoke and mirrors reveal 

































CITY HALL 


Wage anxiety 


Call it the controversy that just won’t die. 
In 1997, a living-wage ordinance sailed 








tiniest peep of opposition — no one but 
Councilor Tom Keane objected — and was 
signed by Mayor Tom Menino. The law 
required some city contractors to pay workers 
a wage well above the state’s minimum. But 
the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce 
immediately charged that the bill was too 
aggressive and needed more analysis. 

Last year, months of talks between the 
Menino administration, labor activists, and 
business leaders produced a new, scaled-back 
version of the ordinance, which still requires 
service vendors with city contracts of 
$100,000 or more to pay the “living wage” 
sufficient to keep a four-person family at least 
at the federal poverty level. Currently, this 
means a wage of $8.42 per hour. Such 
ordinances have become popular locally; both 
Somerville and Cambridge have passed them. 
Labor advocates call them a novel way to use a 
city’s purchasing power to ensure fair wages. 

But now, labor and community activists are 
sparring anew with business officials, this 
time over the city’s drafting of rules to 
implement the revised living-wage law. At 
Monday’s meeting of the mayor’s Living 
Wage Advisory Committee, the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and the 
business-backed Boston Municipal Research 
Bureau — a watchdog group monitoring city 
finances — argued that changes proposed by 
labor and community activists for 
implementing the ordinance would extend the 
bill’s reach. 

One issue in dispute is how much data 










through the Boston City Council with only the 


WILL THE REAL capitalist pigs please stand up? 
The WTO denounces the prank site (above) as “con- 
fusing” to the public. 





themselves to be little more than dry ice 
and plexiglass. 

RTMark says its spoof of www.wto.org 
is hardly believable. “Them attacking us 
was absurd,” comments RTMark 
spokesman Fred Guerrero. “We’re 
completely baffled by it.” 

RTMark also points out that 
www.gatt.org is not only an exercise in 
criticism and commentary, but also a form 
of public protest — three things the WTO 
claims to support. 

“We hoped to lend a hand in cyberspace 
to the protests on the ground,” says 
Guerrero. “And it worked, if only because 
Mike Moore actually took the time to say 
something about it.” 

What does RTMark have to say for itself 
after being “deplored” by the typically 
tightlipped WTO? 

“We're happy that we can define the 
fringe for the WTO,” Guerrero laughs. 
“But tear gas and rubber bullets sound 


pretty deplorable to me.” 
— Camille Dodero 


firms should have to provide city officials to 
prove that they are meeting the law’s 
requirements. Another is whether companies 
that want to ask for waivers from the wage 
law should be required to do so when they 


submit a bid, before being awarded a contract. 


The Association of Community Organizations 
for Reform Now (ACORN) believes this 
provision is crucial; the group fears 
businesses will skirt the living-wage law by 
submitting low bids and then claiming 
hardship after the contract is signed. “It’s not 
that we are trying to renegotiate the 
ordinance,” said Greater Boston Legal 
Services attorney Monica Halas, who’s 
working with ACORN, on Monday. “It’s [that 
we’ re] trying to implement the purpose.” 

The Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and the Boston Municipal 
Research Bureau see it differently. 

“We feel very strongly that it would be a 
mistake to have regulations that went beyond 
this ordinance,” said James Klocke, director 
of government affairs for the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, at Monday’s 
meeting. 

Added Robert Shortsleeve of Pleasant 
Realty Group, another member of the 
advisory committee: “I’m not sure the 
[regulations] should expand on it [the 
ordinance] or be a tool for post-negotiation 
after the ordinance has been crafted.” 

Despite disagreements, officials with the 
city’s Office of Jobs and Community Services 
hope to get the process completed soon, and 
have scheduled another meeting to go over 
the draft plans more carefully late next month. 











“Susan Scotto, a lecturer in Russian literature at Mount HolYoke 
College; says she is moving her noncredit class in striptease 
dancing to a Northampton studio. During the last school year, 65 
students at the prestigious women’s college took the free how-to 
class in stripping.” 

— Associated Press, 12/7/99 


€} Potty Mouth — FAOFF101 
Job performance is passé. The 

ability to engage in risqué 
banter with co-workers is the 
key to success in today’s 
workplace. Custodian Fred Clapp 
will teach students how to use 
words such as “hump” and “knob” 
in double and triple entendres. 
Also covers fart humor, the basics 
of “that’s not what your mother 
said last night,” and use of the 
phrase “my ass.” 





(2) Becoming a Bookie — XTRA$$200 


Earning cash can be a frustratingly 
slow process. Ethics professor Rip Muff 
7 suggests bridging the gap between 
graduating and becoming a CEO by 
establishing a gambling racket. 
Learn how to canvass bars for 
clients, work the phones, and 
calculate “spreads.” Plus advanced 
collection techniques, including 
how to “kneecap” delinquents. 





> _ The Fundamentals of Sioth — 777100 


Does the idea of work turn you off? 
Home-economics instructor Penny 
Leach offers a one-time-only seminar 
in how to “get by” while expending 
almost no physical or mental energy. 
Covers cheating the cable company, 
avoiding bedsores, making bongs 
using simple household objects, and 
concocting hearty casseroles out of 
Cheez-Its and Pabst Blue Ribbon. 





4) Breaking & Entering — BE400 


As security systems and 
gun ownership become 
more prevalent, robbing 

people’s homes is 

getting to be 

downright hazardous! 
Grad student Philippe 
Beggs shares his 

insights into “Smart B&E,” utilizing 

techniques such as disarming burglar alarms with a twig, 
hiding in the neighbor’s bushes, and a prison-survival 
strategy called “I ain’t not nobody’s bitch.” 





5] Sleep Your Way to the Top — OYEH200 


Climbing the corporate ladder, says math professor Dan 
Lapp, can be exhausting. He suggests climbing into the sack 
instead. The course 
will explore such 
topics as “Cunnilingus 
is not a four-letter 
word” and “Is that a 
highlighter in your 
pocket, or am! about 
to get promoted?” 
Students wanting to 





earn extra credit 
should see Lapp in his office. 


— Chris Wright 
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SMACHFEST 2000 


TWO STAGES@SIX BANDS 
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Live Qu Coucert 


with special guest 


SONIA dada 


Orpheum 
Theatre 


Friday, December 10 
7:30pm 


Mm ON SALE NOW! 


CALL FOR TICKETS t/¢Ketmaster (617) 831-2000 OR (617) 228-6000 


www.diclive.com 





: STE AeOLae 


with special guest 


Jim O'Rourke 


December 12 


8pm deors/Spm show 18+ 
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The Boston Phoenix has been cov- 
ering the trends and events that 
shape our times since 1966. The fol- 
lowing selections, culled from our 
back files, were compiled by Mike 
Miliard. 


THE SEX PISTOLS fulfilled 


their promise of “no future.” 


Strange bedfellows 
years ago: 
December 9, 1994 

Matt Ashare discussed the often 
dicey proposition of making political 
music. 

“Too much rock cheapens the 
politics; too much politics under- 
mines the rock. And when the pro- 
portions are just right, the by-prod- 
uct is hard to control. Woodstock’s 
anti-war love-in quickly mutated 
into the tragedy of Altamont. The 
Sex Pistols explosion blew the band 
apart before they could spread anar- 
chy in the USA (even if it did scatter 
plenty of shrapnel). And rap, the lat- 
est bastion of political pop, has been 
fraught with in-fighting and serious 
credibility problems. The point 
where art and politics meet is lit- 
tered with casualties, burnouts, and 
reminders . . . of those who beat a 
hasty retreat, settling for something 
less than the revolution they'd hoped 
for.” 


Pee-yew! 
10>: ago: 
December 8, 1989 

After the State House leadership’s 
tax package was rejected, things 
looked bad for Democrats. Jon 
Keller observed the mess. 

“Too bad the State House can’t be 
packaged as a scratch-and-sniff strip 
for political-science majors, with a 
caption — ‘This is what a dying 
government smells like.’ The acrid 
odor of political reputations gone up 
in smoke. The foul scent of long- 
standing personal ties freshly sev- 
ered in a frenzied scramble for polit- 
ical survival. The palpable trail of 
fear emanating from the survivors, 
forced by the carnage around them 
to confront their own electoral mor- 
tality. And as if this malodorous 
bouquet weren’t enough, there’s the 
redolence of rot in the basic founda- 
tions in Dukakis-era state govern- 
ment.” 


Golden child 
1 years ago: 
December 11, 1984 

Before the release of Beverly Hills 
Cop, Michael Sragow recalled his 
realization that Eddie Murphy was 
destined for greatness. 

“The only time that I ever felt | 
was present at the birth of a new 
star was at the first public sneak 
peek of 48 HRS... . The moment 
Eddie Murphy appeared on screen 

. a spark passed through the audi- 


JIMMY BRESLIN PHOTO BY MICHAEL DUBO 


ence, as if static electricity had built 
up in the theater’s carpet. When 
Murphy shed his prison grays for a 
sleek 1978 Giorgio Armani suit and 
began pulling a spunky brand of jive 
on hard-guy cop Nick Nolte, that 
spark became a pulsing current. And 
about halfway through, during Mur- 
phy’s scene of triumph, when he 
shook down the belligerent honchos 
at a redneck bar, that current be- 
came indoor lightning.” 


Deconstructing Santa 
years ago: 

20 december 11, 1979 

When Charlotte Renner examined 
an enduring holiday presence, she 
found something more than a minia- 
ture sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. 

“Santa Claus is controversial. For 
one thing . . . he is likely to be fright- 
ening, especially to an 18-month- 
old. . . . Even if a child never actually 
sees Santa, he’s likely to be afraid of 
anyone empowered to know all the 
secret bad things that he does, and to 
act on that knowledge. At a time 
when most kids have trouble control- 
ling themselves, it hardly seems fair 
to impose stricter-than-usual rules 
enforceable by an enormous out-of- 
the-ordinary character.” 


SANTA CLAUS will scar your 
children for life. 


A Combat Zone of your own 
2 years ago: 
December 10, 1974 

Peter Lucas explored a novel zon- 
ing proposal from State Representa- 
tive Barney Frank. 

“The Frank bill would enable each 
community, through its zoning pro- 
cedures, to set up its own ‘adult en- 
tertainment’ district by suspending 





Pheenix 


all state laws ‘dealing with prostitu- 
tion, gambling, obscenity or private 
sexual conduct between or among 
consenting adults within the geo- 
graphic limits of said district.’ 

He [Frank] said that Boston had 
designated the Combat Zone as an 
adult-entertainment area, and that 
other localities should be allowed to 
do the same. ‘If this bill passes, then 
all those hypocrites who live in Lex- 
ington and Lincoln can stay home, 
in their own adult-entertainment 
district, instead of coming into 
Boston. They can stay home and 
save gas and help the energy 

crisis.’ ” 





JIMMY BRESLIN: fueling the 
news with booze 





Drinkin’ and thinkin’ 
3 years ago: 
December 10, 1969 

Lew Marcus confessed to a cer- 
tain bias as he reviewed Jimmy Bres- 
lin’s latest book, The Gang Who 
Couldn’t Shoot Straight. 

“I'll openly admit it. Jimmy Bres- 
lin is my hero. . . . He belongs to the 
age of journalists who could drink as 
fast as they could write. The image 
of Breslin is still the image of the 
hard-drinking, hard-nosed reporter. 
When he lost his bid as candidate for 
president of the City Council of the 
City of New York, his statement to 
the press went something like: ‘I 
only regret that I participated in an 
institution that closed the bars of the 
City of New York for the better part 
Ora Gay. 6a. - 


Where are they now? 

Matt Ashare is the music editor of 
the Boston Phoenix. Jon Keller is the 
host and producer of Keller at Large, 
a weekly program on Channel 56, 
and is a political reporter for the sta- 
tion. Michael Sragow writes about 
movies for Salon magazine. Peter 
Lucas is director of legislative affairs 
for the MBTA. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


Brought to you by Winston Box 


14 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


Wer yer Rev Ved? 


Thant Veod re for Sypperling 
the Winston Clyes Revival. Winston 
werks with the Mysic Maker Relief 
Fayndatien fe help forgel ten blyes 
artists teep The slyest blyes alive. 


— MMRF benehc 
Beverly” Guitar” 
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www.usoutdoor. com 


o sales tax & Free shipping 


Minutes from Downtown Boston 


Virtually Waitless Interior Full Service 
All Cars Hand Towel Finish 


The Car Wash that Cares! 


& Allston BEST Of 
A Car Wash 1999 


617 254-3200 


434 Cambridge St., Allston 
Mobil Gas/Convenience Store/ATM/Lottery 


Visit us at www.alistoncarwash.com 
HOURS: Mon-Wed 8-6, Thur & Fri 8-7, Sat 8-5, Sun 9-5 


[3 3LUSS 


REVIVAL? 
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urban 


Do you Boo”? 


buy 


street-kid shopping made easier.com 


OU MIGHT NOT know what the look is called, but you know it when you see it: retro track 
pants, silver Air Maxes, a Helly-Hansen jacket — basically, expensive club-kid 
sportswear. Now the look has its own Web site: boo.com, which launched 

on November 3 after a season's worth of breathless coverage in the fash- 


ion press. 


The site, based in London, is an international warehouse for 
cool high-end gear. The idea is to connect hip kids in England 
with the latest American sneakers, and hip kids here with 
the latest English sneakers, or Japanese wind pants, or 
Dutch baseball hats, or whatever. The prices aren't 
exactly bargains, but at least deliveries (and, sup- 


posedly, returns) are free. 


Part of what sets boo.com apart is the site it- 
self. For one thing, the design of the Web 
page captures the aesthetic of its wares. It’s 
retro without the kitsch; both slick and tex- 
tured, like the polyester blends and 
fleeces that it sells. For another, the 
graphics are so up-to-the-minute. You're 
guided by a spokes-anime figure called 
“Miss Boo” (right). The site doesn’t just 
show you a sneaker; it lets you grab 
your mouse and spin the sneaker 360 
degrees to see the lacing or the soles. 

You can even zoom in and see what 
the material looks like close up. (The 
downside is that if you don’t have a fast 
Internet connection, or if you have a 


Mac, you’ll find it hard to use.) 


But ultimately, the point of boo.com is 
getting stuff — or just ogling stuff — you 
may not be able to find locally. It carries 
lines by the footwear company British 
Acupuncture (shoes, $115 and up) and the 
Japanese sportswear company Final Home 
(multi-pocketed nylon cross-training pants, 
$115). It also sells American brands such as Fubu 
and Patagonia, and even designer sportswear lines 


like DKNY. 


What you won't be able to do at boo.com is rummage 
through a sale bin, which is where you sometimes find the 
best deals and do the most impulsive buying. But then again, 
thrift is not really what boo’s all about. 


ae 
moon SIGNS BY SYMBOLINE DAI 


IS IS OUR last moon of the year, and if you’ve been matching this column with 

the cycles of your life, you should have an idea of the low energy (or high imagi- 
native values) associated with the recent new-moon transit. Now that the moon is 
waxing again, you may find more energy for holiday hoo-hah. When the moon is in 
an earth sign (like Capricorn), try to do practical jobs (like shopping!), but only if you 
already have a general idea of what people might like. Otherwise, you're likely to 
come home with Capricornian gift ideas — piggy banks, socks, security systems. 
Helpful and practical, but not real sexy, y'know? 


Thursday, December 9 

Waxing moon in Capricorn. 

Responsibility is usually a 
last resort, especially for happy-go- 
lucky types, and the prevailing mood 
today is one of somberness. If you're 
thinking about limitations too much, 
you'll get distressed, but making rea- 
sonable accommodation for what's in 
front of you is fine. Capricorns, you've 
been handed one disappointment after 
another since late October; this week 
should be more of a holding pattern for 
you. And Aries, try not to promise too 
much from now until the end of the 
year. 


Friday, December 10 

Waxing moon in Capricorn. If 

you're the sort of person who 
has periodic financial anxiety, despite 
having gobs of greenbacks under the 
mattress, today will send you to the 


PP RMEO RII PEs watace ‘avevans 


arate -atataernrs 


countinghouse. Capricorns will be ei- 
ther suspicious or noncommittal when 
hearing about someone's new love af- 
fair, but not neutral. Libras need to take 
a risk in business today, but only if they 
can put their personal reactions to one 
side. 


Saturday, December 11 

Waxing moon in Capricorn. 

This is a good time to buy 
stuff related to your place in the world, 
or to improving the same (for example, 
someone in customer service could in- 
vest in an impressive new suit). If you 
Capricorns have spent the past two 
days in the doldrums (there isn’t 
enough, and it’s not good enough any- 
way), you should lighten up by late af- 
ternoon. Cancers, on the other hand, 
need to stop trying so hard to impress 
older, influential males. Moon void of 
course 2 a.m. to noon. 


a oa eee 


11:30 p.m. 


Sunday, December 12 

Waxing moon in Aquarius. 

The next three days are terrif- 
ic times for modernizing your life in any 
way possible (satellite dish? caller ID?), 
because the result will increase your 
sense of autonomy. And hey, that Y2K 
thing is just around the corner. Aquari- 
ans, this month is your time for getting 
people to listen to you on the job (but 
pretty icky-stay for romance). Today, 
water-carriers with birthdays up to Feb- 
ruary 5 have all the power. And Scor- 
pios need to forget about being so 
macho (this goes for the gals, too). 


Monday, December 13 

Waxing moon in Aquarius. 

This moon always finds peo- 
ple a little dreamy, a little forward- 
looking, and emotionally distanced. If 
you're the kind of person who's driven 
crazy by this mood, don’t put so much 
emphasis on eye contact — everyone is 
out to lunch anyway. Aquarians (espe- 
cially with birthdays after February 5) 
have a particularly forceful touch today. 
Don’t squander it on petty confronta- 
tions — go ask for some prestige! Leos, 
on the other hand, need to keep a quiet 
purr going. Moon VOC 1:30 p.m. to 


ravebavavarstate® 


Tuesday, December 14 

Waxing moon in Pisces. The 

last sign of the zodiac usual- 
ly finds people wrapping up some busi- 
ness that started 28 days or so earlier. 
In this case, look in your book and see 
whether November 17 wasn't the start 
of a project that’s rounding the final fur- 
long now. Pisces may find they're start- 
ing arguments instead of being affec- 
tionate (which is what they think they're 
doing). Virgos are thwarted in improv- 
ing their financial standing, while Gem- 
inis keep getting recommended for 
short-term social engagements. 


Wednesday, December 15 
Waxing moon in Pisces. It’s 
always difficult to have a 


firm grasp on the emotions roiling 
around during a Pisces moon — suf- 
fice it to say that when you add the 
Yule season, nostalgia for a misre- 
membered childhood could be the 
dominant theme today, especially if 
you're craving food or toys from your 
youth. Pisces is the only sign that ac- 
tually gets a kick out of this, but Can- 
cers are the kinds of folk who can 
track down that vintage box of Lin- 
coln Logs. Moon VOC 8 p.m. to 

7 a.m. tomorrow. ® 














MISS BOO TO YOU: 
boo.com’s spokescartoon guides 
users through a world of retro 


graphics, high-tech sportswear, 


and “DNA-free”™ models. 


Key to Moon Signs 


This horoscope traces the passage of the 
moon, not the sun. Simply read from day to 
day to watch the moon’s influence as it moves 
though the signs of the zodiac. 

When the moon is in your sun sign, you 
are beginning a new 28-day emotional cycle, 
and you can expect increased insight and 
emotionality. When the moon moves into the 
sun sign opposite yours (see below), expect to 
have difficuities dealing with the opposite sex, 
family, or authority figures; social or romantic 
activities will not be at their best. 

When the moon is in Aries, it opposes 
Libra, and vice versa. Other oppositions are 
Taurus/Scorpio, Gemini/Sagittarius, Cancer/ 
Capricorn, Leo/Aquarius, and Virgo/Pisces. 
The moon stays in each sign approximately 
two and a half days. 

As the moon moves between signs, it will 
sometimes become “void of course,” making 
no major angles to planets. Consider this a 
null time and try to avoid decision-making or 
implementing, if you can. 

For Symboline Dai’s sun-sign horoscopes 
and advice column, visit our Web site at 

Symboline Dai can be reached at 

symboline @aol.com. 














THE DOOBIE BROTHERS 
Long Train meen’ 1970-2000) 





R-E-S-P-E-C-T 
A Century Of Women 
in Music 


5 Ds 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
THE LIFE & CRIMES OF ALICE COOPER ¢ <0; - GORDON LIGHTFOOT: Songbook ¢ (0s 
CENTRAL AVENUE SOUNDS: Jazz in Los Angeles (1921-1956) 4 (os 
TESTIFY: The Gospel Box 3 (0s » THE DISCO BOX ; cr; 
LOUD, FAST & OUT OF CONTROL: The Wiki Sounds OF 50s Rock 4 cos 


Attleboro, 1337 South Washington St. (508) 699-5800 
Braintree, 550 Grossman Drive (781) 848-1100 
Cambridge, 100 Cambridge Side Place (617) 577-8866 
Danvers, 230 Independence Way (978) 774-9494 
Framingham, 1 Worcester Road (508) 872-2223 


Holyoke, 50 Holyoke Street (413) 533-4443 


Hyannis, 793 Lyanough Road (508) 771-5170 
Worcester, 7 Neponset Street (508) 852-1800 
Concord, NH, 76 D'Amante Drive (603) 227-0826 
Manchester, NH,1500 South Willow Street (603) 622-0804 
Nashua, NH, 220 Daniel Webster Hwy. (603) 891-4900 
Portsmouth, NH, 45 Gossling Road (603) 431-1784 
Salem, NH, 290 South Broadway (603) 890-9002 
Portland, ME, 301 Maine Mall Road (207) 791-8800 
Warwick, Ri, 24 Universal Boulevard (401) 826-7007 
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( PARADISE ROCK CLUB 


967 Comm Ave. BosToNn 


1 3 ikedoune S?- | [wees vere 
Boston, 262°2437 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 9TH 










FRIDAY, DEC. 10TH 
WBOS HOLIDAY CONCERT WEEKEND 
























KIMBALL Bn 
COLLINS RUBYHORSE 










10pm DOORS * 19+ 


AVAILABLE THe 
$1 6/812 
THURSDAY DECEMBER 16TH 


SLACKER 


10pm DOORS © 19+ 


DOOR 
15/812 
THURSDAY DECEMBER 23RD 







MY FAVORITE RELATIVE 


SUNDAY, DEC. 12TH 


A BIG BANG HOLIDANG 


CD RELEASE PARTY 
WITH BLEU AND SURPRISE GUESTS | 
A BENEFIT FOR BOSTON STITUTE FOR ARTS THERAPY | 






































FRIDAY, DEc. 17TH 


MARTIN SEXTON 


MOVED TO KARMA 9 LANSDOWNE STREET 
DAVE RALPH FRIDAY, DEC. 31ST NEW YEARS EVE! 
10pm Doors © 19+ JOEY MCINTYRE 


$ /$12 2 SHOWS 
5 6pm ALL AGES 




















eek. 2. Ee 2. | 8 S) 
Tim Ryan fom WENX wi! 
. house, and 
progressive house. 


oe ee . a 
David — 

WENX wi be 5 
f 80’s and. 90’s 


THIS WILL BE THE LAST NIGHT 
AXIS WILL BE OPEN BEFORE 
RENOVATIONS! 


Tickets are available at Axis night 
of show only, at select Newbury 
Comics and Strawberries in 


Framingham 
next ' CALL (617) 423- NEXT 


 nelentins nti 








AN EXPRESS PRESENTS 





AMERIC 


Spinazcola 


FOUN DATA ON 


CALA FESTIVAL OF 


FOOD © WINE 


THE WORLD TRADE CENTER, BOSTON « FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 2000 













ENTERTAINMENT * CREATIVE BLACK TIE «+ CIGARS & PorTS 





SILENT AUCTION + 
$175 PER PERSON - FOR TICKETS CALL 781-344-4413 
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Top 5 Reasons To Do Your Holiday Shopping a at Flipside} 


OUT THERE 


FLIP SIDE 


1. Don't get Scrooged...(top dollar is paid for your CDs and vinyl) 
2. Yule find it here...(rarities, 0.0.p., imports and the unbelievably obscure) 
5. Elfin-like service...(Let Albie and Jonas stuff your stocking!) 

4. Prices of Christmas past...(Making Y2K prosperous) Ss 

5. 


I Gift certificates 10 percent off (The no-brainer 

i choice for the i inspira ationally impaired) 

! We Buy, Sell, & Trade - 
CD's, Tapes, LP's, 45's 
N | Rare, a Vinta 


js OFF vour entire 


yurchase with this ad 


RECORDS 


617-739-8622 
www.flipsideweb.com 


Lowell Memorial Auditorium 
December 16 at 8:00 PM 





Tickets available at 

the Lowell Memorial Auditorium box office | _7=<a¥, 7a 
or through Ticketmaster 

His only Boston-area appearance! 


-aaram, (617) 931-2000 | 
* (617) 228-6000 | 


Fitenes * Tower Rreorés | 
HMN Reseed Stores PURCHASE ONLINE wow nchetmaste 10m 


Jack Donahue and A+! Productions present 


NEW YEARS EVE 


AT THE 


MippLe East 


472 Mass Ave, Cambridge Mass 
Featuring TKO Recording Artists 


Ine REAL KS 


THE UNNATURAL AXE 


THE CLASSIC RUINS 


Sale tickets $20 available at the Middle East Box Office 
or charge through Ticket Master at 931-2000 
$25 (it available} day of show Doors at 9pm-21+Get your tickets soon as this show will sell out 


Boston Metropolitan Orchestra 


Kevin Kaska, Conductor 
Smooth Jazz Holiday Pops Concert 
with a full symphony orchestra and choir 
featuring: 
Ed Calle, sax and Frankie V, tumpet/fugelhom 


Band of Angels, a harp ensemble 
also new holiday arrangements and pieces 


Sat, Dec. 11, 1999 © 


a | 
Isai Performance Center 
685 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


For tix call 617-353-8724 


Sponsored by Raybum Music, The Boston Phoenix, WORC Radio 


<—> 
FLIP SIDE 


1410 Beacon Street, Brookline, ae 


A spy in the house of glitz 


Party pooper 


BY KRIS FRIESWICK 


NE OF MY guilty pleasures is reading the party 
and gossip columns in all the local mags and rags. 
Oh, the chiseled chins, the hyphenated last names, 


the multiply domiciled couples. Oh, the subtle yet palpa- 
ble fabulousness of it all. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Persis- Newton, of Marble- 
head and Milan, enjoy some champagne at this 
year’s gala benefit for the Children Born with 
Nowhere Near as Much Money as Us Fund. The 
event was capped off by an awe- 

inspiring stir-fry exhibition by Raimonda, chef of 
Diogenes, the restaurant bravely pushing the gentrifi- 
cation envelope at its insouciant new venue on the 
first floor of the Old Colony housing project in South 
Boston. 


Okay, I confess, I really read these columns searching 
for some clue as to why I haven’t been invited to these 
galas. What do these people have that I don’t have? 
Nothing . . . it seems they just have more of it than I do. 

Don’t get me wrong, I do go to parties. But my crowd 
of friends tends toward pick-up bands, flat but ice-cold 
keg beer, junk food, and venues where everyone I know 
is crammed into a room that seats four comfortably. I 
love ’em, but the Cinderella in me always wondered how 
the other half parties. 


VENTUALLY, AFTER a mere four months of inces- 

sant begging and finagling, I scored a complimentary 
invitation to one of these gala balls — a swanky benefit 
at the swankiest of Boston ballrooms (which, like many 
other things in this story, shall re- 
main nameless). Alas, I would be at- 
tending alone, since I could get only 
one ticket. But even alone I was 
thrilled to finally get a chance to see 
whether these people deserved the 
envy I had been lavishing on them all 
these years. 

The magical night arrived, and I set 
out for the big event in my finery, 
ready to mingle with the rich and the 
famous. I pulled up in front of the 
hotel to valet-park my Ford, but just 
as I was getting out of the car, I heard 
a tremendous rrrip. The modest slit at 
the front of my skirt had, in an instant, 
achieved nearly pornographic dimen- 
sions. | gasped. The valet laughed. 

After making a mental note not to tip 

him, I determined that by holding my 

purse in my left hand and casually en. 
draping my left arm slightly across my gs 

left hip in a devil-may-care posture, | 

could conceal the top of the mammoth rip. (I’ve never en- 
countered this type of problem at a keg party, where 
ripped clothing is expected, even encouraged.) 

Undaunted, and anticipating a fabulous evening, I en- 
tered the cocktail party in the anteroom and was imme- 
diately blinded by the jewels, taffeta, and tuxedos. In 
terms of looks, these people had it all over the keg-party 
crowd. But that was no great surprise. What was surpris- 
ing was how they all seemed completely unaware of each 
other’s presence and refused to get out of one another’s 
way, which made moving through the crowd extremely 
difficult (especially while maintaining a devil-may-care, 
rip-concealing posture). In an attempt to wiggle through, 
I accidentally snagged my brooch on the sequined sleeve 
of a woman whose feet seemed glued to the rug beneath 
her. She turned and glared. I apologized profusely. Only 
then did she move. 

I was handed a glass of excellent champagne. Spread out 
before me was the créme de la créme of Boston society, 
some people queuing up at the bar, some reviewing the 
silent-auction items displayed around the anteroom. The 
prizes included autographed baseballs, vacations, signed 
copies of famous books, and a lunch date with a certain 
former Massachusetts governor/presidential candidate. I 
bent over to read the highest bid on the governor — $80. 

Suddenly a woman pushed past me and squealed with 
delight, “Look! A lunch with [a certain former gover- 
nor]! Oh, John, we must bid on this.” I looked up to 
catch a glimpse of the man called John, and found myself 
looking at a gentleman in full Scottish regalia, including 
kilt and plaid socks, shaking his head in an emphatic 


DAVID SIPRESS 


“no.” Chalk a point up for galas — I’ve never seen a 
man in a skirt at a keg party (well, not one that belonged 
to him, anyway). This was the type of party at which a 
man could wear a kilt without shame, fear of derision, or 
unwanted sexual advances from other male partygoers. I 
respect that. 


PUTTERED around the crowd for a while and at- 
tempted to strike up conversations with my fellow so- 
cialites. | thought they’d be willing to talk to me, consid- 
ering we were all holding the same $150 tickets. (They 
had no way of knowing that I hadn’t paid for mine.) But 

each time I began a conversation, the socialite would 
meet my eyes for only a moment; then his or her gaze 
would wander over my shoulder, apparently seeking out 
someone more entertaining/famous/rich than a lowly 
columnist. (Or maybe I’m just dreadfully boring.) After 
an hour of this, we all took our seats beneath the gilt 
ceiling and chandeliers of the vast, mirrored ballroom, 
serenaded by the smooth swing stylings of the White 
Heat Orchestra. Venue and music — two more giant 
points in favor of galas. 

But I still hadn’t had a nice conversation with anyone. (I 
didn’t count the profuse apology.) Fortunately, during 
dinner I was seated between two lovely couples. I quickly 
struck up a conversation with the woman to my right, who 
became a fast friend when we both began laughing at the 
same woman, who was wearing an ungodly ugly hat. Then 
the live auction began. The sums whizzing past my head 
sent my bank account into paroxysms, and within 10 min- 
utes the bidders had spent twice my annual salary on such 
memorable items as a day of golf with a has-been former 


| 


Patriots player, a day as ball boy/girl for the Celtics, and a 
chair. By far my favorite bidding war was for four tickets 
to a taping of The Rosie O’Donnell Show. The winning 
bid? $1700. I leaned over to my newfound friend and 
asked, “Aren’t those tickets free at the studio?” She nod- 
ded. Oh well, we reasoned, it’s for a good cause. 

Dinner was good, but I’ve had better. Idle party chat- 
ter commenced. And despite my new acquaintance, I re- 
alized at about 11 p.m. that no matter how many points 
this gala benefit could rack up, there was one crucial ele- 
ment that it would never possess: my friends. Without 
them, my evening of glamour, glitz, music, fine wine, 
and gourmet food was really just another chicken dinner. 
Granted, it was a lovely chicken dinner, but at that mo- 
ment I knew that my envious pursuit of the other half’s 
life was over. Even with bad beer and cramped quarters, 
a good keg party, or any gathering of friends, is a far 
better way to spend an evening. 

So at 11:15 p.m. I retrieved my Ford, headed home, 
and changed into something a lot less constrictive (and 
less ripped). I then drove to Somerville, where I entered 
a friend’s apartment, climbed through the bedroom win- 
dow, and hopped out onto a jam-packed roof deck with 
a view of the lights of downtown Boston. There I sipped 
cold, flat beer, surrounded by my friends, who are nei- 
ther glamorous nor rich, but who look you in the eye 
when you talk to them, and who get the hell out of your 
way when you say “Excuse me.” a 


Kris Frieswick is a magazine writer living in Newton. 
She can be reached at krisf1 @gte.net. 





Give your self the 


“No matter how fastidious you are, 
carpets get dirty. Your carpets. Our carpets. 


Even the carpets in the White House. 


Fortunately, we know quite a bit about getting 
carpets clean. After all, over the past twenty five 
years, we've been the cleaning choice 
for Boston's better homes and apartments. 
Hundreds of regular clients. 


And miles of satisfied carpets. 


So now that you've fulfilled your end 


of the bargain, let us fulfill ours. 


Joseph Sullivan Carpet Care 
617.445.1693 


Pickup and delivery 
available, 
Just give us a call. 
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THERACEK 


iltiards 


at Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
invites you to stop by, after S5p.m., 
and pick up a complimentary 
pass* for two, to see the 
December 16th screening of 


persue 


CD SOUNDTRACKS* ALSO AVAILABLE 


OPENS FRIDAY, DECEMBER 17T 


*Supplies Limited. No Purchase Necessary. One per person, please. 


University of Massachusetts Boston 


QrF-CAMPUS AND 
EEKEND STUDY 


Begin or continue your college education, 
advance you career, or explore a new interest... 


At convenient times and locations 
Weeknights in Braintree or 
Boston s Copley Square 
Friday nights or Saturdays at 
the UMass Boston campus 
Six- and twelve-week sessions 


For more information call 617.287.6000 
or visit www.conted.umb.edu. 





for lcsmeelse 


Plus! Find out what singles fear most about Y2K! 
Look into the future! We have predictions and Year 2000 horoscopes. 
Vote on the SEX/EST Woman and Man of the Millennium! 


powered by People2People.com 











THE STRAIGHT DOPE 


BY CECIL ADAMS 


Of course, we all know you’re the world’s smartest 
human. But I’ve heard about this guy, William James Sidis, 
who might have been the world’s smartest person when he 
was alive. Harvard’s youngest graduate, he was a lightning 
calculator and a linguistic genius, supposedly publishing pa- 
pers anticipating the existence of black holes and other as- 
tronomical phenomena. But he lived in obscurity, on the run 
from the law, and frankly most of his writings sound like 
gobbledygook to me. For the world’s smartest man, his 
name is conspicuously absent from my textbooks on science 
or philosophy. So, Cece baby, what’s the straight dope? Was 


Sidis a misunderstood genius or a kook savant? 
Dutch Courage 
Via the Internet 


Yeah, like there’s a difference. All we know is that Sidis, 
celebrated as a prodigy in his youth, produced virtually 
nothing of consequence as an adult. One of his major con- 
tributions to world literature was a book about streetcar 
transfers, which a biographer described as “the most bor- 
ing book ever written.” A few have professed to find deep 
meaning in this work and believe Sidis’s many unpublished 
writings would yield great truths if only we lesser folk 
(well, you lesser folk) had the wit to understand them. But 
the more common explanation is that he was a gifted lad 
who was pushed too far too fast. 

Sidis was born April 1, 1898, to Russian-Jewish immi- 
grants to the US. From the evidence, Boris and Sarah Sidis 
were brilliant but neurotic — always a dangerous combina- 
tion in parents. Determined to raise their son as a genius, 
the Sidises read him Greek myths, taught him to spell 
using alphabet blocks, etc. They claimed Billy spoke his 
first word at six months and was reading the New York 
Times at a year and a half. To my mind this tells you more 
about the parents than about the kid, and many say the 
Sidises viewed their son more as a living experiment than 
as a child. 

Sidis was later estimated to have an IQ in the 250 to 300 
range, and though that’s conjectural (hell, foolish — on 
what basis could the scale be run up that high?), there’s lit- 
tle doubt that he was a very smart guy. He learned lan- 
guages easily and had a knack for such stunts as mentally 
computing the day of the week for any date in history. At 
age eight he attracted national notice for sailing through 
high school and passing the MIT entrance exam. At 11 he 
became the second-youngest student ever to enroll at Har- 
vard. Having graduated cum laude at age 16, he entered 
Harvard Law School but dropped out before completing 
his degree. He took a job teaching mathematics at Rice 
University but was harassed by the students and quit after 
a short time. He flirted with leftist causes and was briefly in 
the news in 1919 after being arrested for his involvement 
in a socialist rally that turned into a riot. 

After that, nothing. Estranged from his parents, Sidis 
worked for the rest of his life as a bookkeeper or at other 
jobs incommensurate with his talents. He seldom socialized, 
and for that matter seldom bathed, and he spent his off 
hours working on obscure manuscripts. The only book he 
published under his own name was The Animate and the 
Inanimate (1925), a philosophical work that his admirers 
claim anticipated the theory of black holes. In 1923 the 
newspapers reported that he was working as a $23-a-week 
clerk in New York City. The press paid him no further no- 
tice until 1937, when the New Yorker ran a piece titled 
“April Fool” that poked fun at his lowly station. Sidis sued 
and eventually received a small settlement. He died in 1944. 

Why someone of Sidis’s talents achieved so little has been 
the subject of some debate. Some say he demonstrates the 
folly of pushing young geniuses too soon; others blame his 
nutty parents. At any rate, he was rescued from anonymity 
by Robert M. Pirsig, author of the cult classic Zen and the 
Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, who wrote about Sidis in 
his book Lila: An Inquiry into Morals. He’s now solidly en- 
sconced in the pantheon of beings Too Smart for Their 
Own Good. Lord knows, I’ve been there myself. 8 


Comments, questions? Take it up with Cecil on the 
Straight Dope message board, www.straightdope.com, or 
write him at the Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02215. Cecil’s latest compendium of 
knowledge, Triumph of the Straight Dope, is available at 
bookstores everywhere. 
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The Union Leader's new editorialist is young, female, 
and thoughtful — the antithesis of the vitriolic men 


who've held the position in the past 


New Age conservative 


BY DAN KENNEDY 


ANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

— Bernadette Malone Connolly, the 

new editorial-page editor of the 
Manchester Union Leader, is wired. It’s Fri- 
day, December 3. Last night, right after the 
Republican presidential forum, the arch- 
conservative paper announced its endorse- 
ment of Steve Forbes, citing his respect for 
“innocent life” and “free enterprise.” It was a 
hectic night, and it’s been an equally hectic 
day after. Now, late in the afternoon, Malone 
Connolly is running on adrenaline. 

She’s got CNN on in her office (a glass 
house adjoining the expansive newsroom), 
unashamed to admit she’s hoping for a replay 
of an interview she’d done earlier in the day. 
Soon she'll be explaining the Forbes choice to 
New England Cable News. And at this partic- 
ular moment, she’s got a reporter (myself) 
and a photographer seated before her. 

The main topic of discussion: how a rising 
young conservative journalist based in Wash- 
ington ended up following in the footsteps of 
the late William Loeb, the vitriolic Union 
Leader publisher who struck fear in the hearts 
of presidential candidates — and who, in his 
more rancid outbursts, referred to Henry 
Kissinger as “Kissinger the Kike,” to former 
New York Times publisher Arthur Sulzberger 


Sr. as “the Jew, Sulzberger,” and to Gerald 


Ford as “Jerry the Jerk.” 


“I don’t take that approach. I don’t criticize 


the late Mr. Loeb for doing so; he did it very 
effectively. But that’s not my style,” Malone 
Connolly says, smiling but clearly a bit un- 
easy. The paper, after all, is still owned by 
Loeb’s widow, Nackey Scripps Loeb, who re- 
tired as publisher earlier this year. The pub- 
lisher who succeeded her this past spring, 
Union Leader lifer Joe McQuaid — the au- 


thor of the Forbes endorsement — is a pro- 
tégé of Loeb and the son of a former editor- 
in-chief. 

Malone Connolly fits in well ideologically at 
the paper, where she began working in Octo- 
ber. She is, after all, a real live conservative: 
anti-choice, anti-tax, anti-affirmative-action 
(“I’m dead set against it, unless that’s how I 
got this job,” she jokes), anti-gay-marriage, 
and anti-regulation — though, somewhat 
surprisingly, anti-death-penalty. 


But her style couldn’t diverge more from 
the Union Leader’s gruff, flinty image. Just 26 
years old, tall, blond, and outgoing, she spent 
the five years before she joined the Union 
Leader in Washington, working for syndicat- 
ed columnist Robert Novak and writing occa- 
sionally for conservative publications such as 
the Heritage Foundation’s Policy Review and 
the Weekly Standard. She combines conser- 
vatism and smarts with something the Union 
Leader has never had before: mainstream 
credibility. Those attributes make her a key to 
the paper’s future in a changing media envi- 
ronment. Like newspapers everywhere, the 
Union Leader is losing circulation. But as an 
independently owned paper, it’s under pres- 
sure not to let a slide turn into a rout. Com- 
pared to the bombast of old, Malone Connol- 
ly’s more thoughtful, less acerbic tone is likely 
to resonate far better with the high-tech New 
Hampshire newcomers who've been pouring 
in over the border from Massachusetts. 

Malone Connolly’s hiring is Joe McQuaid’s 
most visible effort so far to modernize the 
Union Leader without abandoning the past. 
It’s a tricky balancing act, and one he denies 
he’s even engaged in. “There was no impetus 
to hire a young, out-of-state woman for the 
job,” he says, flat-out rejecting the notion that 
he was looking to change the paper’s voice in 


any significant way. 
PHOTOS BY BOB RAICHE 


BALANCING ACT: Union Leader editorialist Bernadette Sisko Cole a steers a modern course — while paying aueaa to the 
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Indeed, far from repudiating Loeb’s toxic legacy, the Union 
Leader has embraced it. The paper’s massive nine-year-old 
plant, in the midst of a generic office park, is located on 
William Loeb Drive. Its walls are lined with pictures of William 
and Nackey Loeb, posing with conservative luminaries from 
the exalted (Ronald Reagan) to the ridiculous (Oliver North). 
But though Loeb’s malignant spirit continues to loom large, 
McQuaid — his denials to the contrary — is too savvy to 
think Loeb’s paper can thrive without significant change. 

“The Loeb paper couldn’t exist in this New Hampshire. 
We’re too sophisticated, too high-tech,” says Deborah “Arnie” 
Arnesen, a Democratic activist who’s now with WSMN Radio, 
in Nashua. Arnesen sees the Malone Connolly hiring as an at- 
tempt to establish “a different voice,” adding: “I think it’s fas- 
cinating that Joe McQuaid would run such a tremendous risk. 
But I think he did it because he knows no one is reading news- 
papers anymore.” 


HE UNION Leader and its Sunday edition, the New 

Hampshire Sunday News, are steeped in legend and myth. 
The legend was embodied by William Loeb, who ranted on the 
paper’s pages from the time he bought it, in 1946, until 1981, 
when he died. As the owner of New Hampshire’s largest paper, 
and the only one that circulates statewide, the bow-tied Loeb 
— from his manse in Prides Crossing, Massachusetts — 
wielded enormous influence for good and bad, but mostly for 
bad. As documented in the late Kevin Cash’s 1975 biography, 
Who the Hell ts William Loeb? — now, sadly, out of print — 
Loeb saw his paper primarily as a vehicle for advancing his 
own right-wing agenda, mainly by tearing down enemies both 
local and national. A hater of the worst sort, Loeb was so viru- 
lently anti-Semitic, according to Cash’s book, that he once re- 
produced his baptismal certificate on the front page of the 
Burlington Daily News, a now-defunct Vermont newspaper he 
used to own, in response to rumors that he was Jewish. 

The myth surrounding the Union Leader involves its power 
in the first-in-the-nation New Hampshire primary, power that 
has been exposed as fiction far more often than it’s been con- 
firmed as fact. Loeb backed a winner in 1980, when he en- 
dorsed Ronald Reagan. In 1996, the Union Leader’s support 
for Pat Buchanan may have made a difference in his exceed- 
ingly narrow victory over Bob Dole. But the Union Leader has 
never shown much ability to help the sort of marginal, flaky 
candidacies the paper tends to find attractive, such as those of 
Democrat Sam Yorty and Republican John Ashbrook in 1972, 
and Republican Pete du Pont in 1988. The main difference be- 
tween Forbes — who even the Union Leader concedes is a 
“geek” — and du Pont is that du Pont, at least, had once held 
elective office. Nevertheless, the Republicans’ leading candi- 
dates, George W. Bush and John McCain, can expect to be 
tormented continually from now until the February 1 primary. 
As McQuaid told the Washington Post this past Saturday: “The 
Union Leader’s style is we don’t just endorse once. We en- 
dorse every damn day.” 

The best-known incident involving the Union Leader took 
place on a snowy Saturday morning just before the 1972 pri- 
mary. The Union Leader had published editorials claiming that 
Edmund Muskie, the Democratic front-runner, had referred to 
Franco-Americans — an important ethnic group in New 
Hampshire — as “Canucks” (the claim was based on a letter 
later exposed as a fake planted by Richard Nixon’s dirty trick- 
sters), and also impugning the reputation of Muskie’s wife. 
Muskie showed up outside the Union Leader’s building, then 
in downtown Manchester, and denounced Loeb in emotional 
terms. It was widely reported that Muskie broke down in tears, 
though Muskie later denied it. In any case, the incident played 
a big role in Muskie’s blowing his once-formidable lead. 

If the Union Leader’s ability to dictate the outcome of the 
New Hampshire primary has long been exaggerated, the paper 
is even less influential today. Smaller, regional papers such as 
the Concord Monitor (recently hailed by the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review as perhaps the best small paper in the country), the 
Nashua Telegraph, Foster’s Daily Democrat, and the 
Portsmouth Herald thrive in its shadow. WMUR-TV 
(Channel 9) has emerged as a strong rival in statewide cover- 
age. And with the state’s southern tier filling up with Mas- 
sachusetts expatriates, a substantial part of the state’s popula- 
tion base is now little more than an extension of the Boston 
media market. 

“Ten years ago or 15 years ago it was all these crusty old 
goobers with a high-school education, working at the mill or 
the plant,” says Boston University communications professor 
Tobe Berkovitz, a part-time political consultant. “Now it’s all 
émigrés from Massachusetts.” 

Between 1990 and 1998, New Hampshire’s population rose 
by nearly 76,000. More than 60 percent of that growth — ac- 
counting for 47,000 new residents — took place in Rocking- 
ham and Hillsborough Counties, the two of the state’s 10 
counties that are closest to Boston. The Union Leader’s circu- 
lation is still the state’s highest: about 63,000 Monday through 
Friday and 85,000 on Sunday, according to the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. But guess who’s number two? The Boston 
Globe, which sells 28,000 papers in New Hampshire on week- 
days and 51,000 on Sundays. 

Jon Keller, a political reporter for Boston’s WLVI-TV 
(Channel 56) and a caustic critic of the New Hampshire pri- 
mary, argues that the event is well on its way to irrelevance. In 
1992 Bill Clinton became the first modern candidate to lose in 
New Hampshire and win the presidency. This year, the candi- 
dates are increasingly moving away from face-to-face politics 
and toward the same kind of larger-scale media campaigns 
that prevail elsewhere. This, too, makes it difficult for the 
Union Leader to exercise the kind of power — real or imag- 
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ined — that it had in Loeb’s heyday. Sneers Keller: “They’re 
the biggest print outlet in New Hampshire at a time when print 
doesn’t matter anymore and New Hampshire doesn’t matter 
anymore. Other than that, they’re great.” 

Keller exaggerates. But Bernadette Malone Connolly clearly 
has her work cut out for her as she ponders how to make the 
Union Leader’s editorial pages matter again. 


ORN AND raised on Staten Island and educated in 

Catholic schools, Malone Connolly figures she would have 
come from a typically large Irish-Catholic family were it not for 
tragic circumstances: her mother suffered from multiple scle- 
rosis. Bernadette Malone was an only child. Her mother died 
while Bernadette was in high school; her father works for 
Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Conservatism struck during her freshman year at the State 
University of New York at Binghamton. A white resident of her 
dorm had painted a mural of Marvin the Martian, the ant-like 
character in Romanesque uniform from the Bugs Bunny car- 
toons. Some African-American students, offended by those big 
white eyes on a black face, insisted that it be taken down — 
and it was. Outraged, she joined the Binghamton Review, a 
conservative campus weekly that railed against political cor- 
rectness and diversity requirements. Eventually, she rose to the 
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editor’s chair. “I was 18, but it instinctively burned me up that 
feeling would triumph over reason,” she says. (There must be 
something in the air about Marvin the Martian: this past Sun- 
day, New York Times columnist Maureen Dowd compared 
Alan Keyes to ol’ Marvin.) 

Not sure what to do with her philosophy degree, Malone 
Connolly considered joining the Marines before accepting an 
internship with Novak and his former co-columnist, Rowland 
Evans. The internship was funded through the National Jour- 
nalism Center, which is affiliated with conservative activist M. 
Stanton Evans. It’s an increasingly common career path: other 
young journalists who've been helped along by a network of 
wealthy conservative benefactors include the Weekly Stan- 
dard’s Matthew Rees, Salon’s Ruth Shalit, and authors Dinesh 
D’Souza and David Brock. “The gray-haired eminences of the 
conservative movement looked at the journalistic landscape 
and decided that conservative voices were being given short 
shrift,” says Brookings Institution guest scholar Thomas Toch, 
a contributing editor at U.S. News & World Report, who wrote 
about the conservative-journalism network for the Washington 
Monthly in 1996. 

Novak quickly put Malone Connolly on staff; she wrote for 
his newsletter and did legwork for his column. She also wrote 


See QUOTE, page 18 
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QUOTE, from page 1 

occasional pieces for Policy Review 

densely reported articles on the state of con- 
“She 
was a very fine young reporter, and we were 
proud to publish her work,” says editor 
Adam Meyerson. This past summer, she 
wrote a hilarious piece for the Weekly Stan- 


servative politics around the country. 


dard on subsidized massages for PBS em- 
ployees, and a managing editor, Richard 
Starr, says he was hoping she’d become a 
regular contributor. Around the same time, 
she married Mike Connolly, Representative 
Henry Hyde’s press secretary and a nephew 
of Pat Buchanan. (Malone Connolly sets just 
one ground rule in talking about herself: she 
will not discuss Uncle Pat.) Her career - 
and her life — were coming together in 
Washington. 

But then she saw an ad in the American 
Spectator. The Union Leader was looking for 
an editorial-page editor. She applied. 

The manner in which the job became va- 
cant in the first place says much about what 
may be expected of her. Not long after 

Nackey Loeb retired and Joe McQuaid be- 
came publisher, editorial-page editor 
Richard Lessner, who’d been on board for 
four years, announced he was leaving. Mc- 
Quaid says the move was voluntary, and 
Lessner said at the time that he wanted to 
rejoin his family in Arizona. Within weeks, 
though, Lessner had joined Gary Bauer’s 
presidential campaign, and he’s now spend- 
ing nearly as much time in New Hampshire 
as he did when he was at the Union Leader. 
“I’m not inclined to comment any further 
about it,” Lessner said when contacted by 
the Phoenix. But Chip Griffin, a Republican 
political consultant and the impresario be- 
hind the Web site PrimaryScoop.com, says 
it’s widely believed that McQuaid wanted a 
chief editorialist less bombastic than Less- 
ner, a Vince Foster conspiracist who has 
compared Bill Clinton to Aaron Burr, “a 
traitor.” 

The Union Leader may seem an unlikely 
place for someone with Malone Connolly’s 
background, but she says she couldn’t be 
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HOT OFF THE PRESS: the Union Leader endorsed Forbes for siattiant — 
setting off a media frenzy in Malone Connolly’s office. 


happier. In response to a what’s-a-nice-girl- 
like-you-doing-in-a-place-like-this type of 
inquiry, she expresses mainly bafflement, as 
if she can’t imagine why anyone would look 
at her new job and her new paper as any- 
thing other than a veritable heaven on earth. 
She speaks glowingly of looking out her of- 
fice window and seeing a deer, of listening to 
a tape of Ayn Rand’s Atlas Shrugged on the 
bucolic 45-minute drive from Portsmouth, 
where she and her husband are renting an 
apartment (he’s currently splitting his time 
between New Hampshire and Washington). 
Agrees Bob Novak, her former boss: “I think 
the Manchester thing is a terrific opportunity 
for her.” 


O BE sure, after just six weeks it’s too 
early to evaluate Malone Connolly’s 
work in anything other than a cursory way. 


Many of her pieces (Union Leader editorials 
are signed) are conservative-libertarian boil- 
erplate, criticizing the FCC for a proposal 
to mandate closed-captioning for the blind 
and scolding OSHA for a plan to require 
ergonomically correct workstations. She 
and the paper are pro-gun, which led her 

to whack John McCain for sucking up to 
the “media elite” when he modified his pre- 
viously NRA-friendly stance. She came out 
foursquare against “heresy” in her endorse- 
ment of the Catholic Church’s decision to 
enforce theological standards at its universi- 
ties. She wrote a strikingly uninformed 
editorial about the Microsoft anti-trust 
case, calling the alliance of government and 
Microsoft’s competitors “one that would 
make Joe Stalin proud.” (The Wall Street 
Journal’s editorial page, to offer a contrast, 
has been just as withering about the govern- 


ment’s case, but has argued its position in a 
far more nuanced manner.) She criticized 
gay adoption as a violation of “God’s rea- 
soning,” while conceding that “some homo- 
sexuals are nurturing, upstanding, moral 
citizens with values any child would be lucky 
to learn.” In her most controversial editori- 
al, she blasted George W.’s support for 
Puerto Rican statehood, citing the island’s 
“weak economy, abundance of welfare 
cases, and steep language barrier” — factu- 
ally true, if insensitive enough to prompt a 
flurry of letters. 

Compared to Richard Lessner 
course, to William Loeb — she strikes a 
measured, thoughtful tone. But too often, 
as with the gay-adoption editorial, she does 
that by taking an extreme conservative 
position, then adding some on-the-one-hand 
on-the-other-hand leavening until the result 
is rhetorically less offensive but no less 


— or, of 


reactionary. 

“My husband says I have an angry mind,” 
Malone Connolly says. The Union Leader’s 
editorial page is no stranger to anger. If that 
anger is now directed at ideas and issues 
rather than at individuals and religions — 
well, at least that’s an improvement. The 
question, though, is whether it matters. The 
voters of New Hampshire proved a long time 
ago that they were perfectly capable of tun- 
ing out William Loeb. Can anyone make 
them tune back in? 

Malone Connolly offers a partial answer. 
She says she wants to put out editorial pages 
that don’t just hector, but call attention to 
overlooked issues and comment intelligently 
on them. “I’m trying to pluck out issues that 
others might not be aware of, and in that 
way I think we might still be influential on 
the editorial page,” she says. It’s a main- 
stream vision of what a newspaper editorial 
page should be — a source of news and 
commentary as well as more-traditional jeers 
and cheers. Obvious? Sure. But at the Union 
Leader, it’s nothing less than visionary. & 


Dan Kennedy can be reached 
dkennedy@phx.com. 
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Welfare reform in Massachusetts is helping some, but 
pushing others into dire straits. Is there a better way? 


(Not) making it In 
Massachusetts 


BY BEN GEMAN 


ARBARA HAS ASTHMA so 

severe that she couldn’t keep a 

waitressing job. She has a five- 
year-old daughter. And she’s clinical- 
ly depressed. She lives in rural Mas- 
sachusetts, receives food stamps, and 
relies on a food pantry for more help 
with groceries. 

“I’m glad I don’t have too many 

people to buy [presents] for,” says 
the 25-year-old, somehow able to 





tance (formerly the welfare depart- 
ment) by the Massachusetts Law Re- 
form Institute, which charged that, in 
its zeal to trim the rolls, the DTA is 
denying extensions like the ones Bar- 
bara wanted to apply for. Last week, 
a Suffolk Superior Court judge ruled 
that the DTA has improperly denied 
reinstatement of benefits to more 
than 200 people. Thanks to the rul- 
ing, which found that refusing to re- 


The state’s reform law allows able- 
bodied recipients with children over 
the age of two to receive cash benefits 
for no more than two years during 
any five-year period. (More than 

90 percent of the families receiving 
welfare consist of mothers with one 
or two children.) Those with children 
over the age of six must do 20 hours 
of paid or volunteer work to continue 
receiving aid. In addition, cash bene- 


MARK OSTOW 
HE? 


STATE REPRESENTATIVE Anne Paulsen: “We are now down to the hardest to serve. People who have been 
able to get off welfare for the most part have.” 


look on the bright side in a season of 
holiday stress. “They all understand 
what kind of situation I’m in. They 
know if I give them a card, that’s 
fine.” 

Until last winter, Barbara (not her 
real name) received cash assistance 
from the state. Although she wanted 
to apply for an extension on benefits, 
she says her caseworker discouraged 
her from doing so. So she was forced 
off the rolls when her two-year time 
limit — the signature of the state’s 
welfare-reform policy — expired. 
Not long ago, when things were des- 
perate, she made an appointment to 
apply for a reinstatement of benefits, 
but was told that it would be a diffi- 
cult process. She didn’t show up for 
the appointment. 

Barbara will probably find relief in 
a class-action suit filed against the 
Department of Transitional Assis- 


store benefits on purely procedural 
grounds (such as missing an appoint- 
ment) was’ not authorized by law, it’s 
very likely that Barbara may get her 
benefits back. 

For now, though, she and her 
daughter will have to wait. 


S ORIGINALLY conceived, wel- 

fare was the government’s safety 
net for society’s less fortunate. Over 
the years, it’s come to consist of cash 
assistance plus food stamps, subsi- 
dized school lunches, and other pro- 
grams. Controversial welfare-reform 
efforts by the states and the federal 
government restrict cash assistance, 
although recipients are still eligible 
for food stamps, and Massachusetts 
offers help with child-care costs. 

The federal law, signed by Presi- 

dent Bill Clinton in 1996, puts a five- 
year lifetime limit on cash assistance. 


fits are no longer increased for recipi- 
ents who have more children while on 
welfare. (Disabled recipients, teenage 
mothers, and people who have dis- 
abled children are largely exempt 
from time limits and work require- 
ments.) Since last December, when 
the DTA began cutting benefits to 
families that had exhausted their two- 
year limit on cash assistance, more 
than 3500 families have been cut 
from the rolls for that reason. 

In Massachusetts, reforms aimed at 
moving recipients into jobs have for 
the most part been hailed as success- 
ful. Since the state’s policy was en- 
acted in 1995, welfare rolls have fall- 
en from about 103,000 families to 
about 48,000. Most of the caseload 
decline, state officials say, has come 
about as families still eligible for ben- 
efits have left welfare to join the labor 
force. Nationally, the welfare 
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PHILIP MANGANO, executive director of the Massachusetts Housing and Shelter 
Alliance: “The reality out there is that the number of people who have lost their 
benefits and who are falling into homelessness has increased over the last six 
months.” 


many former welfare recipients. 

“There are some people with barriers,” 
says Jeb Mays of Working Massachusetts, 
a coalition of unions, activists, welfare re- 
cipients, clergy, and others who oppose 
DTA policy. “They may be able to get a 
job, but they can’t hold it. Not because 
they are not willing, but circumstances in 
life make it not possible.” 

The Urban Institute says that welfare re- 
form has had mixed results nationwide. 
“The general sense we have by reviewing 
all the various surveys is that a high pro- 
portion of the people leaving welfare are 


caseload has decreased from about 

4.4 million families in August 1996 to 
about 2.5 million families in June 1999, 
according to the Urban Institute, a think 
tank based in Washington, DC. 

“As time goes on, more recipients are 
entering the work force and staying there,” 
is the way DTA spokesman Dick Powers 
interprets an agency study released last 
April that showed increasing levels of em- 
ployment among ex-recipients. “It proves 
the previous system expected nothing of 
people, and that’s virtually what we got in 
return. The new system puts demands on 


A number of former recipients who’ve 
been kicked off welfare — or will be — 
may face too many problems to 
succeed, let alone thrive. 


certain segments of the population, and employed, but wages are not high and 
the result is that more people are leaving many are saying they are having hard- 
welfare for work, heading down a path to- ships,” says Demetra Nightingale, director 
ward self-sufficiency.” of the institute’s welfare and training re- 
Indeed, the April study came up with en- _ search program. A national Urban Institute 
couraging results. One year after their study of former welfare recipients who left 
cases were closed, 71 percent of families the rolls voluntarily found that the most 
that had left welfare before the time limits common form of employment is low-wage 
kicked in were employed a year later. Av- service-sector jobs, that between one-third 
erage full-time earnings in these house- and one-half are having trouble providing 
holds were about $1400 per month (before —_ food, and that 20 percent have reported 
taxes). Another study showed that 75 per- problems paying rent. 
cent of recipients who left welfare as a re- In fact, both Boston mayor Tom Menino 
sult of the time limits were employed. and area shelter providers have linked wel- 
Those findings may not tell the whole fare reform to rising homelessness. Last 
story, however. DTA critics point out that year, the city’s emergency shelter commis- 
surveys of former recipients paint an overly sion found a 15 percent rise in demand at 
rosy picture, tracking only those whom the family shelters. The state’s overheated 
department can find and who are willing to housing market is the chief culprit, but 
talk about their situations. The study that Philip Mangano, the executive director of 
looked at recipients who had left welfare the Massachusetts Housing and Shelter Al- 
after their time limits expired failed to con- liance, says welfare reform is playing a role 
sider the roughly 50 percent of such recipi- as well. “The reality out there is that the 
ents who had asked for extensions on their number of people who have lost their bene- 
cash assistance. (The DTA denies such re- fits and who are falling into homelessness 
quests in more than eight out of 10 cases.) has increased over the last six months,” he 
The department is preparing a more com- says. “It is not that the sky is falling or the 
plete survey of what’s happening to families wolf is at the door — it is not those kinds 
that have reached the time limit, but it isn’t of numbers — but there is a slow, incre- 
mental increase.” Mangano’s organization 
estimates that about 200 people — almost 
all of them women who have lost benefits 
under welfare reform and who have placed 
their children in state care or with relatives 
- have turned to shelters this year. 
It’s not that the DTA wants families to 
become homeless. Indeed, the agency 


due until the middle of next year. 


NECDOTAL EVIDENCE suggests, 

however, that some families are facing 
the very problems that welfare-reform crit- 
ics predicted. Human-service providers 
and advocates say the new policy is push- 
ing former welfare recipients into low- 
wage, inflexible jobs for which they lack makes “emergency assistance” available to 
the necessary preparation and support. cover back rent for families at risk of los- 
Moreover, if they lose those jobs, they can- ing their housing. But despite the safe- 
guards, some families affected by welfare 


See WELFARE, page 22 


not return to welfare for cash assistance. 
And losing their jobs is a real possibility for 
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WELFARE, from page 21 

reform are falling though the cracks. Linda 
Wood-Boyle, executive director of the 
Somerville Homeless Coalition, says she’s 
seeing some of them at her agency. 

Wood-Boyle calls the combination of 
welfare reform and the tight housing mar- 
ket a “two-sided attack” that’s proving to 
be too much to overcome for some poor 
women — even some who have jobs. “I 
have clients . . . who have been forced to 
make a choice between living in their car 
or on the street with their children or doing 
a voluntary surrender of their children to 
DSS and moving into the adult shelter,” 
she says. “They have to make very painful 
choices.” 

The reality is that a number of former 
recipients who’ve been kicked off welfare 
— or will be — may face too many prob- 
lems to succeed, let alone thrive. “It’s a 
population that has a number of barriers 
— mental health, substance abuse, lack of 
education, lack of English skills. [They’re] 
people that are not easy to put into jobs,” 
says State Representative Anne Paulsen 
(D-Belmont), one of the legislature’s 
leading DTA critics. “We are now down 
to the hardest to serve. People who have 
been able to get off welfare for the most 
part have.” 

“If cutting the rolls is your only measure 
of success, then Massachusetts is way up 
front, but that’s not the point,” adds Mays. 
“Requiring your life to come together in 
the space of two years may work for a lot 
of people, but it does not work for some.” 

The DTA has already taken some poten- 
tially helpful steps, such as adding more 
domestic-violence specialists. That’s espe- 
cially significant in light of a study by the 
McCormack Institute for Public Affairs at 
UMass Boston, which found that more 
than 60 percent of women on welfare in 
Massachusetts have been abused, many in 
the recent past; the trauma of domestic 
abuse can lead to depression, which makes 
it difficult to work. And the DTA does, in 
fact, offer other support services, such as 
child-care aid and transportation assis- 
tance, even after cash benefits have been 
cut off. For families on the edge, access to 
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health insurance after leaving welfare. 


MAIL ORDER... CALL HUNT'S AT 781-662-8822 
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BOSTON MAYOR 70m Menino: “[Welfare reform] is the hard line, the 
Republican way. Do we have abuse? I will be the first to admit we have some 
abuse. But you don’t take it out on all the people, and that is what we are doing.” 





Critics of DTA policy, from Paulsen to 
Menino to anti-poverty advocacy groups 
such as Working Massachusetts, say it’s 
now time to reform welfare reform. “It’s 
the hard line, the Republican way,” says 
Menino of the current policy. “That’s the 
problem, they want to be tough on people.” 
To the mayor, who has called for more job 
training, that attitude doesn’t always make 
sense. “Do we have abuse? I will be the 
first to admit we have some abuse,” he 
says. “But you don’t take it out on all the 
people, and that is what we are doing.” 


OR THE state, however, zeal about re- 

ducing the rolls is backed with ideolo- 
gy. “Every job is a good job,” proclaims 
internal DTA literature. DTA officials call 
the “work first” model a launch pad — 
and they’re trying to help people who start 
at the bottom climb a bit higher, funneling 
more than $20 million in state and federal 
money into job-readiness and retention 
programs designed to help people enter- 
ing the work force. “We have to make 
sure people keep the jobs and move up 
the economic ladder to become self-suffi- 
cient,” says Dick Powers, the DTA 
spokesman. “We see the role of the agen- 
cy as not merely to provide for recipients, 
but to accommodate the working poor of 
Massachusetts.” 

Yet critics say the DTA is not doing 
enough to make sure that people who’ve 
had their benefits cut are equipped to enter 
the work force. “We have a different defi- 
nition of job readiness than they do,” says 
Rebecca Lashman, policy coordinator with 
the Boston Private Industry Council, which 
administers federal welfare-to-work grants 
(and which, she says, has generally worked 
well with the DTA). “It seems the most im- 
portant thing to them is someone reaching 
the end of their time limit, instead of ask- 
ing what are the issues they need to work 
out.” 

Those issues may include problems like 
the ones Alice (not her real name), a 22- 
year-old welfare recipient from Marlbor- 
ough, is dealing with. Until recently, Alice 
was enrolled in a GED and computer- 
training program. When she missed classes 
because she had to undergo a series of 
medical tests, she says, the DTA pulled her 
from the program. “I don’t want to stay on 
welfare for the next two years. I want to try 
to get the GED and get off welfare,” Alice 
says. “But every time I try, they give me the 
runaround. They want us to get off welfare 
and they give us the time limit, but they 
don’t try to help us.” 
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oxgeemece ——— = — ) LINDA WOOD-BOYLE, executive director of the 
— Somerville Homeless Coalition: “I have clients . . . who 
have been forced to make a choice between living in 
their car or on the street with their children or doing a 
voluntary surrender of their children to DSS and 
moving into the adult shelter.” 















such circumstances in the first place. 
Diana Bardsley, a family advocate with the South Mid- 
dlesex Opportunity Council, has come to believe that mak- 
ing welfare work is about thinking bigger than any one rule 
or law. “Let’s all start looking at this as an ‘us’ problem, 
not a ‘their’ problem,” says Bardsley, whose Framingham- 
based organization runs shelters and other programs. “We 
are all in this together as a society. Once we push people 
away into a different category, that somehow makes it okay 
to be more punitive with people. 
“We are doing that,” she adds, “with the system we have 





















now.” 






Ben Geman can be reached at bgeman@phx.com 







Brian Flynn, an attorney with Greater Boston Legal 
Services, offers another example: a client suffering from 
severe trauma as a result of a childhood rape, whose 

problems went undiscovered by the DTA before her cash 
benefits were cut off earlier this year. “The major thing 

we see lacking in the welfare department, in our view, is 














































































screening to see if those problems are out there,” he says. 
“We see that a lot.” 

Such cases aside, though, Powers says that critics of the | 
DTA’s work-first policy are missing the point. “The bottom 
line is that if you count on a welfare check to get out of 
poverty, that’s not going to happen,” he says. “If you take a pay e| ualcla free iS yAN fe! t ff 
job, even a minimum-wage job, you have some hope.” a ZO U e . N Cu S YOu O . 

It’s true that welfare is no ticket out of poverty. The av- . : 
erage monthly welfare grant for a mother with two kids is And QIVES yOu a OUS\Y SJlelare! . And charges you double. 
$579. The most that a family of three can take in by com- 
bining a welfare grant and outside income is $1230 per 
month. But to Mac D’Alessandro of the Family Economic 
Initiative, a coalition of welfare and anti-poverty activists, 
that shoestring budget is proof that people are using the 
system because they have nowhere else to turn. 

“For all those people who criticize welfare as creating a 
dependency, just look at the grant levels,” he says. “You 
say no one could get by on this, and the vast majority of 
people do not want to be there. But they do not have the 
means to be anywhere else.” 

Besides, the success of the work-first model has a lot to 
do with the strength of the economy. Even someone with 
little work experience may stand a decent chance of land- 
ing a job when the unemployment rate is a measly 3.2 per- 
cent, the Massachusetts figure for October. (Federal un- 
employment for the same period was 4.1 percent, a figure 
that held steady for November.) That isn’t likely to be the 
case if a recession hits. In 1991, the low point of the last 
recession in Massachusetts, the state’s unemployment rate 
averaged 9.1 percent, and the federal rate was 7.3 percent. 











O WHAT’S going to happen? Even Powers admits 

that there’s no way to measure whether the reform pol- 
icy will lead to lasting change. “I don’t think a true analy- 
sis of it will be possible for a generation,” he says. “We are 
talking about a system we hope will not only change the 
mindset of adults, but the child who witnesses the adult 
going out and working for the first time in her life... . We 
certainly hope the impact will be a positive one.” 

But Anne Paulsen believes the state must fine-tune its 
approach to welfare reform even before the results are 
fully gauged. The state representative is one of several leg- 
islators and advocates who pushed for modest changes in 
DTA policy during the legislative session that ended this 
month. Among the suggestions: allowing education and 
job training to count toward the work requirement; 
strengthening the ability of recipients to appeal extension 
denials; requiring the DTA to consider whether a parent 
requesting an extension needs more time to complete an 
educational or job-training program; and assessing the 
barriers to employment that recipients face, whether low 
literacy, disabilities, or domestic violence. 

Governor Paul Cellucci vetoed each of the proposed 
changes when the long-delayed state budget was finally 
passed in November. “They feel Chapter Five [the welfare 
law] is the bible of welfare reform,” Paulsen said after- 
ward, “and that changing it in any way, even a way that’s 
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Which is a shame. Even inside the agency, caseworkers of premium Internet service at a very unpremium price. Free set-up. No term commitment. 
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condition of anonymity, calls the DTA’s refusal to allow 
education and job training to count toward the work re- 
quirement a bad policy that mars a generally good record 


on welfare reform. “Ultimately, if people are better educat- Slaliiaaiiicye Taycyaaley! access. 
ed they will get better jobs,” says the supervisor. “That’s 
just basic.” First 30 days FREE! 


Beyond specific fixes, advocates say the DTA must 


take a broader view. The agency must try to understand SIGN UP NOW AT 


what it’s like to be poor with children, the fatigue and 
anxiety it instills. And it must try to understand why NAT Al ere) dom ere) an 


thousands of people, even in a booming economy, are in 
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Seattie 


EATTLE SHOULD 

have seen it coming. 

The protests, the an- 
archy, the tear gas, the rub- 
ber bullets (okay, pellets), 
the vandalism, the graffiti, 
the gridlock, the freaks, the 
thugs, the good guys, the 
bad guys, the danger, the 
passion, the anger, the ar- 
rests, the circus. 

The history. 


The signs were there. Last week’s tumul- 
tuous World Trade Organization meetings in 
Seattle — which began last Tuesday, 
November 30, with protests and riots and 
ended in failure last Friday, when trade min- 
isters were unable to set an agenda for future 
talks — hit America like a sucker punch, but 
the showdown (and the potential for trouble) 
had long been anticipated in left-leaning ac- 
tivist circles. For months labor leaders, envi- 
ronmentalists, and human-rights groups had 
been hyping the conference as an unprece- 
dented opportunity to protest the pace of 
economic globalization and the politics of 
free trade. If you had a beef about anything 
from trade tariffs to netted sea turtles to Star- 
bucks, Seattle was going to be the place to be. 

So if you woke up Wednesday and flicked 
on the news and wondered what the hell was 
going on in Seattle with all those hippies and 
anarchists, and the cops in the black Star 
Wars—type uniforms, you did have fair 
warning. 

Now, of course, everyone’s on notice. No 
matter what you think about free trade and 
globalization, no matter whether you think 
those protesters have a point, have half a 
point, or are just plain wrong — at least 
you're aware that a vocal contingent of your 
fellow Americans considers the global trade 
system to be flawed and in desperate need of 
a serious tune-up. Buoyed by what occurred 
on the streets of Seattle, they’re not giving up 
now. If anything, they’re just getting started. 


ATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27 — All the 

ponytails and Patagonia on the plane ride 
to Seattle are a dead giveaway. Something 
big is brewing. 

It’s two days after Thanksgiving, and you’d 
expect most of the people in economy class to 
be unbuttoning their pants, napping, and 
cherishing the memory of Grandma’s pump- 
kin pie. Instead, everyone’s eating specially 
prepared vegetarian plane food and reading 
the Nation. 

This is going to be the Super Bowl of 
protests, we’ve been told. A historic collection 
of activists of nearly every bent and cause, 
coming to the Pacific Northwest to challenge 
the WTO — an amorphous, somewhat mys- 
terious collection of trade ministers from 135 
countries, including the US. The ministers 
are coming to Seattle to try to develop a 
game plan for future trade talks. The activists 
are scheduled for teach-ins, marches, parties, 
and protests. 

Beyond that, who knows? There has never 
been a WTO meeting on American soil. All we 
know is that in its four-year history, the WTO 
has become a colossal bogeyman for everyone 
feeling a little angst about the global economy. 
By and large, this angst is not irrational, and 
it’s not knee-jerk protectionism. Critics are 
worried that the WTO values corporate com- 
merce over democracy, and that it tramples 


What really happened 
on the streets at last’) == 
week’s wild WTO protests 


BY JASON GAY 


on environmental, labor, and human-rights is- 


sues because it has the authority to junk local 
standards and protections it views as “barri- 
ers” to free trade. (For example, WTO mem- 
bers used the organization to challenge Mas- 
sachusetts’s “Burma Law,” a statute discour- 
aging state-government purchases from a 
country infamous for human-rights abuses.) 
Reformers think that the WTO, which has 
been chastised for being too secretive, can be 
improved by opening more of its meetings to 
critics, and by promoting a trade system that 
is both fair and free. Some reformers want to 
get rid of it, however, and start anew. “A 
global system of enforceable rules is being 


WELCOME TO SEATTLE! On Wednesday, riot police (right, with sticks and 
masks) are joined by members of the National Guard (left, with sticks and masks). 


created where. corporations have all the 
rights, governments have all the obligations, 
and democracy is left behind in the dust,” 
barks my Citizen’s Guide to the World Trade 
Organization, a handbook published by a col- 
lection of fair-trade activist groups. 

Not everyone going to Seattle has a specif- 
ic beef with the WTO, however. It seems 
people are also heading to the meeting to 
protest a development that can best be de- 
scribed as “global corporatization.” Call it the 
Gap effect: some protesters believe that the 
unchecked growth of large corporations has 
homogenized their culture, wiping out small 
businesses as well as ethnic and economic di- 


AP/WIDE WORLD 
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versity. Cities are all starting to look the same, 
they worry. Eventually, they fear, so will 
countries. 

Our plane arrives late Saturday night. The 
next day, Sunday, sets a record high for tem- 
perature — 59 degrees. People flock down- 
town, and local stores hum with business. A 
few places are even looking to cash in on the 
anti-WTO sentiment. One store sells pon- 
chos reading THE PROTEST OF THE CENTURY. 
Another sells cotton shirts that say, MY TRADE 
MINISTER WENT TO SEATTLE AND ALL I GOT 
WAS THIS LOUSY T-SHIRT. On the marquee at 
the Lusty Lady, one of the many adult movie 
theaters in downtown Seattle: The Nude 
World Order and WT Ohhhhh! 


HE FIRST big, honest-to-goodness 

protest of WTO week occurs on Monday 
afternoon. Sponsored by the Sierra Club and 
other environmental groups, it’s called the 
“Make Trade Clean, Green, and Fair!” march 
and rally. 

But most people just call it the Turtle 
March. That’s because in addition to two 
thousand or so people marching in regular 
dress, two hundred or so are marching in 
elaborate sea-turtle costumes. Why? To draw 
attention to the fact that the WTO struck 
down a US prohibition on shrimp caught 
from boats using nets that also have been 
shown to catch endangered sea turtles. 

The turtle costumes are made from sturdy 
cardboard and feature elaborately painted 
shells, underbellies, and masks. It took volun- 
teers about three months to make the cos- 
tumes, says Ben White of the Animal Welfare 
Institute, who helmed the effort. “We finally 
finished the last costume around 11 p.m. last 





GIVE (COUGH) PEACE A (COUGH) CHANCE: by the end of WTO week, nearly everyone in Seattle’s downtown h 


night,” White says. 

The turtles make for an amusing sight. As 
the march passes through downtown Seattle, 
halting traffic at a number of intersections, 
some drivers step out of their cars, angry at 
first, but they crack up when they see the rep- 
tilian parade. It’s not an especially rowdy 
group. The only disturbance comes when a 
group of kids scale a parked city bus and un- 
furl a banner reading VEGAN RESISTANCE. 


F THERE’S a celebrity in Seattle this 

week, it’s Jose (pronounced JO-sie) Bove, 
a French farmer who became a folk hero of 
sorts when he began protesting the US’s 
decision to place huge tariffs on certain im- 
ported foodstuffs in retaliation for Euro- 
pean prohibitions on hormone-treated beef. 
Bove, who milks goats to make Roquefort 
cheese, was so incénsed that he started 
leading rallies outside European McDon- 
ald’s, and is now a huge deal overseas, I’m 
told. Wherever he goes, he’s trailed by an 
international coterie of reporters and cam- 


eras. Kind of like Ricky Martin, in an if- 
Ricky-Martin-was-a-French-goat-farmer 
sort of way. 

On Monday afternoon, Bove, a small, barrel- 
chested man with a thick brown mustache and 
a green barn jacket, holds an impromptu press 
conference outside a McDonald’s in down- 
town Seattle. The crush of photographers and 
TV cameras around him is astounding. Bat- 
tling the long lenses and boom mikes, his 
handlers (he has handlers!) push him 
through the crowd to a small table on the 
sidewalk, where’he is furnished with a plas- 
tic glass filled with red wine and a hefty 
hunk of Roquefort cheese (snubbing the US 
tax, Bove and his people.allegedly smuggled 
100 pounds of Roquefort into the country 
for WTO week). A cameraman violently 
pushes his way past me, and I have to dip 
my head and put my hand up to avoid get- 
ting clocked. He turns to me and says: “Get 
your fucking hand off my camera. I’m 
working here!” 
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OT EVERYONE’S mad, of course. After 

the turtle march, I attend a pro-WTO 
rally with the slogan “Working Families for 
Free Trade.” Co-sponsored by the local Re- 
publicans and the Christian Coalition, the 
rally was organized, according to a brochure, 
to address concerns that “outside protesters 
unrepresentative of mainstream Seattle would 
portray Puget Sound as unfriendly to trade.” 

The rally is held at Mercer Arena, a medi- 
um-sized indoor stadium near Seattle’s most 
famous landmark, the Space Needle. Outside 
the arena entrance, a pair of volunteers hand 
out American flags. A security guard stands 
watch for suspicious types. (For the record, 
the Working Families rally is the only place in 
Seattle where I have my bag searched.) 

The inside of the arena feels like a GOP 
convention hall. There are elaborate balloon 
arrangements and red, white, and blue dec- 
orations everywhere. A PA system cranks 
patriotic-sounding brass-band music. One 
thing is missing, however: 

People. 


as experienced the pleasures of tear gas. 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


eRe 


ie” ad 


Almost no one’s here. The arena could fit a 
couple thousand, easily, but there are fewer 
than 50 folks in attendance, and, from the 
looks of it, no working families — just a 
handful of local pols and businessmen in 
suits, some old vets in shiny softball jackets, 
and a bunch of college-Republican-type vol- 
unteers. You’d find more people at your aver- 
age junior-high wrestlirig match. 

It feels kind of embarrassing, to be honest, 
sort of like arriving at a party and finding just 
the host and some untouched chips and salsa. 
The speakers — a gaggle of local GOP chief- 
tains including former congressman turned 
Christian Coalition honcho Randy Tate 
try to save face by completely ignoring the 
fact that no one’s here. We’re told that free 
trade is essential to making America great. 
We’re told it’s crucial not only for economic 
development, but also for the promotion of 
Democratic values and — here’s the real 
hook, folks — Christianity. Without free 
trade, someone actually asks, how are we sup- 


See SEATTLE, page 26 
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posed to give Bibles to the Chinese? 
“Our case [for] free trade is much, 

much less about money, and much, 

much more about morality,” says Tate. 

A scattering of applause tickles the 

arena, and evaporates. 


ABOR HAS.a massive presence in 

Seattle, too, because unions are 
worried that free trade will send more 
US jobs overseas to countries with 
lower pay scales. This makes for an un- 
likely scene: tough-ass union folk 
protesting alongside hippies and.tweedy 
environmental types. It’s kind of like a 
high-school caste system turned upside 
down. 

On Monday night, a few thousand 
union members hook up with an inter- 
faith march to Seattle’s Exhibition Cen- 
ter — a concrete bunker next door to 
the Kingdome, where the NFL’s Sea- 
hawks play. The plan: to walk down to 
the Exhibition Center, where the WTO 
delegates are gathered for a black-tie 
dinner, and link arms around the entire 
facility in a show of solidarity. The rea- 
son: to draw attention to the issue of 
Third World debt, which protesters 
want richer nations such as the US to 
forgive. 

The march was scheduled to begin 
around 6:30, but the interfaith folks 
(who are coming from a servicé at a 
local church) are late, so the labor peo- 
ple are hanging out on a street corner a 
couple blocks from the Kingdome. A 
light rain is falling. Some of the union 
people stand in their ponchos and 
smoke butts. A few pass the time in the 
nearby Swannie’s Sports Bar. And a 
few pick fights with a bullhorn-toting 
Jesus freak holding a sign telling us all 
to REPENT! (Among the parties the 
man’s handmade sign asks to repent: 
FORNICATORS, LESBOS, BUDDHISTS, HIN- 
DUS, SODOMITES, LIARS, CATHOLICS, GOD 
HATERS, PSYCHICS, UNSUBMISSIVE WIVES, 
HARE KRISHNAS, PSYCHOLOGISTS, REBEL- 
LIOUS CHILDREN, and NON-SPANKING 
PARENTS.) 

Outside, I bump into a group of elec- 
trical workers from Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts. The group is led by Steve 
“Fuzzy” Herrick, a big, bear-like guy 
who tells me that 15 union people from 
the North Shore made the trip with him 
to Seattle. Most of them work for Gen- 
eral Electric, he says. They took their 
own vacation time and paid their own 
way to the West Coast, Herrick says, 
because they’re tired of seeing good 
local jobs move out of the country. For 
some of them, this is the first time 
they've ever been involved in a big polit- 
ical protest. “For us, this is all about 
justice,” Herrick says. “That’s why 
we're doing it.” 


LSO ON Monday night: the Peo- 

ple’s Gala, a pep rally for WTO 
protesters at the Key Arena, where the 
Supersonics play. 

This is pretty much a by-the-numbers 
political gathering: speeches, music, 
speeches, speeches, a few more speech- 
es, music, etc. It’s kind of dull overall, 
but at least the hippies in the crowd re- 
ally dig the music (by the rootsy Laura 
Love Band and Spearhead), and they 
spin wildly in the back of the arena 
like I haven’t seen hippies spin since 
Jerry died. 

The gala is MC’d by Mike Dolan, an 
activist with Public Citizen, Ralph 
Nader’s DC-based consumer group. 
Dolan introduces brief rants from ev- 
eryone from ex—Dead Kennedy front- 
man Jello Biafra to Minnesota senator 
Paul Wellstone to Seattle mayor Paul 
Schell, who tells the crowd, “Be tough 
on your issues, but be gentle on my 
town.” (D’oh!) 

Also in attendance at the gala are 


there are a couple more guards (all with 
bandannas) protecting a small stairway, 
which is lit by candles. I show these 
guys some more identification — a 
driver’s license, a press identification 
card, a health-care card. One of the 
guards nods and says, “Okay, come 
with me.” 

The top of the stairway is blocked by 
a huge piece of wood, which is rein- 
forced by a series of two-by-fours. To 
enter the squat, it turns out, you have to 
get on your hands and knees and slide 
on your belly through a small crawl 
space. This is to prevent a crew of po- 
lice from storming the building, the 
guard explains. 

When I squish under and finally get 
inside, the guard — who introduces 
himself as “007” — is a little apologet- 
ic. “Sorry about all the hassle,” he says. 
“It’s just that we have to be cautious, 
with the cops and all.” 

Aside from a few candlelit corners 
and glowing orange cigarette ends, it is 


‘Anarchy is really about community 
and equality,’ 007 says. 


Body Shop owner Anita Roddick and 
California state senator and famous 
’60s activist Tom Hayden. Hayden, I’ll 
assume, has a special perspective on 
corporate globalist takeover, given that 
his ex-wife, Jane Fonda, is now Mrs. 
Ted Turner. And he’s giving this gala 
some old-school cred. Mike Dolan, 
who’s pretty fired up by this point, in- 
troduces Hayden by saying, “Tom Hay- 
den is in da house!” which strikes me as 
perhaps the single goofiest thing I’ve 
heard anyone say, ever. 


ATE SUNDAY evening, a handful 

of self-professed anarchists break 
into a vacant building in downtown 
Seattle and announce that they will oc- 
cupy it as squatters for all of WTO 
week. I visit the squat late Monday 
night, after the People’s Gala. It’s a 
gray, drab three-story building, located 
just a block away from, of all places, the 
Seattle Police Department. 

There’s a teenage guard posted out- 
side the squat, and I ask him if I can go 
inside to take a look around. He turns 
and says something to somebody 
through a mail slot in the front door. A 
few minutes later, a kid with a bandan- 
na over his mouth pops his head out 
through a second-floor window. He 
asks where I’m from, and after I tell 
him, he tells me to tie my media creden- 
tials to a string, which he drops from 
the window. 

After my credentials are reviewed and 
reeled back down to me, the front door 
opens, and I’m allowed to enter. Inside, 


pitch-dark inside. 007, who’s now in 
Bob Vila mode, offers me the full tour. 
The squat was formerly an artist’s stu- 
dio, he says, using a pen flashlight to 
point out the tall ceilings, plank floors, 
and giant windows. There are three 
floors, the top two of which are being 
used for sleeping space, 007 says. 

We walk into a room and hear a 
commotion and whispering above our 
heads in a loft space. 007 chuckles. 

“Anarchist lovers,” he says. 

We go back upstairs and into the 
building’s main gathering area, a large 
room with a wooden stage and a de- 
cent view of downtown Seattle. There 
are about a dozen men and women, 
huddled in small groups, passing 
around food and cigarettes. Most of 
them look to be in their late teens and 
early 20s, and many are decked in an- 
archo-punker fashion musts: patched 
black jeans and combat boots, hooded 
sweatshirts, wool caps, and, of course, 
bandannas. 

007, who is dressed in jeans, boots, 
and a denim jacket with spikes and a 
variety of patches and scribblings on it, 
takes a seat on the stage. He has curly 
brown hair and bright brown eyes; he 
looks as if he could be in high school. 
Actually, he should be in high school. 
007 tells me he is 16 years old and re- 
cently has been living in Portland, Ore- 
gon, where he takes classes at a com- 
munity college and mans his own pirate 
radio station. “I love pirate radio,” he 
says. 


See SEATTLE, page 28 
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007 says the squat had been planned for 
some time. The building had been broken 
into and surveyed by a couple of kids in ad- 
vance, he says, and on Sunday, 007 and two 
others got inside and claimed the building for 
WTO week. Within a couple of hours, he 
says, police shut off the water and power. 

But no matter. The squat is brimming with 
business. There are about 70 people here 
tonight, but the building could easily accom- 
modate a couple hundred, 007 says. Those 
who wish to spend the night have to agree to a 
few things — specifically, not to%bring hard 
drugs or weapons inside. Those Wwhe¥stay a 
while are asked either to help contribute to the 
building’s maintenance or to serve guard duty. 

Real anarchy, 007 tells me, isn’t about 
throwing rocks at cops. It’s about projects 
like the squat — removing power from indi- 

s and returning it to the people. “Anar- 
chy is really about community and equality,” 
he says. “It’s really more about equality and 
human rights than it is about any sort of anti- 
government philosophy.” 

[ ask 007 if he thinks there’s going to be 
trouble at tomorrow’s protests. For some 
time, there has been talk that anarchists from 
Eugene, Oregon — who were involved in a 
mini-riot with police earlier this year in that 
city — will cause similar disruptions in Seat- 
tle. 007 (who says he was in Eugene and 
blames police for starting the trouble) says he 
isn’t sure. He insists that he wants tomorrow 
to be “peaceful and non-violent,” but even:so, 
he’s not sure he agrees with the conventional, 
non-confrontational approach taken by main- 
stream activists. 

“The cops tell them [mainstream 
protesters] to take a left turn, they take a left 
turn,” 007 says. “Personally, as an anarchist, 
I can’t believe in that.” 

I’m not sure if anyone from the squat got 
involved in Tuesday’s trouble, the shots of 
which were beamed around the world. At the 
end of WTO week, the anarchists abandon the 
squat without incident. 007 is not so lucky, ap- 
parently. On Friday, I hear a rumor that he’s 
been arrested, though it’s not clear why. 


af 


TAG THE POLICE: protesters vent their anti-law-enforcement frustrations 
(and spray-paint cans) on a Seattle squad car. 


UESDAY BEGINS (surprise!) cold and 

wet. Protesters start gathering in the dark- 
ness just before dawn at two places: Seattle 
Central Community College and Victor 
Steinbrueck Park, which is located on the 
city’s downtown waterfront, near the famous 
Pike Place fish and vegetable market. 

What’s so refreshing about the plans for 
Tuesday’s “direct action” protest is how atyp- 
ical they are. It’s not one of those let’s-all- 
meet-in-one-place-and-listen-to-the-speeches 
kind of deals, which may have worked in the 
’60s but have gotten pretty tame by now. In- 
stead of herding thousands of people into a 
single gathering, organizers break people up 
into smaller bunches — called “affinity 
groups” — and disperse them to more than a 
dozen downtown intersections. 

Once downtown, protesters are told to ar- 
range themselves into human chains, block- 
ing off the intersections from foot and vehicle 
traffic. The idea is effectively to shut down 
the WTO by making it impossible for dele- 


gates to get from their hotels to events, in- 
cluding this morning’s opening ceremonies at 
the downtown Paramount Theatre. 

And that’s precisely what happens. One by 
one, delegates try to make their way to the 
opening ceremonies, only to be met by 
crowds of protesters blockading the streets, 
arms attached. When the delegates try to dart 
down an alley or back into their hotels, the 
human chain widens, and the protesters block 
off those entrances, too. It’s kind of like 
urban musical chairs, and the delegates can’t 
find a place to sit. 

I hang out at one intersection for a half- 
hour or so, and in that period, the protesters 
block about 10 people from entering the 


WTO opening ceremonies. Many of the dele- - 


gates smile and try peacefully to negotiate 
their way past the human chains, but the 
protesters smile back, and refuse to let them 
pass. A few attempt forcibly to push through, 
but they, too, are repelled. 

It’s pretty amazing to watch this all unfold. 


Within an hour or so, the protesters have 
built human chains within every major down- 
town intersection and outside almost all of 
the downtown hotels. At one intersection, an 
affinity group drives up in a white van, pulls 
out a set of speakers, and cranks techno 
music. Someone starts juggling firesticks. An 
impromptu rave ensues. 

Standing in this mix is Andrea Wun- 
ninghoff, a 22-year-old Seattle resident. 
Wunninghoff is here at the protests with her 
five-year-old son, Noah, who is currently fast 
asleep, his blond head cradled on Wun- 
ninghoff’s shoulder. 

“I’ve been waking him up and explaining 
the protest to him,” Wunninghoff says. “I 
have to sign, because he’s deaf.” 

Wunninghoff says she wants her son to 
witness history. 

“Someone said to me, ‘Shame on you for 
bringing him here,’ she says. “So I pointed at 
his sneakers and said, “You know, someone 
only two years older than him made these 


shoes.’ ’ 


NWHILE, THE police are watching. 
There are more than 500 police officers 
on the scene, most them arranged around the 
outskirts of the Washington Trade and Con- 
vention Center, where the majority of WTO 
events are scheduled to take place. Almost all 
of these officers are decked head to toe in 
black riot gear — helmets and gas masks and 
baseball-catcher-style knee pads and arm 
pads and chest protectors — and carry 
crowd-dispersal weapons such as pepper 
spray, tear gas, and rubber-pellet guns. At 
one intersection, a group mans a small ar- 
mored vehicle nicknamed the “Peacemaker.” 
It’s easy to see that a situation’s develop- 
ing. The protesters are everywhere; the dele- 
gates are shut out of their meetings; many of 
them, including the US representative to the 
WTO, Charlene Barshefsky, can’t even get 
out of their hotels. What’s more, the big 
protest — the labor march, with more than 
30,000 people — hasn’t even started yet. It’s 
not even nine o’clock in the morning, andiau- 
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thorities are losing control of the city. 

Soon after, the tear gas comes. It’s a 
surreal moment. When gassing first 
occurs, I’m standing about 100 yards 
from the intersection, and people near 
me pause and stare momentarily, as if 
they’re not sure whether it’s gas or a 
stray, low-flying cloud. It’s almost as if 
the crowd is saying to itself: That 
didn't just happen in America in 1999, 
did it? 

That disbelief ends abruptly, however, 
when people start running. If you’ve 
ever been in the thick of a large crowd 
when part of it suddenly panics and 
starts to sprint en masse, then you know 


ATER, THE world will watch televi- 
sion footage of the hell-raising in 
Seattle. The kids in the black ski masks 


and bandannas kicking in windows at the 


Gap. The young rebels spray-painting 
the bronze Bugs Bunny outside the 
Warner Bros. store. Those little cherubs 
looting coffee at a Starbucks. If the 
shots of the cops flinging tear gas into 
the crowd don’t convince you that Seat- 
tle is out of control, this live-on-tape 
wanton destruction probably will. 

But, truth be told, the ugly stuff 
doesn’t start to happen until after the 
tear-gassing. Prior to that, a few people 
scattered graffiti here and there — NIKI 
SUCKS, FREE MUMIA, etc. — on a hand- 








hell. (At one point, I watch a group of 
high-school kids criticizing some anar- 
chists for smashing up a McDonald’s. 
“C’mon,” one kid pleads. “Can’t you go 
hit the Eddie Bauer?”) But look a little 
closer, and it’s not as random as you 
might think. You start to notice a kind 
of method to some of this madness — a 
premeditated, organized strategy. By 
and large, corporate-owned stores bear 
the brunt of the damage. Small busi- 
nesses, for the most part, are left alone. 
Sure enough, in an Internet posting a 
few days later, a group calling itself 
“one section of the Black Bloc on N30 
[November 30] in Seattle” will claim re- 
sponsibility for much of the downtown 
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it’s extremely difficult not to panic and 
start to sprint yourself, too. Even 
though people all around are shouting, 
“Walk! Don’t run!” my one thought is: 
PleaseGodLordJesusDon’tLetMeFaltAnd- 
GetTrampled. Looking around, I can 
tell that a lot of people around me are 
having that very same thought. 

Whenithe crowd finally slows, reports 
start coming from the front lines: They 
gassed people for no reason! They’re fir- 
ing rubber bullets at people sitting down! 
They're shooting pepper spray! They're 
heading this way! All the enthusiasm of 
earlier this morning, with the human 
chains and the bumbling delegates, is 
wiped away. If people didn’t realize it 
before, they know now: this is some se- 
rious shit. 

“I started choking,” says one 
protester, Gordan Rowan, a 25-year- 
old from Seattle, who absorbed a direct 
hit. “I couldn’t breathe. It seemed like 
shit was coming out of every pore in my 
body.” (Asked if police warned them 
first, Rowan says: “Oh yeah, they gave 
us plenty of warnings.”) 

Later, I wander smack-dab into a 
tear-gas cloud myself. I’m rounding a 
corner near the Sheraton when I start to 
feel a sore-throat-like sensation and my 
nasal passages begin to burn; my eyes, 
too, begin to close and tear. But I’m 
lucky; this is the mildest of doses, and 
the effects wear off within minutes. 

Over the course of the next two days, 
almost everyone who wanders into 
Seattle’s downtown will feel the effects 
of tear gas. Many of them will be 
protesters, but some of them will be 
people who have nothing to do with the 
WTO, pro or con. Eventually, it be- 
comes an insider joke, a status symbol: 
Hey man, how many times did you get 
gassed today? 

In the early stages of Tuesday, 
however, this isn’t so funny. Prior to 
the gassing, this was a loud, clam- 
orous activist event, but it was peace- 
ful. With gas, it becomes something 
different. Gas may help disperse the 
crowd and allow police to take back 
parts of the city, but it appears to set 
in motion a chain of events from 
which Seattle will not soon recover. 


ful of downtown walls and alleys, but 
that was it. Maybe it’s just bad timing, 
but the real mayhem doesn’t pick up 
until police begin turning on the non- 
violent protesters. 

Maybe that’s because the police com- 
mit a strategic blunder. Because they 
opt to position themselves between the 
convention center and the front lines of 
protest, they can no longer monitor 
what’s happening elsewhere in the 
crowd. The police have cut themselves 
off and essentially have handed 
protesters the keys to the city. (Seattle 
police chief Norman Stamper will admit 
as much, telling reporters that “There 
were those who were saying they should 
shut down the city of Seattle, and they 
managed to do that.” A week later, 
Stamper will resign under pressure.) 

Without police around, what results 
is a kind of lawless society in Seattle’s 
downtown. Seizing the opportunity, 
small packs of kids — some anarchists, 
some not; some with their faces ob- 
scured by masks and bandannas, some 
not — begin freely roaming the busi- 
ness district. It’s not more than 40 or 
50 people, but they’re wildly effective. 
They smash windows with hammers, 
wrenches, and crowbars; others use 
metal newspaper boxes or dumpsters to 
do the job. 

Huge stretches of downtown win- 
dows are splintered into shards. On one 
block near the convention center, | 
watch a group of kids trash a queue of 
police cars — kicking in windows and 
taillights, slitting tires, spray-painting 
the metallic-blue exteriors. Someone 
writes WE WIN on a police-car hood. 
Others tag their names and the “A” an- 
archy symbol on the car doors and in- 
struct their friends to take photographs. 
Fifty yards away, a line of police in riot 
gear stand watching all of this, unable to 
move in. Left to defend the area are 
other protesters, who try to intervene 
and stop these bands of kids from 
wreaking havoc. Some are successful in 
persuading the lawbreakers to move on. 
Most are not. 

Some of the vandalism, no doubt, is 
the work of opportunistic thugs who 
simply seize the moment to go and raise 


spree. They will claim that their actions 
were both premeditated and organized. 
They will acknowledge having specific 
targets: Niketown, the Gap, McDon-. 
ald’s, Starbucks, and Planet Hollywood. 
Most of these stores are targeted be- 
cause of various alleged corporate evils. 
(Planet Hollywood, on the other hand, 
is targeted simply “for being Planet Hol- 
lywood.”) 

“The number of broken windows 
pales in comparison to the number of 
broken spells — spells cast by a corpo- 
rate hegemony to lull us into forgetful- 
ness of all the violence committed in the 
name of private property rights and of 
all the potential of a society without 
them,” the group will write. “Broken 
windows can be boarded up (with yet 
more waste of our forests) and eventu- 
ally replaced, but the shattering of as- 
sumptions will hopefully persist for 
some time to come.” 


ORE CHAOS comes with dark- 

ness Tuesday. By now, the major- 
ity of protesters are heading back 
home, and only the die-hards are 
hanging around. Police, suddenly em- 
boldened, begin sweeping back into the 
city and clearing the area — President 
Clinton is due to arrive in Seattle at 
midnight, and Washington is demand- 
ing the return of order. Mayor Schell 
announces a 7 p.m. curfew in the 
downtown and the imminent arrival of 
the National Guard, the latter a deci- 
sion he publicly laments. “This admin- 
istration had people who marched in 
the 60s,” he says. “The last thing | 
wanted was to be mayor of a city that 
called in the National Guard.” 

Meanwhile, there are continued 

skirmishes throughout the downtown. 
Most of them go something like this 
— the police move in to a block and 
use a loudspeaker to order the crowd 
to disperse, and if the crowd does not 
do so, they begin lobbing tear-gas can- 
isters and shooting concussion 
grenades (also known as “flash 
bangs,” concussion grenades shoot 
sparks and explode in a crushingly 
loud bang). Some of the more ballsy 


See SEATTLE, page 32 
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SEATTLE, from page 31 

protesters run up and throw or kick the tear-gas canisters 
back at police. A vendor on a bicycle hawks gas masks for 
$10 apiece. 

The clashes push into the outskirts of Seattle’s downtown, 
and later into Capitol Hill, a residential neighborhood on the 
city’s east side. This comes as a shock to Capitol Hill residents, 
many of whom had nothing to do with the WTO protests and 
are now pissed to smell tear gas coming in through their bed- 
room windows (imagine a protest in downtown Boston spilling 
into Allston-Brighton, and you get the idea). Some residents 
come out on their sidewalks in their boxers to tell the police to 
go the hell home. 

The next day, police take an even more aggressive tack, 
forming a perimeter around the downtown area and preventing 
large groups from pushing into the city’s core. Undaunted, 
groups of non-violent protesters stage sit-ins, which are broken 
up, the participants arrested en masse. By the end of the day, 
more than 500 people are arrested. There are handfuls of skir- 
mishes and tear-gassing incidents downtown, including one a 
block away from the Pike Place market, and more battles on 
Capitol Hill Wednesday night. It’s not clear why the police in- 
sist on remaining up on the hill, when it’s obvious that the rea- 
son the trouble persists is that the kids have really gotten to 
enjoy messing around with the cops. 

It’s stunning how accustomed the city has become to the 
siege in its midst. By Wednesday afternoon, hardly anyone in 
the city seems impressed (or frightened) by the swarms of riot 
police trotting through neighborhoods, or by an armored 
Peacemaker buzzing around the block. I’m having coffee in a 
local café Wednesday when a gaggle of protesters, faces pink 
from tear gas, ramble in and order lattes. A riot squad bolts 
past the café’s window, in pursuit of something, somebody. No 
one acts the least bit surprised. Within 24 hours, it has all be- 


come twistedly normal. 


HE BATTLE in Seattle will be remembered for many things. 
Some people, of course, will remember it for the tear gas 


and the mass arrests. For others — especially the downtown 
JASON GAY 


“WE WIN”: protesters wanted to shut down the city 
and the WTO. T ney did both. 


business owners — the battle will be remembered for its de- 
structiveness. Many WTO delegates, no doubt, will remember it 
for their own failure to agree on a free-trade plan — a break- 
down that apparently occurred after developing countries, wor- 
ried that the US was shoving its agenda down the throats of 
other member nations, loudly protested President Clinton’s ef- 
forts to raise labor standards worldwide. 

But many who were in the streets during WTO week hope to 
remember Seattle for the start of a new dialogue about the 
global economy. “This was historic!” says Kevin Danaher, who 
heads Global Exchange, a human-rights-watch organization 
based in San Francisco. “Have you ever seen the public get 
concerned about a trade ministers’ conference? Never! We 
dragged the snake out from underneath the rock.” 

The protesters in Seattle were not, as some have suggested, 
a bunch of neo-Luddites looking to close off the world from 
global progress (if anything, these activists were more global 
than anyone; this was perhaps the most internationally net- 
worked, technologically savvy mass protest to date). They did 
not fit any one description or cause. Some were well versed in 
WTO minutiae and corporate history. Some were not. Not all 
the people who came to Seattle had a fully articulated sense of 
what they were doing there. 

But so what? The point is that they were there. They were 
people like Adam Fargason, a 19-year-old college student from 
the University of Alabama. I ran into Fargason on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, standing on a corner in a red Che Guevara T-shirt, 
nervously watching a clash between police and protesters. With 
tear gas rising nearby, Fargason told me that he was inspired to 
come to Seattle after becoming involved in anti-sweatshop ac- 
tivism back on campus. Recently, he said, Alabama students 
have held teach-ins on sweatshops, and they have pressured the 
university not to purchase clothing from manufacturers with 
histories of labor abuses. 

“No one used to talk about these issues at school,” Fargason 
said. “But now, it’s really starting to take off.” 

And that kind of change is precisely what Seattle has 
wrought. 

A couple years ago, no one really thought about the WTO and 
changes in the global economy. Now, of course, they will. The 
Battle in Seattle may have seemed more like the End of Days, 
but for the international trade debate, it looks like a beginning. 


Jason Gay can be reached at jgay@phx.com. 
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e And finally, a GLOW STICK PARADE! 





The parade will begin at Holoyoke Center/ Forbes Plaza at 5:30 
pm where we will follow The Harvard University Marching Band 
along with special guests - Curious. George and the Cat in “ie 
Hat, to the Charles Hotel Christmas Tree. At the Charles Hotel 
Christimas tree we will be treated to an amusing and heart- 
warming HOLIDAY READING by Robert Brustein, Artistic Director 
of the American Repertory Theatre, Robert and Joan Parker, 

and other top- secret medi cera mee celebrities. 
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to.a day and evening of shopping 
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April Cornell, 43 Brattle Street, 661-8910. 50% 
off selected clothing both children's and adults, 
25-25% off table linens. Plus complimentary 
apple cider & other holiday goodies! 


A Bed & Breakfast in Cambridge, 1657 
Cambridge Street, 868-7082 (www.cam- 
bridgebnb.com). A donation to Cambridge Action 
Fund which gives money to homeless service 


from proceeds from the day. 


Boston Boy Choir Carol Festival at St. Paul 
Church (Bow & Arrow Streets) 3:30 pm. 
Featuring excerpts from The Messiah by Handel 
and selections by Marier, Willcocks, Biery, Rose, 
Darke and Adam. Audience singing encouraged. 
Free parking call 868-8658. Reserved tickets or 
at the door are $20 & $18 & $14 


movies all day and evening: Holiday and Bell, 
Book & Candle. 


Bertucci's, 21 Brattle Street, 864-4748. All 


their bill (not including alcohol, tax & gratuity) 
from noon to 10:00 pm. 


Cambridge Center for Adult Education Annual 
Holly Fair, 40 & 56 Brattle Street, 547-6789 
(www.ccae.org) - Cambridge's Oldest Traditional 


fit the Cambridge Center Scholarship Fund. 


Caribbean African Creations, 54 JFK Street, 
491-3192. Come and enjoy Caribbean & African 
pastries and hot cider. 15% discount on purchas- 
es of $10.00 or more for all strollers. 


Cardullo's Gourmet Shoppe, 1724 Mass. Ave., 
491-8888. Complimentary Holiday Treats and 
Tastings! 


The Charles Hotel, One Bennett Street, 
661-5052. Celebrity Holiday Story Reading at the 
Christmas Tree in front of the Hotel at 6:00 pm 
and hot drinks to warm you up while listening. 


Clothware, 52 Brattle Street, 661-6441. $100 Gift 
Certificate! Sign up between 12/1 and 12/12 for 
raffle drawing. Winner will be drawn on 12/12 at 
6:00 p.m. Hot Cider will be served in store from 
2-5:00 p.m. 

Chez Henri, 1 Shepard Street, 354-8980 
(www.bostonchefs.com) From 5:00 pm to 7:00 pm 
Early Bird Stroller Special: your choice of an 
entree & dessert or an appetizer and dessert for 
$20.00 with complimentary mulled cider. 


The Christmas Revels at Sanders Theater. A 
Celebration of the Winter Solstice. Performing 
Italian Folk Tales, Commedia dell'Arte and Music 
and Dance of the Renaissance. For ticket info call 
972-8300 or www.revels.org 


Club Passim, 47 Palmer Street, 492-5300 
(www.clubpassim.com) Special Holiday Brunch 
from 11:00 am-4:00 pm. featuring holiday goodies 
—- hot chocolate, hot cider, delicious desserts, 
Club Passim School of Music gift memberships & 
holiday discounts towards tuition. ALSO free 
Holiday Concert from 2-4 with Steve Radson, 
renowned instrumentalist and discounts on gift 
CD's, gift memberships and t-shirts. 


Crimson Sports Grille, 59 JFK Street, 868-5900. 
"Miller Lite Day" Sports Party with live NFL action, 
door prizes and giveaways — sponsored by 
Metropolitan Distributors) from noon until closing 


Cultural Survival 19th Annual Winter Bazaar, 
1563 Mass Ave. — Pound Hall - Harvard Law 
School 441-5403 (www.cs.org.) Wonderful 
fundraiser featuring a crafts festival and food fair 
with handmade products from around the world 
from 10:00 until 6:00. 


Curious George Goes to Wordsworth, 1 JFK 
St., 498-0062 (www.curiousg.com). Stop by for 
gingerbread cookies all day and meet Curious 
George in person from 4:00 to 5:00 p.m. Curious 
George will be waiting in front of the shop to join 
the GLOW STICK parade at 5:30!!! 


Deborah Mann Atelier, 1691 Mass. Avenue, 
576-0123. Offering 20% off anything in the store 
to anyone who mentions Holiday Stroll! 


Folk Song Society of Greater Boston presents 
"Nowell Sing We Clear" call 623-1806 for info, 7 
pm First Parish in Cambridge, 0 Church Street. 
$16 at the door. $ 14 advance 


The Inn at Harvard, 1201 Mass. Avenue, 520- 
3730 (www.theinnatharvard.com). Please stroll 
into the Inn at Harvard for complimentary 
Afternoon Tea & Cookies from 12 - 7:00 pm. 
Relax & refresh yourself in our beutiful atrium 
living room. 


Irving House at Harvard, 24 Irv 
4600 (www.irvinghouse.com). 10% 
enues to benefit Bread & Jams!!! 


Fogg Art Museum, 3:30-6:30 Holiday Party and 
Concert - Share a cup of eggnog and enjoy an 
afternoon of art & music featuring the Harvard 
University Choir. $15 for guests. 

Gnome & Rose, 1110 Mass. Ave., 576-7673. 
15% off everything in this colorful shop all day!!! 





Street, 547- 
if gross rev- 





providers in Cambridge & Somerville will be given 


Brattle Theater, 40 Brattle St., 876-6837. Holiday 


strollers with GLOW STICKS may receive 10% off 


Crafts Fair. Sunday 12 - 5:00 pm. Proceeds bene- 


Harvard Book Store, 1256 Mass. Ave., 497-7625 
(www.harvard.com). 2.5% of every purchase on 
this day will be given to one of seven charitable 
organizations. At 4:00 pm the Small Feets Dance 
Company will perform "Book Dance." Small Feets 
Dance Co. is comprised of 4 very talented 3rd 
grade girls from 3 different grade schools playing 
the roles of 4 storybook characters (Pippi 
Longstocking, Peter Pan, The White Rabbit and 
Hermione from Harriet Potter). 


The Harvard Coop, 1400 Mass. Ave, 499-2000. 
Children's Story Hour at 11:00 am and The 
Harvard Collegium Singers at The Harvard 
Square Coop from 1-2:00 pm 


Harvest, 44 Brattle Street, 868-2255. Our own 
holiday mulled cider & cookies complimentary to 
strollers between 1-5 pm at the bar. 


Holyoke Center Arcade/ Forbes Plaza, Mass. 
Ave. Visit the SERVISENSE Holiday Stroll table 
for your free GLOW STICK & event brochure! 
Visit the arcade stores for special holiday promo- 
tions. Holyoke Center's entertainment will begin 
at 5:00 with the Harvard Collegium Musicum, a 
wonderful a cappela singing group. Holyoke 
Center also has a wonderful exhibition on display 
of sculptures and paintings by Harvard Student 
Artists. 


Holiday Arts & Crafts Fair, First Parish Unitarian 
Church, 3 Church St. An annual Holiday Tradition 
the crafts fair will be open from noon until 6 pm. 


The House of Blues, 114 Mt. Auburn St., 491- 
2100 (www.hob.com). prem | strollers 10% off 
their meal the evening of the Stroll. All partici- 
pants (age 18 & over) will receive a Jammin’ in 
Jamaica game piece with the opportunity to win 
= prize trip for 2 to James Bond Beach on 

ho Rios, Jamaica for the Air Jamaica Jazz & 
Blues festival on 1/20 -1/23. Other prizes include 
HOB merchandize, concert tickets, Gospel 
Brunch tickets & vouchers for free appetizers or 
Blues Bucks. 


Joie de Vivre, 1792 Mass. Avenue, 864-8188. In- 
store raffle for a gift certificate and 10% of orna- 
ment sales to Cambridge Somerville Elder 
Services. 


Longy School of Music Family Series at 
Pickman Hall, 876-0956 (www.longy.edu) 
Wonderful Free Holiday Children's Opera perfo- 
mances of the Tailor of Gloucester & Green Eggs 
and Ham at 2 pm. Call for more infomation. 


Motto / MDF, 17-19 Brattle Street, 491-2789. 
10% of all sales with proceeds to benefit 
Community Servings. 


Peet's Coffee & Tea, 100 Mt. Auburn Street, 492- 
1844 (www.peets.com) Free sampling of Peet's 
Specialty Packaged Foods from 12 pm until 3pm. 


Rialto, The Charles Hotel, 661-5050. Serving 
Complimentary Hot Mulled Cider at the Charles 
Hotel Christmas Tree for the Holiday Reading. 


Sandrine's Bistro, 8 Holyoke St., 497-5300 
(www.sandrines.com) Gingerbread picture frame 
decorating from 1:00 pm — 4:00 pm. Materials 
and snack provided. Cost to participate $15.00. 
Great fun for Kids of all ages!! 


Schoenhof's Foreign Books, 76A Mount Auburn 
St., 547-8855 (www.shoenhofs.com). Seasonal 
refreshments & gift certificate raffle! 10% off sale 
on books, tapes and CD's (not to be combined 
with other discounts) to celebrate store expansion 
& renovation. 


Tea Tray in the Sky, 1796 Mass. Ave., 492-8327 
(www.teatray.com). Complimentary cookies and 
tea tastings for strollers! 


Upstairs at the Pudding, 10 Holyoke Street, 
864-1933 (www.upstairsatthepudding.com) 
Holiday Brunch with the Harvard Krokodiloes; 
special gift to Bread & Jams from brunch pro- 
ceeds. 


Woolcott & Company: 61 JFK Street, 547-2837 
For each new, hand-knit item you bring in (hat, 
scarf or mittens), we will enter your name in our 
drawing for a $50.00 gift certificate. In turn we will 
donate the items to local shelter. This program 
will be in effect from 12/12 - 12/24 when drawing 
will be held. 

Wordsworth Books, 30 Brattle Streetm 354- 
5201 (www.wordsworth.com). Free Gingerbread 
house decorating workshop between 2 - 4pm. 
Children three and older welcome to participate! 
Houses will be displayed in window when finished. 
Wordsworth Gifts, 5 Brattle Street, 354-5277. 
Come to Wordsworth Gifts for Holiday Treats 
throughout the day! 

Window decorating competition participants: 
April Cornell, Bertucci's, Caribbean African 
Creations, Cardullo's Gourmet Shoppe, 
Cambridge Trust Bank, Clothware, Gnome & 
Rose, Woolcott & Co., 


We wish to thank the following sponsors for 
their tremendous support with this event: 


SERVISENSE, Harvard Planning & 
Real Estate, The Harvard Square 
Business Association, Stuff@ Night, 
The Charles Hotel. 
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1953-1999 


Remembering a crusader for racial, social, and religious justice 


Lenny Zak 


BY STEPHEN MINDICH 


HEN I RECEIVED word last 

Thursday morning that my friend 

Leonard Zakim had lost his five- 
year battle with bone cancer, I was filled 
with a profound sense of loss. Over the 
years, he and I had debated and discussed 
everything from politics, religion, and rock 
and roll to a host of intimate personal mat- 
ters. We were not 
close pals and I 
did not “hang” 
with Lenny on a 
regular basis, but 
whenever we 
were together, 
whenever we 
spoke, he made 
me feel as though 
I were his best 
friend. 

At his funeral 
last Friday morn- 
ing, it was obvi- 
ous that Lenny 
affected many 


SAINTLY: Leonard Zakim inspired others to work for the 
betterment of the world. He will be missed. 


tered Lenny Zakim, I would dismiss who- 
ever said it as some kind of religious or 
spiritual zealot — which I can assure you 
I’m not. But it’s my opinion that Lenny 
Zakim was as close to a living saint as any 
human being the world has ever seen. No, 
Lenny wasn’t a saint if you define “saint” 
as someone who forgoes all material and 
personal pleasures 
and has no apparent 
ego. By that defini- 
tion, Lenny fails be- 
cause he loved the 
good times; he loved 
Springsteen and the 
Grateful Dead (the 
fact is, he was a 
Deadhead); he loved 
many of life’s hedo- 
nistic pleasures. 

But if you define 
“saint,” as Merriam- 
Webster does, as “one 
eminent for piety and 
virtue,” as one who 
has the power to in- 


ERIC ANTONIOU 








nk =. ——.._.____-__. 
He was that kind 

of person. The synagogue was so crowded 
that hundreds of attendees had to watch 
and listen to the celebration of Lenny’s life 
in another room, via closed-circuit televi- 
sion. And to judge from the range of those 
in attendance, from official dignitaries of 
church and state to just plain folks, it was 
clear that a truly extraordinary person had 
died. 

In his day job as executive director of the 
New England regional office of the Anti- 
Defamation League, Lenny Zakim was a 
warrior not just against anti-Semitism, but 
against racial, social, and religious injus- 
tice of every kind. Nothing could keep 
Lenny from fighting to fulfill his mission. 
There was no person too powerful for 
Lenny to reach out to for help. Though 
the ADL was his official institutional um- 
brella — and he was indefatigable in his 
efforts on its behalf — Lenny knew it 
wasn’t institutions that changed the world, 
but individuals. And as was clearly evident 
at his funeral, his true gift was his ability 
to make each and every person he touched 
feel as though the betterment of hu- 
mankind rested in that person’s own 
hands. So when Lenny called, no matter 
how bold his request, you could give him 
only one answer: “yes.” 

I know that what I say next will seem ex- 
treme to many. And if I had never encoun- 


spire others to be 
more, do more, and give more for the ben- 
efit of their world — regardless of how 
broadly or narrowly their world is defined 
— then Lenny Zakim’s picture should be 
there in your mental dictionary right next 
to that definition. 

I will miss Lenny, as will my wife, who 
worked with him after graduating from law 
school. Our hearts go out to Lenny’s wife, 
Joyce, and their three kids — my stepson 
Michael’s best friend, Josh, and the twins 
Deena and Shari, who celebrated their bat 
mitzvahs just a few weeks ago. Indeed, 
countless thousands within and far beyond 
our Boston community will miss Lenny. 

We can console ourselves with two 
thoughts. One is the realization that in his 
death — as he did so frequently in his life 
— Lenny has managed to remind us of 
what’s important: in the end we all die, and 
it’s only what we leave behind that matters. 
We should all aspire to leave behind what 
Lenny left: an inspired family, both his im- 
mediate family and his family of warriors. 
The other consolation is that Lenny’s death 
has finally released him from the excruciat- 
ing pain he suffered daily as a result of his 
disease, a pain he once described to me as 
feeling as if his bones were on fire. For that 
release, and for all he left behind, we can 
be grateful. 

Rest in peace, friend. 


Reflections from Lenny 


No one present at Leonard Zakim’s funer- 
al at Temple Emanuel in Newton last week 
could fail to notice the array of disparate 
local and national figures present: Elie 
Wiesel, Cardinal Bernard Law, Minister 
Don Muhammad of the Nation of Islam, 
Senators Edward Kennedy and John Kerry. 
The diverse collection of mourners was no 
less varied than the subjects to which Zakim 
brought his sharp pen and prophetic voice 
— anti-Semitism, black-Jewish relations, 
hate and bigotry, and, later in life, cancer. 
Following are selections from Zakim’s writ- 
ten work that capture his beliefs and his ac- 
tivism. Though Zakim’s life transcended his 
writings and speeches, they provide a glimpse 
into a man who helped make Boston a more 
compassionate, more tolerant city. 


— Seth Gitell 


You Must Make a Difference 


Human Rights Forum 
May 1, 1992 
AP/WIDE WORLD 
I'd like you all to rise, 
please. I'd like you to be 
silent for the next 81 sec- 
onds, because it was in 
81 seconds that Rodney 
King was beaten on 
March 3, 1991. Now, 
that should be your last silent protest of what 
happens when people are victimized by hate. 
When the government is the perpetrator of 
a hate crime, whether it be renegade cops or a 
judicial system that ignores what we saw with 
our own eyes, the message that should go out 
to you is not to lose faith but to start to take 
responsibility, as you have today by being here. 
You must take responsibility to make sure that 
Rodney King and all the Rodney Kings will 
never be alone — be they black or white, Jew- 
ish or Christian, whether or not they have a 
video camera capturing their pain and their 
anguish when they are singled out, whether or 
not they have witnesses, whether or not they 
have national television covering them. For all 
those people in all the decades of this coun- 
try’s history — for all the people who don’t 
have someone to speak up for them; for all the 
young people who are stopped on the streets 
for no reason but the color of their skin; for all 
the young people who can’t walk into a de- 
partment store in the city of Boston without 
being trailed by store detectives because of the 
color of their skin; for all the people who work 
hard, who study hard, who try to succeed, 
who graduate high school, who graduate col- 
lege, become doctors and lawyers, and still, no 
matter how wealthy, how educated, how hard 
they work, how much they stand up for other 
people, are still singled out because of their re- 
ligion or their race or their sex — for all these 
people, we should not be part of the silent 
protest. We have to be part of a responsible 
protest. 


Taking Your Life Back 


Massachusetts General Hospital 
June 17, 1997 


In the movie Apollo 13, the bad news start- 
ed with the call to mission control: “Houston, 
we have a problem.” That’s kind of how I first 
found out about my problem. It started with a 
simple but overdue physical after which my 
doctor congratulated me on being so healthy 
and in good shape. Then, 32 months ago, on 
the morning of my 41st birthday, he called and 
said, “There’s a problem with the results of 





















your blood test.” Two tests later it was con- 
firmed that I had a problem — there was a 
spike, an abnormal amount of protein in my 
blood. Two failed blood tests and much appre- 
hension later I was told that I would need a 
bone-marrow sample withdrawn from my 
pelvis. This turned out to be an excruciatingly 
JEFF THIEBAUTH painful procedure — and 
t the pain lasted for days. 
Two months almost to 
the day of that first call, 
my “problem” was veri- 
fied and quantified. The 
doctor said ominously 
that the bone-marrow 
test was not normal; I’d better come over be- 
cause he didn’t want to discuss it on the 
phone. Talk about a panic-provoking, plum- 
meting, shocking, and devastating moment. 
The doctor’s room grew scarily small. I had a 
trapped feeling, like I was being smothered. | 
felt like a deer caught in the headlights. It’s 
been said that three of the worst words you 
can be told are “you’ve got cancer.” Now I 
had multiple myeloma, a cancer of the bone 
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marrow — an uncontrolled growth of plasma 
cells. I’d never even heard of it and, worse, the 
doctor told me there was no conventional cure 
for it. Complete remission was almost un- 
known. I’d always been a bit of a maverick, 
and proud to be different, but did I have to get 
such a rare form of cancer? Multiple myeloma 
accounts for less than three percent of all can- 
cer cases in America. Thirteen thousand pa- 
tients are diagnosed a year; 10,000 die each 
year. 


Defeating the Ambush of Hate 
Black-Jewish Seder 
April 1992 


Our alliance between blacks and Jews never 
was one of coincidence. It was never one of 
mere political convenience. It was required by 
our experience, different but similar, of facing 
discrimination and bigotry and racism and 
anti-Semitism, slurs and indignities, stereo- 
types and scapegoating. It was rooted in what 
Dr. King called “our inescapable mutuality.” 
We changed America, but we didn’t change it 
enough. We really only touched the tip of the 
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iceberg. Our alliance never quite finished the 
job that we set out to do. The alliance between 
blacks and Jews never 
was as perfect as some 
nostalgically like to re- 
member. But neither is it 
as flawed as some people, 
particularly in the media, 
would have us believe, 
despite Crown Heights, 
despite Jeffries, and despite Levin, despite all 
the sound-bite demagogues in the country 
today who don’t care about changing this 
country but care about their moment in the 
spotlight of the media and then leave us to 
clean up their mess. We have a lot of work to 
do in this country. We cannot allow, to para- 
phrase Dr. King, demagogues anywhere to 
cast a shadow over black-Jewish relations ev- 
erywhere. .. . 

In Dr. King’s final speech in Memphis, he 
was very deliberate about his Passover 
metaphors. He said in that speech, “You know, 
whenever Pharaoh wanted to prolong the peri- 
od of slavery in Egypt, he had a favorite formu- 
la for doing it.” And he asked the group gath- 








... and with Muhammad Ali at the opening of Jurassic Park in 1993. 


ered that day in Memphis, “What was that?” 
He said, “He kept the slaves fighting amongst 
themselves. But whenever the slaves got to- 
gether, something happened in Pharaoh’s 
court, and he cannot hold them in slavery.” 
That lesson remains true today. It’s easy for us 
to fall prey to the prejudices of others. It’s easy 
for us to become slaves to hate and self-hate 
and resentment and desperation and isolation. 
This seder offers something different. 


No Justification for Silence 


Anti-Defamation League Dinner 
November 21, 1991 





For me personally, the thing about ADL 
that is most different is that we make a differ- 
ence. When others complain and lament and 
shake their heads about the David Dukes and 
the Plymouth Rock swastikas, ADL is doing 
more than just complaining. We’re doing 
something about it. We’re acting. As Rabbi 
Abraham Joshua Heschel said, “It is important 
to feel anxiety, but it is sinful to wallow in de- 
spair.” 

I had to struggle in these remaining few 
minutes about what I was going to say to you, 
because we’ve done so much, because we help 
people in trouble, but also because the events 
of the last few weeks have been so disturbing. 
Golda Meir once wrote 
that if Jews weren’t para- 
noid, we’d be crazy. 
Well, I don’t think that 
we're either. But tonight, 
} on my way over here, | 
2 wasn’t really paying at- 

tention. I was crossing the street, and I almost 
got sideswiped by a car that was going a little 
bit too fast, by the office. And as I jumped 
back, nearly dropping half this speech, I real- 
ized that if I had to end my job tonight, what 
would I have done to really make a difference 
in a world that’s getting increasingly more dif- 
ficult, in a world in which the rights of minori- 
ties and people of color and Jews are not being 
taken seriously enough? 

So tonight I want to spend a few minutes to 
talk not just about the other programs we do, 
but about the problem of anti-Semitism. It’s 
not a new problem. This tenacious hatred of 
Jews, this singling out of Jews for harassment 
and discrimination and persecution and group 
libel, for no other reason than the fact that 
we’re Jewish, it’s not proper dinner conversa- 
tion, I know, and I apologize for that. . . . 

But a new tradition of responding to anti- 
Semitism by blaming the victim seems to be in 
vogue, and it’s as frightening as the popularity 
and acceptance of those who engage in race- 

baiting, scapegoating, and stereotyping [that] 
the ADL is dealing with every day. It’s called: 
“blame the Jews for having the nerve to re- 
spond to people attacking us.” A police chief 
calls anti-Semitic graffiti isolated. “There’s no 
problem here,” he says. Well, ADL responds. 
We tell him there are skinheads operating in 
this town. His response: “You're creating anti- 
Semitism by complaining. You’re overreact- 
ing.” A school administrator refuses to address 
a problem of anti-Semitic graffiti and vandal- 
ism in the high school. ADL gets involved, and 
we’re told they don’t need our help. They 
don’t need other people. We people are always 
trying to tell other people what to do. We’re 
causing problems. Folks, they already had the 
problem, and ADL comes in to resolve the 
problem. 





Excerpts from eulogies given for Leonard Zakim 


[At Hanukkah, we sing] “in every age a hero arises who is 
the hero and redeemer of our people.” The word for “hero” [in 
Hebrew] is the same as “to overcome.” We can become 
heroes by overcoming our fears of others who are different 
and overcome the fear of things you thought you couldn't do. 
At the Black-Jewish Seder, everyone asked Lenny, Do we 
have to sing “We Shall Overcome”? Lenny said we have to 
sing it. Last year, near Simco’s by the Bridge, we sang “We 


Shall Overcome.” 
— Rabbi Mark Sokoll, friend 


At my bar mitzvah, he called me up on stage to sing “Mustang 
Sally” with him. | bet he’s up there jamming with Jerry Garcia in 
the rock-and-roll band in the sky right now. 

— Josh Zakim, son 


It was on the floor of the Democratic National Convention 
when Lenny and Madeleine Albright made sure the US-israel re- 
lationship was preserved by Lenny and Madeleine Albright’s 





work on the Michael Dukakis platform plank on Israel. 


— Steve Grossman, friend and Democratic activist 


Our friendship grew stronger outside Paul Tsongas's 
home . . . Lenny was one of the few guys | knew who could 
come to my church and keep the beat. [One time he spoke at 
my church and] his sermon was punctuated by cries like “Preach 
now, brother” and “That brother has some soul.” You could see 
the smile on Lenny’s face when he heard that. 
— Charles Austin, WBZ-TV reporter and cancer survivor 


Like you, | learned much from Lenny. He educated me about the 
importance of Bruce Springsteen, for example. . . . He made the 
ADL such an important part of this city. ... There was no hidden 
agenda in Lenny Zakim. His strength came from being Jewish. His 
strength came from Tikkun Olam. . . . We in the Catholic communi- 
ty are so grateful for the last 15 years. Boston Catholic Television 
aired a special program on our trip to Israel and Rome. That show 
closes with Lenny saying this: “We have the power to change 





things. It doesn’t take much to start a revolution of thought and 
spirit. It takes one person and then another and then another. We 
have to have the willingness to be respectful of each other and not 
to let differences become obstacles. It’s a responsibility and a 
chore. But when it works, it’s a work of art.” 

— Bishop William Murphy, friend 


In the Jewish tradition, there is the belief that there are 36 per- 
fectly righteous people alive at any one time. These people are 
the lamed-vavniks. The national director of the Anti-Defamation 
League, Abraham Foxman, intimated that Lenny must be one of 
those 36 people. 

— Jack Zakim, cousin 


Lenny loved the prophets — Springsteen and Dylan. Lenny’s 
life brings to mind this passage from Nikos Kazantzakis’s novel 
Zorba the Greek: “To live life completely,,Boss, you have to em- 
brace the entire catastrophe.” 

— Steve Schiang, friend 
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Plan now for your holiday gathering at La Groceria... 


\ We can accommodate your group - large or small. 
\ 


Or, give the perfect gift...A La Groceria gift certificate. \WHy 


LaGroceria 


The true flavor of Italy. 


853 Main Street, Cambridge * Near Central Square 
617-876-4162 


Corporate Catering 
Function Rooms 


http://www.lagroceriarestaurant.com/ 
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The Phoenix Guide to First Night 2000 

activities will be in the December 24th issue of the 
Boston Phoenix, highlighting the best of Boston’s 
city-wide end-of-the-millennium arts and cultural 
festival. Your source for arts and info the other 
364 nights is your best source for the last night 

of the year (and the millennium), too. 
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LLEN, A PHOTOGRAPHER, and | are all packed 
tightly into the back seat of a small four-door sedan. 
The owners of the car have asked me not to describe it 


too specifically, but I can say that the back seat is not very big. 


Pressed between Allen’s leather jacket and the photographer’s 
equipment bag, | can barely get a lungful of the car’s rather 
pungent air — heavy with cologne, warm Pepsi, and some- 
thing sweet that I can’t place. Nas is rapping on the CD 
changer, it’s late at night, and we are on our way to “hit the 
neighborhood spots” with fliers for three major rap artists. 

The guys in this car are not necessarily planning to break 
the law this evening. But still, they’re hoping the cops won’t 
be around. 

Allen, along with the guys in the front seats — Oscar and 
Menolo, whose nickname is “The Drunken Elephant” — 
works for Indi Pro, a small Boston company hired by record 
labels to do street promotion for their hip-hop acts. Armed 
with stacks of free stuff, they show up at any event where 
hip-hop fans might congregate. They give out cassettes, lan- 
yards, key chains, magnets, T-shirts — whatever they’ve got. 
They hand out fliers and they slip them onto the windshields 
of cars. They go to record stores and talk up Q-Tip, or 
Raekwon, or Big E’s latest. 

But that’s not necessarily all they do. As a street team, Allen 
and his crew might also pile into a car late at night to slap stick- 
ers onto NO PARKING signs and parking meters and car 
bumpers. Just before a hip-hop album is about to.“drop,” they 
might paper entire city blocks with posters trumpeting Dr. 
Dre’s 2001. They might do some “sniping,” which means plas- 
tering posters across every available wooden surface or stapling 
them back to back around a light pole and pushing them up 
until the entire pole is sheathed in ads for RAKIM: THE MASTER. 

Were they to do such things, it would be illegal, and nei- 
ther Indi Pro nor its rivals officially do any of them. But if — 
if — they were to do such things, it would be a pretty smart 
business move. Wallpapering entire blocks of Blue Hill Av- 
enue, it turns out, is an extremely effective way to generate 
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BADVERTISING: t/1e fitiure of music promotion is quick 
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By Michelle Chihara 


Sometimes the best marketing campaign is a 
staple gun and a good pair of sneakers 


hype among “urban youth” — the business-world eu- 
phemism for black kids — just before an album drops. If 
these guys were to do some sniping, it would be very useful 
for the record company that is paying them to be in this car. 

But, of course, they would never do such things, because 
they might get arrested. As would any reporters who might 
happen to be with them. 


OU KNOW what it reminds me of?” says Menolo. “It’s 
like back in the day, when cats did graffiti.” 

He says this while we’re standing on Lansdowne Street at 
a polite distance from Bill’s Bar, where DJ Chaos is spinning 
records. Menolo’s here hoping that patrons leaving the bar 
will take some of his fliers. But at 11 p.m., the street is de- 
serted. I’m shivering, but Menolo, in an Extreme ski jacket 
with a knit cap pulled down over his ears, seems warm 
enough. At 21, he has a joking, irrepressible energy, and an 
impish smile when he talks about what he does. “You gotta 
find places, you gotta be creative,” he says. “We don’t even 
carry IDs or anything when we’re outside.” 

We catch up with Allen and head back toward the warmth 
of the sedan. Menolo is saying, “I feel like a ninja! I just feel 
like it’s really illegal.” 

Allen, the wise and quiet leader, says, “It is.” 

Menolo keeps going: “We’re doing a martial art, you 
know, it’s cool.” 

Allen explains. “In certain areas, you know, we got to go 
in and out, like a ninja.” 

Indi Pro, run by Eddie Matthew, does promotions for 
Arista, Bad Boy, Warner Bros., and Universal. (It has also 
worked for a number of Boston radio stations, including 
WENX, a Phoenix affiliate.) It’s one of a handful of behind- 
the-scenes hip-hop companies in Boston with dedicated 
street teams for hire. Another is MetroConcepts, which is 
based in Fort Point Channel and has contracts with Rawkus 
Entertainment and Tommy Boy Records. Another is In the 
Trenches, based in Canton, which has a loose partnership 


with The Source magazine and handles Def Jam, Loud 
Records, Priority, and Franchise Marketing. In keeping with 
their image, these companies tend to keep a low profile. In 
the Trenches isn’t even listed in the phone book. 

Street promotion is as old as word of mouth, and it’s had 
a long history in the world of pop music. But it has a special 
importance in the hip-hop world, where record labels haven’t 
traditionally had as much money or as many advertising out- 
lets as rock labels. 

Credit for inventing the street team goes to Steve Rifkind, 
the white head of hip-hop label Loud Records. Rifkind was 
the first person to recognize the power of a very simple 
premise: urban youth will buy things marketed to them by 
other urban youth. Rifkind has been marketing to the streets 
since 1987, and he’s been sending boys out in a van in New 
York City since the early 90s. He’s the one who coined the 
term “street team.” In 1997, he boasted to Spin magazine 
that his street teams were so in tune, so completely one with 
what the kids wanted, that he could “put the fucking presi- 
dent in the fucking White House.” 

Since then, “street team” has become industry jargon. Call 
any hip-hop company today, from JAM’N 94.5 to Fubu 
clothes, and they will assure you that of course they have a 
street team. Record-store owners at tastemaking establish- 
ments like Funky Fresh Records, in Roxbury, and Mattapan 
Music say that street promotion is a crucial element in 
breaking any new artist. “I would say that if the promotion is 
done correctly, it gives a 20 to 25 percent boost in sales, and 
more for an artist that people don’t know is coming out,” 
says Marvette Neal, the manager at Funky Fresh Records. 
“If you give away 2000 pieces in various parts of the city and 
get people looking out for it, if there’s a buzz, and then it 
comes out in a timely manner, it’ll get bought.” 


HERE ARE dozens of records dropping every week,” 
says Tim Linberg, co-founder of MetroConcepts. Sitting 
in his company’s office, he is in front of what looks like a 














particularly thorough example of a street team’s 
handiwork: the wall is a crazy quilt of posters and ads 
for hip-hop artists, with a few alternative rockers 
thrown in for good measure. “Only a very small per- 
centage are going to break out of their region. 
There’s so much competition. So it’s the one who’s 
somehow better promoted.” 

Linberg and partner O’Neal Rowe started putting 
on shows in 1994, when Boston had even less hip- 
hop than it does now. They’ve watched the scene 
grow, slowly, and hope one day to be the one-stop 
shopping center for hip-hop acts in Boston. In the 
meantime, their street team will work for anyone 
who’s willing to pay. And they’re not hard up for 
clients: Rawkus, Tommy Boy, 321 Records, Inter- 
scope, Dodge... 

Dodge, as in cars? Yep. Street teams aren’t just for 
hip-hop anymore. In the race to reach an increasingly 
jaded and media-saturated clientele, companies of all 
stripes are increasingly on the lookout for something 
new. Like guys in a van. 

“We just took a road trip down to Pittsburgh, 
where the Carnegie Sciénce Center hired us to do 
some chalk drawings,” says Linberg. “They were 
doing an exhibit on the history of crime, and they 
wanted us to do body outlines. Nike is hiring us in 
January. And the Dodge Neon people hired us to 
hand out magnets or something about the Dodge 
Neon.” 

Dealing with clients such as Dodge means that 
street teams have to show a more polished, corpo- 
rate face, and that means seeming “real” while try- 
ing to avoid the risks that being “real” in the city 
might entail. Even Steve Rifkind, the man who in- 
vented the snipe, has gotten more circumspect since 
his “fucking White House” days. In a phone inter- 
view from Florida, where he was on vacation, 
Rifkind spoke only while chaperoned by a careful 
press representative. 

“It was never my intent to really snipe,” Rifkind 
said. “It was always my intent to get the product into 
the right hands and give you honest feedback. The 
sticker is just to create an awareness, not to, say, 
climb the highest building and put a sticker up there. 
I hope they do crack down on it. They should.” 

His press person agreed, and repeated that Loud 
Records and the Steve Rifkind Company do noth- 
ing illegal. 

At the same time, Rifkind believes that street pro- 
motion is something “corporate America” wilknever 
understand. “They’re buying [street promotions] 
*cause they have to,” he said. “Their job is not to un- 
derstand what the street is. That’s why it’s corporate 
America.” 


UT CORPORATE America already does under- 

stand. In the wake of runaway successes like the 
Blair Witch Project’s clever “Missing Persons” cam- 
paign, and with dot-com companies hyping them- 
selves by means of everything from painted buses to 
puppetry, “guerrilla marketing” — meaning any non- 
traditional method of getting the word out — has be- 
come a buzzword. Babson College even teaches a 
class on it. 

“ ‘Guerrilla marketing’ is hot, like entrepreneurship 
is hot, so the word is getting kicked around a lot,” says 
William Johnston, a lecturer at Babson who teaches that 
class. “It translates into, ‘I got no money, I got no staff, and | 
want to introduce a new business.’ So you find techniques 
that use sweat equity and your own time, and you get a 
bunch of college kids sticking fliers on windshields. It’s gen- 
erally aimed at generating word of mouth.” 

What sets street teams apart from other guerrilla mar- 
keters, even very creative ones, is that elusive edge. The kids 
on the street teams are personable and young. They wear the 
right jackets and caps and earrings and baggy pants. They 
tend to come from the world that they’re selling to. 

But they are walking a fine line, trying to provide edge to 
big companies without sacrificing credibility in their own 
neighborhoods. This isn’t always a hard line to walk; as long 
as MetroConcepts keeps up its relationships with DJs, as 
long as the guys hitting the record stores and the clubs speak 
the language, it doesn’t matter if yesterday they were giving 
out teenybopper Tre D cassettes to Britney Spears fans. 

Back in the "hood, a street team has to use its judgment. 
“There are lines that we can’t cross,” says Linberg. “Will 
Smith, he had the lead single last summer, he blew up on 
the pop level with Wild Wild West. But the movie bombed. 
Our job was supposed to be to sell the movie, to sell Will 

back to the ’hood, and it couldn’t be done. It couldn’t be 


Menolo. 











NIGHTCLUBBING: street-team members Menolo (top) and Allen 
(center and bottom) hit Lansdowne Street with fliers on their first stop 
of the night. 


done. His sound was too fluffed-up for the ’hood. | mean, 
he’s talking about running for president.” (Linberg, unlike 
Rifkind, seems to think the White House is not such a hip 
place to be.) 

Part of a street team’s job, then, is to be antennae for the 


record labels. When MetroConcepts is hired, either under re- 


tainer or for contracts paying from $800 to more than 
$3000 a month, it will do everything in its power to promote 
a record. But it’ll also let the label know if a record is just too 
lame to be pushed. A superstar rapper’s label hired Metro- 
Concepts last summer to promote a single, and “they were 
really pushing it, and even pressed up a snippet tape, but the 
word on the street was fucking awful,” says Linberg. “If the 
dance floor empties when the DJ spins the record, that is the 
most vital thing to tell the label.” 


ND PART of the job is simply to avoid getting stopped by 
police with a staple gun and a fat stack of posters. 

The cops who look for street teams are from Code En- 
forcement, a police unit that patrols the city in green-and- 
white cars, checking out quality-of-life complaints and look- 
ing for things like overloaded dumpsters. Sniping counts as a 
quality-of-life complaint. 

“We’ve had areas, especially Mattapan and Roxbury 
along Blue Hill Avenue, where they flood the areas with 
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signs,” says director James Cahill. “We’ve had nu- 

merous complaints from residents. It’s for rock 
bands, things of that nature, and a lot of times, we 
don’t have too much information on them. It’s kind 
of hard to write up a violation. Seems like lately 
with all these Bad Boy Productions, all these differ- 
ent ones, all of a sudden they just do massive sig- 
nage. In the past six to eight months, there’s just 
been an increase of these massive productions, this 
type of thing. They must spend a fortune making 
these posters.” 

In response to the increase, the mayor upped 
the fine for postering from $50 to $300 per 
poster for every day that a sign remains up. 
MetroConcepts got slapped with a huge fine a 
couple of months ago; as a result, Linberg and 
Rowe swear they’ve stopped sniping. “For some 
reason, someone said it was us,” says Rowe 
“We're not stupid. We took responsibility and 
moved on. And we’re not doing that anymore.” 
Stanley Navaire at In the Trenches and Eddie Q 
both say that since MetroConcepts got slapped, 
they’ve all learned their lesson. 

Still, somebody is putting those posters up. And 
one night, out on Harrison Avenue with some guys 
on a street team, I am definitely with that some- 
body. Our little group — five people and an armful 
of posters — doesn’t go unnoticed for long. An 
unmarked car pulls over, and a voice from within 
barks, “I hope you have a permit for that.” Two of 
the guys vanish while I stick around for a lecture 
from the cop, who threatens to take me in and then 
backs off. 

“It’s not a big deal,” Allen says nonchalantly, 
when I ask him later about whether he gets stopped. 
“We don’t stick around long enough to get fined.” 

For street-team members, the danger is obvi- 
ously part of the appeal. Most of the guys I spoke 
with don’t make a living from their street-team 
work; either they’re in school or they have other 
jobs and do it for fun and free CDs. MetroCon- 
cepts can’t pay most of the guys (up to 20 on any 
given project), but it treats them like interns, en- 
couraging them to spend time in the office learn- 
ing about the industry. Mike, the MetroConcepts 
team captain, is paid, but he’s also learning about 
artist management while he leads the snippet- 
tape campaigns. 

Dylan, one of the guys on one of the teams, 
says that he does make ends meet: “They take 
good care of me.” Walking around outside Axis, 
on Lansdowne Street, he is stickering for a rap 
group. Two acts, called Screwball and Exhibit, 
have just finished rapping, and now’s the best 
time to snipe and sticker because the right people 
will see it as they leave. Dylan’s walking slowly, 
thwapping available surfaces with one hand, peel- 
ing with the other, and keeping lookout for cops 

and Lansdowne security. Sticker backings flutter 
to the ground behind him like a trail of bread 

crumbs. “We put ’em up, then the City of Boston 
takes *em down, and then we put ’em back up in 
the same places,” he says, without a hint of frus- 
tration. In fact, when he talks about the law, a 
distinct note of pride creeps into his voice. “We 
get chased, a lot. That’s why we dress up. We get nice 
suits, sneakers. We’re repping when we’re out here. An: 
we've gotta run.” 

Dylan doesn’t see himself as just another underpaid Joe on 
a street corner handing out fliers. And clothing and footwear 
companies clearly believe that street teams are cool enough 
that they want the guys to be seen wearing their logos. They 
might be the low-paid, high-risk end of an expensive market- 
ing campaign, but “it’s not like there’s a shortage of kids 

wanting to be involved,” Linberg says. 

So, street teams wear free gear from hot urban brands like 
ENYCE and Fubu. They get some free music. They think of 
themselves as ninjas. And they do it, at least in part, because 
they like the image. Like the rest of the world of hip-hop, 
they’re caught between wanting to be badass motherfuckers 
outside the system, and wanting the system to pay them for 
doing it. 

And if the outlaw thing ever gets tiring, they can always go 
for better perks. The clothing label Fubu has begun not only 


outfitting its street team, but also sending them out in a fully 
decorated van with 20 speakers and 13 televisions. As Fubu 
co-founder Keith Perrin says, “We're always wondering, 
What else can we do to make it hot?” & 


Michelle Chihara can be reached at mchihara@phx.com. 


‘We don't even carry IDs when we're outside. ' 
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ANTA CLAUS IS the result of a Coke 
deal 
No joke. Fat, jolly Santa 

with the red suit and cap, the thick black belt 
and sooty boots, the rosy cheeks, the lumi- 
nous eyes, the brighter-than-white teeth — is 
the spawn of an advertising campaign by 
Coca-Cola back in the 1930s. 

Surprised? Don’t be. As far as Coca-Cola 
is concerned, this is public knowledge. The 
company is open about its role in populariz- 
ing Santa; it has even sponsored gallery exhi- 
bitions on “Advertising as Art” that explain 
how it all happened, one of which was held at 
the Carrousel du Louvre, in Paris, in 1996. 
Here’s the story: 

Back in the late 19th century, when Coca- 
Cola was new, the whole purpose of the bev- 
erage was medicinal. If you were feeling 
“low” or if you suffered from headaches, a 
Coke was the perfect remedy. The featured 
ingredient — cocaine, or coca-bean extract 


the guy 


— guaranteed a renewed agility and acuity. 
Indeed, many people found out about Coke 
from their pharmacists; the company paid 
pharmacists a commission if drugstores al- 
lowed them to install a carbonation tap on 
the premises. 

By the 1930s, Coca-Cola needed to re- 
evaluate its business plan. The more contro- 
versial aspects of the beverage had long been 
dealt with (as early as 1903, coca-bean ex- 
tract was removed and caffeine took its 
place), but it was the Depression; beverage 
sales were slow — especially in the wintry 
months — and Coca-Cola needed a new 
hook and line to attract the American market. 

So, in 1931, Coca-Cola changed its target 
audience: from the adult looking for a phar- 
maceutical pick-me-up to the whole family. 
Coca-Cola was now a great taste to be en- 
joyed by everyone! To bring the point home, 
the company launched an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign that pioneered the use of well- 
known artists as ad designers. Coca-Cola 
blitzed pharmacies and stores with promo- 
tional material suitable for the whole family. 

The most successful illustrations were by a 
Swedish artist named Haddon Sundblom, 
whose work depicted a portly white man in a 
red suit bringing joy to family and friends 
with a bottle of Coke. The figure in the illus- 
trations was the first modern Santa. 


ATURALLY, COKE can’t take full credit 

for bringing Santa into the homes and 
hearts of Americans everywhere; the full his- 
tory of Santa Claus is much longer than the 
history of the Coca-Cola company. Various 
folk traditions incorporate mysterious holiday 
gift givers: St. Nicholas, loosely based on a 
fourth-century bishop of Asia Minor; a Scan- 
dinavian dwarf or a goat; Kolyada, the white- 
robed girl of pre-revolutionary Russia who 
arrived atop a sleigh with accompanying car- 
olers; and the many religious gift bearers as- 
sociated with the Magi. 

In the United States, the Dutch were pri- 
marily responsible for spreading the idea of 
Sante Klaas, whose character was based on 
one of their revered bishops. Sante Klaas 
gave form to the current myth of Santa and 
fleshed out his reputation as a gift giver: eight 
flying reindeer, living near the North Pole, 
filling socks with presents, arriving through 
the chimney. 

Two people are usually given credit for 
creating the American version of Santa: 
Clement C. Moore and Thomas Nast. In 
1823, Moore wrote “A Visit from St. 
Nicholas,” the poem we generally think of as 
“’Twas the Night Before Christmas.” His de- 
scription of Santa is suggestive of a fat man, 
in the gnomish fashion of the earlier Euro- 
pean versions. 

The poem reads: 
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Did a soda-pop company invent Santa? 


Coca-Claus 


BY SEETA PENA GANGADHARAN 


His eyes how they twinkled! His dimples 
how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a 
cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like 
a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white 
as the snow. . . 

He had a broad face, a little round belly 

That shook when he laughed, like a bowl 
of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump, a right jolly 
ae 


Nearly 40 years later, political cartoonist 


Thomas Nast drew a version of St. Nicholas 





for Harper’s Illustrated Weekly. Nast’s Santa, 
now a famous image, wears a woolly suit and 
resembles a stout elf with whiskers and a 
beard. But still, he doesn’t look quite like 
Santa. Most of Nast’s illustrations were black 
and white, but even in his color renditions, 
Santa prefigures the modern, commercial 
image only vaguely. Most notably, his trade- 
mark bright red color is missing. 

As a jolly man in a red suit, Santa Claus is 
pure Coke. The company found that Haddon 
Sundblom’s image of Santa Claus — mod- 
eled, incidentally, on a retired salesman named 
Lou Prentice — hit the-right buttons in terms 
of stirring the hearts and quenching the thirsts 
of consumers everywhere. The company con- 

tracted with Sundblom to continue 
making Coke ads with this model 
for the next 35 years. 

Using Sundblom’s version of 
Santa, Coca-Cola orchestrated a 
full frontal attack on the market. 
Santa-Coke propaganda was ev- 
erywhere. Magazine advertise- 
ments were particularly popular, 
as were point-of-purchase promo- 
tional items. Collectibles, too, 
were another way that Coca-Cola 
expanded its presence — a strate- 
gy that is standard today for any 
advertiser, from Camel to Nike. 

Coca-Cola also patented a for- 
mula for the bright red color used 
for Coke packaging and for 
Santa’s suit. Any artist working for 
Coca-Cola was required to use this 







ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARK REUSCH 





color red; every Santa in every Coke ad was 
the exact same red color as the Coke label. As 
with its famous bottle, Coke had given birth 
to a nearly universal American icon. 


MARKETING campaign, of course, 

can be too successful for its own good. 
We no longer associate the Coca-Cola 
company with Santa, even a Santa dressed 
in the exact color of a Coke can. In becom- 
ing ubiquitous, the two icons have become 
independent again. Now the link is a mat- 
ter of advertising history, something to be 
studied by marketing students and maybe 
the slew of tourists and French citizens 
who saw Coke’s exhibit at the Louvre. Oc- 
casionally, Coca-Cola revives Sundblom’s 
Santa in a nostalgic appeal to its. loyal con- 
sumers, but the story is rarely told. 

As Mark Pendergrast, author of For God, 

Country and Coca-Cola, concluded: 


Prior to the Sundblom illustrations, 
the Christmas saint had been variously 
illustrated wearing blue, yellow, green, or 
red. .. . After the soft-drink ads, Santa 
would forever more be a huge, fat, relent- 
lessly happy man with broad belt and 
black hip boots — and he would wear 
Coca-Cola red. . .. While Coca-Cola has 
had a subtle, pervasive influence on our 
culture, it has directly shaped the way we 
think of Santa. tJ 


Seeta Pena Gangadharan is a freelance 
writer living in London. 
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Personals 


Where Great Relationships Begin. 











This 
is Ken, I’m 5'11”, 
200 Ibs. and in good 
shape. I’m intelligent, 
good looking, very compas- 
sionate, loving and would like 
to share life with the right 
gal. Leave me a mes- 
sage, I’d like to get 

back to you. 
























4 Hi, my name is 
(/ Janet, I’m 5’4”, 125 
lbs., brown hair, brown 









heart. I’m also very 
romantic. 





‘Meet Local People. ‘ 

*-FREE to Place or listen to personal ads. 

*FREE to connect live with other callers for 
l-on-1 conversations. 


‘Totally FREE for Women. 
® , | ‘ 
1000's of callers every day! Call for our FREE special offer: 


617-245-1001 


The Nightline Service does not prescreen callers and assumes no responsibilities for personal meetings via our phone service. Must be 18 or over. Toll charges may apply. Optional paid services. Call for details. 


eyes. I’m into art, theater, 
surfing, skateboarding, play- 
ing soccer and swing danc- 
ing. I’m very nice, a kid at 
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the puzzle 
#1205 What's —. 


BY DON RUBIN 


Can you match the views from outside the plane with the 
corresponding views from inside the cockpit? 















1) 7) 










































2) 8) 
3) 9) 
4) 10) 
5) 11) 











6) 12) 











Rules 


1) Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Phoenix Puzzle Winner 
Pens. 

2) All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle #1205, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02215) by noon on Wednesday, December 15. 
Phoenix employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3) In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We have only 10 pens to give away each week, 
so when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a lottery. 

4) All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 



















Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
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Solution #1203: Chevy chase 
2 Cavalier 3 Caprice 

7 Camaro | Corsica 

6 Corvette > | 

4 Celebrity 






2 “ott 
seretta 














Note: due to an error, only six blanks 
were given for the seven cars pictured in 
Puzzle # 1203. (We accidentally omitted 
the Caprice. ) pint who correctly filled 
in all six blanks was awarded a pen. 
Special congratulations to Richard Burke 
and Brian McNamara, who successfully 
identified car #3 as a Caprice anyway. 





Pens to the following: 


© 1999 ROGER JONES 
















1) Phil Rinehart, Cambridge 5) Richard Burke, Hamilton g 
2) Maurice Haddon, Medford 6) Kevin Cotterly, Loudon, 5 
3) Joseph Loffredo, Somerville NH > 
4) Brian McNamara, Lowell 7) Pat Early, Manchester, NH 8 COPYRIGHT © 1999 UNITED FEATURES SYNDICATE 
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VOTED BY EXOTIC DANCER MAGAZINE 





Civil rights leader Ton Atkins, 60, the first i 4 : Hie om 
black Boston City Councillor, will be -. A Ys 
honored in a documentary on BNN-TV, i 


Cable Channel 23, on Friday Dec. 17 at 3pm # cl N 
and Friday Dec. 24 at 7pm. 









Attorney Atkins, former executive director of t ne 

the Boston NAACP and vice chairman of the AMERICA pol oT “Paps epee 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, has ® COUPLES ARE ALV 
developed Lou Gehrig’s Disease and lives in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 









The documentary features local community 
leaders remembering Atkins’ tenacity, per- 
serverance and dedication. It has been 
produced by Dr. Kevin Howerly, Assistant 
Professor of Communication at Northeastern. 
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REAL ESTATE 


To place your own Roommates 
ad call (617)859-3300 





*ADMIRALS 
HILL/CHELSEA*Fun Prof 
M sks F/M 21-35 to share mod- 

ern 2BR 2Bath apt w/terrace 
Cent. air/heat, prkg, pool. $650 
incl utils. Avail asap. 617-884- 
4205 


BOSTON’S MOST 
EFFICIENT 


Roommate Service 
INSTANT ONLINE 
RESULTS! 
FREE TO 


SEARCH §. ST 


www.Easy 
Roommate 
.com 


Roommates* Apartments 


SEARCH FREE 
LIST FREE 


BostonRenter.com 
617-531-2033 


ACTON 
Sunny 2bdrm 1.5ba twnhse, Fe- 
male pref, non-smoker only 
$550/mo. Avi. ASAP. 
978-266-1045 


ACTON Worcester GM couple 
seeks M or F housemates. Call 
Eric 978-263-9427 Fax 207-866- 
4827 Mention ad 


ALLSTON 2BDRM: Seeking 
Prof. M to share amazing 2 floor 
2bdrm, 2bth apartment. W/D + 
brand new Kitchen appliances 
Smokers OK $750pm call 617- 
216-3621 


ALLSTON M for 1st fl room near 
trans, pkng, utils. Ref. kit, priv 
Non-smoker Quiet $400 nego- 
tiable Avi.now 
617-787-3807 


ALLSTON Nice rm in 3 person 
apt. Nr bus line & green line 
$375/mo +. Avi now. 617-782- 
3476. Nice quiet loc 
617-787-4383. 


ALLSTON/CAMBRIDGE 
Seeking friendly, funny, financial- 
ly stable M to share VERY large 
2 BR apt. 1 block from HARVARd 
STADIUM. Foreigners please 
apply! $500 + utils. MONTHLY 
LEASE. (first, last, deposit). No 
dogs. 11/1. Auguste at 617-782- 
9978, or bauer @fas. harvard.edu 


ARLINGTON: Prof GM sks prof 
resp G M/F to shre 2bdrm 2bthm 
Condo cise to Bus line Nxt to Bike 
Path mdn kit W/D $650 util incl 
avail Dec 1 - Richard 781-648- 
0762 


ARLINGTON: GF 39 sks F for 
2BR newly renovated, quiet, 
near bus & shops. $600+ Avail 
now. 781-646-1072 


ARLINGTON: Prof GM(w/dog) 
sks M/F to shr Ig 2bdr frpic hrdwd 
firs bsmt strg w/d pkg very cise to 
mass ave & bus n/smk pref $750 
+ util Avail. Now Gary 781-648- 
3995 


ARLINGTON: F sks prof F pet 
lover for beautiful 2BR apt. offstrt 
pkg, hwfirs, W/D. Near cmtr rail 
$600+ Avail Jan 1 or sooner. Amy 
781-648-0191 


ARLINGTON: Prof F Sks same to 
share Irge, sunny, 2bdrm apt. in 
a house must be cat/gay friendly, 
pets OK, Nr Bus, off st pkg, W/D, 
r/smk, $650+util avail 2/1 call 
781-648-4418 


CAMBRIDGE :2 prof M, 40's sk 
M/F 30's + for pleasant, inde- 
pendent, houshid, nr Porter/Da- 
vis Sq. Nice neighborhood, prks, 
$467+ util. Steve 617-354-5033/ 
Mike 617-876-8349 


BACK BAY 
BACK BAY, F sks M/F to shr ele- 
gant 1500sf renov 2br condo on 
2 fis, Indry, rideck, ac, d/d, pkg 
avi, nr T $995 617-267-4748. 





BOSTON HARBOR/CHELSEA 

rmmte for incr. 3000ft hse boat 
w/use of sundeck,hot-tub 

sauna, sailboat, speedboat,w/d 
Great view $600 incl. util. 617- 
926-9999 


BOSTON/JP Room in 4BR. 1 
Block from T. $450/mo +. N/S 
N/Pets, Gay OK, 25-35yrs, avi 
Dec1. Nick 522-7457 


BOSTON/SOUTH $450 incls util 
Lrg 2bdrm. Sk M/F 25+ shr apt nr 
T & bus, 10min frm dwntwn, nr 
beach, cin, quiet nbrhd, EIK 
1.5bth, shr office. avi now 

Doug 617 268-9035 


BOSTON: 1bdr apt to shr in clas- 
sic Brownstone with view of 
Charles. Terrific location, totally 
furnished. Great guy Ikg for F, 30- 
50. $425/mo. 617-424-8859 


BOSTON; Zen Martial Art Tempie 
living, study under Shim Gum 
Do, Mind Sword Path Founding 
Master, Zen Master Chang Sik 
Kim. Spacious, clean, secure liv- 
ing near Cleveland Circle. Pri- 
vate room, beautiful grounds 
Meals, utilities, training fees in- 
cluded. $700./month. $50 park- 
ing. Call Mary Stackhouse @ 
(617)787-1506 


BRAINTREE Shr condo 2bdrm 
w/d pkng full use of apt. need car 
Avi. ASAP $400 Call 781-843- 
2460. leave mess anytime D/N 


BRIGHTON/NEWTON LINE 
PROF n/smk F 30+ to shr 7rm apt 
w/same hdwd firs bicny yd wash- 
er esy pkg quiet $550+utils avail 
12/15 or 1/1 617-254-5579 


BRIGHTON: 3f students sks f 18- 
24 for spac 4bdrm apt plenty of 
stge space easy access to T 
15min to BU off street pkg W/D 
two porches nice landscape 
$437 - Melissa 617-783-1313 


BRINGHAM CIR: F skg M/F 23- 
30 for ig 2BR on Green (E), #39, 
#66 bus. Avi. 1-1. $450+ pets 
negot. Call Melissa at 617-277- 
7440 


BROOKLINE/COOLIDGE 
CNR/LONGWOOD AVE: Furn 
Bedroom avail in great apt. Mod- 
ern kitch & bath. Hdwd firs, W/D 
in bldg. $700/mo, includes all 
617-277-9661 


BROOKLINE/COOLIDGEC- 
NR/LONGWOODAVE: Sk prof F 
25-35 for large 2Br. 2 min from T 
HW, Deck, Storage, Laundry in 
build $675 incl H, HW. Avi ASAP 
Please call 232-4054 


BU APT: Off Brighton Strip*** 
Allston, full kitch, 2 Ige common 
rms, bath on every floor, beauti- 

ful, HW Firs. $400.00. Going 

fast, hurry! 2 rooms left!! Call 
Christian @ 617-839-3534 


CAMB/FRESHPD 
2 women skg 1 woman to share 
large sunny 2-story 4BR/2BA 
Vict apt h/w firs in lovely nbrhd nr 
Fresh Pond. 1 cat; nor more pets 
Room $600+, avail 1/1 617-864- 
5872 or 617-864-5126 


CAMBRIDGE 


Prof, 23-35 wanted to share spa- 
cious 2 BR near Central, Kendal, 
& Inman Sq. Huge room w/lots of 
windows. On street parking, se- 
cure building, near laundry, gro- 
cery and B-Side lounge 

$550/mo, Avail NOW!!! (12/17 or 


1 ee $57-8677. 


CAMBRIDGE- rms avi, skg F for 
semi-furn, prv ent.$620, all rms 
inc. utils, w/d, Irg kit. rm w/cable, 
conv. to red/green T. Other rms 
$350-$600. 617-666-3646 


CAMBRIDGE: M/F wanted for 2 
refurn. rms in 4 bd rm hse. W/D, 
DW, 15 min to Hrvd Sq T. Quiet 
Loc. $550+. UB Grad St/Prof Ma- 
ture, Neat, Quiet, N/S. Avi. 12/1 
call Joe 617-354-9836 


CAMBRIDGE: Resp M/F for 2 
BR, Camb/Somv line. Gay/les- 
bian/smoker frndly. Have cats 
$447+ util. Call after 5P. Avail 
12/1. Wendy or Ari 617-666-9443 


CAMBRIDGE: 22 yr M sks 
agreeable M/F to shr 2BR btwn 
Inmann & Kendall Sq $500 + 
avail now 617-661-7474 


CAMBRIDGE: Huge sensa- 
tionally located in Porter Sq, 7rm 
3bdrm apt, hw firs, no smk, semi- 
veg, short term okay avail 12/20 
$625 (617)491-4216 





Real Estate 


CENTRAL SQ; N/S, F to shr 
sunny BR in 3BRM apt. Cable tv 
basic phone and all util included! 
3rd floor, porch, 2 cats. $500 Call 
Peggy before 11pm. Avail 12/15 
or 01/01. 617-547-7894 


CHARLESTOWN- Prof M/F to 
shr irg 3BR apt. Hdwd firs, Mod 
kit, bckyrd patio, nr T, Great city 
views 25. 781-749-2787 


CLEVELAND 
CIRCLE 


Rmt for 3br condo on T, d/d,a/c 
renov ktch, hdwd fir, prch. $370 
inc ht/hw: avail. 12/1 Call 617- 
277-5364 


DORCHESTER; Prof GWM sks 
same for rm in 2brm apt. study, 
dng rm, w/d, on st. pkng 5 min to 
T $400/mo. Avail Now. Call Bill 
617-825-9513 


DORCHESTER: UMASS. Need 
1 male for mod, spacious, car- 
peted apt. on T. Central A/C (air), 
Laundry, dsh. wshr. CATV + 
Furn. $395. 617-822-3283 


DORCHESTER: Prof M sks 30+ 
prof to shr ig 2br + apt in victo- 
rian. Sunny, hwf, w/d, nr T. Non 
smkr. $625 + util. 617-436-1705 


EAST ARLINGTON: resp. m 30+ 
to shr with 2 $600 first and last 
w/d 10min to allewife and mass 
ave. bus. ref. call 781-643-4211 


EAST BOSTON: Sunny apt to 
shr w/ mother. T access, pkg & 
indry. $400 +.utils. Call Tim 
(w)617-624-0430 


EAST BOSTON Sk M non-smk 
respons. for 1rm, pvt bath Near T 
5mins to Govt Ctr. $350+ 1/3 util 
Cail Jose 617-561-8924 


EAST SOMERVILLE: Rm avail 
$575 all util. W/D on-st pkg close 
to T/Bus 617-623-9593 


EVERETT: Bi M/F, 30+, to shr 
Irge house, your room 14x15 w 
own phne. $320/mo inc! all utils + 
cable. Avail 1/1. Pat 617-381- 
0630 


EVERETT: Prof. Female, n/s to 
share nice house. Unique private 
living situation. w+d, +1/3 util, no 
pets. $395/mo 
617-389-8104 


FENWAY: 3BR nr clubs, train & 
bus lines. Top floor, roof access 
NO FEE!! Avail 11/1. $1560- 
$1610. 617-266-1258, jren 
da @ palmerdodge.com 


FRESH POND near Harv. Studio 
apt. in large house. $900/mo incl 
utils. W/D 1st, last + secur. Avail 
NOW. 617-492-7829 


GREAT IN HP!: GWM sks resp 
GM roommate. $350/mo Split 
util. Hyde Park Be neat, n/smok- 
er, n/drugs. avail 1/1/00 Call 
Andy, 617-361-3093 


GUARANTEED? 
Well, yes. All of our ROOM- 
MATE ads come with the 
Phoenix Guarantee. That is, 
we'll keep running your ad until 
you find your perfect roommate 
Guaranteed. A 4-line ad is only 
$79. Place your ad today and, if 
you say so, we gladly renew it 
for FREE every 4 weeks! 


The Phoenix 
Classifieds. 


617-859-3300 


HARVARD SQ; Rm avail. thru 
Sept 2000. Rent includes all 
Unique situation. $800/mo. 781- 
344-8031 


JAMAICA PLAIN: 2prof f w/cats 
sk n/s m/f for sunny beatiful 
3bdrm nr pond and T Deck/hdwd 
firs $550+ util avail. 12/15 617- 
524-3534 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted for 
semi-veg, non-smoking, musical 
household. $425 inci ht. Call 617- 
983-2731 


JAMAICA PLAIN: Mature Wom- 
an Non/Skr for 2bdrm condo Ce- 
ramic tile hrdwd firs w/d storage 
off street parking near Forest 
Hills T $350inc! util(1sViast/secu- 
rity)call 617-635-4505(w) 
(617)522-5157(h) 


JP NEAR POND: Seek quiet, N/S 
roomate for large 2 bed condo 
w/hdwd firs, stge, Indry, on st pkg 
Nr grn line, buses. N/Pets 
$600/mo + utils. 617-522-4818 
JP; Skng F for 2BDRM/1 Bath, 
Dng, Lvg Rms, ElK, Hdwd firs. Nr 
T. N/S/pets. 1st & Sec. $650+ 
Ana 617-983-4927 


THE BOSTON 


nix 





LOWER ALLSTON; Skg M/F for 
3BR apt. 15 min wik to Harv Sq 
on st pkng. $467+util 

Avail 12/1 617-783-1632 


LYNN: Flax Pd, mat resp qte prof 
M/F wntd for sparc furn. 2BR, liv 
rm, Ig kit, ceil fans, pantry, bkyrd 
deck, pkg, 11x11 carp BR, bit-in 
shivs. Smk OK, no drugs $425 
incl util, cbl, dog. ref req. Avi 1-1 
781-596-9893 


M/2F/Cat seeking calm/mature 
human to share 4BR Jan 1. 10 
min to Port/Davis W/D, DW. 
attic. resp. smk ok. $450+ 
Barry/Laura 776-9656 


MAGAZINE ST. APT: sks m/f to 
shre 2bdr apt 5 min from Central 
Sq T. Ground fir, partially furn, 
2bdrm, Heat & util.inc. Now avail 
978-927-0166. 


MEDFORD WEST M/F 30+ wkg 
non-smkr. Sunny rm in Ig clean 
hse, great yd, pkg, bus, sep fd, no 
pets $325+ 

781-483-7309 


MEDFORD: F, N/S to shr gor- 
geous 2BR. Nr Orng/Red T & Rt 
93. Hdwd fir, W/D, new dck, pkg 
Please be honest, clean, easy- 
joing. $515+. Avail Jan 6. 781- 
-1268 


MISSION HILL 

1 male & 1 female, in 20's seek- 
ing 2 roomates, in 20's, prefer 
Male but females okay. Must be 
clean and responsible. Creative 
music minded people preferred 
Large kitch, living room and big 
porch. Convenient to Orange 
line, Green line & 66 bus. $357 & 
$327, avail January 1. 617-541- 
3854 Call anytime, lv message 
for Jennifer or Mark 


MUST SEE LUXURY- F & GM 
sks 1 rmt to shr 4bdrm for new 
2800sq ft. condo. 15 min N of 
Boston. Central air, deck, cath 
ceilings, prkg, w/d, furnished 
$500+. (617)968-2960 


J Roommate ad 
worked. Cancel it! 


That's what we hear every day 
from people who placed a Guar- 
anteed Ad in the Phoenix Room 
mates Section. THE GUARAN- 
TEE: We keep running your ad 
until you find a roommate. And a 
4-line ad is only $79. So, what are 
you waiting for? Place your ad 
today and if you say so, we glad- 
ly renew it for FREE every four 
weeks! 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


859-3300 
NEWTON: GWM 


50 YO, sks clean, quiet, resp 
N/S, GM, age 35-55 to shr attrac, 
mostly furn 2BR apt. Lge, sunny 
lv rmv/din rm, Euro-style kitch, 1 
BA, complete W/ A/C, D/D, WW. 
Sm yd w/patio & gardn. Laund 
facil avail. Room avail, ige, un- 
furn, sunny, w/wik in closet. Conv 
to stores, rte 128, Mass Pike, 
Rvrsde Grn In. $595/mo + 1/2 
elec. Heat & free pkg inci. Avail 
immed., serious replies only. 
617-965-6979. lv mes. 


NEWTONVILLE Hsemate, 30- 
55, 2 shr beaut spacious vic 
pking, w/d, hdwd fis, 3 yo & cats 
$575 + 1/4 util. Avail 12/01 
617-965-7846. 


OAK SQUARE Sk cin, quiet, 
courteous, no pets, N/S, prof for 
1bdrm in ige, sunny, spacious, 
2bdrm apt. Avi 12/15 or 1/1 $500 
w/prkg, util. 617-782-1422 


PORTER SQ: Ig BR Avail in 3BR 
Apt. Great Loc. 1 Bik to T. Pkg 
avail. 2ig Decks. $535+. Call 
666-6725 


QUINCY; Share Studio 
$100/mo. Woman only. Delco. 
617-376-2309 


REVERE BEACH- 3M sk 4th M 
for 3rd fir rm in furn hse. 3bIk to 
Beach/stores/T. $350+dep & ref 
Call 781-289-5788. 


REVERE BEACH BLVD- Quiet 
non-smoker, to share apt in wa- 
terfront 3 family house Lrg 
frnt/rear decks, on/off St pkg, cls 
to T. $400 incl ht/elec. Hal 781- 
485-0507 


REVERE BEACH BLVD- Quiet, 
non-smoker, to share apt in wa- 
terfront 3 family house Lrg 
frnv/rear decks, on/off St pkg, cis 
to T. $400 incl hVelec. Hal 781- 
485-0507 


SALEM NH: single M sks single 
F to share 1BR apt. Rent is ne- 
gotiable. Joe 603-890-0385 


DON'T WASTE 
MONEY ON 
ADVERTISING. 


onto oe] 
SLI S SSRIS 


Turning Auctions Upside Down. 


SHERBORNE: Sk easy going 
hsemate, M/F, 35+, for rural farm 
house. 1 cat, peaceful, quiet, 
birds, nature & trails. Sense of 
humor, share chores, $500 + 
utils. 781-674-7324 Kate-week- 
days 


SOMERVILLE: 1rm avail now. 
Safe nbrhd nr public trans. Excel 
cndtn $400 negot. Shrt term ok 
Flex terms 617-776-0588 


SOMERVILLE: Rmmte needed 
to shr 2BR. Hwfirs, W/D, nr 
Porter/Harvard Sq. $600+ half 
utils. 617-591-8655 


SOMERVILLE: M seeks M/F for 
2BR apt avail 1/1. Perf for grad 
stud/prof. N/S/Pets. 5 min to Port 
Sq. $412+ utils, + 1st mth de- 
posit. Kevin 617-625-1024 


SOMERVILLE GWM sk M for 1 
Bdrm in 2bdrm apt, sunny, Ig 
spacious, N/S, safe, quiet, EIK 
$475+. 617-628-2998 


SOMERVILLE/DAVIS SQ: 27 yr 
old prof M, sks prof M/F to shr 
hse. Hw firs, W/D, patio & grdn, 
Ig kitch/closets. On st pkg. Nr T. 
N/S/Drugs/Pets. Avail 1/1. $650. 
617-623-2221 


SOMERVILLE/PORTER SQ: 2 
sublets avail in 3BR for 1/1 & 2/1 
Smokers ok. No pets except 
small. $500-$530/mo w/ht & 
H20. 20's pref. 617-776-9397 


SOMERVILLE; GWM sk same 
1.5 bath, parking, quiet, dog, on 
bus-Davis. N/S, A/C, W/D, clean 
$475+. 617-776-7206 


SOMERVILLE-1rm in 3Br walk to 
Porter/Harv. Sq. $367 Mo + 1/3 
Util N/S, N/P, Greg 617-625-1251 
or Alain 617-629-2453 


SOMERVILLE: Rmmte wnted for 
3BR apt, nr Inman/Harv Sq. W/D 
$350/mo. Avail 1/1. Call Tuck or 
Gabe 617-625-2924 


SOMRVLE/PrtrSq. 


5 min walk to T. M rmt to shr 3BR 
apt. No smk/pets. $360/mo+ 
Charlie or Robert (617) 776-1254 


SOUTH BOSTON/SAVIN HILL 
2 rms avail in quiet hse. Good for 
creative person. Nr T, renov. 
W/D, 1 & 1/2 bths. Pkg grge. No 
lease. $550 & $575 

incl all utils. 617-474-1664 


STURBRIDGE AREA 
Looking for GWM seeking GM 
roommate. Students welcome 
18-24. Have two 4-wheelers 
Only sincere replies. No alco- 
hol/drugs. Call 1-508-347-1176 


TEWKSBURY: 128/93. Female 
Sks Female to shr 11rm, 2 car 
garage, w/d, Ige kit, wd stve, on 
river, Ige yrd w/grden. $600+ util 
avail now. 978-658-2621 


VOTED 
BOSTON’S BEST! 
In the Boston Phoenix Reader's 
Poll. FREE previews before you 
sign up. FREE listings if you have 
a room to rent. Free updates by 
Web and E-mail 
Apartment Access 
617-975-0003 
www.Roommate 
Access.com 


Watertown: M sks M/F N/S prof 
to shr spacious hse inc: W/D, 
pkng, T. $700+ utils. 617-571- 
1965 

WATERTOWN: bif sks n/s F for 
3bdrm ww ac w/d pkg yd strge 


bdrm and study for $600+ 12/1 
617-926-2840 






WATERTOWN: 30+, N/S, to shr 
house w/owner & cat. Deck, gar- 
den, nr river & T, W/D, pkg. $585 
inc utils. Avi 02/01. 617-923- 
2307 


WATERTOWN; 31 yr old GWM 
sks clean, considerate 27-40 M/F 
for 2BRM condo. W/D, Deck 
Hdwd firs, Pool, furn if nded. N/S 
No drugs/pets. Nr Bus. $600incl 
util. Avail 1/1 

617-923-6231 


WATERTOWN; 31 yr old GWM 
sks clean, considerate 27-40 M/F 
for 2BRM condo. W/D, Deck, 
Hdwd firs, Pool, furn if nded. N/S, 
No drugs/pets. Nr Bus. $600inc!l 
util. Avail 1/1 

617-923-6231 


WELLESLEY: 1 BR avail immed 
in furn apt. Walk dist to Woodland 
& Wellesly Farms station. No 
pkg. W/D, shared Bath. Lots of 
closet spc. N/S, pref quiet stud 
$550/mo. Chris 781-431-8610 


WEST NEWTON 


Prof. male or female 
28+ to share a 2 br. in a Two fam- 
ily home Minutes from Pike 
Parking W/D, $550.+ 
Flexible move in date. Call John 


617-859-3310 


To place your own Housemates 
ad call (617)859-3300 





BOSTON’S MOST 
EFFICIENT 


Roommate Service 


INSTANT ONLINE 
RESULTS! 
FREE TO 


sEenact Us 8 
y 


www.Eas 
Roommate 
.com 


Acton or Worcester. Free room 
for help renovating classic hous 
es of GM pair. Write Box 3167 
Worcester, MA 01613 


BELMONT, Charming 2+ bdrm 
house. Nr Harvard/73 bus to shr 
w/Prof F, N/S, no more pets 
$750/mo. 617-489-6801 


BRIGHTON/OAK SQ: Skng 
prof/grad, M/F, for 4 BR hse w/ 2 
guys. Frndly, Bzy, quiet, U B 
same great views/ big hse. W/D. 
no mre pets. $550+ utils. 617- 
254-8297 


BRIGHTON: Oak Sq skng prof f 
28+ to shr spac 2bdrm apt in 
house hdwd firs pkg avail ASAP 
no pets $575+util 617-782-9430 


BROOKLINE: Coolidge Crnr! 3 
Prots skng fourth to shr spacious 
hse, yrd, 2 pfchs, grt loc 
$385/mo inci heat/util. N/S/Pets 
617-432-2094 


CAMBRIDGE: Nr. Kendall/MIT 
2bdrms avail in Ige 8rm dpix, 
W/D. N/S/Pets. $575+ each. One 
yr lease, 1st/last/secur. 617-876- 
2272 


Did you know that all 
Phoenix Housemate 
ads TE 
GUARANTEED? 
That's right, we keep running 
your ad until you find a house- 
mate. And a 4-line ad is only $79. 
So, what are you waiting for? 
Place your ad today and, if you 
say so, we gladly renew it for 

FREE every four weeks! 
The Phoenix Classifieds 


859-3300 


JFK/UMASS 
DORCHESTER. Skg clean 
quiet respons, housemate to shr 
spacious, newly renov. 3bd/2bth 
twnhse in safe, nice nghbhd. 5 
min walk to Red Line. $450. 617 
265-7280 


E BOSTON: Prof M/F, N/S, to shr 
Ig 4BR hse w/ 2M/2F, Ig dog, nr 
T, safe, $350+. No drugs. 617- 
561-7875, ask for Tom/Melinda 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted for 
semi-veg, non-smoking, musical 
household. $425 inc! ht. Call 617- 
983-2731 


JAMIACA PLAIN: Hsmte to shr 
2bdrm twnhse. Wall to wail, air 
cond. Nr T. $475 - 617-504-3732 


LOWELL- Prof GWM sks GM/F 
2 rms avail now in 3BR Colonial, 
1.5bth, w/d, cls to Rts 3/495, walk 
to Cmtr Rail/UMass-Lowell. $450 
and $525, both + utils 
978-458-9509 


, 
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Classified lines 617-859-3300 


Display advertising 617-859-3227 





Save 5% on Every Uti 
in Your Home 


1.888.483.3600 


ad 


MEDFORD WEST: SKS 2 indep 
esy-gng M/F 28+ to shr grnd vict 
7rm/3bdrm 2fmly hse nr T & 
shops W/D D/D hrdwd firs N/S 
$575+ 781-492-0369 


NEWTON CORNER Share 
meals and chores in friendly N/S 
co-op. Sunny room in renov. Vic- 
torian w/garden, w/d, d/w. On bus 
line, parking. No more pets 
$450(includes utulities) Sec dep 
req 

617-527-3477 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS: Room 
avail in 11 rm hse. Nr T, evything 
included for $420. Pkg avil, W/D, 
grdn, prch & deck. N/S/Pets 
Avail now. 617-332-6524 


NEWTON, WwW 12/1 
$350/450+utils. 2RMs. Sk non- 
smok, upbeat, gentle hearted, 
artistic profs 4 grt hse w/porch 
big-yrd prkg Pike 128 T&Rail 
964-3711 


QUINCY: 26+ to shr 3BR, quiet, 
N/S, environmental home, no 
pets, nr T. Avail 12/12. $350+ 
617-472-0799 


SOMERVILLE: F seeks 2F for 
3bdrm nr davis, porter. hv 1 cat 
hardfirs, onstripark $400+. Avi 
Dec 1 + Jan 1. Call Mandy: 617 
776-6064 


SOUTH END 
Prof GM 53 sks M rmmte for 
2BDRM apt overlooking fntn in 
Worcester Square high clings 
mdrn kit/bath $575/mo(incl 
ht)+scrty and fee call Frank 617- 
247-2711 


WALTHAM: Prof F 45 sks mature 
N/S PROF F to share home 
Near T, 128, Bus. W/D, pkg 
$600+ Ref+Dep avail 1/1 781- 
891-6261 


WAYLAND: 2 rms in 5BR house 
to shr w/ 2 roommates. M/F, 20- 
30, dog ok. Wooded area. $500+ 
each. 508-358-5505 


WEST NEWTON: 4bdrm btfl hme 
Ictd in West Newton 5 min from 
mass pke and rte 128 modern kit 
bath dshwshr dryr Ilvng rm 
w/wrkng frpice w/to wall carpent- 
ing fned in bekyrd in quiet ngh- 
brhd prvte prkng Looking for ma- 
ture clean and quiet person 
$850+util call 617-724-9158(w) 
or 617-965-7232 


WHETHER YOU'RE LOOKING 
for someone with a good sense 
of humor, someone with a great 
personality, or just someone with 
a dependable car, when you 
place a Guaranteed House- 
mates ad in The Phoenix Classi- 
fieds, you'll find a housemate 
you're sure to get along with 
Guaranteed. Call 617-859-3300 
today 


Rooms 10 


LOWER ALLSTON; Skg M/F for 
3BR apt. 15 min wik to Harv Sq 
on st pkng. $467-+util 

Avail 12/1 617-783-1632 


Use the Phoenix Guaran- 
tee to sublet your piace this 
year. Simply place an ad in the 
Guaranteed Sublets section and 
we'll run it for as long as you 
need it. It's so easy, and a 4-line 
ad is only $79. Call the Phoenix 
Classifieds for more details 


617-859-3300. 





Seantesecs« . eeeces 





BOSTON 
NO FEE APTS 
All sizes 
All prices 


Visit www.noteeapts.com 


617-975-0003 


Owners Advertise Free 


CHELSEA; Sunny 1Bdrm, Wik to 
T. No pets, no smoking. $700+ 
617-889-4122 





MILTON-spac, renov 5 rm apt 
owner-occupied, 2-fam. Hdwd 
firs, laund, grge, gas ht, wik to T. 
$1250+/mth. 

(617)696-2255 


S.Boston; 1 Bdrm w/parking 
Safe neighborhood, convenient 
to T (looking for 6 month lease 
only) Call John @ 
617-264-7229 


SOMERVILLE;waik to 
Davis, 3BR, Hd firs, LR, OR 
Ldry, Yard, No Pets, No Smoking 


$1750 
617-623-2513 


Mature, Prof F sks 1bdr or Studio 
Apt $650/less 1/1 or Now Resp 
Clean, no pets $100 REWARD 
(617) 776-4822 


Seeking Apt/Rmmte 
22 M Student seeks roommate 
situation, clean, smoking ok pre- 
fer to live near T $350-$450 incl 
utils Call (781)317-0857 


COMMENCIAL 
SPACE 


BRIGHTON/CAMB: Office 
space ideal for therapists 
sunny, tranquil, fully furn. prkg 
conv. to T. flexible hours. $150- 
300. 617-499-7712 


ns 
FOR SALE 


1840 ogy | Splitter. New 
heat, plumb, elec. Smoke 
alarm, 1st floor; foyer, liv room 
din room, 1/2 bath. Second floor 
cath ceil, skylights, bath, bed 
and liv room, fireplace, and bal- 
cony. Basement inlaw apt. Yard 
20x20 deck, hot tub, patio, and 
prkng. $125,000. Call 401-831- 
2998 


mm 
SPACES 


WATERTOWN Nr Victory 
Field High School & Sq. 5- 10 
min wik to T. Safe off st pkg 
small $50 large $60. 617-926- 
8048 


sso 
RENTALS 


ESCAPE 
ATTN: Lovers/Artists 
2 secluded old cape cottages on 
the Bay. Private estate. N. Truro. 
minutes to P-Town. Wks and Wk- 
ends. Janet 
508-487-1857 


SKI VERMONT 


Vermont based ski house, 
Stowe/Sugarbush area, has 
share memberships available 
Great house. Great Price. Call 
Rolf or Steve 617-482-2420 or 
email rolfic @ aol.com 
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Music, Theatre & Arts 


AND ARTS 
GUARANTEED — 


To place your own Gigs ad cal 


617)859-3300 


$5000 REWARD 
MAJOR VOICE 
SEEKS BAND 
no joke, absolutely real. hook 
ne up w/the band or guitarist | 
need to revive FOC and 
roll(not whiny post-nirvana 
modern rock") and i'll hand you 
$5K cash at our first club gig. i'll 
put it in writing. who wants to 
reignite the black roots (r.john 
son, muddy, chuck)? jam off the 
white disciples (stones, zeppe 
lin, aerosmith) and create rock 
and roll for the new milleni 
um? tell a friend (boston, new 
york, seattle, L.A.) and be a foot 
note on VH-1 in 10 years. brian 
eden 617-629-2906 


*BASS WANTED* 


Sophisticated quirky, passion- 
ate, creative bass/vox with prog- 
ear and openears to join Nashua 
rock band Black Taxi. Jared 603- 
465-2188 


*CANINE* 
*SEEKS* 
*DRUMMER* 


Boston based band Canine 
seeks replacement for long-time 
drummer. Have MANY gigs, CD 
tons of airplay, label interest, 
management, press van 
space, momentum, and tons of 
energy. Must be versatile and 
experienced in Latin, funk, rock 
hard rock, world music, jazz, etc 
Only experienced players with 
chops, please. Big commitment 
a must. Vocals strongly encour- 
aged. This is not a paying sub 
gig, but a REAL BAND 
Call Dan 
617-779-0068 
or call Fil 
617-846-4927 


www.canine-music.com 


A BAND SEEKS 
Mgmt to represent a band with a 
vision. Azurtech is currently sup- 
porting their debut wishes to 
take it to the next level. To learn 
more visit us online at 
www.trusttheprocess.com, A & R 
page. Contact Joe or Marco 
617-248-1983 


pocmttssss=------ 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED LINE AD... 


A GOOD GIG 
Bass Gtr, lead gtr or key w/bass 
4 club/fnctn band. Stevie Ray to 
Sinatra. N Shore. Vox a +. 978 
663-4929 


AAA BAND 
Voc/guit/songwriter looking for 
guit/bass/drms to collab. in 
songwriting, build an epic band 
and define the future of rock n 
roll. infl. U2, Verve, Oasis, Eno 
Paul (617) 789-4580 


HOT TAMALE 
BRASS BAND 


Is holding informal auditions 
every Sunday 3-5 PM at the 
Green St. Grill/AKA Charlie's 
Tap on 280 Green St 
Cambridge, MA. Dirty Dozen 
Rebirth, Soul Rebels, etc. Great 
Part time $$ & exposure. Call for 
info Mickey Bones 617-864 
4474 


AAAAHHHHRRG!! 
What's that sound? It's me! 31 
Yr old, S. Shore gtrst (little exp 
mny hrs of hard rock origis) 
Vanishing quickly! More! Call! 
Hurry! 781-925-2116 
ABLE BASSIST 
FOR HIRE 

Groove-grabber/pulse-pumper 
Playing from the center of the 
music and from the heart of the 


song. Can sing, too 
508-785-3009 


ATTN BASS & LEAD 
SINGER 
Wntd by singer/gtr & drums for 
orig. proj. Have songs and 


space. Fred 508-230-8680 and 
Jon 781-837-0298 


ATTN: BANDS 
AND SOLOISTS 


Press agent known throughout 
industry for talent development 
to set up special press related 
bookings for recording compa- 
nies seeking new acts. Services 
include PR, press releases, 
copy writing and qualified intro- 
ductions. 
Crusade Records 
781-235-3354 


BAND FORMING 
2 F guit/singer/writers/drummer 
sk bass player for orig 
rock/pop/alt quirky fun music 
ages 28-33. Dependable & caim 
people. 978-772-5932 


BAND WANTED 
Singer/Gtr. sks to join/form orig 
band Into Replacements, 
Beatles, Stones, Weezer. Jerry 
978-921-4327 


BAND WANTED 
Kieth Richard's style 
guitarist/sngwrter sks vox, Id gtr 
bass & drms to cmplte orig 
band. Pref 20's. Clssc infil: The 
Rolling Stones, Led Zeppelin 
The Doors, Bowie, The Clash 
Mdrn _infl Oasis INXS 
Radiohead U2 Catherine 
Wheel. Serious inquires only 
please Tommy (617)740-9716 


BASS & DRUMS 
Wanted for P/T orig collab. | am 
vox/guit/writer. You have day 
job, life & chops. Play weekly 
www.mp3.com/basement 


BASS & DRUMS 
Wanted for acoustic five piece 
Exp Bass needed and drummer 
must to have SOLID rhythm! No 
beginners. Please call (781) 
376-9854 or e-mail to 
shawn.twain @ bigtoot.com 


BASS & GUITAR 
NEEDED 
with experience in original and 
cover tunes for drummer/key- 
board-vocalist with studio in 
Southboro. Call Jay 508-460- 
9208 


BASS AND DRUMS 
Needed for funky, modern rock 
band on Boston indy. Into Jimi 
Ani D, Korn, & Police. Rob 
401-274-9298 


BASS NEEDED 
Est band seeks bass. over 30, 
for blues/folk/rock. Gig occa- 
sionally, more for fun. David 
617-225-3470 


BASS NEEDED 
Female Bass Player for orig ini- 
tiative. Rhrsi 1/week, shows 1- 
2/month. Soundslike: Beatles 
Mathew Sweet, Radio Head 
Call 781-316-1905 


BASS ORGASM 


Seeking the deep pocket slay- 
in’est, phattone havin'est bass in 
Boston. Hip Hop grooves, pop 
songs. Call Waxboy Records @ 
617-331-1855 


BASS PLAYER 

WANTED 
To play Hi- octane rockabilly, 
blues, surf, country. Top notch 
players w/ CD on horizon. Exper. 
w/ styles, interest & attitude will 
decide. Stand up a plus. Call 
Ron 617-739-8622 or 617-924- 
6256 


BASS PLAYER 
Female bass player wanted for 
National touring band. Infl: NIN, 
Pavement, Led Zeppelink, Kid 
Rock, Polly Harvey. E-mail your 
Style, influences, & contact info 
to WIRE2K @aol.com 


BASS PLAYER 
NEEDED 
with killer chops and vocals for 
groove, rock band with Record 
Deal! 617-328-6939 


BASS PLAYER & 
KEYBOARDIST 
Needed for working, Top 40 
orig, funk band. Must have trans 
equip, able to travel. Serious 
inquiries only. Call 617-522- 

7573 or 617-822-2866 


By Phone: 
By Fax: 
By Mail: 

By Stopping By: 


By Internet: 


D NOW!!! 

Est Boston hard/heavy rock 
band sks pro bass player w/seri- 
ous skills, groove & chops. Must 
have pro gear, attitude & work 
ethic. Do not waste our time, if 
you lack in any of these areas 
Stage perf a must. Under 30. Infi 
incl: Helmet, 7 Dust, Chili 
Peppers. Call Andrew 


781-891-5999 
BASS PLAYER 


Rock, Country, & Blues seeks 
working band only. Have truck 
will travel. Call 

Lorry (603) 886-3209 


BASS PLAYER 
Seeks est steady gigging band 
original$, and/or covers. Strong 
harmonies, some leads. Boston 
weicome. Prof. Serious inquiries 
only. Marc 978-343-2447 


BASS PRO 
Bass Player from NYC, new in 
town, seeks working band 
Chops, reads, A1 equip, pro atti 
tude, ability, transportation 
Consider ANY inquiry. Dave 
(617) 975-3724 


BASS SEEKS: 
Yoakam, Isaak, Mavericks 
Jayhawks Wilco Steaks, 
Crowes. Chris @ 508-420- 
7422/0717 or 
jedizippy @ aol.com 


BASS WANTED 
pena | ska/reggae/soul band 
seeks Bass. Have you got the 
love? Call Jeff 781-340-5415 


BASS/LEAD VOICE 


Db! sax. Fluent in all contemp 
and stnd.styles. Prof. working 
sits, GB, etc Steady and/or sub 
serious ing. only. Kevin 781-982- 
0463 


VPP PLAYER 


BASS/OTHER 
BASS & OTHERS WANTED 4 
experimental band with rock 
roots. Think Sonic Youth, John 
Cage, Bob Dylan, The Fall, 
Tortoise. Avant-Garage, Rick 
617-492-7563 


BASS/VOX 
Daytime Profs. Exprncd Keys, 
Gtrst & Drummer w/Vox. South 
Shore based. 50’s to 90's rock 
Skng to gig part-time 
Mike 617-698-1465 


BASS? GUITAR? 
Local alt.rock.roots.pop w/CD 
needs a new bass and another 
guitar to open the sound. Call for 
musical comparisons. 617-497- 
5975 


BASS? YES! 
Popular Boston Band with CD. 
air play, good gigs, seeks a 
bassist. Our influences: P-funk 
to Dave Matthews. If you're a 
fast learner, want room to stretch 
and contribute songs & ideas 
call 617-625-3507 


BASSIRL, NEEDED f FOR 


releasing 2nd CD. Infl: John 
Hiatt, Los Lobos, Morphine, Tom 
Waits. 617-699-6302 


BASSIST NEEDED 
Bassist needed for orig pop/rock 
w/CD. Free practice space. 978 
470-7442 


BASSIST NEEDED 
Rock band w/ great melodies 
needs bassist. We've got label 
interest & Billboard Magazine 
called us “one of the best 
unsigned bands in the country 
Pro attitude a must. Composition 
skills a plus. Serious only. Call 
Dan 617-242-0616 


BASSIST SEEKS 
Exp bass Iks to join/form rock 
cov band to do songs by Crue. 
Kiss, Skid Rowe, AC/DC 
Zepplin, plus orig. Must be seri 
ous. Rick 617-248-8660 


BASSIST w/vocals seeks 
working G.B. Band, studio work 
L.A. session Vet, Berklee Grad 
studied w/Charlie Binacos 

call 617-776-4239 


BASSIST WANTED 
For Serious song oriented 
melodic Rock trio prefer age 22- 
34 vocals a +, 617-277-6670 or 
masscult.com 


BASSIST WANTED 
Established, original band 
“Satellite” has reh space, CD 
yigs Infl: U2, REM, The Smiths 
all Shayne 508-435-4657 or 
Pat 508-541-8728 


BASSIST/ 
Drummer 


oo hard rock band in the style 
of STP, Sndgrdn, Foo Fighters, 
sks bass/drummer_ w/solid 
groove, desire, and commit. Vox 
and prev band exp a+ 

Kris 617-267-9627 


BIG ASS BASS 
needed for funky heavy rocky 
orig club band. All ages/colors 
welcomed. Bowie to Cash...Elvis 
to Rage... Call 508-238-8676 
(Jerry) 


Blues Is A Big Deal 
| am a guitar player needing 
RluesvH& Ss to play in 
biues/R&B band. Calis 
= biues/R&B only please 


Steve 
617-389-7322 


BOSTON BAND 
SEEKS 
DRUMMER 


Melodic 3-piece needs to 
replace drummer. Not ska, goth, 
hardcore, indie, classic rock, or 
whatever. Stylistically, the Noise 
said “rhythmic rock w/ nice 
dynamic changes” in recent, live 
review. lay various 
Boston/Cambridge clubs 
Ambitious/driven, with sense of 
humor about music. Must have 
some club experience, or at 
least tons of confidence. Call 
Dave 617-739-5376, e-mail 
s.v.brown @ excite.com 


CLASSIC ROCK 
| am a Drummer, backup vocal- 
ist skng payed working weeknd 
cover gigs. 60's to 70's era. Call 
781-925-4492 lv mes. 


To place an ad call Phoenix Classifieds at 617-859-3300 
To place a display ad call 617-859-3227 


BLUES VOCALIST 
Exceptional Blues Vocalist 
needed for experienced, work 
ing blues band. SRV, KWS influ: 
ences. Harp a plus. Call 508 
695-8177 


CO-WRITER NEEDED 
Lyricist looking for a 
guitarist/arranger to put music to 
words. Call 508-344-4084 leave 
message 


COVER BANDS 
Best in America! Nik & The Nice 
Guys, Fever-Wrath of Polyester 
The Shag-adelics. Bookings call 
716-244-0331 


Dark textural band seeks F vo- 
calist with eclectic influences 
talent, creativity, and dedication 
Call Jon 617-666-9849 or Marc 
781-643-2628 


DEATH METAL 
S.Shore Project seeks Guitars 
Singer: Have job, talent, equip, 
trans, looks. Infl. Nile, Venom 
Possessed, Vader, etc. Seth 
617-787-0255 or Brandon 781- 
682-9617 


DJ WANTED 
Prof dj company’ seeks 
dj/karaoke applicants w/ valid 
drivers lic. and van. Will train 
provide equipment and gigs. Teri 
508-880-2004 


DRUM/KEY/ 
TRUMPET 


DRUMS, KEYS, TRUMPET wntd 
for 60's style orig rock. Gigs TT. 
Middle East, etc 

John Elder 978-453-3512 


DRUMMER & BASSIST 
NEEDED 


Guitar/singer looking for a drum- 
mer & bassist to accompany 
original material that consists of 
a heavy rhythmic acoustic style 
Own equipment & transportation 
a must. Play out in the Boston 
area. Aaron 617-787-9635 


DRUMMER & BASS 

Drummer w/chops +Bass player 
trans. needed for gigging club 
band. Boston area. STP. 
Dishwalla, No Doubt, 
Pretenders. Some orig, CD 
boston1020@ aol.com 
617-859-0497 


DRUMMER 
AVAILABLE 


Pro drummer seeks working GB 
band or other pro musicians to 
form one. Professionalism and 
love of money a must... | have 
equipment, chops, practice 
space, and contacts Oro call 
Chris: 617-464-1072 
Leave message 


DRUMMER FOR YOU 
Tired of waiting for a solid, musi- 
cal dfummer for that upcoming 
gig, tour, or studio project? I'm a 
pro w/12 + yrs exper, gear, trans, 
& great rates. Call Fernando 

617-547-7349 
Email: fdrum @ hotmail.com 
www.shavelibrarian.com/fdrum 


DRUMMER IS... 
Seeking band! Serious chops. 
acoustic oriented rock/funk, orig- 
inals/covers. Randy (978)534- 
2932 


DRUMMER 
NEEDED 


Boston based band seeks 
replacement for long-time drum- 
mer. Have MANY gigs, CD, tons 
of airplay, label interest, man- 
agement, press, van, space 
momentum, and tons of energy. 
Must be versatile and experi- 
enced in Latin, funk, rock, hard 
rock, world music, jazz, etc. Only 
experienced players with chops 
please. Big commitment a must 
Vocals strongly encouraged 
This is not a paying sub gig, but 
a REAL BAND 

Call Dan 

617-779-0068 
or call Fil 


617-846-4927 


DRUMMER 
Needed for orig pop rock band 
Infl: Seal, U2, Marvin Gay, Don 
Henley. Have airplay & CD 
ready for release, need players 
w/ chops & commit for prof act 
Back vox, big plus! Check out 
soe ££ a Fe 
www.drewambrose.com. Call @ 
781-828-6780 


DRUMMER NEEDED 
For punk band. Infl: Black Flag 
Clash, Sex Pistols. Must be tight 
and fast. We have jamspot & 
want to do CD. Call Tim 
781-986-5799 


Drummer putting band together! 
Has space & experience. Seeks 
uitar(s), bass, vocals. Into 
lack Crowes, ARCAngels 
Aerosmith, John Doe, Richard 
Lloyd, others. Covers, jam 
origs, record, gig, see what hap- 
pens. Be able to improvise & 
share costs. Nick 617-864-1728/ 
zircon @tiac.net 


Drummer seeks cover band 
Have equip. and travel. 90's al- 
ternative, 80’s retro, 70's clas- 
sics. Infl : Nirvana, Crowes, LZ 
VH, Stones, STP, Live, PJ. Call 
Rob 781-395-6918 


DRUMMER 
Smart, crisp, musical drummer 
needed for orig band. We like 
Police, Bowie, ‘mats, Shudder 
We're serious, you be too. 617- 
666-8438 


DRUMMER 
W/compositional ideas, into 
British classic rock (P.F., ELP, 
Yes). Skg other musicians to 
develop unique, modern sound 
Jazz & classical infl. welcome. 
Call Chris 
(781)891-9700 


DRUMMER 
WANTED 


For Boston alt-power-pop band, 
Major Major. Luna, Bell & 
Sebastian, Elevator Drops 
Good attitude/commitment only. 


617-975-3905 


DRUMMER WANTED 
Energetic hard hitting drummer 
wanted for guitar driven electro 
band http://www.accessver- 
mont.con/cac/band.htm. Email 
kiddicon @flash.net. Paul 
617-782-2009 


DRUMMER WANTED 
Band seeking drummer to join 
orig jazz/fusion band. Love for 
creating music & innovation a 
must. Misha (617)386-1307 


DRUMMER WNTED 
For far out indie mod soul 
Spacerock FlamingLips 
StereoLab, Eno, Can Byrds 
Quasi. Call Chris 


617-625-5650 
DRUMMER WTD 


Dedicated/commited for estab 
original HEAVY rock 
Boston/Worc. based <4 
Music compared 

HELMET/KORN/ TOOL 
Rehearse in Framingham 3+ 
times/week/$75 mo 
CD/Website. Call 508/879-4635 
or email 


ca@ControlledAggression.com 


DRUMMER WTD 
Drummer wtd for americana 
rock bnd. Regular gigs, record- 
ing. Son Volt, Neil Young, etc 
Call John (617) 971-9883 or 
magee @alum.mit.edu 


DRUMMER/ 
PERCUSSIONIST 
Familiarity with electron 
Percussion helpful, wanted for 
dark melodic noise Pop band 

781-289-0670 


DRUMMER/PERCUSS 
Looking for working situation 
weddings, studio, gb, etc. Want 
to form nny ensemble and 


orig proj band 
Jeff 978-741-5662 


DRUMMERS 
Drummer needed for tasteful 
yet powerful rock band. Mostly 
original music. Please call Matt 
at 978-567-9961. 


DRUMS AND BASS 
NEEDED 
Boston area vocalist and gui- 
tarist looking for drummer and 
bassist. All original music. We 
have experience and CD demo 
into Helmet, Tool, Rage, 
Sevendust, Deftones Contact 


Terry at (617)244-1152 or Erik at 
(617)964-0761 


DRUMS 
Gulliver Foyle sks drmr. Have 
demo, studio, gigs. For info 
check www.gulliverfoyle.com 
Call Eric@617-855-8233 or 
Jeff @617-783- 9892 


DRUMS ‘NEEDED 

Alt country honkytonk/lowcntry 
bnd sks drms. Willing and able 
to play stripped-down kit/brush- 
es at small venues when nec 
Less-is-more attde. Alt pop infi 
a+ 617-924-1905 
kip_mccloud @ yahoo.com 


lentil te ete ete Nt te 


617.859.3300 / 617.859.3207 / 671.859.3260 


617.425.2670 


PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS 328 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115 
The office is at ground level at 328 Newbury Street (Between Mass Ave & Hereford St) 


NOW AVAILABLE! PLACE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD ONLINE! 


At www.bostonphoenix.com 


COMPOSE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD Copy: 4 Lines (minimum) ¢ 24 Characters Per Line (includes spaces and punctuation) 
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GUARANTEED CLASSIFIEDS PRICING 


We'll keep running your non-commercial ad free* in both the Phoenix and on our internet site - 
http:/Awww.bostonphoenix.com - until you tell us to stop! 


Roommates, Housemates, Sublets & Apartments Wanted (4 lines)...... 


Herms For Saale (4 tines)... ecccccssecceccscesnseeesarcanenv eens 


Each Additional Line @ $10 Per Line. 


$79 
$99 


Large Bold Headline (12 Characters) AAG G20 ooo cceossssesnsnserstnncene 


* YOU MUST CALL 617.859.3300 EVERY 4 WEEKS TO 
RENEW YOUR AD (EVERY 3 MONTHS FOR GIGS AD) 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION We cannot print your advertisement without it. 


_ Address _ 


COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIEDS PRICING 


Cost Per Line (4 line minimum) ..0..0..0...0.0000 


Large Bold Headline (12 Characters) Add $20 
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City/State/Zip fo: Aad OE oe a 
To place an ad using MasterCard, VISA or American Express, please fill out this section: 


1AM EX Exp. Date __ Signature 





VISA 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING POLICIES - THE GUARANTEE*: (HERE”S THE RULES) 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX RESERVES THE RIGHT TO REJECT OR EDIT ANY ADVERTISEMENT. Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for one week in advance and we will keep running the same ad free. You must call 617.859.3300 every 
four weeks to renew your ad up to one year from original date of insertion (We told you it was simple). Guaranteed categories are noted by a “G”. Copy regulations: The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the rates and con 

ditions under which advertising space is at the time sold by the Phoenix. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to revise copy containing objectionable! phrases (use your imagination); to reject in its sole discretion, any advertisement on account 
of its text or illustrations; to determine correct category placement. (Why? Because we said so.) There is a one month minimum on all Commercial Real Estate ads. Cancellations and changes: non-guaranteed Advertisements: There are no 
refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads cancelled before 12 noon on Mondays. Changes in Advertisements will be accepted until 12 noon Mondays. Guaranteed advertisements: There are no refunds or copy 
changes accepted on a guaranteed advertisement. Claims for errors and omissions: The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failures, for any reason, to print an advertisement and shall be under no liability whatsoever for any error for which 
it may be responsible beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the linage occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error in an advertise- 


Card #__ 


ment within seven days of publication. (Now go back and read that sentence aloud in one breath.) 
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Music, 


GET YOUR LOCAL CD 
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DRUMS&KEYS 
Wntd for working blues/R&B 
band, exp prof gd equip, vox a+ 
infl Allmans, SRV, Clapton, B 
King, R Ford. Call Chris 
(781)592-5882 


ELECTRIC BASS 
Groove player, exp w/ most 
Styles, w/ strength in blues, rock 
& R&B. Avail for sessions, sit-ins 
& tours. All sits considered. Tom 
603-692-3553 


EXP DRUMMER 
W/REHERSAL 
SPACE 


Seeking exp musicians interest- 
ed in 50's, 60's & 70's Rock & 
Roll only. Call Paul 781-942 

1188 or 
617-785-2787 pgr/v-mail 


F.O.1.L 


Looking for female players 
influences: War, Sly & Family 
stone,Beck, Bowie, Prince.For 
Funky orig.band 


617-868-6329 


FAT BOY 
Wants 2nd gtr. Us: CD & gigs. 
You: skill/gear/drive/time/sense 
of humor/play for songs not for 
self. 388-4114 or 
fatboymusic.com 


FatGirllive 
B/Lyricist/vox Ikng for 
band/musicians write sngs. Nat 
gift for voice, little exp. Boston 
area, no car yet. Likes rock 
bops the head. Godjhivah 617- 
522-6072 


FEM VOX OR GTR/VOX 
wanted for top 40, classic soul, 
MIDI act. $80./Night 
603-770-5785. 


FEM/GUIT/VOX 
in 20's wanted by 
fem/vox/vin/writer, 24, to collab- 
orate and perform. infl: A Kidjo, 
Ani D, Joni M, & Indigo Girls 
617-332-2763 


FEMALE B-VOX 
All Orig. female-fronted rock 
band. sks _attractive/spirited 
soprano. Kate Bush/McLachian- 
esque vox. Prac. 3x/wk. E-mail 
Kyra kyralucas@juno.com 781- 
251-9541 


FEMALE SINGER 
WANTED 
Exp F singer wanted by Prog, 
orig rock band. Must be versatile 
and exhibit strong stage pres- 
ence. Call 617-865-2576 


FEMALE 
SINGER/SONGWRITER 
Ex-Killing Julie lead singer look- 
ing for new band to take it to the 
next level. kiljul@ aol.com 


FEMALE VOCALIST 
WANTED 
Gig/tour/wrkng on 2nd CD for 
indie Infl Bjork/Portishd 
Serious only. Send demo to J88 
220 Belmont ST. Watertown, MA 

02472 


FEMALE VOCALIST 
AVAIL. 
Profess/reliabie/attractive/matur 
e. Soft rock/pop/blues. Exp 
w/performing & recording 

Sharman 617-524-2061 


FEMALE VOCALIST 
Needed for orig pop rock band 
Infl: Seal, U2, Marvin Gay, Don 
Henley. Have airplay & CD 
ready for release, need players 
w/ chops & commit for prof act 
Back vox. Gtr or Keys Big Plus! 
Check out website- 
www.drewambrose.com. Call @ 
781-828-6780 


FEMALE VOX NEEDED 
for orig&cov. bnd.Acoustic 
based trio. Open _ tuning 
gtr.w/elc/acoust bass, drms 
Studio, booking, Ib! connections 
617-983-3459 Todd 


FIDDLE/PEDAL STEEL 
fiddie/pedal steel/mandolin/gtr 
player looking for work. Call 
781-331-4369 


Folk/IRISH/Pop 
Exp.bass Player sks. Female 
singer/songwriter or Female 
Fronted group. S.McLachian, 
October Project,Leahy, 

Solas, Eileen Ivers. 
Dave 617-232-6634 


FORMATION WANTED 
Est. guitar, vox, songwriter wish- 
es reform a newer project w/ est 
second lead guit, bass, double 
bass, drummer, needed for a 
career oriented, all original loud- 
er, newer breed of heavy doom 
progressive metal touring CD 
label projects with heavier gui- 
tars. Monster edge riff with lower 
end, more driven, bleaker, drea- 
rier, be original, have original 
music. Needs collaboration 
Seeks demo, recording for label 
submission. Wants to shr equip- 
ment expenses w/ each other 
Have long hair and image 
Needs visuals to back up. Must 
be fully committed, dedicated 
serious at making success hap- 
pen. Call Bruce 508-831-0591 


Former archives guitarist seeks 
working blues, R&B or swing 
band. Call 401-647-5094 

After 7:00pm 


FUNK!?!7!?! 
Basist seeks any and all musi- 
cians/vox/rappers. No Kidd 
Rock, no MMW. Don't waste my 
time, real funk only. Call Joe 
617-479-7250 


HEARD AT THE PROVI- 
DENCE PHOENIX 
LISTENING POST 
The Providence Phoenix 

Listening Post, In Your Ear 
Records in Providence and The 
Music Box in Newport is a 
monthly program that can get 

your sound out to PYOUR. 


RELEASE SO SOLDI! 
Unlike traditional listening 
posts, The Providence Listening 
Post allows the music shopper 
to see and handle your CD 
directly. It is an inexpensive 
way to cross-promote your 
band and gigs, hype a CD 
release party, and make your 
sound get the same attention 
the majors receive. To get your 
local release placed alongside 
the majors call 
Ginny Net at 401-273- 

x204 or email 
ghall@phx.com 


GETTING READY TO 
RE ORD A KILLER 
DEMO? Check out the NEW 
Recording Studios” classifieds 
in Music, Theater & Arts. NOW! 


GRATEFUL DEAD 
TRIBUTE BAND 
FORMING 


Seeks Drums and Keys. Call 
Mike 617-884-8641 


GTR PLUS VOX 
WANTED 
Estbishd Boston cvr bnd sks 
rythym gtr wilead vox.(1/3) Gig 
3-4/mo. Have chops, gear, 
wheels, then call Brian 617-323- 


1771 or Jeff 
617-491-9258 


GTR/BASS/VOX 
WANTED for new original/cover 
rock/metal band. Infi: from 
Zeppelin and Sabbath to 
Metallica, AIC, Sepultura. Call 
Scott 508-878-1293 


GUITAR AVAIL 

Want to form or join 
metal/alt/hardcore band. Have 
some exp. and good ideas. Infl 
inc: Clutch, deftones, Sys of a 
down, RATM, Snot, Ultraspank 
etc...Ikng for musicians with the 
desire to make it big: bass 
drums, vox, DJ percussion, or 
whatever, it’s all about the 
music. | want people moshing in 
from of us soon! Adam 617-783- 
1381 


GUITAR PLAY AVAIL 
From Rods & Cones. Lkg for 
musicians or band. Les Paul- 
Boogie Big sound. Boston Area 
Gary 508-378-1354 


GUITAR/KEYS 
WANTED 

THE BUCKNERS seek 2nd gui- 

tar or keys. M/F, Vox required 

Rock/pop origs, CD, & freq gigs 

Call Luke 781-396-5439 

www.thebuckners.com 


GUITAR/KEYS 
WANTED 
For groovy pop band. Vox a +. 
We have keybrds and a space. 


Infl: Air, High Llamas, Stereolab, 
Komeda. 617-522-5149 


GUITA EYS 
WANTED 

For groovy pop band. Vox a + 
We have keybrds and a space 


Infl: Air, High Llamas, Stereolab 
Komeda. 617-522-5149 


Guitar/Vox from Gary and the 
Gang seeks steady or sub gigs 
Soul rock etc 

Mike 781-280-2323 


GUITARIST 
Ww/VOx 


Looking for working band in N 
Shore/S. NH area. Rock, blues, 
country, soul, & styles. Call 
Michael 


978-649-2554 
GUITARIST 


Looking to join or form band 
whose music is both dynamic 
and intense. Serious and moti- 
vated, please. Infl include: Tool 
Sabbath, Monster Magnet 
Pumpkins. Call Adam 617-381- 
0921 


GUITARIST 


Pro lead guitarist seeks to join 
working/near working cover 
band. Formerly w/Shoot the 
Moon, Cheap Voova, et al. Inf 
inci. Goo Goo Dolls, Matchbox 
20, 3rd Eye Blind, Bosstones 
Mike (508) 793-8504 


GUITARIST 


Looking to form or join diverse + 
grooving, bluesy hard rock 
band. Chris 617-769-0603 


GUTIARIST W/STRONG 
BU VOX 


Est rock based cov band sks Id 
guit w/ professionalism, exp, vir- 
Satility, stage prescence, sense 
of humor, a passion to rock, 
entertain, is down to earth, seri- 
ous inquiries only. South Shore 
781-910-7889 


HEAVY METAL 
Bands send demo to Boston- 
based Indie label. All metal wel- 
come; Black, Grind, Death, 
Thrash, & even Glam 


u 
PO Box 15608, Boston, 
MA, 02215 


HEAVY 
Spiritualized bik metal hard rock 
band needs M or F drums & 
bass. Deep original, fresh, seri- 
ous & fun. 617-731-1885 


HVY METAL BEATLES 

exCaged Heat Id gtr sks 
bass/bkvox & drum/bkvox to 
help form solo project. Must be 
dedicated, reliable, drugfree 
witrans. Understanding of the 
headline a +. Call 617-623-2393 
before 10pm 


INRI RECORDS 
Seeks music for TV, Film, Media 
Development, Distribution, Re 
arrangement. Send CD/Tape 
*617-549-4674 


Jazz style bassist needed for 
original speed/pop band. Infi 
Steely Dan & Flea , 
Kevin 508-533-5616 


KEYBOARD PLAYER 
WANTED 

Need motivated piayer to heip fill 

out band looking for Boston 

gigs. Songwriting, vox a plus 

infl: Allman Bros, Santana, 


Hendrix. Dedham prac spce 
781-329-4417 


eatre & 


WORLD WIDE 
WANT ADS. 


a 3 ear! 


Turning Auctions Upside Down. 


KEYBOARD PLAYER 
M or F needed for orig pop rock 
band. Infl: Seal, U2, Marvin Gay 
Don Henley. Have airplay & CD 
ready for release, need players 
w/ chops & commit for prof act 
Back vox, big plus! Check out 
website- www.drewambrose 
com. Call @ 781-828-6780 


KEYBOARRIYOCALS 


M/F, to split leads in house band 
at “New England’s Poshest Ski 
Resort” Must play all styles, pop 
to ballroom dance. Starting mid 
December. Approx 14 wks 
$425/wk. Rm & board inci. 6 
nights per wk. Have to enjoy liv- 
ing far from city in a winter won 
derland. Call Rick 603-255-7500 


KEYBOARDIST 
Part time, R & B band seeks 
experienced player. Harmonies 
a plus. Call Ed 781-231-9046 


KEYS AVAIL 
B3, Rds, Pno. Great chops, pro 
attitude. Seeks serious blues 
band. Also swing, fusion, R&B 
funk, GB. Bruce 781-641-3555 


KEYS NEEDED 
Great opp. for tintd keys to join 
well-estbishd (BMA nominees) 
orgni funk/soul bnd. Good 
soloist, analog gear. A+ gigs 
Sean(617)782-0980 


KEYS OR GUIT W/ VOX 
For 60's to 90’s pop/rock cover 
band. Part time (we got day 
jobs/family’s) but pro quality for 
fun and $. Reh wkly Acton 978- 
635-1913 


Keyboardist for CURIO 
Sequencing guru needed for 
Boston-based band on the 
move. We make pretty, slightly 
degenerative, sultry pop rock 
Acclaimed fem lead vox. We 
have great product, marketing 
savy & big plans. Call (617) 
783-4788 or e-mail michp@ 
mjr.com (see fledgling site @ 
www.curio-online.com) 
KEYS/VOX 4 U 


KEYS WANTED 
Top GB Band based in 
Somerset, MA seeks keys 
Vocals a +. Must read well 
ae per year throughout 
VCT. Pros only. 508-674- 
5204 


KEYS WANTED 
Keys (B3/pi/syn) w/bu vox 4 new 
PT cls hits cover band 4 priv 
funct’s. We're stable vet players 
33+ Milt 617-928-3446 


KEYS/VOX 4U 
Strong vox & keys seeks wrkg 
band. All be Pro gear & atti- 
tude. Call — at (781) 391- 
8651 E-Mail 
glehner@ eneta - 


KYBDS SEEKS 
BAND 


Doubles on guitar, 
Experienced Pro 
Working Bands Only! 
617-244-9715 Jimmy. 


LEAR GUITARIST 


Orig. & cover rock, funk & blues 
band. Gig 1-2 nights/wk. Also 
acoustic gigs, vox a +. Must 
have trans. Alan in Conc, MA 
978-369-2370 


LEAD GUITARIST 
Available for session/studio 
work. Styles of music; Heavy 
Metal, Alt, Pop rock, Ballads, & 
Biues. Also avail. for lessons. 
617-666-6780 


LEAD 
GUITAR PLUS 


Gretch, Tele B-Bender, Lap 
Steel, Mando. Infl: Rock 
Country, Punk, Traditional, Folk 
Altervative, Trip Hop, Psycho 
Billy. 617-964-0259 


“ORIGINAL BAND 


Drummer/bassist looking d gui- 
tar/guitarists to form band that 
rules Infl Pixies, REM 
Counting Crows, Wilco, Billy 
Bragg. We're both 27. E-mail 
John @ jsutich@ yahoo.com 


ABORAT 
COLLABORATE 
Lyricist/singer looking for musi- 
cian/arranger to collaborate 
with. Interested in developing 
songs and playing in small 
clubs? Call Robin 
781-449-6672 

LUNG 11 
Tuneful 60's underground rock 
w/new material and sound, 
needs singer. Prefer educated, 
ambitious, artistic. Have space, 
demo, & gear. Call 617-629- 
7481 & 781-306-1271 or email 
dbond @ gis.net 


MALBENREDEBLE 


For $$$ busy $$$. Party band 
Lve msg _ with complete 
details/bio @ 617-363-2851 


MALE VOX WNTD 

Lead vocal quality Alto or Sopr. 
to complete pop/R&B Top 40 
group with industry connects & 
eyes on the bigtime. Youthful 
Backstreet BoysiiMen look is 
important. John 617-308-3025 
Serious inquiries lve msg 


WARIS ERATE ER” 


Wanted for est. blues rythm sec 
(Drums, bass & B-3) No. Attl 
based Thur.nights, some gigs, 
some ‘recordings. Dave 781- 
o's. 37 ee oF 
davxkat @ earthlink.net 


cB STM ENE REE 


Send your tapes, CD's for 
review ‘Be Box joy! jo" 


Allston, MA oats =" 


sings b/u 
lease- 
2,3,4Pc 


MUSIC FIRST 


Percussion/multi-instrument 
needed for original band. Gigs 
recording. Alternative: blues 
country, eclectic 


617-489-5613 
MUSIC INSTRUCTORS 


Seeking private instrumental 
and vocal instructors. Teach at 
your own studio. Call for more 
info. 781-890-1222 


MUSIC PRODUCER 
Seeking female musicians 
bassists, guitarists, drummer 
and keyboardist to join original 
singer/guitarist female. Call Jeff 


@ (cell)401-641-1333 
(phone)401-683-5859 
MUSICIANS 
WANTED 


Vox/keys with CD on indie label 
seeks gtr/bass/drums & high 
tenor male vox w/some key abil 
Styles include pop/alt/prog rock 
Send inquiries or tape to 
PO Box 428 
Weymouth, MA 02188 
or call: 781-331-2531 


MUSICIANS WANTED! 

By recently signed pop band 
Paid, gigs, touring, etc. See post 
at www.massmusician.com and 
e-mail: management @ massmu- 
sician.com 


MUSICIANS NEEDED 
for female fronted, rock project 
with electronic edge. Has demo 
reh spce, & rec studio. Needs 
drums, bass, guitar, and keys. 
Zack 781-284-2722 


NEED DRUMMER 
Need drmr for extremely fast 
death metal/grindcore/extremely 
slow doom sludge band. Call 


603-889-8573 or E-mail 
aesone @ hotmail.com 
ORIG BAND SEEK 


BASS & GUITARIS 
W/ock vox. We hve orig. CD 
rhrsi spc in Sudbury. Multi-gnre 
music from pop-reggae,siow- 
fast Infincs;Sugar 
Ray/Bowie/Phish Skng 
Pos.attitd. Good connctn to 
audience. 978-440-8642 
www.cdbaby.com/steudel 


ORIGINAL MELODIC 
ROCK 


Fem vox/rhythm guit/sngwtr w. 
exp, Ikg to put together all-orig 
band, based on 70's & 80's 
school of solid songwriting 
Early U2, Pretenders, Hendrix, 
Aerosmith, Def Lep, Stones 
SRV. Rock/Blues/Melodic pop 
roove. Regular prac S. of 
oston. Seek solid drums 
groove bass, Id guit for equal 
collaboration Gig/record 
Dedication, not drugs. Mid-20's 
to mid 30's. Steph 508-746- 
4179 


PARTNER NEEDED 
Female vocalist w/pa + 
club/function gigs seeks partner 
for sequence duo or karaoke dj 
w/vocals + van. Teri 508-880- 
2004 


PIANO TEACHER WTD 
Part-time evengs at a piano stu- 
dio in Derry, NH, start in Jan 
Must work well with kids and be 
personable Call 603-425-7575 


PLAYERS NEEDED 
To perform & record orig rock 
Have a good ear & learn from 
tape. Serious & exp. please 
(603)286-4391 


POET WANTED 
Edgy lyricist needed to form writ- 
ing team. Infl from BB King to 
Patti Griffin. Send samples to P. 
Considine, 159 Kelton St 
Allston, MA, 02134. All materials 
will be returned with SASE 


POP eck 
COVER BAND 

Sks Id/rytm gtr 4 fun, eclectic 
band. 50s-70s covers. Stones 
Beatles and one hit wonders 
Good Vox a +. Reg gigs. Sec 
rhrsi spc. Burt 978-369-6868 or 
Ned 781-863-8097 


POWER POP 
Bassist Iks to form power pop 
band. Think Cheap Tk, EZN 
Motley, Dolls, put ‘em all togeth 
er, lets find out! Team plyrs only! 
Mark (617) 539-0181 


PRO BERK GRAD! 
Broadway/Gospel/Jazz/Pop 
singer/song stylist seeks work- 
ing band ASAP. Call R.L.W @ 
781-341-5219 


PROF DRUMMER 
NEEDED 
Spin Magazine's best unsigned 
band of 98 sks drums for gigs 
tours. Prof geared, & transp. a 


must. In it for the love of music 
617-591-9286. Ask for James 


PROJECT 
FORMING 


Serious ex-Sway frontman form- 
ing project. Infl; Swervedriver, 
Radiohead, Aliens, Dead 
Presidents. Serious only. No 
cover musicians. 20's preferred 
Leave message/voice mail 
617-560-2051 


PURELY BLUES 
Blues Band - need vocals, bass, 
& keys. Rehrs 1x week in W. 


Bridgewater. Call Bil - 10pm 
508-559-0386 
ROCK RHYTHM 


Original guitar duo sks drummer 
and bassist to establish working 
band. Jonathan 508-349-7986. 
J.P. 508-222-6969 


SAX NEEDED 
For est GB band. Must play 
some keys, commit for steady 
wknd work. Have car, energy, 
exp, & play all styles. Good Gig! 
781-545-6011 


SAX PLAYER W/VOX 
Tenor/alto/soprano plyr sks work 
w/ GB/CLUB band exper. all 
styles of music 
JOHN 978-535-4827 

SAX/KEYS/VOX PRO 

SIDE MAN 

Very exp, young, esyong NEC 
grad, sks est band for $$ gigs 
&/or org projects. Can read/write 
music, have plyed GB, R&B, Top 
40, Pop, Jazz, Ska, Reggae, Big 
Band, Rock, Alt. Prefer orig proj- 
ect but will listen to any offer, incl 
GB & cover bands. Can travel, 
have car & equip. Free- 
lance/pick-up gigs Ok, but would 
prefer a F/T gig 

Jimi (617)924-3868 Iv mess 


SERIOUS GB BAND 
Forming, with video. Nds drms 
(pads pref), guit, bass, all w/ str 
vocs, also nd male & female 
frnts and hrn sect. Talent better 
than exper. 978-433-6188 


aes 





baa 





ta 





SINGA AVAILABUL 
Cranky, washed up prick seek- 
ing to join or form cover band 
Punk vs. new wave, bubbie- 
grunge, the dreaded “alterna- 
tive’. Heroes: Townshend 
Costello, Westerberg, Mould 
Tweedy. Skeletal rhythm guitar. 
mired mediocre. 617-779-9029 
or bitter_critic@ yahoo.com 


SINGER 
Lead vocalist/bassist seeks to 
join or form band. Alt/exp/comic 
tastes. Call Phil 617-489-4746 


SINGER 
Powerful, soulful, belter. Styles 
incl: rock-rocking blues, and 
moody bluesy ballads-ikg for pro 
musicians & songwriters to frm 
Or join an orig band w/some cvrs 
also. Call 508-359-4546 


SINGER 
WANTED 


$Gigging$ North Shore/Boston 
rock cover band seeks new lead 
singer. Must have range, atti- 
tude, and commitment. Booked 
for rest of year with practice 
space. Call Cory 

(781)596-0107 


SINGER/SONGWRITER 
Acoustic/electric male 
guitarist/songwriter sks _ similar 
female counterpart for serious 
collaboration, performance and 
recording. Must include accom- 
plished fret work in both stan- 
dard/alternate tunings, quality 
voice, strong lyrics and excellent 
sense of melody and harmony. 
All original material from sweet 
ballads to rock grooves. Must 
have ability to both give and 
receive inspiration. Charlie 617- 
969-9466 


SINGER/SONG- 
WRITER, BASS & 
DRUMS 
Wanted to form a Rolling Stones 
cover band and orginate new 
material. 18-25, must absolutely 
love the Stones and be success 
oriented. Mick Jagger qualities a 
plus. Call Tommy 617-740-9716 


SINGERS AND 
Dancers and muscle boys need- 
ed for funky sexy electronica 
dance “band”. Eric (617)347- 
6771 


SKA,SKA,SKA 
Guitarist/vocalist Ikng for drum- 
mer, horn & solid bass for high- 
energy ska band. Sublime, Reel 
Big Fish, Pilfers. Call 
617-661-8299 


SOUL MALE 
VOCALIST 
Skng lead frontman for 12 piece 
“T.O.P" like band. Serious part- 


time profs. in N.H. Gotta love 
Brent Carter. 603-890-2406 


There's no such thing as a guar- 
anteed gig. UNLESS it's a 
Guaranteed Gigs Ad in the 
Phoenix. Just place an ad in the 
Gigs Section and, if you say so, 
we'll renew it for FREE every 12 
weeks until it works.* It's that 


simple. 
Callthe _ 
Phoenix Classifieds 
for more details 


617-859-3300 


“up to one year 


TOURING BAND 
Seeks Pro Bass 
Player/Original Roots 
Rock/Booked Solid/$$$ Call 
Alex 508-893-8003 


UNFORGETTABLE 
FIRE 


U2 tribute band/video show 
Keyboard needed, big money 
gig, must be willing to travel. Call 
Joe 617-265-8828 


VIOLA/VIOLIN 
to join flute, e, bs. Orig, listen 
able pieces w/musical integrity. 
$20/hr. Tape/note to 
38-11 Ditmars Bivd, #500 
Astoria, NY 11105 


VOCALIST 
M 22,some exp, c.d, powfl voice 
exc range, serious att. sks rck 
bnd motivated to succeed. Strng 
orgnis a mst. Infincs: Sevendust, 
Rage, Tool, Helmet, Danzig, 
Faith no More, Chris Cornell 
Prtr hvy rck, but will consider 


other orgni prict. 617-244- 
1152.Pis lv msg 
VOCALIST 
NEEDED 


For details Call Jack at 978-475- 
8718 


VOCALIST 
Vocalist w/good demo for bnd 
situation. infl: Isaak, S-Happens, 
S-Roses, U2, REM. S-Shore 
781-682-9841 Rob 


VOCALIST WANTED 
Experimental funky, hard rock 
band seeking vocalist. Call Colin 
781-899-5371 


VOCALIST WANTED 
for original rock band w/strong 
songs. Mst hv sngwrit exp. & 
demo. Jon 617-492-6749 
jon_holcombe @ hotmail.com 


VOCALIST 
Wanted for R&B/funk/jazz/rock 
grooves. Small combo 
Experience a must. Sam 781- 
322-8622/ Bill 781-843-4251 


VOCALS AND BASS 
Wanted for heavy progressive 
project, along the lines of Tool, 
Dream Theater, Fear Factory. 
401-447-1606 or 
938253223 @ aol.com 


VOX AVAIL 
To form 80s cover band 
Eventually career originals. Inf 
Jrny, Queen, Billy Joel, Bon 
Jovi, Warrant, Slaughtr, Lillian 
Axe. No drugs/alcoholics. John 
781-391-7613 


VOX FOR ORIG ROCK 
South Shore band W/Gigs, CD 
Sks Singer. Rythym Gtr a + 
Infis; Live, Alice in Chains 
Floyd, Police. Call Don 
508-384-4166 


VOX WANTED 
Orig hard/prog rock 
(gtr/bass/key/drms) sks vox. We 
have pro gear/goals, gig ep, 
space. Prac 3x/wk. Dan 781- 
899-6922 


WANTED 
Dedicated players 
(organ/piano/bass/drums/vocal) 
to make 21st Century electric 
blues: spacemn3, stooges, 
stones, gunciub, cramps, jabx 
Mike (617)625-1687 






RE 


Talent search for a fernale 


of sensitive songs. The ideal applicant will possess 
natural singing voice 


sionate 


beauty, slender figure, love to write and expres 
yften in conflict with untraciitional thought 


sona of traditional values 


somewhat daring, highly motivated to succ 

artist, and willing to work hard in the 
writing and recording process 

(Ideal Artist Prototype Sought: Shania Twain) 

describes you, to 

application process, leave 

x Deborah Carter 


New England's 
Artistic Record Label 


If the above 


. Saunders 


REDI 


Wan FRE 


For established, original rock 
band w/indie label deal & major 
label int. EP release, full-length 
cd to be released. Lkng for 
dynamic performer w/pro_atti- 
tude who is also a lyricist 
Rythym guitar a +. Contact 617- 
782-6844 or 781-279-4515 or 
email femvoc@hotmail.com 
Send press kit or demo to 
FemVoc P.O. Box 1258, Boston 
MA 02117 


WKG ALT/CLSC 
Rock band seeks pro bass + 
lead guitar w/some vox abil. Call 
Ken @ 781-341-2393 / Mark 
508-339-2137 


Find someone 
cool to play with 


threads from 
BLACK 
LABORATORIES 
to look hot in! 


See Frespt heres 


or aon -on 
www, Perosphere. com 


mi 
CLASSES/ 


ACTORS 
WORKSHOPS 
SINCE 1956. 
BOSTON’S OLD- 
EST AND BEST 
PRO ACTING 
SCHOOL! 
ph nk 423-7313 

CLASSES 
FOR ADULTS. 
PT BEGINNING 
ACTING CLASS. 
PT CLASSES IN 
TV COMMER- 
CIALS AND FILM. 
SPECIAL TEEN 
CLASSES 
STAND UP COME- 
DY CLASSES 
SELF IMPROVE- 
MENT FOR 
NON-ACTORS 
ALL ACTING 
CLASSES HAVE 
SHOWCASE PUB- 
LIC PERFOR- 
MANCES IN OUR 
FULLY EQUIPPED 
THEATRE 
CALL FOR OUR 
FREE 
BROCHURE! 
Sz 23-7313 
YLSTON 
STREET. 
BOSTON’S 
HISTORIC THE- 
ATRE DISTRICT 


THEATRE ZONE 
ACTOR TRAINING 


Join us for the fall student 
showcase! 
Sunday December 12 at 6:00 
Kendall Cafe 
(by the Kendall sq. Movie The- 
atre) Cambridge 
17)88° is Free! 


who 1887-2336 


theatrezone.org 


Nh 
PRODUCTIONS 


Offers beginning and intermedi- 
ate swing dance 

lessons on Tuesdays in Attleboro 
Falls at the 

Central Congregational Church 
Education Bidg. at 115 Com- 
— Ave. Exit 5 Off Route 











istration and Info, Call 


01-331-3716 


For r 
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To place an ad call Phoenix Classifieds at 617-859-3300 


in the 








To place a display ad call 617-859-3227 




















































Millennia 
Music 


Do you write lyrics or 
poems? If so, why 
not put them to music? 


28 year oldish range for recorcting 
a warm and pas 
wholesome, natural 


ss herself 


(with feeling) 
unique per 


eed as a “hit 
Artist Development training 


recording 


Our professional 
staff of composers 
and arrangers can 

make your creations 
come to life 


Call 781 551-6673 


enna 


start the 
4 message for Doug 
at 508-358-4321 


PERIENCE 

SCHEENWATFER 
WANTED 

Seeking innovative screenplays 


dealing with moral/ethical/legal 
dilemmas for visionary interac 








Billerica & 


tive technology production. Con- 
~ ay pre Backstage 

Rehearsal 
Jerry @chancegate.com 
(978)462-5405 Ww. & Wl 

R S Available Now!!! 
WANTED all Sizes All Prices 

Non-fiction, exp writers for tw 


Now expanding 
new rooms 


Featuring 3 Complexes 
«Modern Clean, 
Secure Rooms 


eSoundproofed 
Climate Control 
e24nhr Access- 
7days a week 
Surveillance 
Cameras*Card 
Access System 
“Onsite Security 
“Free Parking 
Over 100 Newly Built 
Raoms 30 Minutes 
North of Boston 


978.251.4324 
978.667.8472 


books to be reprinted, the 2nd to 
be expanded. A 3rd will cover 
food co-ops, alternative housing 
and the process of planning 
Please contact 

wcoughlian @igc.org w/back- 
ground of previous published 
exp 


Whitt. 
SERVICES 


Rock, bass, and drums for re- 
cording act. 3rd CD in works 
Pros only. 401-397-3074 


63/4, 


DRUM 
LESSONS 


Taught by Robert Kaufman, au- 
thor of “The Art of Drumming.” 
Endorsed by Elvin Jones, Jack 











DeJohnette, & Roy Haynes. In- 

struction for serious students of MARY HEALEY 
all levels. Improve the quality of VOC o¢ ines SSONS 
your practice time & learn faster 

Call for more info al fer 


ual 17-56 welcome. 


508-478-8954 


BRISTOL STUDIOS 


Bands! 

















































































Fast & Cheap Tape & CD Duplication! 


Audio Recording & Production 
617-247-8689 www.bristolstudios.com 


169 Mass. Ave. Boston, MA 02115 





MAJOR LABEL QUALITY! 
1,000 CD’S $700! 


WE SPECIALIZE IN RUSH ORDERS! 


RECORDING, MASTERING 
CD/ CASSETTE/ VINYL PRE 
RADIO PROMOTION 

T SHIRTS, STICKERS 
TRADEMARK SEARCHES 
BANNERS, POSTERS. PRINTING 
GRAPHIC DESIGN, WEBSITES 
And More With Major lt 


888-691-3150 
212-691-8519 


SSING 


‘elo ee Ole retina 


c on oe | 
TODAY 


THE MUSIC INDUSTRY RESOURCE CENTER 
www .novamusicnet.com 


BRISTOL 


Pro Voice Lessons 


Finally! Learn the true 
rock, pop, r&b, gospel, 
jazz & blues style of 
singing in a creative 
professional environment. 


improve: Power, Range, 

Breath Control, Pitch, 

Tone Quality, Style, 

Performance & more with the best instructors 
& techniques in the industry! 25 yrs. experience 


Cuban: Wow a a W 4 


www .bristolstudios.com 


169 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, MA 02115 
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Music, Theater, 


VOICE 
CLASS/LESSONS 
Improve pitch, increase volume 
expand range, strengthen self- 
confidence. Supportive atmos. 8 
weeks for $120. Also piano 
music reading skills 
Call: 781-324-9183 


RConone 


TINWOLF 
STUDIOS 


24 track digital. Caters to 
singer songwriters 
5 33 


www. Gnvollon com 


3/4, 
SERVICES 


50 CD’s $69 


www.cybernotes.com 
1-800-767-7664 


RENEARSAL 


SPACE 


REHEARSAL 
ROOMS 


Near Fenway Park 
Starting at $175/month 
Call Tom Monaco at 


Ext. 


inne 


OPPS. 


ARTIST’S MODEL 
Need female models with pro 
portionate bodies for drawing in 

private studio right on the 
Line. Experience not necessary 
$15/hr. Short interview required 
617-787-0851 
Visit my website at 
http://members.aol.com 
searchneye. 


Talent 
the agency 
New model < l 
search. M/F all ages for 
lV, film, commercial 
theatrical wk 
Many opportunities. For 
evaluation & Free fash- 
ion shoot for models 
Call new faces depart 


at (617) 542-3277 


fashion, ¢ 


Dating 


mm 


BBW Millennium Bash 

Big Beauties & Admirers 

Fri - Dec 31st 99’ 9pm-2am 

Inn at Longwood - Boston 
Overnight Rooms CHEAP! 
www.venusiounge.com/nye 
Also 12/18 in Raynham, MA 
Full Details: (508)841-4040 


CONFESSIONS 
LINE 
1- oe eee 


/ xs oF ea 
SERV Sig PUeeits 
http://www 
incredibleproductsmall.com. 
catalog2/suite 1880911 or 


www.thecoolpages.com/enter- 
tainment/suite 1880911 


¢1000's of callers dat 
‘Hey! It's 


CHAT LINE LIVE 
Mae 5 aoe 


sie 2 ymin tote. 


Serv-U 619-645-6434 


DATE LINE 
1-900-328-2111 


min 9578. ont 
619-645-84 


re Se Men 
The Perfect Man is Waiting For 
You!!! 

Free to call! 


718-861-1101 


REFUSE TO 
CHOOSE!!! 


Meet Local Singles From All 
Lifestyles! 

Free Local Call - 
Code 2700 


718-861-5081 


100% local. 
¢1l-on-1 conversations. 


What are you waiting for? 


ightline 


The Nightline Service does 


Services Director 


ce 
SERVICES 
AUTOMOTIVE 


BODY ; FENDER 


Just a hobby. Half the price off 
any estimate. $25 service fee for 
out of Providence. Cail 
401-861-1468 


Yl 
SERVICES 


Buck "Se Millennium 


Millennium 7 Y2K-BFD! 
Y2GAY! El Millennio...Y? 
Millennium Shmillennium - 
Shirts, Caps. WWW.SMar- 
tasssports.com 


2) 
SERVICES 


Loving Couple Seeks the Gift of 
Life through Egg Donation. Kind 
athletic, caucasian women be 
tween 21-32. Generous compen 
sation provided. Please call Anne 
at 617-973-9130 

Ref: Rachel 


td) 3 


PAT D CLEANERS 
RESIDENTIAL & 
COMMERCIAL 
Looking for cleaning and janitor 
ial cleaning contracts 
in the Boston area 
Class A Work. Patrick 


781 334-3790 


HEADSHOTS 
PUBLICITY 


ye 
for AC ANDS, 
ARTI 


-Studio & Location 


ATTENTION 
YRS. 


MEN 50-80 ow 


Take advantage of this 
COMPLIMENTARY OFFER... 
our new dating service specializes in 

connecting people over age 50. If 
you are... 


* single 


* sophisticated 
well educated 


cultured 


meticulously dressed 


financially fit 


. a true gentleman, we are offering 
FREE membership* (a $4000 value, 
Right NOW). Applicants should be 

willing and able to properly entertain a 
lady and open to a serious relationship. 


Call: 888-968-5283 


*100 fee assessed for Profile analysis and processing. 


ee 


Special Offer 


not prescreen callers and assumes no responsibilities for personal meetings via our phone 


cies 


-Artist Friendly Rates 
-Negatives Included 


1-617-887-2336 
www. thestrezone. .org/p 
hoto/photo.htm 


NEED CASH? 


- Injured with a pending 
insurance case? 
- We advance cash on 
your personal injury 
case. 


OTTAWA FUNDING 
Call today 


(800) 483-4232 


L L 
PROBLEMS? 
Have You Slipped 
or 


Fallen? 
We can HELP!! 
Call for free consulta- 


on. 
1-781-395-7678 


DON'T WASTE 
MONEY ON 
ADVERTISING. 


Saeed li 
Si fUs = i” eT 


Turning Auctions Upside Down. 


For Sale 


Ba 
FOR SALE 
Ta 


DOMESTIC 


1987 BUICK 
SOMERSET 


70K miles. Runs great New tires. 
battery $2,500 or B.O. Call 781 
239-5420 


1990 Chevy Berretta; Good 
cond. Must sell. $1300/or best 
offer. 401-334-1396 


1990 Red Geo Metro. Standard 
109K hgwy miles. Good condi- 
tion. Great gas mileage. Need to 
sell. asap. $1400/or b.o. Call 
Gary 617-369-0750 


1995 PLYMOUTH 


YAGER 
ae yinee Runs Great! 
a gpme cos- 
ron reo. Auto, 


Great ‘aie store cle for all 


"Wier een ote 


617-859-3310 


1998 Ford Escort ZX2. Red 5 
spd, air, am/fm/cass, tint win, rear 
defst, great cond. 33K m. $8300 
obo. Day 617-349-8709 Eve 617- 
591-8007, Joanne 


86 Dodge Caravan, 78,500mi 
xlent cond (computer checkecd), 
a/c, am/fm. $3300 277-1200 
x404 /451-5240 x132 


or sale: 88 Corola SR-5 $2,000 
our best offer call John 508-675- 
5259 or 508-672-4142 


1970 TRIUMPH TR-6 
1970 Triumph TR-6, convertible, 
exceptional condition, recently 
restored, new paint, interior & 
tires, burgundy with tan interior. 
$6,500. (401) 274-4688 


1995 ACURA INTEGRA: Special 
edition, hunter green, taupe 
leather, 66.5K miles, 5sp, 2/3 
door, spoiler, CD, power win- 
dow/Iks/mnrf, keyless alarm, air- 
bags, ABS, set of 4 snow tires 
mounted on alloys. Blue book: 
$13,645, asking $11,400. 508- 
881-2915 


1996 VW GOLF Gi 
abesseut AES 95k, 


one owner, witires, 


eae REL 
mr. pds excite.com 


Ay A 1 4 
SUPERBEETLE 
Drive a real love bug! Runs great 
baby blue, low rust. Ready to sell 
at $3000 or best offer. 202-387 
8515 


1985 VW CAMPER VAN 
Stove, sink, fridge. Sleeps 4 
New engine, clutch, cv joints 
plus lots more. $6400 

Call 508-877-3806 or 
617-232-7382 


LT TS AE 
Private Collector buying 1900- 
1975 comic books. 1 book/col- 
lections. Immediate cash. Con 
fidential. 401-861-6163. 


IDEAL 1ST COMPUTER 
IBM 386 with 15 inch monitor. 
keyboard, mouse, 14.4 modem 
internet ready, windows loaded, 
$300 or best offer, 617-868-5198 


FORNTOne 


LLNS ES RET SS PES ARE 
ALL NEW DINING ROOM SET. 
Real solid cherry wood, still 
boxed, double pedastal table, w/ 
2 leaves, 8 chairs, 4 door glass 
china cabinet/china hutch, un- 
used. Retail $11,000. Sacrifice 
$2,900. 508-965-1301 


BEDROOM SET: Solid cherry 
wood, still boxed, 4 poster carved 
bed, dove-tailed: triple dresser, 
tri-view mirror, chest, 1 stands, 
never used. Cost $6400, Sell 
$2,300, can deliver. 508-965- 
1301 


DINING TABLE &4 


Work Bench brand, blond, round 
table, extends to oval and can 
seat 6. Never used. Molded plas- 
tic chairs in gelati colors - very 
modern design. $350 781-209- 
1197 


JWany 


ii rnetetnetinneetieetentnemieteeteadeneeeee 
ROLEX SUBMARINER: All 
original documents & pack- 
aging. Like new. Call 
(508)829-7043 for details 


ST AT SAE TTS MN 
HONDA MAGNA: 19885, in ex- 
cellent condition. 7500 miles, 
black, new tires, 500cc. Asking 
$1800. 617-868-0006 


service. Must be 18 or over. Toll charges may apply. Optional paid services. Call for details. 


WORLD WIDE 
WANT ADS. 


NS ream 
Free Dish!! 

Gifford 781-925-0338 or freed- 
ish @ getresponse.com 


63, 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


Black Guild Electric acoustic, 
$700 or BO. 12 inch JBC Mon- 
itor, excel cond, $300. 
Marashal 8280, 2 x 12 inch, 
$600. Korg x 5, like new, $500 
617-983-9429 


DIGITAL PIANO: Technics Digital 
Piano. 88 keys. Very portable 
Over 120 sounds with Roland 
module. Plays thru exterior amp, 
speakers(incl). Stand & seat 
$799. Bill 617-268-5637 


GRETSCH 1999 
2 tone green, w/OHSC. Fil- 
terTron PU'’s. Excellent cond 
$1200 or BO. 617-983-5193. Ask 
for Woody. 


OVATION 
BALLADEER 
GUIT 


$550 powder biue/cuttaway, 
case, excell cond. 
978-461-2189 









Excellent piece of excercise 
equipment. Tunturi E603 Air 
ycle combines efficient upper 


and lower body workouts for ex 
muscular and 


cellent aerobic 


cardiovascular benefits. The tun 
turi electronics module calcu- 
lates number of miles per hour. 
alories 


distance traveled, and 
expended. Aircycle is assem 
bled and owners manuel is avai 
able 
$250.00. Call Wanda Camacho 
Maron @ 617-739-1188 


res 





FAM Bo Sitrie > 
Sports tS Os ancorts, etc... 


Lic. Broker 


TICKETS for TLC w/Christina 
Harry Con- 


Aguilera, Pavoratti 
nick Jr., Cher, CSNY, Yes, Pa 
triots, and all others 
617-730-5716 


i). : 





CARIBBEAN/MEXICO, 
Central America $199 
EUROPE $169 O/W , 


other World wide destinations 
cheap 
Book tickets on-line 


“or Si8-219- 7000 


7ST Fisher Plow; $300 or best 
offer. 401-334-1396 


BASS&DRUMS 
full set $500 Beg Model $70 
Chris:617-786-9470 


BOAT FOR SALE 
1986 22’ Renken. Good condi- 
tion. Runs great 
230 hp W/O. Will demo. $3200 
Call after Spm 
(508)548-4018 


ESTATE SALE-Cook/pastry 
chef. 12-11&12 8-4, 25 Alton PI 
Brkline. Items for bid incl: Mrbl 
tbis, 5pc br set, dine set, bed 
w/acces + much more. For ? or 
directs call 603-669-1447 or 617- 
566-3396 after 7pm 


HERE'S HOW TO 
PLACE AN AD IN 
THE PHOENIX 


ASSIFIEDS 
CALL Ad] 859-3300 
MON-FRI M to 6:00 PM 
Let The Phoenix Classifieds 
work for you 


(617) 859-3300 





Navaho Sterling silver Cuff 40's 
Pawn $500 - Sheil necklace from 
Santo a Pueblo $900 Calli 
617-491-328! 


STEVE’S FIREWOOD 
Vermont kiln dried hardwood, de- 
livered and stacked, kindling 
available. No amount too small 
Call anytime 781-388-3956 














Aircycle selling for 


ae 
MIND BODY 
& SPIRIT 


3) 
& FITNESS 





PENIS/NIPPLE 
5BA aprey |ENT 
eer —— 


tirg cal En niarge- 


~ 1 me 3 in hes. 

Permanent, safe. 
hance erection. 
Free br nures, 


Dr. Joel Kapla 
312-409-4030. Latest 
surgical 
enlargement info call: 


1-900-976-PUMP 


$2.97 /min 
www.drjoelka plan. com 


rn 


BODYWORK 


Trobe, 


Total body massage for men. If 
you are looking for nothing less 
than the best, call me 7 days 
9AM - 11PM 
Rob 978-352-6890 
Massage Connection 


BEAUTIFUL MASSAGE 
For men only. Swedish/Esalen 
Complete hour long 
Out/in. (male therapist) Bran- 


617-731-9288 
BRAVO! 


PAR EXCELLENCE 
THE ART OF MASSAGE 
cess RENEWED VIGOR 
Y-TRANQUILITY 
JE fP 617-350-7123. 








EXPERIENCED 
BRITISH 
MASSEUR 


Therapeutic Swedish/deep-tis 
sue, tension & stress reduction 
In/Out calls. Four hands avi 
Discount specials Mon.-Wed 
Massage Lessons avi. Call 


(617)822-2944 
HEALING 


MASSAGE 
THERAPY 


if you're stressed out, have back 
problems, or just want to relax 
and feel better, call Anna. Ses 
sions are completely non-sexual 
For info/appt 


(617)486-1729 


NO BULL MASSAGE 
Deep Tissue/Swedish. GREAT 
HANDS. In/Out 


Hm#: 
1-617-859-0763 


1-61 P903-9972 


Relaxing Full Body 
MaSsage 
In a beautiful, private setting 
w/showers, by a male or female 
mera et? Please call 


787-9927. 
m-3pm 


Ful Be ries. 


A sensual ra Bae style body 
massage for women. By a pro- 
fessional guy. Provided in the pri- 
vacy and comfort of your own 
home. Call Will 
617-799-3403 


open Mon - Sat, 10am - 8pm 


AM discounts 


HOT OIL 
Walk-Ins Welcome 


617-332-5994 


A McLean Hospital is looking for women to help us 
understand how gender influences the effects of alco- 
hol.you may qualify for the study if you: 


© Are a 21-35 year old woman 
¢ Are a vailable to come to McLean 


Hospital 5 times for 4 1/2 each time. 
© Drink alcohol occasionally or socially 
¢ Are willing to give blood samples 

For more informationcall 


1-888- 


9-5695. 


Taxi’s provided for study visits 





Here’s your chance 
ta jump on your first set of wheels. 


| .ightweight 49cc air-cooled single cylinder two-stroke engine. 


l'ush-button starter makes it easy to get going. 


!Aeets moped requirements in many states. 





Mind, Body, & Spirit 


http://www.xxtasy.com 
WHAT YOU DO Bi HIND 


SUR BUSINESS Ss. J. 


Gifts, Novelties, Baskets, Mas 
sage Oils & Lotions, and much 
more 


MASTERS CLINIC 
Best Body Massage 
Swedish/Thai 
by professional M or F 
massage therapist 
Special: 4 hands w/hot oil 
Women, men, couples 


617-782-5885 


STRESS 
MANAGEMENT 
THROUGH 
BREATH AND 
MUSCLE 
INTEGRATION 
THERAPY 


New Technology. %100 percent 

satisfaction. Inquiries welcome 

Available daily 3pm-7pm. Satur 
day, 9am-5pm 


1-978-640-9760 
STRESSED OUT? 


Why not try a little more pres- 
sure? A total body massage re- 
lieves stress and feels great 
Swedish, Hawaiian, Deep Tis- 
sue, Accupressure, Shiatsu 
First session reduced rate. Call 
Lisa @ 


617-547-6191 


WHOLISTIC Wt KSSace 


Nurturing cork, Bodywork 
HOT TUB 


Private Wooded Setting 
Nationally Certified 


1-978-266-2727 


WEEKEND IN 
PARIS 


SWM, 43, seeks 2 WBIFs, for all 
expense paid weekend in Paris 
France. Dining out, partying 
shopping. Singles respond also 
Call (978)459-0970 


Tiare 
COUNSELING 


PEQUOD - 1970’S 


eal Pes ie - Remember R.F.? 
all 617-524-2344 


READINGS 


Psychic & Tarot 
Card Readings by 
Mrs. Grace 


Call today & find out what your fu- 
ture holds for you. One phone call 
will guarantee you results in 7 


days 
1-843-237-5635 








¢ ‘/ariable-ratio automatic oil injection means no premixing. 


www.honda.com 


v 








Let Us RELIEVE 
Your STRESS 
Matrix HEALTH MassaGeE 


2 CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 


By Appointment Only. 
Quincy, close to T 
617-472-2990 
Stoneham 


781-279-3322 


pat our faliier mat Lo meen 


Therapeutic 
Relaxation 
* HOLIDAY * 
SPECIALS 
617-332-5994 


PaLGhG AND TART 


MRS. SA 
he can and will hel 
se in all affairs of Vite. 
[ree question over 


1 1810-876: 2089. 


MISCELLANY 


2 Cute Cats: Need loving homes 
ASAP! Mvng back to UK LouLou 
lyr B/W&FUN, Bronte 10yr Tor 
toishell&LAP-CAT! Lisa 254- 
4873 





COMING UP!! 
Year 2000 After Dark New 
Year's Eve Millennium Party. 
Holiday Inn Hotel in Dedham 
55 Ariadne Road 
Dedham, MA (off Route 1) 


December 31, 1999 - 9:00 PM 
to 2:00 AM. Tickets: $40 IN ad- 
vance - $50 At the door 
Live Jazz, Vocalist - GEE GEE 
DJ Ron Boston, Dancers, party 
favors, champagne toast, lavish 
hors D’oeuvres, cash bars 
Presented by C.W. Taylor & Co 
Hotel room rates for our guests 
are $99 + tax 
For Tickets Call 


781-407-2222 





ALWAYS WEAR A HELMET, EYE PROTECTION AND PROTECTIVE CLOTHING, AND PLEASE RESPECT THE ENVIRONMENT. Obey the law, and read yoiir owner’s manual thoroughly. For 
rider training information, call the Motorcycle Safety Foundation at 1-800-447-4700. *See dealer for details. Shadow American Classic Edition is a Honda trademark. 


‘ 








Elite’ 50S Available at 


PHONE: 617-389-6998 * FAX: 617-389-1192 
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The. Phoeni 
Online and in touc 












parkway 


ma cycle 





1865 REVERE BEACH PARKWAY 






parkwaycycle @tiac.net 
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BOSTON 


nix | 


THE 


MOVERS 


Unmatched 


Super 
Affordable 
Very 
Effective 


“The next move is yours” 


617-625-8510 


Lic #16136 
Insured 


Earn up to $1,500 


A Harvard Medical School-affiliated research group is 
studying the effects of alcohol and other drugs on brain 
and behavior. You may qualify for this study if you: 

e are 21-35 years old 

e use alcohol or cocaine occasionally 

¢ are willing to give blood samples 

e can come to the laboratory up to six different 

times 

for a 5-hour study 
For more information call 


1-888-999-5655 


You can earn up to $1,500 for some studies. 


ALL NEW! ALL HOT! 
ONE NIGHT STAND! 


Owned & Operated by Women Seeking Casual Sex! 
You won’t meet your wife with us but you will 
have one DAMN GOOD TIME! 


1-473-468-0474 


18+ LD Rates 


TALK TO MEN 
NATIONWIDE 


617-494-5555 


Penis/Nipple Enlargement 


FDA approved Vacuum Pump/Surgical Enlargement. 
Gain 1 to 3 inches. Permanent, safe. 
Enhance erection. Free brochures, 


Dr. Joel Kaplan 312-409-4030. 
Latest surgical enlargement info , 
call 1-900-976-PUMP 
($2.95/min.) 
AWAY Mel glel-11¢-lelt-lamerelin) 


WN 
er one 


| PAID VOLUNTEERS 


| HEALTHY MEN, AGES 21-35 
EARN $200-$400 
STUDIES 

| INVOLVING 

| COCAINE & ALCOHOL & 

| BLOOD SAMPLING. 

| TAXI PROVIDED 


617-855-2969 


Want a Coupon for CD’S? 
Want a Coupon for Pizza? 
Get them all at... 





Local coupons you can print 





VIDEO : 
2 VIDEO PLUS 
at Brookline Place 
#2 Brookline Place, Brookline, MA 02146 
617-232-9159 © Fax 617-566-8020 
mrvideo | @gateway.net 
* IRON GIANT VHS $16.99 
* THE MATRIX VHS or W/S $16.99 * DVD $23.99 
DISNEY DVDs — $34.95 each 
* HERCULES + 101 DALMATIANS ~ PETER PAN 
MULAN ¢ LADY AND THE TRAMP * LION KING II 
$1 OFF ANY VIDEO PURCHASE WITH THIS AD. 
Most extensive Foreign, Alt. Lifestyle, and Animated Sections in Boston! 





Are you bisexual? 
Do you think you 


might be bi? 


Free, confidential 
counseling by phone or in office. 


cali 617-927-6032 or 


e-mail mmiller@fchc.org 
at Fenway Community 
Health Center 











BUCK THE MILLENNIUM HYPE!! 
Millennium This! Y2K-BFD! 
Y2GAY! El Millennio .. . Y? 
Millennium Schmillennium 


Shirts, Caps 


www.smartasssports.com 


Research Participants Wanted 
at Harvard Business School 


Would you like to make some extra $$$$$? 
Then sign up to be contacted for numerous, on-going studies at 
Harvard Business School. 


To register for studies, and to be contacted for future studies, 
please fill out the forms at: 
http://www.people.hbs.edu/sgrodberg/cler/ 


For additional questions, please contact Sue Grodberg at cler@hbs.edu 


Please note: Harvard University employees on the regular payroll 
are unfortunately ineligible for these studies. 











1VARQUEE PAGE | 


HEROIN DETOX 


One-day Intensive Narcotic Detoxification” 


safely lets you 
KICK IN YOUR SLEEP. 
Also, for Methadone and Painkillers. 


1-888-2-NUTMEG 


www.2nutmeg.com 


GET 
CONNECTED 


Boston’s Best 


Private Connections Live Voice Personals 


550-FREE (3733) 


Call costs 10¢ per minute * 20¢ for the first 





Ladies Call FREE 
(617) 621-6000 
Men Call FREE 
(617) 621-0610 
Gay Men Call FREE 
(617) 621-7910 


Callers must be over 18. PTM Telecommunications 24 hour customer service (800) 711-0046 





mgs SAY 


www.xxtasy.com 


what you do behind closed doors . . . 
IS our business! 
Gift Baskets, Lotions, Novelties, Oils 


Women, Irregular Periods? 
Brigham & Women’s Hospital in Boston seeks women ages 18- 
40 who have fewer than periods per year and who are not on 
oral contraceptives to participate in a research study. The study 
involves 2-4 visits to our research center, each lasting one to 
five hours. You will be asked to participate in a variety of pro- 
cedures to investigate the relationship between ovarian hor- 
mones and insulin. We will take a medical history, sample your 
blood, and perform a physical exam. You will receive payment 
of up to $500, and may be eligible for a free 8-week personal- 
ized and medically supervised weight loss program after com- 
pleting the study. For more information, call (617) 732-8578 or 
1-800-847-6060, or email pcos @rics.bwh.harvard.edu. 


Receive up to $1464 


Healthy men and women 18-45 are needed to 
participate in a drug free research study on sleep and 
the effects of light. 
* Spend up to 11 or 12 days (including 10 or 11 nights) living in a 
private laboratory suite while we monitor sleep and hormone levels. 
* All meals are provided. 
* Engage in leisure activities for much of the time. 
* A medical evaluation is included. 








For more information, call 


617-732-8093 


or e-mail 


LIGHT @gerc.bwh.harvard.edu 


ENDOCRINE STUDY 


Brigham and Women’s Hospital seeks healthy, 
premenopausal women, aged 30-50, 
taking no medications, for studies involving 
blood sampling and a short hospital stay. 
Compensation up to $700. Contact Annie. 


(617) 732-6870 


TO PLACE YOUR AD ON THE MARQUEE PAGE, CALL AARON AT 859-3384 
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HELP WANTED ‘<x: 


PROFESSIONAL ¢ GENERAL ¢ RETAIL ¢ SALES ¢ HOTEL, RESTAURANT, ENTERTAINMENT 
These and other listings are updated weekly at www.bostonphoenix.com... To advertise, call 617.859.3211 


















Marketing & 
Product Director 
Phoenix Personals 





a° challenged BUSINESS OPPs. 
ry e satisfied 
HERSHEY'S VENDING 


50 Prime locations. $800-$1200 
solid monthly income 
‘Se Cost $2995 
www.vendingroutes.com 
jrate la team!) | swe 


Phoenix Classifieds 
To Place Your 


Integrated Media cae mp in creating breakthrough business solutions for ny mages Help Wanted Ad, Call 




























Hip, smart, energetic, cutting-edge, urban, 
artistic media company, seeks _ bright, 









































































































communicative, outgoing, media savvy, ple p Wanted Ad 
assertive, creative, pop-culture knowledgeable, the apr spectrum of software and e-business applications aed digitat 
- e-commerce, and internet-based cross-media publishing. Backed by the PROMSCOnAL 
shrewd media type to manage the Boston, our parent company, Banta Corporation (NYSE:BN), Banta Integrated oY 
Providence, Worcester, and Portland Phoenix Media has captured market dominance and is positioned to retain that leadership with our EMPLOYMENT 
: innovative suite of %e Solutions products and services. OPPS 
Personals and Erosphere sections. 
In addition to providing solutions to our customers, we're dedicated to helping our employees 
achieve their personal and career goats. Ours is an environment inspired by 
; : collaboration. We recognize that there's more to life than work and provide a strong Design/Production 
lf you’re a creative marketing professional who's oe to work/life en , position on our team gives you the “ae to work Boston Tewspaper seeks part 
. . interesti: people. time creative paginator xper 
fascinated by human behavior and aware of current . —_ re atieee ies bx poe as ee eT te aan ae 
3 . " : . ‘ would member talented dedicated team, r website 0697 ? 
trends in dating, nightlife, relationships, and sexuality, id ick tana shack the Dllatity achat pecker, | —_ — 
The Phoenix has an ideal position. Our Marketing and MKTG CO. 
Product Director will oversee the operations of our Web Developer aumin. asst 10 Pres, Dues: PA. 
® H create mktg material, word proc 
very successful and industry leading Personals and Our developers build custom data-driven websites to meet our clients’ business requirements in a schedulfravel Musi have org b 
Erosphere sections. In this position you will manage dynamic, challenging work environment. Projects vary greatly, exposing developers to a variety of ee 
the design and content of the Personals and PPB Ona i ON LOOP EP AER I al yp EFM a 
g , extensive experience with computer programming, C/C++ programming skills, and working knowl- Phoenix Classifieds 
Erosphere sections, propose and implement edge of UNIX, HTML and Perl. Other good stuff: CGI programming skills, UNIX shell programming oe Ce aioe 
° ° ° j + 7 i 617-859-3300 
marketing strategies, produce special events, analyze ER Se RE NS SONS HO Ee. aN ee ee a . 
er oo on er 99 — we —— ality Assurance Enaineer ere 
and do a fair amount of public speaking. You will be AN RENE AAP RO RH Neat dade tek Mileiilelick inde: oe 
directly responsible for achieving industry goals. with maintaining SQA Robot scripts, abitity to work with development team to create load and per- Exp. retail help 
Must have 3+ years experience managing and formance metrics and tests as well as nrg the oe ne - FT/PT Mid-Camb. Fax resume 
° . P ene $ tests. 617-876-6669 
motivating a sales/ marketing team. Strong writing Comincbcahion death at sant, oriaae oid tok: tociiinypoabertsdiies, ent dex scat, pe Rage 
and computer skills also required. Compensation will well as user experience of Windows 95/98/NT and Unix operating systems. Requirements are at CLOTHING STORE 
be salary + bonus program least five years’ programming and/or SQA experience, two of the five years should have been bates yh) ab I 
working with a client/server application. BS in CS; EE, Math, or IS preferred, but any undergraduate Pr Broadway, Cambridge, MA 






degree will be considered if there is proven technical competence. 





Please send resume and cover letter to: 
Human Resources Dept. 












Phoenix Media/Communications Group ntti We 

126 Brookline Avenue eoe 222 er ig mm es 

SE Pheonix Ie BANTA == fing 

e-mail: jobs@phx.com lieben A teow food eae haere Integrated Media d 
MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP by chotce. your r,| 


would 
look a 


BE 
ORIGINAL] «vx 


London Enterprises, in this 


Boston's premiere nightclub marketing company. space 


QUARKXPRESS EXPERTS...... 


What will you be doing after the ball drops? 
Wondering about your career plans? 
Still looking for that perfect job? 










POWERPOINT SPECIALISTS, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES... 


What will you be doing after the ball drops? 
Wondering about your career plans? 
Still looking for that perfect job? 














Aquent has the answer- and we want to 
help you find a new career for the new mil- 






is searching for motivated college students 
to join our promotions team! 






lennium! We have immediate job openings 
for QuarkXPress Specialists who are look- 

ing for freelance opportunities (at least 35- 
4Ohrs per week). 











Aquent has the answer- and we want to 
help you find a new career for the new mil- 
lennium! We have immediate job openings 


for PowerPoint Specialists who are looking 






“NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY than 
“FLEXIBLE HOURS AVAILABLE OUIS. 


“EARN UP TO $20 AN HOUR 


For more information calli Sidney @ (617) 451-1702 












for freelance opportunities (at least 35- 
4Ohrs per week). 









Are you hardworking, flexible? 
Do you have at least 2 years professional 
experience using QuarkXPress, 
Photoshop, and Illustrator? 









Are you hardworking, flexible? 
Do you have at least 2 years professional 
experience using PowerPoint, 

MS Word, and Excel? 







Do you live in Boston or Cambridge? Near Route 
128 or in the Metro West or North Shore areas? 






Do you live in Boston or Cambridge? Near Route 
128 or in the Metro West or North Shore areas? 


If you fit this description, we can get you started 


If you fit this description, we can get you started 





on a new career path for the New Year! 






@alN(@U)\ Me a) \V\ 2] @alummstalelayiVilets To advertise 





7 4 ! 
on a new career path for the New Year! 






Be a part of history 


don Enterp1 is searching for campus rep in ie 






Aquent has excellent pay rates ranging from $17- 


$23 per hour and offers great benefits including 






Aquent has excellent pay rates ranging from $17- 
$23 per hour and offers great benefits including 
medical, dental, 401k, vacation and holiday pay, 


medical, dental, 401k, vacation and holiday pay, 





i ik 2OO00. Last ve 


S00 No nail ae Sess vod stows she Phoenix, 


HOW TO PARTY! 


a cal 
il aa 617.450.8700 


VIP treatment, which includes line privik ATO melatil: 


ill the clubs. And, the PLATINUM ALL-ACCESS PASS 





and lots more! EOE 










and lots more! EOE 


Aquent 
711 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
www.aquent.com 


Please fax your resume to 617-535-6001 







Aquent 
711 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02116 
www.aquent.com 


Please fax your resume to 617-535-6001 













or e-mail to kellison@aquent.com 









or e-mail to kellison@aquent.com 






Why wait for the ball to drop? 
Contact us today! 


AQUENT 






Why wait for the ball to drop? 
Contact us today! 


AQUENT 
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ProfessionalOpportun: im lesselielling 


Media Opportunities 


PHOENIX 


GRAPHIC ARTIST 


S entry-level position, which will provide growth witt wganizatior 


We seek a eative ir j 
Responsibilities will ir wor 3 with newspapers across the country on section and marketing 
stomization, scanning/photo editing, burning CD/jile archiving, and PDF distilling. Strong knowledge of Quark 


eae ce. Hilton Boston Logan Airport 


RECEPTIONIST 

We have a dynarr ortunity for a detail-orie nd motiv dual to handle reception duties - € ‘\ ‘. 

ano provide T ative SUppPC var r b S needed s entry-level position requires ] 7 i: 7 T 7 7 7 a 
2 : bibs WUE 


excellent A i} 7 at f 2 ) roanz ahion skills rms Ss r awesome »pportun y fc fa ndividua’ wht a a - oe 
he Phoer 1d WFNX 5 eager to begir are nications at o f Boston's most alte 
Lenawee 6 Administrative Assistant 
RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE : 

help build it's expanding Help Wanted Great Opportunity 


The Phoenix Newspaper Group seeks an experienced sales individual t 
Section. The right individual will possess strong organizational and sales skills, as well as a determination to “ 
scceed. Candidate must have 2-3 years sales experience. Advertising sales experience a plus ' : 
We are looking for someone who is a roceri a 


DIRECTOR OF SALES 


We are seeking a dynamic, energetic individual to manage our Sales/Client Development Department ' ‘ 
organized, professional and personable RISTORANTE ITALIANO AND PUZERIA 


Qualified candidates possess a minimum of 5 years managementexperience and a background in a sales and 


marketing environment. This exciting and challenging opportunity requires excellent management. 


communications and organizational skills, solid business development and problem solving abilities, and a < R t 


record of delivering outstanding service to clients 


Tas ieoeen Couche tate 6 Chante Advertising Lines Ad Taker who will be responsible for the placement Human Resources Director ASK For FRANK, 


of all inbound Classified Lines sales in addition to gainir xposure to outside sales. Qualified candidates will 


have excellent customer service skills and a strong desire to break into the lucrative field of media sales at Pm 
vr oso nn soe coounes 617-568-6809 PA Mo 


ACCOUNT MANAGER : 
Tele-Publishing International, part of the Phoenix Media Communications Group, is the nation's leading Hilton Boston Logan Airport 


provider of voice personals for newspapers and other media. We seek an aggressive, sales-oriented individual 

with 3-5 years of account management experience to provide consultative services to our alternative and gay 

newspaper client base. You will collaborate with publishers to develop and promote their on-line and print 85 | H | a ad 

personals. Must be open-minded and customer service savvy, and have experience in developing and er ina 0a 

delivering presentations. Proficiency in Microsoft Office is required e e 
Boston, MA 02128 


PC/MAC TECH 


We seek a skilled individual with at least 2 years of experience installing, configuring, and trouble shooting 
Macs and PCs. Strong knowledge of MAC OS, and Window's 95 a must. Knowledge of NT heipful 


ON-LINE EDITOR 
The Phoenix Media Group seeks a talented, highly motivated individual with at least 3 years of editorial experi- 
ence on the internet. Responsibilities will include overseeing the repurposing of content from Phoenix publications TORCH 


to Phoenix Web sites, as well as overseeing the creation of original Web content for Phoenix media sites 


MARKETING DIRECTOR e . 
Due to rapid international growth, TP, the world's leader provider of interactive media services, seeks a reta if sales G at 26 Charles Street, Beacon Hill. 
Marketing Director. In this leadership role, you will be responsible for marketing our direct response services in 

print media nationwide. Control advertising content appearing on 100 million pages of newsprint per week . 

Develop effective and innovative strategies to support our sales efforts and to launch new products and services. e Wa it a4 

Create regional campaigns. At least 7-10 years experience masterminding the creative and marketing process 

required. Excellent communication skills, attention to detail, and the ability to both lead projects and influence sh ift su pe rvisors 

people also necessary. MBA preferred ive ‘@) ra | | is U n els by 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


The Boston, Providence, and Worcester Phoenix's have excitin yrtunities available for dynar n . ‘i 
josto denc d cest joenix's have exciting oppo $ available namic and Work with the best coffee be and the experienced help only 


creative individuals with strong presentation and sales skills to join our sales force. To qualify you must 

have a minimum of tyear proven track record in outside sales and possess the ability to generate nev . e 

tiie CC ee best human beans. Our Brookline store is TT 
aunieiels iitadaii currently interviewing for part-time (21-35 You can call at 
mmediate openings in our fast-paced call center for full-time and part-time customer service reps to assist hrs/wk, $7-$9/hr) retail sales and shift 6 1 7- 7 7 > - 5 9 3 9 


customers placing personal ads in newspapers nationwide. Previous call center or customer service exp. preferred. 4 one 
Bilingual Spanish skite 2 plus CARAT PORTE. Call between 11am-3pm 
STAFF WRITER FE ido 
The Boston Phoenix is looking for an energetic, experienced writer and reporter to cover long, investigative We offer competitive pay medical Monday thru ’ ay 
projects. Top candidates will have the following: at least 3 years of journalism experience (five or more pe a ptagis . r : 

including prescription, chiropractic and 


preferred) ;proven ability to write long pieces(2500+ words) in clear, compelling prose; experience covering 
Dita vision, dental, 401(K), paidvacation & sick |} FFA i 5 COR 
STUFF MEDIA GROUP time, discounts, and advancement MANAGER & 

opportunities. Apply at 285 Harvard Street RES TAURANTS/ PREP COOK 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE : ° 
Do you live the Lifestyle? If so then we have an opportunity for you! We are looking for a real go-getter to in Brookline. ENTERTAINMENT Cal atraen eae restaurant 


pound the pavement. Someone who thrives on the challenge to generate new business. We seek an 


Account Executive with 2-3 years of media sales experience to join our expand ng sales department 
Knowledge of the Boston area and local nightlife a must We encourage applications from people sosTa ere Thi. 


MASS WEB PRINTING of all ages, races and ethnic backgrounds. is looking for some fun and excit- 
ing people. If you have any high 
BINDERY HELPER - 1ST SHIFT: volume experience in the Food WANTED 
and Beverage industry, know how 


We seek a person to help us in our bindery operation, as well as to assist in other areas of our plant. We 
will train, so no experience is required. Schedule is M-F, 7am-3pm, with some OT available. Starting wage to smile and have fun, come and 
is $8.50°per hour & apply in person Mon. thru Wed 
™ from 1pm to 4pm. We are accept- 
ing applications for the following Is YOUR BOG READY 


PRESS HELPER - FULL TIME/3RD SHIFT: 
positions: 


We seek a 3rd shift press helper to assist in the operation of our Web Printing equipment. The schedule is ktail Se 
11pm-7am. Experience is helpful, but not required ocktail rvers Is he or she overweight? WWW. 
www.peets.com Bussers We are doing a segment for the WORCESTERPHOENIX 
FNX RADIO NETWORK Dishwashers nationally known tv show; “Woof! . 
Short Order Cooks -It's A Dog’s Life with Uncle Matty” com 
With the creation of the FNX Radio Network, we are currently seeking individuals to heip us expand the have hun Gad teel the euuction: Se Guay canta, taned. tae. 
tions listed above. No phone calls and weight of dog. 


independent spirit of Boston's Real Alternative radio into new markets in Maine and New Hampshire. Starting 
with 92.1FNX in Portland, Maine, the FNX Network is poised to become a new force in broadcasting Read Dan Kennedy on the Media please. 126 Brookline Avenue 
s Bo: eae bers 
joston, MA 02215 


simuicasting the unique alternative sounds that have marked 101.7 WFNX since 1983 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER - FAX RADIO NETWORK 

Tired of the corporate consolidated radio game? Looking for a fulfilling radio sales management opportunity within a 
creative and independently owned alternative media company? As our General Sales Manager you will supervise 
the sales staff of WFNX-FM in Boston and oversee the sales managers of all our regional radio stations within the 


new FNX Radio Network. You must possess strong leadership and motivational skills plus come armed with 

creative strategies to continue growing our radio group's revenue. A knowledge of Boston; Manchester, NH 

Portsmouth,NH; and/or Portland, ME radio markets is a bonus! Our ideal candidate will have at least 3 years in enera 
broadcast sales management experience with a passion for, or understanding of, our alternative music format 


REGIONAL ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE - BOSTON AREA 
You will be part of the new FNX Network team, working with our national rep firm and developing key 
regional accounts. You must have strong writing and presentation skills pilus a minimum of 2 years outside 


ee SHOWCASE CINEMAS 


WFNX is expanding our outside sales force. Successful candidates will be responsible for handling and 


developing an established list of agency and retail advertising accounts as well as generating new business 
Minimum 1 year outside sales experience required. Excellent opportunity for career-minded sales executives 
who desire a unique and exciting work environment with tremendous income potential! WO R ¢- EE Ss 7 E 4 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE - PORTLAND AREA 92.1FNX (WPHX-FM) 


Now that we're in the Portland area, we're looking for an energetic and enthusiastic individual who walk our 

walk and talk our talk. If you think you have the right stuff, let us know. Experience in developing and nurturing 

a solid client base is a big plus, but most of al! we're looking for someone who fits with our indie vibe and is > 

willing to work hard with our sales team 

se omeneape G AT FULL AND PART TIME JOBS! 


Peopie2Peopie.com is a hot start-up with years of experience. We already have over 850,000 active members 


with thousands more joining each week. To keep up with this exponential growth, we need to add key people to 
our team. Be a part of one of the fastest growing internet start up companies in the area oO N T 4 Ee Ss re OT 5 N T e& RVI EWS 
—— - 
WEB DEVELOPER 
We are looking for several talented, out-of-the-box thinkers who want to do cutting edge work in a fun, creative & a mM Mm aa D IAT e oO 4 e N 4 N G i - oO R- 
dl 


environment. You will be providing programming expertise in the areas of product development, internal 
technica! operations and integration of applications developed by third parties with existing application 


framework templates and infrastructure. Prefer experieace with HTML, JavaScript, programming in a structured 

language (C, C++, Java, Visual Basic) and 1-2 years experience in NT-based web applications development Cc AS 3-9 i a RS 
UNTERNET OPERATIONS SPECIALIST 

We have a great entry-level opportunity available for someone who wants to get involved with working on the 

web. As part of our customer service team, you will be responsible for handling email requests from our 

advertisers. This position also offers opportunities to be involved with the development of our personals web U Ss aa E RY 
product. You must have strong written communication skills, and have experience using the internet and email 


AES NR CONCESSION ATTENDANTS 


Peopie2Peopie.com, the largest site of it's kind, seeks someone with an entrepreneurial spirit relentless 
drive, and a passion for the Internet to help us forge the strategic partnerships that will take our e-commerce 


businesses to the next level. Solid presentation skills are a must. Sales experience preferred. Minimum 1-3 ‘i 
Would you like to be a part of the fast-paced 


years Internet experience is essential. Approximately 25% travel 


DIRECTOR OF HUMAN RESOURCES e e 

We seek a tough-minded and intense individual with superb interpersonal skills and technical knowledge, mr ? 

business savvy, and the flexibility to meet the changing needs brought about by growth. At least 5 years HR ovie in d u stry! 

Generalist/Management experience a must. Entrepreneurial start up experience a plus. The position will focus 2 - « 
Are you dependable, enthusiastic, love the movies 


heavily on recruiting at the start. Will aiso work closely with senior management in developing policy and 
procedures, researching and making recommendations on benefits, compensation, training and development, 


and employee relations. and peop I e? 


MARKETING MANAGER 

We are currently looking for an experienced Internet Marketing Manager with excellent written and verbal 

communications skilis. Responsibilities will include working with the Marketing Director to handle the strategy, if bE i4 i wy oO BB § Ss oO R YO U ? 
execution, tracking, and evaluation of our Public Relations campaigns; member and affiliate communications; so, e 
on-site marketing text; and banner ad text. This person will also create and maintain marketing partnerships for 


onsite promotions. ideal candidate will have a strong knowledge of Net marketing, bachelor's degree in 

parsed “og field, and 2+ years pose mary a marketing or adele wane Graphic design ; We offer COM PETITIVE WAG ES & WAG Ee REVI Ews, 

INSTATRAC INCENTIVE PROGRAMS, FLEXIBLE HOURS, MOVIE 
PASSES, AND A TERRIFIC WORKING ENVIRONMENT! 


GOVERNMENT ONLINE RESEARCHER 

InstaTrac, Massachusetts only online government information firm seeks an individual to chronicle the inner 

workings of the Massachusetts statehouse and state agencies. Responsibilities include collecting legislative 

data from the Statehouse, as well as reporting on actions taken by the House, Senate, legisiative committees MARK T HES DATE ON ¥ OUR CALENDAR AND jol N us! 
and state agencies. Strong computer and typing skills a must 


Fax, mail or email resume with salary requirement to WHERE: Crown Plaza Je Li ncol n Sq uare, 


Human Resources 


PMCG 
Boston, MA02215 Worcester, MA 


Fax: (617) 425-2615 WHEN: Sat. December |! I, 1999 (i [AM-5PM) 


jobs @phx.com 
ry MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 
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| 19th-century 
| German dinner, 
- anyone? 


pick of the week 


FRIDAY: Looking for a holiday experience that’s a littie, well, different? Drop by Gallery Seventy-Nine this evening from 6 
to 8 p.m. and you can get a look at — and enjoy a reception for — “Sacred Space,” a show of Eastern Orthodox icons by 
Eugenia Kaltchev. This immigrant from Bulgaria barely speaks English, but she certainly understands the Orthodox 
iconic tradition, which she adheres to in her exact replicas, such as the one of Christ pictured above. The show is up 
through January 14, and Gallery Seventy-Nine is at, yes, 79 Newbury Street. Regular hours are from 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Tuesday through Thursday and from 9:30 to 4:30 on Friday; call 262-5918. 


200 Boston © 
cone WHEELER Ue CE ILL 


DINING OUT AND ON THE CHEAP PHOTOS BY JOEL VEAK; DINING GUIDE ILLUSTRATION BY TONY MILLIONAIRE 





THURSDAY 


Good Life 

28 Kingston St. 451-2622 

If hot jazz is your thing, then get on over to the Good Life where Jose Ramos 
and the Special Blend getth the basement sizzling. While youre there, try the 


signature martini and de u won't be disappointed 


Axis 

13 Lansdowne St. 262-2437 

(Thursdays, Chrome comes shining your way. Get buffed as resident DJs John 
Debo and Buro Ajami spin progressive house and trance. Special quest 
Kimball Collins joins the party this week 





FRIDAY 


Lava Bar 

S75 Commonwealth Ave. 267-7707 
Take the elevator up to the penthouse and experience an amazing view of the 
world. Life, starring DJs Fran and Paul Nickerson, will keep you sailing 
above the streets with a slick mix of house, tribal, techno and trance 





<a ARR ce nnemaReRcenRe NencesenennRnatnneose wee 


G lounge 

174 Lincoln St. 451-7289 

Your second favorite spot. Why keep searching for the perfect place when 

you've already found it? Just get to G! With its industrial loft atmosphere and 
"SoHo flair, G lounge is the place for late-night cocktails shaken up by your 

favorite bartenders. Fridays, grab complimentary appetizers and pool from 


oe 


5pm till 8pm. 


Roxy 

279 Tremont St. 338-7699 

Fridays, nostalgia rules the Roxy. Re-experience the greatest dance hits from 
the past 30 years in a modern setting. Rewind takes over the dancefloor 


REE RENE OT NES ET EL IC LE ET TS TE CT LETT RT Te 


starting at 9pm. Dress is casual, but neat. 


| YOUR GUIDE to URBAN NIGHTLIFE} 





SATURDAY 


Pravda 116 


Br my S BaR 116 Boylston St. 482-7799 
5 Lansdowne St. 421-9678 _|That’s right. The moment you've all been waiting for is here! Pravda 116 is 


Thursdays, see what's bubbling up from The Underground. _ open! This refurbished, revolutionized spot is the wave of the future. Don your. 
M-80 __ [best designer duds and get on over. 


CAMEL PAGE 


967 Commonwealth Ave. 562-8800 
Fiesta Latina Saturdays are muy caliente thanks to DJs Eddie K and JC. SUNDAY 
EMILY’s Exch 
48 Winter St. 423-3649 xc ange 
A hidden nightclub gem sparkling with Top 4.0 and dance classics. __|148 State St. 726-7600 


OsKAR’S A selectively illuminated array of intricate passageways creates an 

107 South St. 542-6756 atmosphere unparalleled by any other Boston nightclub. Mass fusion hits 

Sundays, live itup in The Velvet Lounge. _ the Vault on Sundays, with a broad range of quest DJs spinning house, techno, 
PHOENIX LANDING hip-hop, breaks, trance and drum & bass. Don't miss very special live 


512 Massachusetts Ave., Central Square 576-6260 performances as well 
Wednesdays. a slew of guest DJs spin drum & bass, house and techno. 


TUESDAY 


Hibernia 

25 Kingston St. 292-2333 

Tuesdays, groove to Flow at Hibernia. DJs Sava and Craig Kapilow send 
streams of soulful, funky house your way. It doesn’t get deeper than this. 


he Big Easy 
SuGAR SHACK __ |1 Boylston Pl. 351-7000 
1 Boylston Pl. 351-2510 —_|When this continent fails you, journey to another one. Zanzibar is Boston's 
Wednesdays. DJ Bruno keeps Itstrong. —_) romiey international night. DJ Manola spins the hottest in Latin and 
CLUB CAFE international music at 11pm. Dress for the journey. Nothing less than the best 


209 Columbus Ave. 536-0966 _|will impress these jet setters. 
Find your way to the video lounge and cabaret on weekends. — 


Jizyran’s |WEDNESDAY 
14.5 Ipswitch St. 437-0300 
Pool tables as far as the eye can see. _ Envy Les Zygomates 
2-5108 
Linwoop GRILLE AND BARBEQUE _ |? BoylstonPl. 542-3689 ; Sabie de men.” 
69 Kilmarnock St. 267-8644. Come see what The Rinse has in store for you. Enjoy progressive drum & bass 


Live rock, free parking and great mashed potatoes. What more can you ask for? _|spin by residents Static, Timestretch, MC Trick and special quests. 


YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE 
533 Washington St. 338-6999 
Thursdays, catch techno with Chris Simone. 


All venues are age restricted. Camel sponsored events are 
restricted to those 21 years of age or older. 


11 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


SOME GAL 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
















Edited by Carly Carioli 
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JAZZ. One of the inventors of 
Afro-Cuban jazz fusion, Chico 
O’Farrill, comes into town to 
play a free concert with the 
New England Conservatory 
Jazz Orchestra. O’Farrill wrote 
charts for Machito, Charlie 
Parker, Dizzy Gillespie, Stan 
Kenton, and Benny Goodman, 
among others; these days he 
leads the Chico O’Farrill Jazz 
Orchestra every Monday night 
at New York’s Birdland. His 
son, the fine pianist Arturo 
O’Farrill, will also play with the 
NEC group tonight. That’s at 
Jordan Hall, 30 Gains-borough 
Street, at 8. Call 585-1100. 


FRIDAY 10 

FILM. This week on the big 
screen, people are looking for 
love in all the wrong places. 
Like on death row in The 
Green Mile, Frank Darabont’s 
adaptation of the Stephen King 
serialized novel, in which Tom 
Hanks stars as a prison guard 
in the Depression South who 
meets a miraculous prisoner 
condemned to the electric 
chair. Or on the road in the 
Southwest in Tumbleweeds, as 
a troubled single mother and 
rebellious teen daughter take 
flight in this semi- 
autobiographical tale from 
writer Angela Shelton and 








director Gavin O’Connor. Or 
in the white-shoe, goyish part 
of town in Liberty Heights, 
the fourth in Barry Levinson’s 
Baltimore tales (they began 
with Diner) about racial, social, 
and sexual complications as 
Jewish kids grow up in the 
”50s. Or in farcical male 
prostitution, as is the case with 
SNL’s Rob Schneider in Deuce 
Bigalow: Male Gigolo, where 
he plays a loser who’s 
compelled to fill in for a hot 
stud-for-hire. 
HOLIDAY. With just two 
weeks to go till the big day, the 
Christmas season kicks into 
high gear this week. Keith 
Lockhart leads the Boston 
Pops into its annual holiday 
series beginning tonight and 
running through New Year’s 
Eve (Lockhart and the Pops 
ring in the new millennium 
with a 10 p.m. gala on 
December 31). The Pops make 
with the caroling tonight, 
Monday, Tuesday, and 
Thursday at 7:30 p.m., 
Saturday and Sunday at 3 and 
7:30 p.m. (with guest 
conductor Ronald Knudsen), 
and on Wednesday at 8 with 
the annual “Company 
Christmas” corporate gala. 
Symphony Hall’s at 301 Mass 
Ave in Boston; call 266-2378. 
Alsd opening tonight is the 
29th edition — this year 


at the Middle East, 480 Mass Ave in Central Square. Call 864-EAST. 

















THURSDAY 9: The local studio/label Q Division has 


minted an album of seasonal tunage from a who’s who 
of Boston pop bands — a local equivalent of, say, the 
Phil Spector Christmas album (and reminiscent of a 
promo-only disc distributed by Fort Apache several 
years back). Tonight the egg nog will doubtless flow 
free as most of the performers from A Q Division Noel 
gather for a bit of merriment under the mistletoe and 
several stockings’ full of rock on the occasion of the 
album’s release. Scheduled to perform are Merrie 
Amsterburg, Brian Charles, the Gravel Pit (in photo), the 
Gravy, Sefior Happy, the Sex Foxes, the Sheila Divine, 
the Sterlings, Jules Verdone, and other guests. That’s at 
the Milky Way Lounge and Lanes, 405 Centre Street in 
Jamaica Plain, beneath Bella Luna. Call 524-3740. 


inspired by the Italian 
Renaissance — of The 
Christmas Revels: In 
Celebration of the Winter 
Solstice, at Harvard 
University’s Sanders Theatre. 
At press time precious few 
tickets remained for the annual 


conflagration of period theater, 


song, and dance, which runs 
through December 26. Cross 
your fingers and call 972- 
8300. If you can’t get into the 
Revels, try the world-famous 


Vienna Boys Choir, which 
makes its annual pilgrimage to 
Jordan Hall tonight and 
tomorrow with a program of 
sacred music, international folk 
songs, and contemporary 
carols. Jordan Hall’s at 30 
Gainsborough Street; 
showtimes are tonight at 8 p.m. 
and tomorrow at 3 p.m. 
Tickets are $38 to $45; call 
482-6661. The Phillips 
Academy music department 
Continued on page 4 





FRIDAY: For almost two decades now, Roger Miller has been an adventurous fixture on the Boston music scene, 
first as the guitarist for the groundbreaking postpunk band Mission of Burma and of late as the brainchild behind 
the Binary System (in photo). A duo featuring Miller on prepared piano and Larry Dersch on drums, the Binary 
System just released From the Epicenter on the Atavistic label. They’ll celebrate its release tonight with a show 
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road tripping 


The Springfield-based anti-racism activist group 
cum clothes imprint EFAR (Equality for All Races) 
fields a benefit hardcore mini-tour featuring 
Eastcide, the buzzed-about neo-metal outfit 
Gangsta Bitch Barbie (coming off an opening 
gig for Primus last week in Boston), Gargantua 
Soul, and Simple. This “Territory Tour” kicks off 
December 9 at Bill’s Bar (421-9678) in Boston, 
then moves on to the Palladium (508-797-9696) 
in Worcester on December 10. In other suburban 
news, junior rap-metal kids Reveille — who 
made their major-label debut earlier this year 
with Laced (Elektra) but have yet to make much 
of an impact — are at the Living Room (401- 
521-5200) in Providence on December 9, in 
what counts as a warm-up for their slot on the 
big Godsmack New Year’s Eve gig at the Bayside 
Expo Center (228-6000) in Boston. Gettin’ old- 
school, Quiet Riot make a return visit, this time 
to Jarrod’s Place (508-222-8878) in Attleboro on 
December 10. Dokken guitarist George Lynch 
brings his Lynch Mob to the Station (401-823- 
4660) in West Warwick, Rhode Island, on De- 
cember 10; chainsaw-wielding one-hit wonders 
Jackyl are at the same club on December 14. 
And emerging from the lower regiments of Frank 
Kozik’s Sabbathy stoner-rock brigade, Alabama 
Thunder Pussy are at the Lucky Dog Music Hall 


_ Mephiskapheles 





(508-363-1888) in Worcester on December 13. 

The Mighty Mighty Bosstones — who in- 

vented the Satanic ska-metal thing a decade 
ago on their Taang! debut, Devil’s Night Out — 
are in the midst of their annual five-night 
“Hometown Throwdown” stand at the Middle 
East (864-EAST) in Cambridge. It runs through 
December 12 but has been sold out for weeks. 
Fortunately, devil-worshipping skank freaks still 
have time to catch Mephiskapheles (of God 
Bless Satan fame) at the Lucky Dog on Decem- 
ber 9. 

If you missed former Galaxie 500 dude Dean 
Wareham and Luna last week at the Somerville 
Theatre, you can catch 'em December 9 at Pearl 
Street (413-584-0610) in Northampton. The 
Gregg Allman Band hit the Orpheum (931- 
2000) in Boston on December 10, the State The- 
atre (207-775-3331) in Portland on December 
11, and Lupo’s Heartbreak Hotel (401-272-5876) 
in Providence on December 12. The art-metal 
supergroup Fantomas (featuring former Faith No 
More crooner Mike Patton, former Slayer drum- 
mer Dave Lombardo, and the Melvins’ King 
Buzzo) are at Lupo’s on December 11 and at the 
Middle East on December 13. And Sevendust 
bring Static-X and Dope on a swing through the 
State Theatre in Portland on December 12, Aval- 
on (423-NEXT) in Boston on December 13, and 


Lupo’s on December 15. 
— CC 
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state of the art 
Errol Morris 


ust as Errol Morris’s latest documentary, Mr. Death: The Rise 
J and Fall of Fred A. Leuchter, Jr., is poised to open nationwide 
in mid December, the Harvard Film Archive is offering a 
retrospective of his work. Morris cannot be defined as a mere 
documentarian: his films are quirky, provocative, often shocking, 
and frequently hilarious. His first feature, Gates of Heaven 
(1978), the saga of a defunct pet cemetery (and one of Roger 
Ebert's “10 best films of all time”), more or less established the 
Morris style, what he calls “anti-vérité,” a rejection of the 
handheld, fly-on-the-wall immediacy of many documentary films. 
“That whole argument seemed wrong,” he explained last 
Thursday at an HFA press conference. “It didn’t appeal to me, so 
Gates was shot with carefully composed and lit settings, and with 
people talking into the camera.” 


Errol Morris 


Morris’s reputation is born of critical acclaim and cult status 
(particularly for Vernon, Florida, which he filmed in a town where 
many residents had their own limbs cut off to collect insurance). 
He is perhaps the most influential nonfiction filmmaker of all time, 
and no doubt the only one whose work has freed an innocent 
man from death row. The Thin Blue Line, his 1988 documentary 
that investigates the murder of a Dallas police officer, has a 
shocking scene in which the actual killer all but confesses to 
Morris that the wrong man is in jail. The wrongly convicted 
Randall Adams was later released. Although this film is credited 
with having spawned the “re-enactment” craze on television cop 
shows, Morris is very clear about his methods: “TV tries to 
somehow show what happened, but The Thin Blue Line is the 
opposite of that — it is dismantling what supposedly happened.” 
Asked to comment on his part in Randall’s vindication, Morris 
says, “I am proud of my film, but | am even-more proud of my 
investigation.” 

The portraits in Morris’s 1990s films, A Brief History of Time 
and Fast, Cheap and Out of Control, show that the director is 
obsessed with, well, obsession. The former movie, an adaptation 
of the book by physicist Stephen Hawking, contains unusual 
visual effects that illustrate Hawking’s passionate theories of the 
universe. Morris says, “The way we used sets and weird angles, 
every shot looked a tiny bit off. Now, whenever anyone shoots 
him, they repeat it, so it’s become the basic grammar for how you 
shoot Stephen Hawking.” Fast, Cheap and Out of Control profiles 
four men — a lion tamer, a gardener who trims topiary hedges, a 
robotist whose creations resemble insects, and a man who 
knows everything there is to know about mole rats — whose 
occupations connect with one of Morris's favorite subjects, 
animals. Back when that film opened, in 1997, Morris said that if 
he had to pick the most obsessed individual of this obsessed 
quartet, “I would have to say the mole-rat guy.” 

But obsession cannot even begin to describe the subject of Mr. 
Death, which promises to be one of Morris’s most disturbing 
works. Fred Leuchter was so fascinated by the electric chairs his 
father, a Massachusetts Department of Corrections employee, 
showed him as a child that he later became a self-described 
“expert” on execution devices and eventually invented the lethal- 
injection machine. Leuchter’s own simple faith in his abilities led 
him to participate, at the request of a revisionist group in 
Canada, into an investigation of the gas chambers of Auschwitz. 
Morris says, “I don’t think Fred sees himself as an anti-Semite .. . 
but | found myself wondering again and again, what on earth was 
he thinking?” 

“A Curious Cinema: An Errol Morris Retrospective” runs 
December 10 through 19 at the Harvard Film Archive, 24 Quincy 
Street in Harvard Square. Errol Morris will be present to 
introduce Mr. Death: The Rise and Fall of Fred A. Leuchter, Jr. on 


December 18 at 8 p.m. Call 495-4700. 
— Peg Aloi 





SUNDAY: The past several years have seen a productive, symbiotic relationship develop 


between the hip British band Stereolab (in photo) and members of Chicago’s avant-rock 
underground. Among the results: John McEntire of Tortoise fame produced the last couple 
Stereolab discs, including the new Cobra and Phases Grop Play Voltage In the Milky Night 
(Elektra); and, more recently, Gastr del Sol guitarist Jim O’Rourke arranged the strings for 
Stereolab on the new album. Tonight, Stereolab, whose hypnotic drone rock tends to pack a 
surprisingly visceral punch in a live setting, headline the Roxy with Jim O’Rourke opening, 
which raises the possibility that there might be some sort of on stage collaboration in the 
works. The Roxy’s at 279 Tremont Street. Call 931-2000. 


Continued from page 3 

presents its annual concert of 
excerpts from Handel’s Messiah, 
this year featuring former faculty 
member/current Ziirich Opera 
soprano Anna Soranno, tonight at 
7 p.m. to benefit earthquake relief 
in Greece and Turkey. That’s at 
Cochran Chapel, 180 Main Street 
in Andover. Admission is $5; call 
(978) 749-4995. And comedian 
Marty Barrett returns to the 
Boston Playwrights’ Theatre with 
his one-man, 13-character 
performance of It’s a Wicked 
Good Life, a “very faithful” 
version of the Capra classic that 
nonetheless finds room for Jim 
Morrison, Dunkin’ Donuts, and a 
200-year-old witch living in the 
Dracut State Forest. It opens 
tonight and runs Fridays and 
Saturdays at 8 p.m. and Sundays 
at 3 p.m. through December 19. 
That’s at 949 Comm Ave, and 
tickets are $12.50; call 524-5845. 
BLUES. Hubert Sumlin, a key 
component of the Howlin’ Wolf 
band sound for years and one of 
the most admired and influential 
of all electric-blues guitarists, 
comes to Johnny D’s, 17 Holland 
Street in Somerville’s Davis 
Square. Call 776-2004. 


SATURDAY 11 


LOCAL ROCK. Patrolling the 
waters of T.T. the Bear’s Place 
tonight are the Sharks, a new 
outfit comprising members of the 
Swirlies, Syrup USA, and the 
Wicked Farleys; they’re on a 
superb bill of progressive, 
psychedelic pop with Lockgroove, 
Betwixt, and Charlene. T.T.’s is at 
10 Brookline Street in Central 
Square; call 492-BEAR. Local 
blues goddess Susan Tedeschi 
seems poised on the brink of a 
nationwide breakthrough; tonight 
she’s headlining radio station 
WBOS’s annual holiday concert at 
Avalon, 15 Lansdowne Street. 
Tickets are $23; call 423-NEXT. 
And it’s one of your last chances 
this century to see the garage- 
punk band who started it all, the 
Lyres, on native soil. They’re at 


the Middle East with NYC’s 
Church Keys, local honky-tonkers 
Cash Money & the Jetsetters, and 
Radio 4. That’s at 480 Mass Ave 
in Central Square; call 864-EAST. 
AVANT. The activist-minded 
Zeitgeist Gallery offers up an 
evening of multimedia 
improvisation courtesy of one 
Emil “Dr. T.” Tobenfield, who'll 
join a hand-picked ensemble for 
an out-there video and music 
expedition as part of the Gallery’s 
“Subconscious Café” series. If 
you can’t make it down there but 
are nonetheless in the area, the 
Zeitgeist is resurrecting its 
“pirate” low-wattage Radio Free 
Cambridge operation, 106.1 FM, 
for the event. The Zeitgeist is at 
312 Broadway in Cambridge; call 
876-2182. 


SUNDAY 12 


FILM. A slacker before his time, 
Cary Grant wants to take a 
Holiday (1938) from workaday 
life in this pointed, effervescent 
screwball comedy from George 
Cukor. And he finds an 
accomplice in idle society girl 
Katharine Hepburn at her 
seductive, slinky best. See it today 
at the Brattle Theatre at 3:10 and 
7:30 p.m. Paired with it is Bell, 
Book and Candle (1958), in 
which Kim Novak — at her 
seductive, slinky best — plays a 
witch who seduces the ever- 
befuddled James Stewart in this 
quirky romantic fantasy directed 
by Robert Quine. With Jack 
Lemmon and Ernie Kovacs, it 
screens at 1, 5:15, and 9:30 p.m. 
That’s at 40 Brattle Street in 
Harvard Square; call 876-6837. 
HOLIDAY ROCK. The local rock 
band Bleu have put together their 
own disc of holiday music, A Bing 
Bang Holidang, which includes 
one exceptional track entitled 
“Boston All Star 12 Dayz,” a 
version of “The Twelve Days of 
Christmas” featuring verses by 
friends including the Bosstones’ 
Dicky Barrett, indie 
singer/songwriter Mary Lou Lord, 
Letters to Cleo’s Kay Hanley, 


Buffalo Tom’s Bill Janovitz, the 
Amazing Crowns’ Jason Kendall, 
and the Gravel Pit’s Jed Parish. 
It’s not clear whether any or all of 
those guests will be present at the 
disc’s release party tonight. But 
since they’re hinting at “special 
guests,” we certainly wouldn’t rule 
it out. Both the disc and tonight’s 
concert benefit the Boston 
Institute for Arts Therapy. That’s 
at the Paradise, 967 Comm Ave. 
Call 423-NEXT for advance 
tickets. 

ROCK AND POETS. Having 
completed the task of editing a 
collection of The Best American 
Short Stories of the Century, John 
Updike takes a moment for 
himself today, reading from his 
own poetry and prose on the 
subjects of music and art. One 
wonders whether he’ll drag out 
the bit of verse published in the 
most recent issue of the New 
Yorker entitled “Jesus and Elvis,” 
in which the sixtysomething 
author attacks with rampant — 
some might say condescending — 
sentimentality the less-than- 
groundbreaking analogies often 
suggested by followers of the 
titular icons. Updike’s reading is 
at 4 p.m. at St. John’s Church, 
705 Hale Street (Route 127) in 
Beverly Farms. It’s free, and a 
reception follows. Call (978) 927- 
0229. 

From poets slumming around 
the rock, we move to Rainer 
Maria, the emo-identified indie- 
pop group who take their name 
from the great Austrian poet 
Rainer Maria Rilke and set the 
underground’s twilight reeling 
with the literate, lovelorn Look 
Now Look Again (Polyvinyl), an 
entrancing album of slowly 
unfurling majesty. They’re touring 
behind a new three-song EP, 
Atlantic (also Polyvinyl), and 
tonight they’re at the Middle East, 
480 Mass Ave in Central Square, 
with Ted Leo, the Ivory Coast, 
and California Stadium. Call 
864-EAST. 











MONDAY: Since the demise of Faith No More, Mike Patton 
has had plenty of time to pursue his esoteric muses: with 
his increasingly pleasant avant-pop band Mr. Bungle; on 
hideous a cappella-noise solo discs; and by recording like- 
minded souls on his Ipecac label, which has issued, among 
other things, three — count ’em, three — full-length discs 
by the Melvins this year. But one of the better Ipecac- 
released discs thus far has been by Fantomas (in photo), 
the all-star art-metal conglémerate featuring Patton, the 
Melvins’ King Buzzo, former Slayer drummer Dave 
Lombardo, and Bungle’s Trevor Dunn. Tonight Fantomas 
are at the Middle East downstairs with yet another Ipecac 
dude, Kid 606. That’s at 480 Mass Ave in Central Square. 
Call 864-EAST, or 931-2000 for advance tickets. 


MONDAY 13 


METAL. Wedding the soulful 
crooning and pop slant of ’80s 
funk-metal patsies Living Colour 
to the cumbersome post- 
industrial clamor of Coal 
Chamber and Machinehead 
seemed a bit quaint when 
Sevendust debuted, in 1997. But 
they’ve become yet another of 
metal’s new success stories, 
making a dent in the Billboard 
charts with their second album, 
Home (TVT). Tonight the Atlanta 
quintet return to Boston — the 


first major metropolitan market to 
embrace the band way back when 
— with a show at Avalon on their 
way to Detroit, where they’ll be 
kicking in the new millennium 
with Metallica and Kid Rock. 
Dope and Static-X open tonight’s 
show. That’s at 15 Lansdowne 
Street; call 423-NEXT for tickets. 


TUESDAY 14 


NEW WAVE. You have perhaps 
heard tell of the proliferation, on 
the rock-oldies circuit, of multiple 
outfits touring simultaneously 


under the same name — there 
were, for instance, two bands 
calling themselves the Beach Boys 
on tour this summer. Well, post- 
punk is finding itself caught up in 
the same predicament. Twin 
brothers Jay and Michael Aston 
have been feuding on and off over 
the proprietorship of the name of 
their ’80s band, the slightly 
dissonant goth-pop outfit Gene 
Loves Jezebel. Brotherly love has 
again proved an insufficient bond, 
and both brothers have been 
touring independent of each other 
under the band’s name. So the 
Gene Loves Jezebel outfit that 
came through town several 
months ago was Jay Aston’s; the 
one that comes to the Middle 
East tonight is Michael Aston’s. 
Compare and contrast. The 
Middle East is at 480 Mass Ave in 
Central Square. Call 864-EAST. 
FILM. This is the time of year — 
and century — that film folks 
start compiling their Ten Best 
lists, an activity that makes you 
wonder whether anything on 

those lists will still exist when the 
next century rolls around. The 


explored and illuminated in Mark 
McLaughlin’s documentary 
Keepers of the Frame (1999), a 
scintillating glimpse at the bright 
past and darkening future of 
vintage films. It screens at 6:30 
and 9:15 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre. On the lighter side of 
film history is Peter Jackson’s 
mock-documentary Forgotten 
Silver (1996), which posits the 
real birth of cinema as taking 
place at the turn of the century in 
the jungles of New Zealand. With 
Sam Neill and Leonard Maltin, it 
screens at 5 and 8 p.m. That’s at 
40 Brattle Street in Harvard 
Square. Call 876-6837. 
CLASSICAL. One of our favorite 
musical experiences comes from a 
few years back when we watched 
Bela Bart6k’s Concerto for 
Orchestra unfold on the Jordan 
Hall stage. It’s one of the few 
orchestral pieces that truly 
benefits from being seen. The 
conductor we watched then, 
Benjamin Zander, returns to 
Jordan to conduct a New 
England Conservatory Youth 
Orchestra performance of the 
Bartok as well as the Overture to 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg, and they’ll also be 
accompanying NEC Prep student 
star violinist Stefan Jackiw (“One 
of the most extraordinary talents 
I’ve heard in 30 years,” says 
Zander) in Mendelssohn’s E- 
minor Violin Concerto. That’s at 
NEC’s Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough Street, at 7:30 
p.m. Tickets are $10, $5 for 
students. Call 536-2412. 


WEDNESDAY 15 


THEATER. One of the most 
esteemed and accomplished of 
big-time Broadway 
producer/directors, Harold 
Prince (winner of 20 Tony 
Awards, we’re told) shares stories 
of his career in an open 
discussion that’s part of 
Harvard’s Learning from 
Performers program, and it’s free 
and open to the public. Prince, 
you'll recall, began Broadway 
producing in the 50s with The 
Pajama Game and Damn Yankees 
and went on to direct Cabaret, 





challenges of film preservation are 
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Evita, a half-dozen key Stephen 
Sondheim musicals, and much 
more. He talks at Harvard’s 
Cabot House Living Room, 60 
Linnean Street in Cambridge, at 3 
p.m. Call 495-8676. 

HIP-HOR. A who’s-who of 
Boston underground hip-hop 
gathers tonight at the Middle East 
for a gig that encapsulates the 
breadth, depth, and omni- 
dimensional strength of talent 
that’s emerged in the past year or 
so. Outclassing the recent NYC- 
based Lyricist Lounge tour, the 
“°Q9 Hip-Hop Fest” features 
Virtuoso, Skitzofreniks, 7L & 
Esoteric, Porn Theatre Ushers, 
Mr. Lif (who just minted a 12- 
inch on the Beasties’ Grand 
Royal), KT, Hycin JO & Illin’ P, 
Exquisite, and Akrobatik. The 
Middle East is at 480 Mass Ave in 
Central Square; showtime is 8 
p.m. Admission is $8 before 9 
p.m. and $12 thereafter. Call 
864-EAST. 


THURSDAY 16 
HOLIDAY. Theater in the Open 
comes in out of the cold to 
present It’s a Wonderful Life: A 
Live Radio Play — a staged re- 
creation of an old-time live radio 
broadcast of the public-domain 
fave, complete with sound effects 
and singing sponsors. The 
program opens tonight at 8 at the 
Firehouse Center, in Newbury- 
port’s Market Square. 
Performances continue through 
January 2. Tickets are $13, $11 
for students and seniors; call 
(978) 462-7336. 


AND BEYOND 
HOLIDAY. A dozen New 
England choreographers 
including Adrienne Hawkins, 
Rainbow Tribe, and Joanne 
Langione put their two steps in 
for “12 Dancers Dancing: A 
Christmas in Cambridge,” which 
also features carols by the jazzy 
gospel ensemble Faith in Action 
and a reading of "Twas the Night 
Before Christmas by storyteller 
Rose Carlson. That’s December 
18 at 8 p.m. and December 19 at 
7 p.m. at Dance Complex, 536 
Mass Ave in Central Square. 
Tickets are $12; call 354-0225. 
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*& & *& THE SCHOOL OF FLESH (Columbia TriStar). Benoit 
Jacquot's study of the various stages of womanhood focus- 
es here on Isabelle Huppert as a flush but single and push- 
ing-40 fashion executive; she picks up young hustler Vin- 
cent Martinez — who does men and women, tends to be 
violent, and is interested only in money — and their games 
of power and submission take precedence over any pas- 
sion. Flesh is acutely observed, almost clinical in its detach- 
ment as it confronts the ambiguities of women's desire and 
strength 


* * TRIPPIN’ (USA Home Entertainment). David Raynr's 
film is incredibly sophomoric and frequently borders on 
misogyny, but as Deon Richmond — who dozes off every- 
where while envisioning voluptuous “fly girls” offering up 
their booty to him — falls for wholesome prom queen Maia 
Campbell and his parents hit him with the reality of college 
and the future, the movie struggles for dramatic balance 
Think Clueless meets Booty Cail. 


* 1/2 DEEP BLUE SEA (Warner). Renny Harlin places his 
cast of shark chum on a techno-cool atoll where Saffron 
Burrows has enlarged the cerebellums of three sharks in 
search of an Alzheimer's cure. After one of the lab sharks 
gets loose, the man with the money, Samuel Jackson, drops 
in on the clam shack to see how his dollars are working. A 
storm cripples the structure and everyone sits around wait- 
ing to become shark hors d'oeuvres. Harlin does keep the 
Suspense strung tight, but the Uber-sharks’ omnipotence 
borders on cheesy, unintentional camp 


* 1/2 INSPECTOR GADGET (Disney). Forget the cartoon 
Inspector Gadget — Matthew Broderick’s boyish, squeaky- 
clean inspector could be any Disney live-action hero. He's 
insecure, he's a dreamer, and gosh darn, with a little 
willpower, a little love, and a few blows to the bad guys’ pri- 
vate regions, he can conquer his fears and save the day 
This Gadget’s film-ending heroics even deny the central, 
repetitive joke of the cartoon. Gadget never solved any case 
— his niece, Penny, and dog, Brain, did 
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The Original 


HARVARD SQUARE 
96 WINTHROP ST 
ADVANCE TIX - 617-497-2229 
www.hob.com 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 9 10PM 18+ 


MIRACLE ORCHESTRA 


also SHAKE SENORA 
FRIDAY DECEMBER 10 10PM 21+ 


BYTHER SMITH 


SATURDAY DECEMBER 11 10PM 21+ 


MIKE WELCH 


AWARD WINNING SUNDAY 
GOSPEL BRUNCH: 
JOYFUL 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12 
10AM - NOON - 2PM 


SUNDAY DECEMBER 12 6PM 21+ 
BATTLE OF THE BOSTON 
BREWERY BANDS 
MONDAY DECEMBER 13 9PM 18+ 
RICK RUSSELL BLUES 
BUFFET & JAM 


TUESDAY DECEMBER 14 10PM 18+ 


VIBEWISE 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 15 9:30PM 18+ 


GREG PICCOLO 
& HEAVY JUICE 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 16 10PM 21+ 


BLUE SOUL 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 17 10PM 21+ 
BRUGE KATZ 


SATURDAY DECEMBER 18 10PM 21+ 


WOODBURN / 
ARENA BAND 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 1999 


featuring 
BABALOO 
BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


Gourmet Cuisine, Party Favors, 
Toast and much more... 
Call 617-497-2229 for Tix and More Info 


MEKENDALL 


FRI, DECEMBER 10 
Star Ghost Dog 
jrcorduroy 
Derek (of Senor Happy) 


Patrick (of The Sterlings) 


SUN, DECEMBER i2 
Martin Swinger 
w/ Mary Gauthier 
& Diana Jones 


WED, DECEMBER 15 
Open Mic 
Honey Suckle Vine 








~ Q DIVISION VIVA NOEL PARTY 
THE SHEILA DEVINE 
THE GRAVEL PIT THE GRAVY 
AND MANY MORE! 





Afi, Dec.10 
DOORS @11PM 
PRESSURE COOKER 
MANGO’S LATIN DANCE NIGHT 


“a S 








F sun, Dec. 12 
THE GHOST OF TONY GOLD 





mon, Dec. 13-7 
HERMENAUT SQUARES 
fa Dale ON 
MARY BETH’S 
ALL STAR KARAOKE 


4 wed, Dec. 15 7 


SOLARIS 


Alem allele 
403 Centre St. in J.P 
617-524-3740 _ 

















= WESTERN FRONT 


343 Western Ave, Cambridge 
Boston's Only True Reggae Club 


T FRI-SAT DEC 10-11 


KOLORS 


(REGGAE) 
FRI -SAT DEC 17-18 FROM LA CALIF. 


g ANTHEM 


SUN DEC 19 


ap BOB MOSES 


AZZ 
FRI, DEC 31 NEW YEAR'S EVE & 
32ND ANNIVERSARY PARTY 
JUNIOR JAZZ 
F REGGAE T 


CHAMPAGNE TOASI 
HORS D’'OEUVRES 
FULL JAMIACAN MENL 


THERE WILL BE A DRAWING 7 


FOR A TRIP FOR TWO TO “eR 
JAMAICA INCLUDING 
AIRFARE & 7 NIGHTS STAY 


AT THE POINTE VILLAGI 
NEGRIL, JAMAICA. CALL 492-7771 
FOR RESERVATIONS. $25, 9PM-4+AM 


FRI-SAT JAN 7-8 
FT GOJAM T 
w/ DIONNE KNIBBS 
(REGGAE) 


FOR INFO 492-7772 


rs. December 9 . 
LATIN NIGHT W/GiANCARLO BUSCAGLIA 


am Sat. December 11 
LATIN NIGHT 


Mon. Decembe 
$9.95 DINNER. FREE ROCK “WN ROLL 


27 and Special guest 


REGGAE Ww/Br0rHers & SISTERS & SIRS 


280 GREEN STREET. CAMBRIDGE 
(617) B87G-1655 


LUPO'S 


PROVIDENCE 
www.lupos.com 


This Sat., Dec. 11 © $10/$12 * 7pm 


FANTOMAS 


MIKE PATTON # KING BUZZ 
DAVE LOMBARDO # TREVOR DUNN 


AFTER PHISH 


FOXTROT ZULU 


STATIC X ¢ DOPE 
CHEVELLE 


Friday, December 17 ¢ $8 
ITCHY FISH 
INFLATEABLE SUPERHEROS 

Saturday, December 18 » $8 


| GROOVE 


4 


GRUVIS MALT 


Friday, January 7 # $8 


MAX CREEK 


EVERY SATURDAY 


DANCE 
PARTY 
LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL 


239 WESTMINSTER ST. (JUST OFF EXIT 22) 
DOWNTOWN PROVIDENCE, Ri 


wity THE MET CAFE 


TREN ASTER 


CALL 617-831-2000 TO CHARGE BY PHONE 
http://www. ticketmaster.com 


ANDREW BIRD’S BOWL OF FIRE perform this Thursday, December 9, at the Middle East. 





To place a listing: bring it or send it to 
Listings, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Ave., Boston 02215, at least eight days be- 
fore the issue in which it would appear. 
Listings can also be faxed to 859-8201. We 
can't take any listings over the phone. 
There is no charge, but your copy may be 
rewritten due to space limitations. Include 
the time of the event (or the hours that a 
gallery or museum is open to the public), 
date, place, a description of the event, how 
much it costs, and a phone number that 
can be published. Specify whether admis- 
sion is free; listings will not be published 
without price information. If the information 
is for an event or exhibit lasting more than 
one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to 
space limitations. 


Theater listings are separate; send them by 
2 p.m on Thursday to “Play by Play”. Audi- 
tions, classes, religious services, reunions, 
and events requiring advance registration 
are not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds 
at 859-3300 to take out an ad. Unsolicited 
photographs are considered for publication 
but are not returned to senders. 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE 
IS WEDNESDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE 
FOLLOWING WEEK’S ISSUE. To be con- 
sidered for “Hot Tix,” the deadline is a week 
earlier; to be considered for “Next Week- 
end,” two weeks earlier. 


THURSDAY 9 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m., 
Taylor Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” 
with Mike Avery & Lenny Ball 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip 
hop with DJ Tim Collins 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house 
with DJs Eddy K and J.C 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Interna- 
tional Thursdays,” Eurohaus with DJ 
Manolo. In the Playhouse Latin Lounge 


at 10 p.m., Latin and international music 
with DJ Anthony. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Chrome,” house, progressive house, and 
trance with DJs John Debo and Buro 
Ajami plus special guest DJ Kimball 
Collins. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., “Bar 13,” 
soul, phunk, and house with DJ Chaos. 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Mon- 
ica Lynk Trio 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Tom & 
Carla. 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “The Underground” 
with DJ Mark Hamilton plus special 
guests Gangsta Bitch Barbie, Eastcide, 
Simple, Gargantua Soul 

BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the 
Hip.” 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester 
“Open Mic” with Jabberwocky 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Toni Lynn 
Washington 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room: 
“Irish Seisiun.” 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Jim 
Trefethen Trio. 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega & 
Dave Landoni. 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. Downstairs: “Folk Off Competi- 
tion.” 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Acoustic Open Mic” with host 
Ken Batts and featured artist Terry 
Kitchen. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Mary Lou 
Lord. 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.” 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsim- 
mons 

COMMON GROUND, Aliston. Joint 
Chiefs. 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Jenera- 
tors. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem 
Vic Retrovich. 

DRUID PUB, Cambridge. Hybrasil 
ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious” 
with DJ G-Squared. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. City Pete Poirier 
Band. 

GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
Newburyport. Curtis Jerome Haynes 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Jose Ramos & 
the Special Blend 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Spitting Vin- 





nies. 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge 
“Latin Night.” 

HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Slipknot. 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Spectrum” with DJ 
Kid Ray. 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Miracle 
Orchestra, Shake Senora. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston 
Troubadours. 

JAMES’S GATE, Jamaica Plain. “Open 
Mic” with Alice Rouse 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Susan McKe- 
own 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. “Jazz 
Jam” with John Stone's Jazz Trio. 

JOSE McINTYRE’S, Boston. Undercov- 
er. 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., 
“Speed,” hip hop and R&B with DJ 
Chaos. In the Mambo Lounge: at 10 p.m., 
house with DJ Johnny Scrofani. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “The Underground,” 
hip hop and soul with DJ Essential 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester 
Mephiskapheles, Villain, Ju Jitsu, Bird 
Gets the Smile. 

McGANN’S, Boston. Eddie Dillon 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. 25 ta Life, 
Diecast 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: An- 
drew Bird’s Bowl of Fire, Sally Timms, 
Hobex. Downstairs: Mighty Mighty Bos- 
stones, Damn Personals, Reach the Sky. 
Corner: Board of Education. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Dyke 
Night.” 

MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Merrie Am- 
sterburg, Brian Charles, Gravel Pit, 
Gravy, Senor Happy, Sex Foxes, Sheila 
Divine, Stepladder, Sterlings, Brian 
Stevens, Jules Verdone. 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., 
“Downtempo Lounge” with DJ Ricky 
Fatts 

NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS, 
Fall River. “Open Mic” with Mitch Hallal 
O’BRIENS, Alliston. 18 Abbey, Martin 
Eden, 16 Degrees Taurus. 

PARKER’S BAR, Boston. Rose 
Jamieson. 

PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Retroactive,” 
‘70s and ‘80s hits with DJs Smitty & Billy 
Costa. 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Ele- 
ments,” drum n’ bass with DJs Crook and 
Lenore 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Tom 


Bianchi. 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Fire 
Cat. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Jim Plun- 
kett. 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Reggae with DJ Bim Sound. 
RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. D.D. 
& the Road Kings. 

THE ROXY, Boston. “The Latin Quarter,” 
salsa and merengue. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Road Kings. 
SKY BAR, Somerville. Wine Field, Tips 
for Teens, Lucky Town. 

THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne. 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. 
“Aquarela,” Brazilian night with DJ Mar- 
cello Malcher; “Reunion Night” with DJ 
Zino. Fourth floor: “Young Professionals 
Club.” 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. 
Garage Dogs, Miss Fortune, G Is for 
Franklin 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “Atomic 
Lounge,” swing dancing with DJ Big 
Daddy. 

VENU, Boston. “Platinum” with DJ Fuma 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 
WONDER BAR, Alliston. Grant Langford 
Review 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Liz Lannon 
Band. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston. 
“Liquid” with DJs Chris DeSimone and 
Jynx 


FRIDAY 10 


See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Trucking Co. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Miles Don- 
ahue Quartet, Jerry Bergonzi 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Disco with DJ Vin. 
ARIA, Boston. “Tempted,” house with DJ 
Raffi. 

ATLAS DANCE, Boston. “Top-40 Danc- 
ing.” 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Avaland.” 
AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Spin Cycle,” house and progressive 
house with DJ Tim Ryan. Upstairs: at 
10 p.m., ‘80s alternative with DJ David 
James 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Mon- 
ica Lynk Trio. 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Jim 
Plunkett 


Continued on page 9 
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5.5 LANSDOWNE ST 
FOR INFO 421.9678 


WWW.DLCLIVE.COM/BILLS.HTML 


Thursday December 9 
BASS ALE PRESENTS: DJ MARK HAMILTON 


Gangsta Bitch Barbie 
Simple 


Friday December 10 


NOCTUONAL rRIDAY™ 


D) BILL ABBATE 


Rocket Science 
w/ The Gravy 


PSYCHO SERIOUS” 
HARNAUALI © B SIDE 


Wednesday December 15 


Sites) ana am @rwele) 4 
w/ DJ TIM COLLINS 


NAKED EAR URBAN 


CD Compilation Release 


ED OG « M-Slash 
Thursday December 16 
BASS ALE PRESENTS: DJ MARK HAMILTON 
The Slackers 
w/ TRKE FIUE 
PRESSURE COOKER 


Friday December 17 


NOCTU@NAL FRIDAY 
DJ BILL ABBATI 
THE AMAZING 
CROWNS ik 
Statue Factor 
THE BOURBONAIRES 


Sunday December 19 


ALL AGES 
DOORS OPEN @2PM 


PIEBALD 
fi New Found Glory 


Lazycain 
HOT ROD CIRCUIT 


lopm REPT) 


wr DJ K-DON DION RNIBB 


Monday December 20 


MONS'T A MONDAYS 


ACw/ Nightstick 
Emil Beaulieau 


Wednesday December 22 


Funk & Groove 
w/ DJ TIM COLLINS 


Will Dailey a tne 
Medicine Ball 3 
SUGAR COAT 


Thursday December 23 
Sick of Your Family??!!! 


Bills Bar is open for all 
your drinking needs 


PROJECT DH 


DROPRKICK JESUS « STOCK 7 


Wednesday December 29 


Funk & Groove 
w/ DJ TIM COLLINS 


ARTHUR DENT 
FOUNDATION 
Nymbus ae 


Thursday December 30 
BASS ALE PRESENTS: DJ MARK HAMILTON 


ORBIT ¥ 


The Warren Commission 
& Favorite Atomic Hero 


Friday December 31 


The BIG 
New Years 


Party! 


MORE DETAILS TO COME..... 


10 Brookline St., 
Cambridge, MA 
All Shows 18+ 
492-BEAR 
GarageDogs CD Release 
Miss Fortune ¢ G is for Franklin 


Friday, December 10th 
Splashdown 
Mistle Thrush 

Rockets Burst from the Streetlamps 
Amusia 
Saturday, December 11th 


e 
The Sharks (members of the Swirlies, 


USA & The Wicked Farleys) 
eT ee 


Monday, December 13th 
TREMONT ALE PRESENTS... 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE BEAR 
FREE ACOUSTIC MUSIC 


GARAGEDOGS * WIDE IRIS THE GLADSTONES 
ROGER FISK OF THE POPGUN SEVEN 


Tuesday, December 14th 


Corfield * Weatherking 
* Idiot Toaster 


tickets available at 7=<a% 
931-2000 tp://www.ticketmaster.com 


912 MASS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE 
492-9653 
441-3455 


Thurs., December 9 
FIRECAT 
Fri., December 10 
SCRIMSHANDERS 
Sat., December 11 
THE PEASANTS 
Sun., December 12 
RAY CORVAIR TRIO 
Mon., December 13 
CHRISTIAN MCNEIL (ra. vBrasi.) 
& FRIENDS 


Tues., December 14 
LMANS 
Wed., December 15 
BAD ART ENSEMBLE 
VING LUNCH EVERYDAY 
ays I1:30-2:30/Sat & Sun 


Need to Make Plans 
for the Weekend? 
The Eight Days a Week 
Section Makes Planning Easy! 


THURS. DEC 9 © CELTIC ROCK 


SUSAN MCKEOWAN # CASEY NEILL 
FRI. DEC 10 © BLUES LEGEND 
HUBERT SUMLIN * ROCKY LAWRENCE 
SAT. DEC_11 « CUBAN ROOTS 
KILOMBO MAMBO 
KATIE & ARINA 


EVERY SUNDAY BLUES JAM 4:30-8:30 


SUN. DEC 12 
SALSA NIGHT WITH RUMBA NAMA 
LESSONS AT 9PM 
EVERY MONDAY SWING DANCING 
WITH MICKEY BONES & THE JUMP CREW 
LESSONS AT 8PM 
TUES. DEC 14 © FOLK SONGWRITER 


MARK SIMOS 


T The Best Live 
= New Music Club 


" ithe. sf in Cambridge 


Thursday, December 16th 
JIM BEAM PRESENTS... 
“TWISTED RICO 2000” 
COMPILATION 
Heidi * Wide Iris * Apehangers 
The Nines ¢ The Kitty Kill * Boxcar Betty 
High Ceilings * Brandon Sweeney 
Caged Heat * Nell Bryden 
Friday, December 17th 
REVERSE THE CURSE” BENEFIT FOR PAUL NATALE 
Ghost of Tony Gold 
The Gravel Pit * Quick Fix 
Den Mothers * Star Ghost Dog 


e722 COMING <r 


12/23 The Bucktones FREE Holiday Hootenany 

12/30 Pre-Millenium Madness Party w/ 
Beverage, Huck, Charcoal Lavage, Labb 
Tricycle & Head Rental 

1/8 The Gentiemen & Rocketscience 

1/14 The Popgun Seven, Slide & Godboy 

1/15 Boy Wonder Farewell Show w/ 
The Gravy & special guests 

1/21 Missing Joe & Accidental Groove 


3496 Washington St Plain © 24-9038 


AG Bitrecunecs| a 
DS ey C hr 
G mpg CEMA 
: aAN ay 
wi rea 
[ LIVE MUSIC 6 NIGHTS A WEEK | 
Thursday, December 9th 


DYKE NIGHT w,ps 


Friday, December | Oth 


CRANK TONES 
Saturday, December | th 


SHELLY WINTERS PROJECT 
TOBIN BRIDGE 


Sunday, December | 2th 
JAYA THE CAT (SKA) 
Monday, December | 3th 
JOE SCHMOE’S PLACE 
TOM LAwion's Open JAM 


y, December | Sth 


LOS DIABLOS 











The Phoenix Landing | 


| thursday 12/9 Zom ; | 
| ELEMENTS i 
Drum & Bass 


jw/ Crook & Lenore 
w/ DI Dot 


| Eriday 12/730 
Dj Ren justice 
Hip Hop & Top 40 & Diseo 


| 
| 
| 
Saturdey 12/11 | 
| 
| 
{ 


Boom Boom Room 
DJ Virwmey *o« « 50, mou so 


| Suadey, 12/12 5-7em 
Semeoa Wilson & 
The Gin House Heroes 
| {Ope Cloud 9 + Hard House & Trance (w J.) 


Wednesday 12/15 

THUMP w/ Ojs Caseroc, 
Shitlako & Dave Skye 
TECHNO, TRANCE, & HOUSE 


PRIVATE PARTY 
BAR OPEN 


THURS. DEC 16 # ROOTS ROCK 


PRETTY BOY FLOYD 
BEN SWIFT BAND 


FRI. DEC 17 © NEW ROCK 
CHANDLER TRAVIS PHILHARMONIC 


SAT. DEC 18 # R&B/ROCK 


BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 
12/21 OLD TIME NIGHT 
12/22 HOLLIES TRIBUTE 
12/29 BRIAN TEMPLETON 
12/31 NEW YEAR'S PARTY 
4 W/ SUPERHONEY 


www. 17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE 
jiohnnyds.com ACROSS DAVIS RED LINE 
ahi INFO: 617-776-2004 | CONCERT LINE 617-776-9667 


Success 


you can bank on 


never intimi 


room 
all our 


> 
today 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


ABOVE CLUB (508-752-2211), 264 Park Ave 
Worcester 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE (978-263-6161) 
Acton 

ALTERNATE ROUTE (781-331-2200), 500 Washington 
St., Weymouth 

AN TUA NUA (262-2121), 835 Beacon St., Boston 
ARIA 338-7080, 246 Tremont St., Boston 

ARTSPACE (978-283-1381), 1 Center St., Gloucester 
AS220 (401-831-9327), 115 Empire St., Providence, Rl 
ATLAS DANCE (437-0300), 3 Lansdowne St., Boston 
AURORA (350-6001), 300 Congress St., Boston 
AVALON (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston 

AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE (576-1253), 1253 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge 

THE BANSHEE (436-9747), 934 Dorchester Ave 
Dorchester. 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE (491-8989), 215 First St., Cam- 
bridge 

THE BEACHCOMBER (479-8989), 797 Wollaston 
Beach Blvd., Quincy 

BERT’S COVE (508-746-3330), Rte. 3A, Plymouth 
BILL’S BAR (421-9678), 5 Lansdowne St., Boston 
BISHOP’S PUB (351-7000), 1 Boylston Place, Boston 
BLACKBURN TAVERN (978-282-1919), 2 Main St., 
Gloucester 

BLACK ROSE (742-2286), 160 State St., Boston 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN (508-238-9017), 402 Turn- 
pike St., S. Easton 

BLEACHERS/TOONS (978-744-4328), 143 Washing- 
ton St., Salem 

BOB THE CHEF’S (536-6204), 604 Columbus Ave 
Boston 

BRENDAN BEHAN PUB (522-5386), 378 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain 

B SIDE LOUNGE (354-0766), 92 Hampshire St., Cam- 
bridge. 

BULLFINCH’S (978-443-4094), 730 Boston Post Rd., 
Sudbury. 

BULL RUN (978-425-4311), Rte.2A., Shirley 

THE BURREN (776-6896), 247 Elm St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville. 

BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA (482-3939), 51-67 Stuart St., 
Boston 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS (978-282-0058), 118 Main St., 
Gloucester 

CAFFE ITALIA 569-1800, 144 Meridian St., East 
Boston 

THE CALL (401-751-2255), 15 Elbow St., Providence, 
Ri 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL (354-2685), 738 
Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge. 

CARAVAN CLUB (781-284-9599), 1380 No. Shore Rd., 
Revere. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508-647-0179), 
31 Main St., Natick 

CENTURY LOUNGE (401) 751-2255, 150 Chestnut St., 
Providence, RI. 

CHAPS (695-9500), 100 Warrenton St., Boston. 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE (978-374-9710), 103 Washington 
St., Haverhill. 

CITYSIDE IN SALEM (978-745-8900), 31 Bridge St., 
Salem 

CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE (491-9640), 421- 
425 Washington St., Somerville 

CLUB JULIANA (542-4411), at New Lei Jing Restau- 
rant, 20 Hudson St., Boston 

CLUB PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge 

CLUB STELLA (254-0554), 1234 Soldiers Field Rd. 
Brighton. 

CLUB 3 (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
COLONIAL INN (978-369-9200), 48 Monument Sq., 
Concord 

COMEDY CONNECTION (248-9700), Upstairs at Fa- 
neuil Hall, Boston. 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93 (888-TO-LAUGH), 
River Rd., Andover 

COMEDY STUDIO (864-5311), at the Hong Kong, 1236 
Mass. Ave., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 

COMMON GROUND (783-2071), 83-87 Harvard Ave 
Allston 

COSMOPOLITAN (266-2258), 54 Canal St., Boston 
DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE HOUSE (800-401- 
2221), Pickering Wharf, Salem 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA BLOSSOM (800- 
401-2221), Rte. 125, North Andover 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY INN (800-401- 
2221), Rte. 93/28, Randolph 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (729-2565), at 
Remington's, 124 Boylston St., Boston 

DICK’S LAST RESORT (267-8080), 55 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL (978-745-0139), 7 
Dodge St., Salem 

DRUID PUB (497-0965), 1357 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge 

THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE (492-6900) 
2067 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 

EMERALD CLUB (723-0121), 262 Friend St., Boston 
EMILY’S (423-3649), 48 Winter St., Boston 

ENCORE (338-7699), 275 Tremont St., Boston 

ENVY (542-ENVY), 25 Boylston Pi., Boston 

THE EXCHANGE (726-7600), 148 State St., Boston 
FRAN’S PLACE (781-598-5618), 776 Washington St., 
Lynn 

FRONT STREET COFFEEHOUSE (978-740-6697), 20 
Front St., Salem 

FUNNY BONES CAFE (508-757-7056), 164 Main St., 
Webster 

GILREIN’S (508-791-BLUE), 802 Main St., Worcester 
GIORDANO’S (978-352-7300), Rte. 97, Georgetown 
GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR (978-465- 
3811), 44 Merrimac St., Newburyport 

THE GOOD LIFE (451-2622), 28 Kingston St., Boston 
GRAND CANAL (523-1112), 57 Canal St., Boston 
GREEN BRIAR (789-4100), 304 Washington St 
Brighton. 

GREEN DRAGON (367-0055). 11 Marshall St., Boston 
GREEN STREET GRILL (876-1655), at Charlie’s Tap 
280 Green St., Cambridge 

H20 (542-2215), at Mark’s Crab House, 148 Northern 
Ave., Boston 

HARPERS FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., All- 
ston 

HIBERNIA (292-2333), 25 Kingston St., Boston 
HOUSE OF BLUES (491-BLUE), 96 Winthrop St., Har- 
vard Sq., Cambridge. 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER (263-6887), 216 Hanover 
St., Boston 


452 Great Rd 


IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL (978-356-7006), 24-26 
Hammatt St., Ipswich 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB (742-6618), 234 Friend St 
Boston 

JACOB MARLEY’S (781-631-5594), 9 Atlantic Ave 
Marblehead 

JACOB WIRTH RESTAURANT (338-8586), 33 Stuart 
St., Boston 

JACQUES (426-8902), 79 Broadway, Boston 

JAKE IVORY’S (247-1222), 1 Lansdowne St., Boston 
JAMES’S GATE (983-2000), 5 McBride St., Jamaica 
Plain 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S (781-324-9333), 118 Ferry St 
Malden 

JOHN HARVARD’S BREW HOUSE (868-3585), 33 
Dunster St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge 

JOHNNY D’S (776-2004), 17 Holland St., Davis Sq., 
Somerville 

JOHN. STONE’S INN (508-881-1778), 179 Main St., 
Ashland 

JOSE McINTYRE’S (451-9460), 160 Milk St., Boston 
KARMA CLUB (421-9595), 9 Lansdowne St., Boston 
THE KELLS (782-9082), 161 Brighton Ave., Allston 
KENDALL CAFE (661-0993), 233 Cardinal Medeiros 
Way, Cambridge. 

LAVA BAR (267-7707), 575 Comm. Ave., Boston 
LINWOOD GRILLE (267-8644), 69 Kilmarnock St 
Boston 

THE LIVING ROOM (401-521-5200), 25 Rathborne St., 
Providence, RI 

LIZARD LOUNGE (547-0759), 1667 Mass. Ave., below 
Cambridge Common Restaurant, Cambridge 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL (508-363-1888), 89 Green 
St., Worcester 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL (401-272-5876), 239 
Westminster St., Providence, RI 

M-80 (562-8800), 969 Comm. Ave., Boston 
MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil Hall 
Mkt., Boston 

McGANN’S (227-4059), 197 Portland St., Boston. 

MET CAFE (401-861-2142), 130 Union St., Provi- 
dence, RI. 

MIDDLE EAST (497-0576), 472 Mass. Ave., Central 
Sq., Cambridge. 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., Ja- 
maica Plain 

MILKY WAY (524-3740), at Bella Luna, 405 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain 

MR. DOOLEY’S TAVERN (338-5656), 77 Broad St., 
Boston. 

MODEL CAFE (254-9366), 7 North Beacon St., Allston. 
THE MODERN (536-2100), 36 Lansdowne St., Boston. 
MUNDO’S BAR & GRILLE (781-324-3418), 35 
Lebanon St., Malden. 

NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS (508-324-1926), 
275 Martine St., Fall River. 

NEW WORLD (781-593-1300), 31 Stetson St., Lynn. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 Warrenton 
St., Boston 

NICK’S KOWLOON (781-231-2500), Rte. 1 North, 
Saugus. 

NICK’S MAUI (508-482-0930), Rte. 1 North, Brockton. 
O’BRIENS (782-6245), 3 Harvard Ave., Alliston. 

THE PALLADIUM (508-797-9696), 261 Main St., 
Worcester. 

PARADISE ROCK CLUB (562-8800), 967 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. 

PARKER’S BAR (227-8600), 60 School St., Boston 
PAZZALUNA (781-231-5111), 168 Broadway, Saugus 
PHOENIX LANDING (576-6260), 512 Mass. Ave., Cen- 
tral Sq., Cambridge 

PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE (508-752-4666), 
151 Plantation St., Worcester 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE (482-2227), 74 Warrenton St., 
Boston 

PLOUGH & STARS (441-3455), 912 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. 

PLYMOUTH BAY BREWING COMPANY (508-746- 
7222), 56 Main St., Plymouth. 

PURPLE SHAMROCK (227-2060), 1 Union St., 
Boston 

REFLECTIONS (508-991-7487), 497 Belleville Ave., 
New Bedford 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL (497-0977), 
315 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

RIO GRANDE CAFE (781-639-1828), 12 School St., 
Marblehead. 

ROOSEVELT’S (978-745-1133), 300 Derby St., Salem. 
THE ROXY (338-7699), 279 Tremont St., Boston 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge. 
SHERBORN INN (508-655-9521), 33 North Main St., 
Sherborn 

SHOOTERS (471-7788), 58 Ross Way, Quincy Center 
SIT ‘N BULL PUB (978-897-7232), 163 Main St., May- 
nard 

SKY BAR (623-5223), 518 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
SLADES (442-4600), 958 Tremont St., Boston 
SMITHWICKS (978-937-2111), 98 Middle St., Lowell 
SUGAR SHACK (351-2510), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston 
THE TAP (367-0833), 19 Union St., Boston 

THE TIMES (357-TIME), 112 Broad St., Boston 

TIN ALLEY GRILL (508-879-2822), 1699 Worcester 
Rd., Framingham 

TIR NA NOG (628-4300), 366A Somerville Ave., Union 
Sq., Somerville 

TOAD (497-4950), 1912 Mass. Ave., Porter Sq., Cam- 
bridge. 

TOWN LINE LOUNGE (781-322-2101), Rte. 99, 
Malden. 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO (338-1000), 295 Franklin St., 
Boston 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-BEAR), 10 Brookline 
St., Central Sq., Cambridge 

UFI COFFEE LOUNGE (978-372-9660), 246 Winter 
St., Haverhill 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE (703-7364), at the Penalty Box, 
65 Causeway St., Boston 

VENU (338-8061), 100 Warrenton St., Boston 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB (781-986-4000), 6 Billings 
St., Randolph 

WALLY’S CAFE (424-1408), 427 Mass. Ave., Boston 
WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western Ave., 
Cambridge 

WONDER BAR (351-COOL), 186 Harvard Ave., All- 
ston. 

THE WORKS THEATER (538-3205), 255 Elm St., 
Somerville. 

THE YARD ROCK (472-9383), 132 East Howard St. 
Quincy. 

YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE (338-6999), 533 Wash- 
ington St., Boston 





Continued from page 6 


Friday 
guests Rocket S 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, 

1 Biues Band 
BLEACHERS/TOONS Salem 
Stereo, Charcoal Lavage, Beverage 
BOB THE CHEF’S, Boston. Michael! Kel 
ley & the Hot Blue Q 
BULL RUN, Shirley. David Hamburger 
Geoff Bartley 
THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room 
Irish Seisiun 
BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA 
International Night,” witt 
house, salsa, and mer 
Cesar Romero; dance and 
Michael Sheehan 
CAFFE ITALIA, East Bostor 
Dave Landoni 
THE CALL, Providence, Ri. Bellevue 
Cadillac 
CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. Downstairs: Big City Beat 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. Aine Minogue, Debra Cowen 
CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, RI 
Seeing Stars, Betty Finn, Almost Speech- 
less 
CHAPS, Boston. “Freak” with DJ Richie 
Rich 
CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. Peter 
Parcek 
CITYSIDE IN SALEM, Salem. “Top 40 
and House.” 

CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 


savage & His Litany o 
Downstairs: Mighty Mighty Bos- 
Shades Apart, Radiation Kings 
Corner: Katrin & the ; 


MR. DOOLEY S TAVERN, Bostor 


Jay's Well 


Lounge” with DJ 
O’BRIENS, Alistor 
Moorchestra 


THE PALLADIUM 


Simple 

PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Bostor 
PARKER'S BAR, 

Jamiesor 

PAZZALUNA, Saugu 

Pedro G 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. Disco 
hip hop, and top-40 with DJ Tim Collins 
PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, 
Worcester. Uncle Wally 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge 
Scrimshanders 

RALPH’S TAVERN, McCarthy and Mul- 
let 

REFLECTIONS, New Bedford. All 
Chrome, Scooter Kingz, River City High 
Flipside 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Oceanik 

RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Steve 
Amazeen Band 

THE ROXY, Boston. “Roxy Rewind.” 
SHOOTERS, Quincy Center. Cape Fear 
SIT ‘N BULL PUB, Maynard. Fat City 


CAFFE ITALIA, Boston. Al Vega & 
Dave Landoni 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, C 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. Downstairs: Big City Beat 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. Dead Cat Bounce 

CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, Ri 
Panic Den, Nerve 

CITYSIDE IN SALEM, Salem. “Top 40 
and House 

CLUB JULIANA, Boston. “Latin Night 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Melissa Fer- 
CLUB STELLA, Brighton. Upstairs 
African Night.” Downstairs: “Latino 
Night 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Fay Whittaker 
COMMON GROUND, Allston. Pressure 
Cooker 

COSMOPOLITAN, Boston. “Sangria & 
Salsa” with Paulo Danay, Steve Langone 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Classic 
Trax, Rob Gonzalez 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem 
Coots 

EMERALD CLUB, Boston. “Dubblem- 
intz,” house, hip hop, and more with DJs 
Chris DeSimone and G-Love 

EMILY’S, Boston. Dance, high energy, 
and top-40 with DJs Gary Burks and 
Charlie B 

ENCORE, Boston. Lisa Stetor 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house & dance 
with DJ Tom Baxter 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “House” with 


APARTMENT THREE play a CD-release party at the Sky Bar on Saturday. 


Somerville. Jones Brothers, Nikki Glass- 
er, Paved Country, Mickey Bliss Organ 
Combo 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Cathie Ryan 
CLUB 3, Somerville. “Brazilian Night.’ 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Barbara Buls 
Boudreau 

COMMON GROUND, Allston. Crash 22 
Patty Giurleo 

COSMOPOLITAN, Boston. “Urban Soul.” 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Booty 
Beantown Bar Band 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem 
Thang 

EMILY’S, Boston. Alternative, funk, and 
dance with DJ Kevin Sawyer 

ENCORE, Boston. John O'Neil 

ENVY, Boston. Top 40, house & dance 
with DJ Tom Baxter 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “House and 
Hip Hop.” 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. House with DJ 
Mabelle : 

FUNNY BONES CAFE, Webster. Skull 
Toboggan, Short Fuse, Risk at Birth 
GIORDANO’S, Georgetown. Max Minor 
THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Weepin’ Willie 
GRAND CANAL, Boston. Belly Up 
GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Four on the 
Floor 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge 
Tarbox Ramblers 

HARPERS FERRY, Alliston. Shirley King 
Scratch My Back 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Focus” with DJs 
Scott Havens, Keith Kene, and Chuck 
Caseroc 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. At 
12:30 p.m., Elijah Wald. At 10 p.m 
Byther Smith 

IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL, Ipswich 
Bob Kerr 

JACOB WIRTH RESTAURANT, Boston 
Mel Stiller 

JACQUES, Boston. Kermit’s Finger, Prof- 
its, Hose Head 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Hubert Sumlin 
JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. Fatwall 
Jack 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 40 p.m 
Sonic,” house with DJ Venom. In the 
Mambo Lounge: at 10 p.m., jungle with 
DJ Myth 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Life,” ambient and 
house with DJ Fran Engleharat 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, RI 
Reveille 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester 
Rippopotamus, Hip Socket, Sugar Daddy 
M-80, Boston. Latin house with DJ J.C 
International house with DJ Eddy K 

MET CAFE, Providence, RI. Neutral Na- 
tion, Gringo, Sick Sense 

MIDDLE EAST; Cambridge. Upstairs 
Wharton Tiers Ensemble, Binary System, 


Band 

SLADES, Boston. Crossover Jazz Band 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. '70s 
'80s, and ‘90s with DJ Zino; progressive, 
top-40, club, and international with DJ 
Peter D 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge 
Splashdown, Mistle Thrush, Amusia 

UFl COFFEE LOUNGE, Haverhill. Vigi- 
lantes, Boxing Water, Lost Cause 
UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “The Pill,” 
Brit-pop and mod with DJs Ken & Jen- 
nifer 

VENU, Boston. “International Night 
VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph 
“Latin Night.’ 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. John Lamkin 
Quintet 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Manda- 
tors 

WONDER BAR, Alliston. Johnny Chronic 
Chronicles 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Toni Lynn 
Washington 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston 
“Swing Night 


SATURDAY 11 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses 

ABOVE CLUB, W ster. Joe Rock- 
head 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Tomo Fujita 
& Blue Funk 

ALTERNATE ROUTE, Weymouth. Quiet 
Riot 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. To 

hop with DJ Tim Collins 

ARIA, Boston. Top 40 and Eurohaus with 
DJ Raffi 

ATLAS DANCE, Boston 
ing 

AVALON, Boston. At 7 p.m., Susan 
Tedeschi. At 10 p.m., “Downtown” with 
DJs Manolo & Matty O 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., “X- 
Night,” ‘90s alternative with DJ Mike Gios- 
cia. Upstairs: at 10 p.m., 80s alternative 
and industrial with DJ David James 

THE BANSHEE, Dorchester. DJ Cyclone 
BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. True 
Colors 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Mother 
Funk 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Ecco 
Eurohaus with DJ Anthony 
BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester 
Overall Junction 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. Ellen Can- 
taro 

BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain 
‘Traditional Irish Seisiun.’ 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Tarbox Ram- 
blers. Front Room: “Irish Seisiun.” 

BUZZ BOSTON/EUROPA, Boston. “Killer 


Top-40 Danc 


DJ Diesel 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Top 40 and hip 
hop with DJ Dave G 

FUNNY BONES CAFE, Webster 
Radikals, Critical Condition, Ballistics 
Dimwit 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Little Red & the 
Riders 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Karin Parker 
GRAND CANAL, Boston. Sam | Am 
GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Return 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge 
“Latin Night.” 

HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Another 
Planet, Uncle Trouble 

HIBERNIA, Boston. “Translations” with 
DJs Dino and David West plus special 
guest DJ Luis Diaz 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. At 
1 p.m., Matt McCabe Duo. At 10 p.m., 
Mike Welch. 

IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL, Ipswich 
Bob Kerr 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Kilombo 
Mambo 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. Spirit of 
John Stone 

KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Ele- 
ments of Life.” In the Mambo Lounge: at 
10 p.m., funk classics with DJ Justin Hoff- 
man 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “Tabu,” house and 
Latin with DJ Fran Englehardt 

LINWOOD GRILLE, Boston. Barbaro, Vic 
Firecracker, Planet Queen 

LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Dennis 
Brennan 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester 
Dr. Bewkenheimer, Spite, Crazy Man's 
Soup, Boxcar Betty 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, RI. Fantomas, Kid 606 

M-80, Boston. Latin house with DJ J.C 
International house with DJ Eddy K 

MET CAFE, Providence, Ri. Deke Dicker- 
son & the Ecco-fonics, Pull Tabs. 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Lyres, Church Keys, Cash Money & the 
Jet-Setters, Radio Four. Downstairs 
Mighty Mighty Bosstones, Big Bad Bol- 
locks, Edna's Goldfish, Darkbuster. Cor- 
ner: Pamela Means 

MR. DOOLEY’S TAVERN, Boston. Sun- 
day's Well 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Mis- 
chief.” 

O’BRIENS, Allston. Tumors, National 
Speedball League, Sonja NYL 
PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Boston. Ruby- 
horse, My Favorite Relative 

PARKER’S BAR, Boston. Rose 
Jamieson 

PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Boom 
Boom Room,” mod & disco with DJ Vin 


Continued on page 10 
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SUSANNE BARTSCH & CHRIS PACIELLO 


VON 


joel? 
4 


Wednesday 
SAY WORD W/C.T.0 sew 


Thursday 
THE LOUNGE sem 


" SPECTRUM 


Friday 
FOCUS 


Saturday 
TRANSLATION 
Dec 11. 90m $1 
Dj Luis Diaz-Miami 


25 Kingston St, Boston 


www.hiber.com 617 * 292 + 2333 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


OCEAN DRIVE 


MAGAZ4I 


NEW YEARS EVE 
9PM TO 12 NOON 


OPEN BAR ALL NIGHT 


FROM THE 


VICTOR CALDERONE 


DANNY TENAGLIA 


CHRISTOPHER LAWRENCE 
KIMBALL COLLINS 
SANDRA COLLINS 

DAVID PADILLA 


UNION JACK 


LORD G 


PIERRE 





fcle|lels) [sent eelalior:. 


ck 


.cCOomM 
PALACE Film STupIos 
info line | 800 663 0542 fax 305 532 9907 


weh dawntaownmianrPrOoowg]). cor 


Jack Donahue and A-i Productions present 


NEW YEARS EVE 


AT THE 


IMiippLE EAsT 


472 Mass Ave. Cambridge Mass 
Featuring TKO Recording Artists 


THE REAL KIDS 


THE UNNAT PURAL AXE 
THE CLASSIC RUINS 


Sale tickets $20 available at the Middle East Box Office 


or charge through Ticket Master at 931-2000 
$25 (if available) day of show Doors at 9pm-21+Get your tickets soon as this show will sell out 


Can’t Remember Where or When 
Your Favorite Band Is Playing Next? 
Check it Out in the Phoenix’s 
Club Listings in This Section. 


Cambridge Common and LIZARD LOUNGE with ControlFreakink 
present an unforgettable New Year's Eve experience 


A 


> 


% 


Tickets available $ 40 in advance at the 
Cambridge Common « 1667 Mass Ave Cambridge MA 


\ 


MARLENE LOSES /f 
AT THE MILLENNIUM 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 
December 31st 1999 
9 pm - 2:am 


stages & performances in both the Cambridge Commor 
and the Lizard Lounge 


_Featu ring 


re “ 
sexs 


snc 
ails 
Giro 


OE malaba 


na 


617 547 0759 
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472/480 Mass. Ave, Cambridge 
www.mideastclub.com 


DOWNSTAIRS 


THURS 12/9 18+ SOLD OUT 8:30PM 
N THROWDOWN 


THE MIGHTY uct BOSSTONES 
DAMN PERSONALS ¢ REACH THE SKY 


FRI 1210 18+ SOLD OUT 8:30PM 
6TH ANNUAL HOMETOWN THROWDOWN 


MIGHTY BOSSTONES 


8 LD OU T 8:30PM 


THE MIGHTY MIGHTY BOSSTONES 
BIG BAD BOLLOCKS 
EDNA’S GOLDFISH « DARKBUSTER 


SUN 12/2 18+ SOLD OUT 2PM 
6TH ANNUAL HOMETOWN THROWDOWN. 


MON 12/13 18+ $10 8PM 


FANTOMAS 
FEATURING MIKE PATTON, DAVE LOMBARDO. 
TREVOR DUNN, KING BUZZO 


KID 606 \iPECAC REC.) 
TUES 12/14 18+ $10 BPM 


8 BEFORE 9PM/s12 AFTER 8PM 
DIF ENT PRESENTS 
THE 99 HIP HOP FEST FEATURING 
VIRTUOSO © SKITZOFRENIKS 
71 & ESOTERIC * PORN THEATER USHERS 
KT © MR. UF ¢ HYCIN JO & ILLIN P 
EXQUISITE « AKROBATIK 
THURS 72/16 18+ 38 
PLASMA PRESENTS 


EDABLE GRAY 
GROOVEHOUNDS 
PIPSQUEAK 


FRI 12/17 18+ $8 


UPPER CRUST 


HALF-COCKED 
WHITE TRASH jr Pa 
BUZZBOMB 


SAT 12/18 18+ S8ADV/s10D0S 


Two 
MOON BOOT LOVER 
SWEET MAMA THUNDER 


UPCOMING 
12/23 KRAKOW, TRYPTONIGHT 
12/30_ DISPATCH 


tw 

STROMAN?, THE SHODS 
BIM SKALA BIM, ALLSTONIANS 
ROCKET FROM THE CRYPT 
RED KRAYOLA (DRAG CITY REC.) 
RIPPOPOTAMUS 


UPSTAIRS 


FRI 12/10 18+ $7 


WHARTON TIERS ENSEMBLE 


THE BINARY SYSTEM pec ea 
ED “MOOSE” SAVAGE & 
HIS ITANY OF COMPLAINTS 


SUN 12/12 18+ 


RAINER MARIA jouvinvi reg 
TED LEO (pHarmacist/cHisey 
THE [VORY COAST 
CALIFORNIA STADIUM 


IN 12/13 18+ 56 
FOREVER AND A DAY 
GLASSEATER quem. oF suai HuLAn & SET APART 
GRASSHOPPER * VHS 
TUES 12/14 18+ $5 
INTELLIGENT RECORDS & WMW™M PRESENTS: 


CLOCKWORX 
DELWIN G (REC. RELEASE) 
JOSH METCALF ¢ 99 aad 


THURS 12/46 18+ $7 


BOBBY CONN (THRILL JOCKEY REC) 
THE GAY NINETIES was.crnecios 


SAT 12/18 18+ $7 


BANJO SPIDERS 
TUGBOAT ANNIE 
LONG DISTANCE RUNNER 

UPCOMING 


10PM BOARD OF EDUCATION 7PM TONY MARINO 
KATRIN & THE SPELLBINDERS 
PAMELA MEANS 
TOP BALLA TUNKARA 6PM SECRET LIFE OF TREBLE 
3PM SPEED DEVILS 1PM NOAH MALTZBERGER 
10PM THE TOM BIANCH! SHOW 
7PM WALL OF GRASS 
0PM GONZALO SILVA & JASON GARDNER 
7PM. ERIN HARP 
1OPM BELLY DANCING 7PM TAYLOR HO BYNUM 
DOORS AT 9PM UNLESS NOTED 
PROPER ID REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION 
Tickets available at 
Middle East Box Office 
OPEN MON.-SAT. 1-7 PM 
For info call 61 7-864-EAST 
Tickets also available through 


Ticke Master Charge tickets through 


end 931-2000 


ie “The Second Annual | 


EW ENGLAN” ' 


="\) 


SS ee A oe ae Bae 


- tee 


aie RL Se 
perees: 


NGO NBILONY 


WORCESTER, MA 


Festival Passes On Sale Sat. Dec. 11 
Single Day Tickets On Sale Sat. Dec. 18 


Tickets available at all 
Strawberries Record Stores. 
To Charge- by Poane: call ProTix at oon mt! Pees: 


Purchase on line at tickets. com. 
For more information call (508) 797-9696 
: or visit massconcerts.com. 


Presented by. MassConcerts. 


Continued from page 9 

PLANTATION CLUB DRAFTHOUSE, 
Worcester. Clutch Grabwell 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Peas- 
ants 

REFLECTIONS, New Bedford. Smackin 
Isaiah, Immortal Alice, Capture the Flag 
Delaware, Termites, Damaged Goods 
RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Dub Station 

RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead 
Megawatt Blues Crushers 
ROOSEVELT’S, Salem Brother 
Chameleon 

THE ROXY, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Techno & 
House 

SHERBORN INN, Sherborn. John Fitzsim- 
mons 

SHOOTERS, Quincy Center. Friction 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. Memphis 
Train 

SKY BAR, Somerville. Apartment Three 
Irresponsibles, Jennifer Tefft Band 
SLADES, Boston. John Dougherty Trio 
SMITHWICKS, Lowell. Tricycle, Copper 
Tree, Psycho Serious 

TIN ALLEY GRILL, Framingham. Geoffrey 
Dana Hicks 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. '70s 
80s, and '90s with DJ Zino; progressive 
top-40, club, and international with DJ 
Steve Anderson 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge 
Lockgroove, Betwixt, Sharks, Charlene 
UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “10.15 
‘80s new wave with DJ Kilbey 

VENU, Boston. “Mythos/Prive” with DJ 
Vorgo 

VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph. “Dis- 
cotheque.” 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. John Lamkin 
Quintet 

WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Manda- 
tors 

WONDER BAR, Alliston. Rusty Scott 
Quartet 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. Steve Murphy 
& the Yardrockers 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston 
“Top 40 and Club Classics.” 


SUNDAY 12 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Peter 
Parcek, Steve Kirby 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. DJs Tim Ryan and 
Shalako 

ARIA, Boston. “Living Room,” house with 
DJ Eddy K 

AURORA, Boston. “Ginseng,” soulful 
house, hip hop, and reggae. 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Gay Night,” 
house with DJs Darrin Friedman & Richie 
Rich. 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Gay Night,” progressive house with DJ 
Tom Dellahunt 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Hit 
Squad, Mossie & the Boston Irish, Tradi- 
tion 

BERT’S COVE, Plymouth. “Reggae 
Dance Party.” 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Reggae 
Sunday” with DJ Selector K-Don featuring 
Peppa Tree, Dub Station 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester. At 
11:30 a.m., “Sunday Brunch” with Anthony 
Weller Jazz Duo 

BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton. At 
5 p.m., “Seisiun.” 

BOB THE CHEF'S, Boston. “Sunday Jazz 
Brunch.” 

BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain. 
Little Frankie 

BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. At 11 a.m., “Jazz 
Brunch” with Jimmy Porcella. 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room 
“Irish Seisiun.” 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Blues Jam” with Little Joe Cook 
CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. Angelico 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick, “All Ages Rock Open Mic” with Far 
Fetched, Clockwork 

CHAPS, Boston. “T-Dance,” old school 
house with DJs Danae and Richie Rich 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Wholesale 
Klezmer Band 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. At 11 am., 
“Jazz Brunch.” At 8 p.m., Upstairs 
“Colombian Night.” Downstairs: “Steamy 
Sundays.” 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Mass Mania 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Rob 
Gonzalez, Silver Lining 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem 
Boston Horns 

DRUID PUB, Cambridge. At 6 p.m., “Tra- 
ditional Seisiun” with Shay Walker. At 
9 p.m., “Downtime” with DJ Kris 
ENCORE, Boston. Dottie Dean 

FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Latin house with 
DJ Gordo 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Shirley King Blues 
Band, Dwight Perry 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Swinging 
Johnsons 

HARPERS FERRY, Alliston. Coal Boilers 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. “Battle of 
the Boston Brewery Bands.” 

IPSWICH BAY BAR & GRILL, Ipswich. Al 
Boudreau Quartet 

JACOB MARLEY’S, Marblehead. John 
Ritzo 

JOHN HARVARD’S BREW HOUSE, 
Cambridge. At noon, Gerard Evans 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 4:30 p.m 
“Open Blues Jam.” At 9 p.m., “Salsa Danc- 
ing” with Rumba Na Ma 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashiand. At 8 p.m 
“Blues Jam” with Pete Henderson 
LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Poetry 
Jam” with Jeff Robinson Trio 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester 
Disco Hell 

LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, RI. Gregg Allman Band, Sonia 
Dada 

MET CAFE, Providence, RI. Barely Moon 
Kid Sampson 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs 


Rainer Maria, Ted Leo, Ivory Coast, Cali 
fornia Stadium. Downstairs: Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones, Pilfers, Gadjits, Drexel. Cor 
ner: Balla Tounkara 

MUNDO’S BAR & GRILLE, Malden. Paul 
Speidel Band 

NEW WORLD, Lynn. 25 ta Life, Diecast 
Mushmouth, Lo-Phat 

PARADISE ROCK CLUB, Boston. Bleu 
PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “XLR8,” house 
with DJs Souhleris & Spinelli 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Ray Cor- 
vair Trio 

THE ROXY, Boston. Stereolab, Jim 
O'Rourke 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Working- 
man’s Jazz Band 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. “Traditional Irish 
Seisiun” with Joe Mawn 

TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Inter- 
national Night” with DJs Nino, Antoine 
Giulano, and Giovanni 

VINCENT’S NIGHTCLUB, Randolph 
“Caribbean Night.” 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. At 3 p.m., “Jam 
Session.” At 9 p.m., “Jazz Fusion.’ 
WONDER BAR, Allston. “Subterranean 
Soul Sundays” with Chronicle 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. At 3 p.m., 
‘Youth Open Mic” with Scott O’Brien. At 
8 p.m., “Boston's Best Blues Jam” with 
Steve Murphy 


MONDAY 13 

See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses 

AVALON, Boston. Sevendust, Static-X, 
Dope 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m 
“Static,” drag show with DJ Jay Ine and 
Mizery 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “Monsta Monday” 
with special guests Psycho Serious, Kar- 
navali, B Side 

BLACK ROSE, Boston. Kevin Farley 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton 
“Poetry Open Mic” with hosts Sandy 
Borges and Nancy Brady Cunningham 
featuring Tim Mason. 

B SIDE LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Lillis 
Local Rock Celebrity DJ Invitational” with 
Winston Braman & Arthur Johnson. 
BULLFINCH’S, Sudbury. Paul Broadnax & 
Peter Kontrimas 

THE BURREN, Somerville. “Set Dancing” 
with Ger Cooney. Front Room: “Irish Seisi- 
un 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge: “Open Mic” with Geoff Bartley 
Medicine Band 

CHAPS, Boston. “Piano Open Mic” with 
Michelle Curry. 

CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Tish Hino- 
josa 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. Two for the 
Show, Chris & Meredith Thompson 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Bean- 
town Bar Band 

DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem 
Voodoo Kitten. 

ENCORE, Boston. Michael Kreutz. 
FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Hip hop with DJ 
Dave G 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. “Jazz Jam” with 
Main South All-Stars 

GREEN BRIAR, Brighton. “Irish Seisiun.” 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge. 27. 
HARPERS FERRY, Allston. Moon Glow, 
Johnson Bros., Clique, Horns in the 
House 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Rick 
“King” Russell 

JIMMY O’KEEFE’S, Maiden. Boston Irish. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. “Swing Danc- 
ing” with Mickey Bones & the Jump Crew 
LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. Fringe. 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester. 
Alabama Thunder Pussy, Solarized, 
Warhorse 

MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs: 
Junction 18, Forever & a Day, Glass 
Eater, Grasshopper Green, VHS. Down- 
Stairs: Fantomas, Kid 606. Corner: Tom 
Bianchi Show 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Christian 
McNeil 

PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Dave 
Smyth 

TIR NA NOG, Somerville. Vinal Ave String 
Band 

TOAD, Cambridge. Tim Gearan Band 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge 
Garage Dogs, Wide Iris, Roger, Glad- 
stones 

WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Jose Ramos 
Special Blend Band 

WONDER BAR, Allston. Joe McMahon 
Experience 


TUESDAY 14 


See Club Directory for phone numbers and 
addresses 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. Elliott Steger 
AS220, Providence, RI. Hal Crook Group 
BILL’S BAR, Boston. At 9 p.m.,“Phatt 
Tuesday” with DJ Chaos 

BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Lounge Hang.” 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain 
Deb Pasternak 

THE BURREN, Somerville. “Open Mic” 
with Hugh McGowan. Front Room: “Irish 
Seisiun.” 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Herb 
Pomeroy Trio 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. “Bluegrass Pickin’ Party” with True 
Life Bluegrass 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Jazz Jam” with Dr. Ming 
CENTURY LOUNGE, Providence, Rl 
Jonathan Stark 

CHAPS, Boston. Retro with DJs Danae 
and Michael Sheehan 

CHIT CHAT LOUNGE, Haverhill. “Open 
Mic” with Paul Prue 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Brazil 2000’ 
with host Andrea 

COLONIAL INN, Concord. “Bluesday” with 
Hatrack Gallagher & the Workingman’s 
Band 

DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Booty 
DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem 











_ 


Fats Hammond 
EMERALD CLUB, Boston 
Night.” 
ENCORE, Boston. Bobby Femino 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge 
‘Magicians and Spirits,” cabaret-style 
magic show 
HARPERS FERRY, Alliston. Another 
Planet 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Flow,” deep house 
with DJs Craig Kapilow & Sava Kelesidis 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Vibe 
Wise 
JACOB MARLEY’S, Marblehead 
Seisun.” 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Mark Simos 
THE KELLS, Alliston. “Acoustic Open Mic” 
with Gary Gore 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester 
Head Rental, Milk, Will Dailey 
McGANN’S, Boston. Slainte 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs 
Delwin G., Josh Metcalf, 99 Chapters 
Downstairs: Gene Loves Jezebel, Ms. Pi- 
geon, Element 47. Corner: Gonzalo Silva 
& Jason Gardner. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. “Open 
Jam” with Tam Lawlor. 
MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. Cha Cha 
Cha All-Stars 
MODEL CAFE, Alliston. Bob Moses & the 
Mayors of Hooker Street 
THE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Min- 
gle.” 
O’BRIENS, Alliston 
Charlie 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge 
“Lounge Night” with DJs Dino and Dave 
West 
PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge 
Gilmans 
PLYMOUTH BAY BREWING COMPANY, 
Plymouth. David Corcoran 
SHERBORN INN, Sherborn. Happy Feet 
Dance Orchestra 
THE TIMES, Boston. Philip Pemberton 
Blues Band 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge 
Weather King, Del Rey, idiot Toaster 
VENU, Boston. “Milk” with DJ Osheen 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. Wally’s 
Stepchildren 
WONDER BAR, Alliston. Wayne Escoffery 
Trio 


WEDNESDAY 15 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ABOVE CLUB, Worcester. Jive 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m 

Root Motion. At 8 p.m., “Acoustic Open 
Mic” with hosts Fishken & Groves 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. “Radio 

ARIA, Boston. Mediterranean night with 
DJ Thanos 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “Funk & Groove 
Night” with DJ Tim Collins plus special 
guests Naked Ear, Ed O.G., M-Slash 


International 


Irish 


“Plastic” with DJ 


hei 


BOBBY CONN plays the Middle East on Thursday, Decem 


BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Lounge Hang.” 
BLACKTHORNE TAVERN, S. Easton 
“Acoustic Open Mic” with Mark Purcell 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain 
Dennis Brennan Band 
THE BURREN, Somerville. Bertrand 
Lawrence & J Place. Front Room: “irish 
Seisiun.” 
CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: “Blues Jam” with Little 
Joe Cook. Downstairs: “Boston Poetry 
Slam.” 
CARAVAN CLUB, Revere. Joe Mack 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Outspoken Word Open Mic” with 
host Libby Franck and featured reader 
Bruce Marcus 
CHAPS, Boston. Latino night with DJ 
Caesar Romero. 
CLUB BOHEMIA/KIRKLAND CAFE, 
Somerville. Ross Robinson, Mercy 
James, Polly & Anand, Brett Rosenberg 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Adrianne, 
Kristen Cifelli, Kyler 
CLUB STELLA, Brighton. Mood Eleva- 
tors 
CLUB 3, Somerville. “Salsa Night” with 
Ajidewe Son 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. Jimmy Mazzy 
COMMON GROUND, Alliston. “What a 
Way to Go-Go,” mod night with DJ Vin 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Jenera- 
tors 
DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem 
Erin Brown 
THE ELEPHANT WALK CAMBRIDGE, 
Cambridge. Who She Be 
ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie 
THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Musical May- 
hem” with DJ Jynx 
FRAN’S PLACE, Lynn. Retro with DJ 
John B 
FUNNY BONES CAFE, Webster. Doc 
Siddal 
GILREIN’S, Worcester. Little Red & the 
Riders 
GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
Newburyport. Roll & Tumble Trio 
GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Dave Foley 
GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge 
Pressure Cooker 
HARPERS FERRY, Aliston. Zyrah’s Or- 
ange 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Say Word” with DJ 
C.T.O 
HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Greg 
Piccolo & Heavy Juice 
JIMMY O’KEEFE’S, Malden. Daze Hill 
JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashland. “Open 
Mic” with John Burrows 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m 
“Good Karma,” gay night with host Misery 
KENDALL CAFE, Cambridge. “Open 
Mic.” 
LAVA BAR, Boston 
DJ Justin Hoffman 
LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester 
Shades of Black, Dog Leg, DJ Rocket. 


“Fuel,” house with 





ber 16. 


LUPO’S HEARTBREAK HOTEL, Provi- 
dence, Ri. Sevendust, Static-X, Dope, 
Chevelle 
M-80, Boston. N.Y. House with DJ Eddy 
K 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. Bombay 
Jim & the Swinging Sapphires 
McGANN’S, Boston. Days at Dawn 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs 
Papa M, Helms, TW Walsh. Downstairs 
Virtuoso, Skitzofreniks, 7L & Esoteric, 
Porn Theater Ushers, Mr. Lif, KT, Hycin 
JO & lilin’ P, Exquisite, Akrobatik. Corner 
“Belly Dancing.” 
MILKY WAY, Jamaica Plain. “Solaris,” 
electronica with DJ Brother Cleve and 
Mark Flynn 
THE MODERN, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Mod- 
ern Living” with DJ Raffi. 
O’BRIENS, Allston. Man Severs Hand, 
Steel Head 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge 
“Hump,” deep house, trance, techno, and 
more with DJs Caseroc and Shalako. 
PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Miste- 
rioso Jazz Quartet 
PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Bad Art 
Ensemble. 
RYLES, Cambridge. “Brazilian Night.” 
SUGAR SHACK, Boston. “It,” house, hip 
hop, R&B, and reggae with DJ Bruno 
THE TAP, Boston. Bruce Jacques 
TOWN LINE LOUNGE, Malden. Little 
Walter's Time Machine 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston. “Greek 
Night.” 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge 
Sweater Club, Collapsis, Helena Hand- 
basket, Hip Tanaka. 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston 
Stepchildren. 
WONDER BAR, Alliston. Leo Blanco 
THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. “Early Bird 
Blues” with Rick “King” Russell 


THURSDAY 16 


See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

ACTON JAZZ CAFE, Acton. At 6 p.m 

Taylor Goodall. At 8 p.m., “Blues Jam” 
with Mike Avery & Lenny Ball 

AN TUA NUA, Boston. Top-40 and hip 
hop with DJ Tim Collins 

ARIA, Boston. Eurohaus and Latin house 
with DJs Eddy K and J.C 

ARTSPACE, Gloucester. Goonies, Disas- 
ter Strikes 

AVALON, Boston. At 10 p.m., “Interna- 
tional Thursdays,” Eurohaus with DJ 
Manolo. In the Playhouse Latin Lounge 

at 10 p.m., Latin and international music 
with DJ Anthony 

AXIS, Boston. Downstairs: at 10 p.m., 
“Chrome,” house, progressive house, and 
trance with DJs John Debo and Buro 
Ajami plus special guest DJ Slacker. Up- 
Stairs: at 10 p.m., “Bar 13,” soul, phunk, 


Wally’s 


Continued on page 12 
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|. __Neil Robert for 
music, fun & coolTequiza prizes! 









tions or by 
mailing name, 
address, 
and phone 
number to: 
Tequiza Tour 
c/o Boston 
Phoenix, 126 
Brookline 
Avenue, 
Boston, MA, 
02215. Grand 
prize winner 
Wilf be drawn — 
on Dee. 10th, 
1999 and 
winner will 
be notified 
by mail. 





























Dicky Barrett tony py oto 
Ryan Millar & Adam Gardner tutes 



























































CD RELEASE CONCERT 
unday, December 12th 7:00pm 
3 PARADISE 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
with Surprise Guests! 























CD Available at Newbury 

Proceeds to Benefit: Comice. Pair ceasienices 
snow W purchase 
the Boston institute For Arts Therapy “A Bing Bang Holiday”! 
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HARPERS FERRY 


> 
158 BRIGHTON A\ 
ALLSTON, M™ 


CONCERT LINE-254-7380 ' CLUB LINE-25 43 
SLIPKNOT 


SHIRLEY KING 


(Daughter of BB King )w/ special guests 
SCRATCH MY BACK 
Saturday December 11 


ANOTHER PLANET 
w/ special guests UNCLE TROUBLE 


Sunday December 12 


COAL BOILERS 


Monday December13 
WEDDING BAND / CORPORATE SHOWCASE 


MOONGLOW ¢ JOHNSON 
BROS. * THE CLIQUE 
HORNS IN THE son 


Tuesday December 1 


ANOTHER PLANET 


AND FRIENDS 
Wednesday December 15 


ZYRAS ORANGE 


TO RING IN 
NNIUM 


HARPERS FERRY IS THE PLA 
THE NEW YEAR WITH OUR 
PARTY PACKAGE 

PER PERSON- FOR A 

INCLUDING DE 
CHAMPAGNE, iV 
KEEPSAKE MUG, BA 
MUSIC OF ENTRAIN! T 
ON SALE EXCLUSIVELY AT THE CLUB 


LIZARDY 


< 


THurRrspay 12/9 
DUB, TRANCE AND GROOVE 


CLUB WELF 


FEATURING HOST MIKE RIVARD 
AND VERY SPECIAL GUEST 


DJ LOGIC 


Fripay 12/10 
PARISH WITH 


“THE GRAVEL PIT 


SaturpDay 12/11 


DENNIS BRENNAN 


W. JOHNNY A & THE BAM BOOM ENSEMBLE 


Every SUNDAY 
LIZARD LOUNGE POETRY JAM 


Every MONDAY 
IN'S LEGENDARY r Th 


THE Pat Ney =f 


Tuespay 12/14 
CLOSED FOR PRIVATE PARTY 


WeEONESDAY 12/15 


WOODEN LEG 
PONTICELLO 


THURSDAY 12/16 


— 2 — 7+ \ oe oe 


oe | = ie) are eo) 4 
ROSS PHASOR 


Frivay 12/17 
OD oe ee = 2 ee — 2 ee 


SaturpDay 12/18 
PAPAS FRITAS 
GODBOY & THE CONTROL GROUP 


TICKETS ON OR NEW YEARS EVE 
MAR pM ENNIUM 


CALL FOR DETAILS ~ 


1667 MASS AVE. CAMBRIDGE 
547-0759 


2 LIGHTS NORTH OF HARVARD SQ 
BENEATH THE CAMBRIDGE COMMON 
RESTAURANT - NEAR THE LAW SCHOOL 





* MELINDA WILSON * MIZERY* 
DECEMBER 10TH 





KERMITS FINGER 
DECEMBER 11TH 





THE NOISE 


SHOW 


DECEMBER 12TH 





JACQUES CHRISTMAS PARTY! 
MING VASE 
VERNA ¢ TURBULENCE 
VAUNESSA VALE 
& NORELLE GARDEN 


426-8902 ¢ 


79 Broadway 


Behind the Radison Hotel 


chee ap 
yr ica & 
illiards 


69 Kilmarnock St. 


on 7) 267-8644 


ERIDAY DECEMBER 10 
CHELSEA ON FIRE 
HEIDI 
THE KITTY KILL 


SATURDAY DECEMBER 11 
VIC FIRECRACKER 


PLANET QUEEN 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 9 





Billiards 


arsh 


24 Clinton St. 


617-725- 


www.therackboston.com 


1051 





‘797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. — 
Quincy « 479-8989 


eeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Thurs, Dec 9th 
NO COVER CHARGE 


. TOM & CARLA 


(FROM THE MUDHENS) 
Fri, Dec. 10th 


JIM PLUNKETT'S 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 
(NO COVER CHARGE) 


Sat, Dec. 11th 


MOTHER FUNK 
Su, Dec. 12th 


The Little Bar That Could! 
THURSDAY - Dec. 9TH 9PM 
WINE FIELD 
TIPS 14s 
LUCKY TOWN 
Fripay - Dec. 10TH 
DANCE NIGHT 
SaturpDAy - Dec. 11TH 9PM 
APARTMENT 3 
THE IRRESPONSIBLES 
JENNIFER TEFFT BAND 
Sunpay - DEc. 12TH 
INTERNATIONAL 
NIGHT 


Monpay - Dec. 13TH 
THREE WORDS 


MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL 


ON THREE SCREENS 


mr Wepnespay - Dec. 15TH 
- KARAOKE NIGHT - 


eeeeeereeeseresees 


518 SOMERVILLE AVE 
SOMERVILLE 
01 7-623-5223 


)R. 83 BUS. AMPLE STREET PARKING 


, “Friendly Irish Bar” 
Steve Morse, 
Globe Calendar 


ae = os let 2 a eles a) 


Sam. Dec. 12 


MICHAEL HAYES 


Pues. 


OPEN ‘MIC * 


(aF @ore Wiese Gamer reservations 6c 
Cal (817)776-G888 or (617)778-4198 
& tax (617)778-3088 


Continued from page 11 

and house with DJ Chaos 

BAYOU BLUES CAFE, Cambridge. Moni- 
ca Lynk Trio 

THE BEACHCOMBER, Quincy. Laughing 
Water 

BILL’S BAR, Boston. “The Underground 
with DJ Mark Hamilton plus special guests 
Slackers, Take Five, Pressure Cooker 
BISHOP’S PUB, Boston. “Jazz from the 
Hip 

BLACKBURN TAVERN, Gloucester 
“Open Mic” with Jabberwocky 

BOB THE CHEF’S, Boston. On Kee 
BRENDAN BEHAN PUB, Jamaica Plain 
Ponticello 

THE BURREN, Somerville. Front Room 
‘Irish Seisiun.” 

CAFE BEAUJOLAIS, Gloucester. Kate 
Sullivan 

CAFFE ITALIA, East Boston. Al Vega & 
Dave Landoni 

CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL, Cam- 
bridge. Upstairs: Little Joe Cook & the 
Thrillers. Downstairs: “Folk Off Competi- 
tion.” 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK, 
Natick. “Acoustic Open Mic” with host Ken 
Batts and featured artist Jenny Reynolds 
CLUB PASSIM, Cambridge. Burns Sis- 
ters, Rust Farm 

CLUB STELLA, Brighton. “Tango Night.’ 
COLONIAL INN, Concord. John Fitzsim- 
mons. 

COMMON GROUND, Allston. Joint Chiefs. 
DICK’S LAST RESORT, Boston. Booty 
DODGE STREET BAR & GRILL, Salem 
Woodburn/Arena Band 

ENCORE, Boston. Michelle Currie 

THE EXCHANGE, Boston. “Funkalicious’ 
with DJ G-Squared. 

GILREIN’S, Worcester. Bubbleheads 
GLENN’S RESTAURANT & COOL BAR, 
Newburyport. Curtis Jerome Haynes 

THE GOOD LIFE, Boston. Rich Greenbiatt 
Quintet 

GREEN DRAGON, Boston. Spitting Vin- 
mes 

GREEN STREET GRILL, Cambridge 
“Latin Night.” 

H20, Boston. “The Dorm,” NYC house 
disco, hip hop, reggae, and R&B with DJ 
Timmy D. 

HARPERS FERRY, Alliston 
Shake, Hamell on Trial 
HIBERNIA, Boston. “Spectrum” with DJ 
Kid Ray 

HOUSE OF BLUES, Cambridge. Biue 
Soul. 

IRISH EMBASSY PUB, Boston. Machinery 
Hall 

JAKE IVORY'’S, Boston. Paul Levesque 
Matt Mello 

JAMES’S GATE, Jamaica Plain 
Mic” with Alice Rouse 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Pretty Boy 
Floyd, Ben Swift 

JOHN STONE’S INN, Ashiand. “Jazz Jam” 
with John Stone's Jazz Trio 

JOSE McINTYRE’S, Boston. Undercover 
KARMA CLUB, Boston. At 10 p.m 
“Speed,” hip hop and R&B with DJ Chaos 
In the Mambo Lounge: at 10 p.m., house 
with DJ Johnny Scrofani. 

LAVA BAR, Boston. “The Underground,” 
hip hop and soul with DJ Essential 

THE LIVING ROOM, Providence, RI 
Clutch. 

LUCKY DOG MUSIC HALL, Worcester 
Kaz, Mingo, Hypnotic Kick 

McGANN’S, Boston. Chris Canty Band 
MIDDLE EAST, Cambridge. Upstairs 
Bobby Conn, Gay ‘90s. Downstairs: Ed- 
able Gray, Groove Hounds, Pipsqueak 
Corner: Board of Education 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain 
Night.” 

THE MODERN, Boston. At 9 p.m., “Down- 
tempo Lounge” with DJ Ricky Fatts 
NARROWS CENTER FOR THE ARTS, 
Fall River. “Open Mic” with Mitch Hallal 
O’BRIENS, Allston. Drama Queen, Making 
Pirhanas, Blackstone Valley Crew 
PARKER’S BAR, Boston. Rose Jamieson 
PAZZALUNA, Saugus. “Retroactive,” ‘70s 
and ‘80s hits with DJs Smitty & Billy Costa 
PHOENIX LANDING, Cambridge. “Ele- 
ments,” drum n’ bass with DJs Crook and 
Lenore. 

PLAYHOUSE LOUNGE, Boston. Tom 
Bianchi 

PLOUGH & STARS, Cambridge. Buckners. 
PURPLE SHAMROCK, Boston. Jim Plun- 
kett 

RHYTHM & SPICE CARIBBEAN GRILL, 
Cambridge. Reggae with DJ Bim Sound 
RIO GRANDE CAFE, Marblehead. Michelle 
Willson. 

THE ROXY, Boston. “The Latin Quarter,” 
salsa and merengue 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Sal Baglio, 
Joel Cage. 

THE TAP, Boston. Gordie Milne 
TRATTORIA IL PANINO, Boston 
“Aquarela,” Brazilian night with DJ Marcello 
Malcher; “Reunion Night” with DJ Zino 
Fourth floor: “Young Professionals Ciub.” 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge 
Heidi, Wide Iris, Ape Hangers, Boxcar 
Betty, Kitty Kill, Nines, High Ceilings, Nell 
Bryden 

UPSTAIRS LOUNGE, Boston. “Atomic 
Lounge,” swing dancing with DJ Big Daddy. 
VENU, Boston. “Platinum” with DJ Fuma 
WALLY’S CAFE, Boston. “Latin Jazz.” 
WONDER BAR, Alliston. Grant Langford 
Quartet. 

THE YARD ROCK, Quincy. “Boston Biues 
Society Benefit.” 
YESTERDAYS/SOUNDSTAGE, Boston 
“Liquid” with DJs Chris DeSimone and Jynx 


comedy 
«aaa 


THURSDAY 9 


See Club Directory for phone numbers 


Amusia 


“Open 


“Dyke 


and addresses 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge 
“Sitcom 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. “The 
R-Rated Hypnotist, " Frank Santos 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thurs- 
day Night Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre 
with special guests Kyria Abrams, Harri- 
son Stebbins 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston 
“Improv Night 

NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Ed 
Regine, Joe Carroll, Marc Riley 


FRIDAY 10 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge 
TheaterSports vs. Sitcom 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, . An- 
dover. Gallagher ||, Rick D’Elia, Joe Bol- 
ster, Gerroll Bennett 

COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “P.S. Ab- 
surdo” starring Eugene Mirman 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE 
HOUSE, Salem. Kevin Knox, Jeff Meisler 
Jim Fronk 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA 
BLOSSOM, North Andover. Robbie 
Printz, Greg Rodrigues, Brian Flowers 
DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY 
INN, Randolph. Brad Mastrangelo, Mike 
Cote, Ira Proctor 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. Jesse Emmett 

FRONT STREET COFFEEHOUSE, 
Salem. “Comedie du Jour.” 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston 
“Holiday Special...On Ice.” 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Ed 
Regine, Joe Carroll, Marc Riley 

NICK'S KOWLOON, Saugus. Kenny 
Rogerson, Jim McCue, Katy Grady 

THE WORKS THEATER, Somerville. “Sit- 
com 


SATURDAY 11 

See Club Directory. for phone numbers 
and addresses 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge 
“ImprovBoston 

COMEDY PALACE AT GRILL 93, . An- 
dover. Gallagher II, Rick D’Elia, Joe Bol- 
ster, Gerroll Bennett 

COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. Anwar 
Floyd Pruitt, Val Kappa 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHASE 
HOUSE, Salem. Kevin Knox, Jeff Meisler 
Jim Fronk 

DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE CHINA 
BLOSSOM, North Andover. Robbie 
Printz, Greg Rodrigues, Brian Flowers 
DICK DOHERTY’S AT THE HOLIDAY 
INN, Randolph. Brad Mastrangelo, Mike 
Cote, Ira Proctor 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. Jesse Emmett 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston 
“Holiday Special...On Ice.” 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Ed 
Regine, Joe Carroll, Marc Riley 
NICK’S KOWLOON, Saugus 
Rogerson, Jim McCue, Katy Grady 
NICK’S MAUI, Brockton. Al Ducharme, 
Katy Grady, George DeMartino 

THE WORKS THEATER, Somerville. “Sit- 
com 


SUNDAY 12 

See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses. 

BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. At 
2 p.m., “ImprovBoston.” 

COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. Blue Har- 
vest 


THURSDAY 16 
See Club Directory for phone numbers 
and addresses 


Kenny 


BACK ALLEY THEATRE, Cambridge. - 


“Sitcom.” 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. “The 
R-Rated Hypnotist,” Frank Santos 
COMEDY STUDIO, Cambridge. “Thurs- 
day Night Fights” starring Tim Mcintyre 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, 
Boston. “Comedie du Jour.” 

IMPROV ASYLUM THEATER, Boston 
“Improv Night.” 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. Paul 
Nardizzi, Mark Scalia, Al March 


concerts 


THURSDAY 9 

BALLA TUNKARA AND ERIN HARPE 
perform at 9 p.m. at VFW Hall, 288B 
Green St., Cambridge. Tickets $6; 547- 
9320 

GO 48, INFINITY CLIP, RUG SCANDAL, 
SIX CENTS, AND EPICENTER perform 
at 5 p.m. at King Philip Regional High 
School, 201 Franklin St., Wrentham. Tick- 
ets $5; (508) 384-1000 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY JAZZ 
ENSEMBLE performs at 7:30 p.m. at 
Northeastern University, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; 373-2671 


FRIDAY 10 

GREGG ALLMAN BAND AND SONIA 
DADA perform at 7:30 p.m. at the Or- 
pheum Theatre, 1 Hamilton Pl., Boston 
Tickets $28.50-$38.50; 228-6000 
CHILDSPLAY performs at 8 p.m. at the 
Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
Marrett Rd., Lexington. Tickets $16.50 
354-1673 

CROSS PRODUCTS perform at 7:30 p.m 
at MIT, 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free 
225-8488 

FIESEL, THE WARREN COMMISSION, 
MOMENT, AND THE STATUE FACTOR 
perform at 7:30 p.m. at Jay’s CDs and 
Stuff, 65 Mass. Ave., Lunenberg. Tickets 
$5; (978) 353-0923 


GAMELAN GALAK TIKA performs at 
8 p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, MIT, 48 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $7; 253- 
2826 

THE GOONIES, FOUR HEADS DEEP, 
SUPER GLUE, LOGAN, ONWARD, AND 
THE METRO LINERS perform at 
5:30 p.m. at the Elks Lodge, 1077 Pond 
St., Franklin. Tickets $6; (508) 533-2136 

TONY ISLAND performs at 8 p.m. at New 
Song Cultural Center, 1047 Front St 

South Weymouth. Tickets $6; (781) 335- 
0249 

PAMELA MEANS, SANDI HAMMOND, 
AND KEN SELCER perform at 8 p.m. at 
the Washington Street Art Center, 321 
Washington St., Somerville. Tickets $10 
623-5315 

NEVA-RUSSICUM performs traditional 
and contemporary Russian songs a 
capella at 7:30 p.m. at Church of the Holy 
Name, 60 Monument Ave., Swampscott 
Tickets $5; (781) 592-8084 

NEW BLACK EAGLE JAZZ BAND per- 
forms at 8:30 p.m. at Unitarian Universal- 
ist Church, 28 Mugford St., Marblehead 
Tickets $15; (781) 631-8987 

JANE OLIVOR performs: at 8 p.m at the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $28.50-$35; 228- 
6000 

KENNY ROGERS performs at 7:30 p.m 
at Worcester’s Centrum Centre, 50 Foster 
St., Worcester. Tickets $25-$50; 931- 
2000. 

TAPROOT performs at St. John’s 
Methodist Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Wa- 
tertown. Tickets $10; 924-3795 


SATURDAY 11 

SUZY GIROUX performs at 7:30 p.m. at 
Community Church of Boston, 565 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. Donations accepted; 
266-6710 

DEBORAH HENSON-COURANT per- 
forms at 8 p.m. at the Somerville Theatre, 
55 Davis Sq., Somerville. Tickets $18; 
(888) DEB-STUF 

IN CHORO NOVO performs at 8 p.m. at 
Marsh Chapel, Boston University, 735 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Tickets $8; 469- 
3705 

KICKED IN THE HEAD, THE SELL- 
OUTS, THE MISSION 120, THE ABNOR- 
MALS, THE BENDS, AND O’DOYLE 
RULES perform at 6 p.m. at the VFW 
Hall, 210 Felton St., Waltham. Tickets $6; 
(781) 893-9345 

THE JAMES KING BAND AND SPECIAL 
CONSENSUS perform at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Museum of Our National Heritage, 33 
Marrett Rd., Lexington. Tickets $18; 782- 
2251 

PATTY LARKIN performs at 8:30 p.m. at 
Unitarian Universalist Church, 28 Mugford 
St., Marblehead. Tickets $18; (781) 631- 
8987 

“UMASS-BOSTON JAZZ CONCERT” is 
at 7:30 p.m. at UMass-Boston, 100 Mor- 
rissey Blvd., Boston. Tickets $5; 287- 
6980 

JULIE WOODS performs at 8 p.m, at 
Bournetown Plaza, 41 Meeting House 
Lane, North Sagamore. Tickets $5; (508) 
888-8318 

YES performs at 7:30 p.m. at the Or- 
pheum Theatre, 1 Hamilton Pl., Boston 
Tickets $31-$51; 228-6000 


SUNDAY 12 

BARENAKED LADIES perform at 
7:30 p.m. at the Orpheum Theatre, 1 
Hamilton Pl., Boston. SOLD OUT 
“BLUEGRASS JAMAWAMA” is at 3 p.m 
at Westminster VFW, 2 Eaton St., West- 
minster. Free; (978) 874-2424 

“CIRCLE OF SONG WINTER SOLSTICE 
CELEBRATION CONCERT” is at 2 p.m 
at Newton Free Library, 330 Homer St., 
Newton. Free; 552-7145 

“NOWELL SING WE CLEAR” with John 
Roberts, Tony Barrand, Fred Breunig, and 
Andy Davis, is at 7 p.m. at First Parish 
Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$16; 327-1068 

ROCKAPELLA performs at 7 p.m. at 
Somerville Theatre, 55 Davis Sq 
Somerville. Tickets $20-$25; 876-4275. 
TOXIC NARCOTIC, THE SHOWCASE 
SHOWDOWN, KERMIT’S FINGER, AND 
DUMPSTER JUNKIES perform at 2 p.m 
at the Elks Lodge, 852 Bearses Way, 
Hyannis. Tickets $5; (508) 771-1549. 
DON WHITE performs at 5:30 p.m. at 
First & Second Church, 66 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Donations accepted; 267- 
6730 


MONDAY 13 

BERKLEE CONCERT JAZZ ORCHES- 
TRA performs at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $4; 747-2261 

PHISH performs at 7 p.m. at Providence 
Civic Center, 1 LaSalle Sq., Providence 
Tickets $26.50; (401) 331-2211 


WEDNESDAY 15 

ANDY WILKINSON performs at 8 p.m. at 
The Kendall Whaling Museum, 27 Everett 
St., Sharon. Tickets $12; (781) 784-5642 


THURSDAY 16 

B.B. KING performs at 8 p.m. at the Low- 
ell Memorial Auditorium, 50 East Merri- 
mack St., Lowell. Tickets $26.50-$38.50 
(978) 454-2299 

LOS PLENEROS DE LA 21 perform at 
8 p.m. at the Hernandez Cultural Center 
85 West Newton St., Boston. Tickets $10 
(877) 302-1707 

THE UNDR QUARTET AND BHOB 
RAINEY perform low-volume free improvi- 
sations at 8 p.m. at First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Tick- 
ets $6; 524-8045 


THURSDAY 9 


BOSTON CHILDREN’S OPERA performs 





David Budgell’s Snow White Thurs.-Fri. at 
7 p.m. and Sat.-Sun. at 1, 4, and 7 p.m. at 
the First Congregational Church, 471 

7. 698 


iS Univer- 
I 36-3400 
GY CHAMBER ORCHESTRA per 
S works zart and others 8 
at Longy 2 
St., Cambridge. Free; 8 
NEC WIND ENSEMBLE 0 
by Dvorak, Richard Strauss, and 
8 p.m. at Brown Hall, 30 Gainsb 
St., Boston. Free; 585-1122 


FRIDAY 10 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY KEITH LOCKHART pre- 
sents a “Holiday Pops” pro 

7:30 p.m., Sat.-Sun. at 3 and 7 
Mon.-Tues. at 7:30 p.m., Wed. at 8 p.m 
and next Thurs. at 7:30 p.m. at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets 
$18-$65; 266-1200 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA performs works by Copland 
Tison Street, and others at 8 p.m. at the 
Tsai Performance Center, 685 Comm 
Ave., Boston. Free; 353-TSAI 

HARVARD COMPUTER MUSIC GROUP 
performs electro-acoustic music at 8 p.m 
at Paine Concert Hall, H d University 
Cambridge. Free; 496-601 
STEVEN LaPLANTE p 
music at 12:15 p.m. at Trinity Church 
Copley Sq., Boston. Do accepted 
536-7545 

MERRIMACK VALLEY STRING OR- 
CHESTRA AND BRADFORD-PENTUCK- 
ET CHORALE present a holiday program 
at 7 p.m. at Bradford Coll u 
Main St., Haverhill. Free; ( 
“NEWBURYPORT CHORAL SOCIETY 
HOLIDAY CONCERT” is Fri.-Sat. at 8 
p.m. and Sun. at 2 p.m. at the Belleville 
Congregational Church, High St., New- 
buryport. Tickets $18; (978) 462-0650 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY MUSIC DEPART- 
MENT performs Ha 
p.m. at Phillips Academy, 180 Main St 
Andover. Tickets $5; (978) 749-4265 
UMASS-BOSTON CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA performs works by Byrd, Purcell, and 
others at 8 p.m. at Payson Park Church 
365 Belmont St., Boston. Ticket 87 
6980 

VIENNA CHOIR BOYS CONDUCTED B 
LUCIO GOLINO pres s of 
Sacred Music, Folk S Around 
the World, and Holiday Carols” Fri. at 8 
p.m. and Sat. at 3 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $38- 
$45; 482-6661 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S OPERA. See list- 
ing for Thurs 


SATURDAY 11 
BOSTON GAY MEN’S CHORUS pre- 
sents “Carols and Lullabies” Sat. at 8 p.m 
and Sun. at 3 and 8 p.m. at Jordan Hall 
30 Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets 
$12-$30; 424-8900 
BROOKLINE SYMPHONY performs 
works by Beethoven and Mozart at 8 p.m 
at Boston University School for the Arts 
855 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 527- 
2378 
BROOKLINE CHORUS performs works 
by Handel and Haydn at 8 p.m. at St. Ig- 
natius Church, 28 Comm. Ave., Chestnut 
Hill. Tickets $18; 738-4606 
ANNA CHO performs piano music by 
Prokofiev, Mozart, and Schumann at 8 
p.m. at Seully Hall, 8 the Fenway, Boston 
Free; 912-9142 
COMPOSERS IN RED SNEAKERS pre- 
sent “The End of the World Concert” at 8 
p.m. at Longy School of Music, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $10; 876-0956 
QUINZHOU JIANG performs piano music 
at 1:30 p.m. at the Gardner Museum, 280 
Fenway, Boston. Tickets $4-$16; 734- 
359 
MASTERWORKS CHORALE AND THE 
BEACON BRASS QUINTET present 
Sing We Joyous All Together!” at 7:30 
p.m. at Cary Hall, 1605 Mass. Ave., Lex- 
ington. Tickets $15; (781) 235-6210 
PLYMOUTH PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA presents a “Holiday Pops” program 
on Sat. at 8 p.m. and on Sun. at 2 p.m. at 
orial Hall, Court St., Plymouth. Tick- 
13-$25; (508) 746-8008 
JACQUELINE SCHWAB performs Ameri- 
can carols on piano at 8 p.m. at the South 
Shore Art Center, 119 Ripley Rd., Cohas- 
set. Tickets $20; (781) 383-2787 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S OPERA. See list- 
ing for Thurs 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY KEITH LOCKHART. See 
listing for Fri 
“NEWBURYPORT CHORAL SOCIETY 
HOLIDAY CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 
VIENNA CHOIR BOYS CONDUCTED BY 
LUCIO GOLINO. See listing for Fri 


SUNDAY 12 

BALTIMORE CONSORT presents “Bright 
Day Star: Early and Traditional Music for 
the Yuletide Season” at 3 p.m. at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave 
Boston. Tickets $20; 369-3770 
BORROMEO STRING QUARTET per- 
forms works by Beethoven at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Gardner Museum, 280 the Fenway, 
Boston. Tickets $4-$16; 734-1359 
BOSTON BOY CHOIR presents a “Carol 
Festival” with vocalist Brennan Pursell 
and members of the Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra of Boston at 3:30 p.m. at St. Paul 
Catholic Church, Harvard Sq., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $14-$20; 868-8658 
CAMBRIDGE COMMUNITY CHORUS 
AND ORCHESTRA performs Handel's 


orms organ 


s Messiah at 7 


Messiah at 3 p.m. at Kresge Auditorium 

MIT, 84 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets 

$5; 491-4887 

MARK ENGELHARDT performs organ 
»y Bach at 4 p.m. at the Cathedr 

f St. Paul. 138 Tre : 

Be 10 ccepted; 482 } 

EREVAN CHORAL SOCIETY AND O 

CHESTRA pe ( 

Anka, and othe 

Trinity Armenian 


EXSULTET! perfo 


By and oth 


Danvers 781) 329-1741 
GABRIEL! CONSORT, CHOIR, AND 
PLAYERS perform Praetorius’s C . 
mas Mass and more with the Harvard Uni- 
versity Choir at 7:30 p.m. at Memorial 
Church, Harvard University, H rd 
Yard, Cambridge. Tickets $18-$42 
1812 
GRAMERCY TRIO performs works by 
cott Wheeler and o at 4 p.m. at All 
ewton Music School, 321 Chestnut St 
West Newton. Tickets $15; 527-4553. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE COLLEGIUM 
MUSICUM performs works by Ward 
Janequin, and ers at 1 p.m. at the 
Church of St. J the Evangelist, 35 
Bowdoin St., Boston. Donations accept- 
ed; 495-5730 
LONGY CHAMBER PLAYERS present a 
Poulenc ert at 7 p.m. at Longy 
School Ausic arden St., Cam- 
bridce. Free; 876-0956 
MIAMI BOYS CHOIR presents a 
Chanukah Fest” at 3 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave 
Boston. Tickets $10-$180; 931-2000 
MIT WOMEN’S CHORALE present their 
holiday concert at 3 p.m. at Killian Hall 
MIT, 160 Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free 
253-1614 
NEC PIANO STUDENTS perform works 
by Chopin at 8 p.m. at Williams Hall, 30 
Gainsborough St., Boston. Free; 585 
1122 
NEW ENGLAND PHILHARMONIC per- 
forms works by Shostakovich, Wagner 
and others at 2 p.m. at the Tsai Perfor- 
mance Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Bo 
Tickets $16; 353-TSAI 


o/ JOO 

QUINCY CHORAL SOCIETY performs 
M sohn’s Hymn of Praise at 7:30 
p at Sacred Heart Church, Hanco 
St., North Quincy. Tickets $10; 696-3941 
SPECTRUM SINGERS perform holiday 
favorites at 3 p.m. at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, 11 Garden St., Cambridge 
Tickets $10; 492-8902 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH SOLOISTS AND 
ORCHESTRA perform Handel's Messiah 
at 4 p.m. at St. Paul’s Church, 15 St. Paul 
St., Brookline. Donations accepted; 566- 
4953 

“ST. PETER’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
MESSIAH SING” is at 4 p.m. at St 
Peter's Church, 320 Boston Post Rd 
Weston. Donations accepted; (781) 891- 
3200 

STAMBANDET performs vocal music of 
the Christmas season at 4 p.m. at Em- 
manuel Lutheran Church, 24 Berwick St 
Norwood. Tickets $12; (781) 762-9457 
TRINITY PARISH CHOIR, SOLOISTS, 
AND ORCHESTRA perform Handel's 
Messiah at 7 p.m. at Trinity Church, Cop- 
ley Sq., Boston. Donations accepted 
536-7545 

BOSTON CHILDREN’S OPERA. See list- 
ing for Thurs 

BOSTON GAY MEN’S CHORUS. See 
listing for Sat 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY KEITH LOCKHART. See 
listing for Fri 

“NEWBURYPORT CHORAL SOCIETY 
HOLIDAY CONCERT.” See listing for Fri 
PLYMOUTH PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA. See listing for Sat 


MONDAY 13 

BERKLEE CONCERT CHOIR performs 
Handel's Messiah at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $4; 747-2261 

NEC YOUTH SYMPHONY performs 
works by Beethoven, Mozart, and others 
at 7:30 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsbor- 
ough St., Boston. Tickets $10; 536-2412 
TIME’S ARROW performs 20th-century 
music at 8 p.m. at the Tsai Performance 
Center, 685 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free 
353-TSAI 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY KEITH LOCKHART. See 
listing for Fri 


TUESDAY 14 

“BEVERLY SING-ALONG MESSIAH” is 
at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church 
225 Cabot St., Beverly. Tickets $5; (978) 
922-6990 

BOSTON BAROQUE performs Handel's 
Messiah at 7:30 p.m. at the North Shore 
Music Theatre, 62 Dunham Rd., Beverly 
Tickets $27-$40; (978) 232-7200 
“BOSTON CONSERVATORY CHORAL 
ENSEMBLES CONCERT” includes per- 
formances of works by Britten, Poulenc 
and others at 8 p.m. at St. Cecilia's 
Church, 18 Belvidere St., Boston. Free 
912-9142 

BRETT MAGUIRE performs organ music 
by Bach and Mendelssohn at 12:15 p.m 
at King's Chapel, School and Tremont 
Streets, Boston. Free; 227-2155 

ARMEN MOVSESSIAN AND NATELLA 
AHARONYAN perform works for violin 
and piano by Paganini, Schumann, and 
others at 8 p.m at Longy School of Music 
27 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; 876- 
0956. 

NEC YOUTH PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA performs works by Bartok, Wagner 
and others at 7:30 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 


Gainsborough St., Boston. Tickets $10 
536-2412 

BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY KEITH LOCKHART. See 


listing for Fri 


WEDNESDAY 15 
“MESSIAH SING-ALONG” is at 12:15 
p.m. at the Cathedral Church | 
138 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $2; 482- 
48 

MICHAEL LEWIN AND MOSHE HAM- 
MER perform works for piano and violin 
by Debussy, Bra and others at 8 p.m 
at Seully Hall, 8 the Fenway, Bo 
Free; 912-9142 

JUNG HEE SHIN performs piano music 
by Stravinsky, Cage, and others at 8 p.m 
at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough St 
Boston. Free; 585-1122 
UMASS-BOSTON CHAMBER PLAYERS 
perform new music at 7:30 p.m. at 
UMass-Boston, 100 Morrissey Bivd 
Boston. Free; 287-6980 

WINTHROP MADRIGALISTS perform 
works by Bach and others at 8 p.m. at 
Busch Hall, Harvard University, Kirkland 
St., Cambridge. Free; 495-1000 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY KEITH LOCKHART. See 
listing for Fri 


THURSDAY 16 

HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY CON- 
DUCTED BY JOHN FINNEY performs 
Britten's Ceremony of Carols and more at 
8 p.m. at Jordan Hall, 30 Gainsborough 
St., Boston. Tickets $25-$49; 266-3605 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTED BY KEITH LOCKHART. See 
listing for Fri 


dance 
PERFORMANCE 


THURSDAY 9 
BOSTON BALLET performs The 
t ker Thurs.-Fri. at 7:30 p.m., Sat 
7:30 p.m., Sun. at 1 and 5:30 
s. at 7:30 p.m., and Wed. at 
times 
Theatre 


(800) 447-7400 

JOSE MATEO’S BALLET THEATRE OF 
BOSTON performs The Nutcracker 
Thurs. at 7 p.m., Fri. at 7:30 p.m., Sat. at 
2 and 7:30 p.m., Sun. at 2 and 6:30 p.m 
Tues.-Wed. at 2 p.m., and next Thurs. at 
7:30 p.m. at the Emerson Majestic The- 
atre, 219 Tremont St., Boston. Tickets $9- 
$29; 824-8000 


FRIDAY 10 

BRENDA WOLCOTT presents “For All 
We Know,” a Caribbean dance program 
Fri.-Sat. at 8 p.m. at Dance Complex, 536 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $15; 547- 
9363 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Thurs 
JOSE MATEO’S BALLET THEATRE OF 
BOSTON. See listing for Thurs 


SATURDAY 11 

ALBANY BERKSHIRE BALLET performs 
The Nutcracker Sat. at 3 and 7 p.m. and 
Sun. at 1 and 4:30 p.m. at Regis College 
235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tickets $28 
(781) 768-7070 

BOSTON YOUTH MOVES performs “Not 
the Nutcracker” at 11:30 a.m. at Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston. Free; 523- 
1355 

NORTHEAST YOUTH BALLET performs 
The Nutcracker Sat. at 2 and 7:30 p.m 
and Sun. at 1 p.m. at the Chevalier The- 
atre, Forest St., Medford. Tickets $15.50 
(781) 665-2236 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Thurs 
BRENDA WOLCOTT. See listing for Fri 
JOSE MATEO’S BALLET THEATRE OF 
BOSTON. See listing for Thurs 


SUNDAY 12 

ALBANY BERKSHIRE BALLET. See list- 
ing for Sat 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Thurs 
JOSE MATEO’S BALLET THEATRE OF 
BOSTON. See listing for Thurs 
NORTHEAST YOUTH BALLET. See list- 
ing for Sat 


TUESDAY 14 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Thurs 
JOSE MATEO’S BALLET THEATRE OF 
BOSTON. See listing for Thurs 


WEDNESDAY 15 
BOSTON BALLET. See listing for Thurs 
JOSE MATEO’S BALLET THEATRE OF 
BOSTON. See listing for Thurs 


THURSDAY 16 

BOSTON BALLET. See listing for previ- 
ous Thurs 

JOSE MATEO’S BALLET THEATRE OF 
BOSTON. See listing for previous Thurs 


PARTICIPATORY 


THURSDAY 9 
BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE is 
every Thurs. at 6:30 p.m. at Carpenters 
Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southbor- 
ough. Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES are 
Thurs. at 8 p.m. at Vincent's Nightclub, 6 
Billings St., Randolph, and Fri. and Sat. at 
8 p.m. at the Village Green, Rte. 1 North, 
Danvers. Tickets $5-$7; (978) 443-8131. 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian 
Church, 404 Concord Ave., Belmont 
Tickets $6; 491-6083 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 


Continued on page 14 
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SITCOMBOSTON perform Thursdays at ImprovBoston in Cambridge, and Fridays and Saturdays at the Works 
Theatre in Somerville. 


Continued from page 13 


SQUARES is at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall 
688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $5 
354-1340 

SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING is 
from 8:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. at Ryles Jazz 
Club (second floor), 212 Hampshire St 
Cambridge. Tickets $7-$12; 876-9330 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is at 8 
p.m. with a beginners’ dance at 7:30 p.m 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge 
St., Salem. Tickets $2; (978) 745-2229 


FRIDAY 10 
BALKAN DANCE is at 8 p.m. at Dance 
Studio, 466 Franklin St., Melrose. Tickets 
$7; 840-2362 
BECO 2000 BRAZILIAN DANCE PARTY 
is at 9 p.m. at Ryles Jazz Club (second 
floor), 212 Hampshire St., Cambridge 
Tickets $8; 876-9330 
BEGINNERS’ LINE DANCE is at 8 p.m 
at Carpenters Dance Hall, 1 Southville 
Rd., Southborough. Tickets $6; (508) 
485-2040 
CHICAGO BOSTON SINGLES DANCE 
s from 7:30 p.m. to 12:30 a.m. in the 
Westborough Indian Meadows Grand 
Ballroom, Indian Meadows, Rte. 9, West- 
borough. Tickets $6; (508) 485-7113 
CONTRAS, SQUARES, AND COUPLES 
DANCE features caller Walter Lenk and 
music by O'Connor's Mob from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at the Unitarian Church 
Carlisle. Tickets $5; 547-7781 
DANCE FRIDAY is a smoke- and alco- 
hol-free, barefoot, freestyle dance from 
8:30 p.m. to midnight at 23 Main St. in 
Watertown Sq. Tickets $5; 924-7276 
EL BEMBE LATIN DANCE PARTY is 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. at the Jorge 
Hernandez Cultural Center, 85 West 
Newton St., Boston. Tickets $10, $8 for 
students; 927-1707 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
PARTY features music by the Cambridge 
Folk Orchestra from 8:15 to 11 p.m. at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant 
St., Arlington. Tickets $3.50; (781) 272- 
0396. 
ROYAL AMERICAN SINGLES ADULT 
DANCE PARTY is Fri.-Sat. from 8 p.m. 
to midnight at the American Legion Hall, 
357 Great Rd., Bedford. Tickets $7, $6 
before 8:30 p.m.; 325-4900. 
SWING CITY is at 7:30 p.m. at the VFW 
Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cambridge. Tick- 
ets $10, $7 for students; 277-3777 
DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 
listing for Thurs 


SATURDAY 11 
BEGINNERS’ ARGENTINE TANGO 
DANCING is at 2:30 p.m. at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge 
Tickets $10; 868-7331 

BEGINNERS’ SALSA, MERENGUE, 
BOLERO is at 5:30 p.m. at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, 3 Church St., Cambridge 
Tickets $10; 868-7331. 

GAY AND LESBIAN CONTRA DANCE 
is from 7:30 to 11 p.m. at First Church 
Unitarian Universalist, Centre and Eliot 
Streets, Jamaica Plain. Tickets $6, $5 
before 8 p.m.; 522-1115 

KLEZMER DANCE is at 6:30 p.m. at 
Temple B'nai Brith, 201 Central St., 
Somerville. Tickets $9; 625-0333 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES js at 8 p.m. at Scout House, 
74 Walden St., Concord. Tickets $6; 547- 
7781 

PATTERN DANCE LESSON is at 7 p.m 
at Carpenters Dance Hall, 1 Southville 
Rd., Southborough. Tickets $8; (508) 
485-2040 

RYLES DANCE HALL is at 9 p.m. at 
Ryles Jazz Club (second floor), 212 
Hampshire St., Cambridge. Tickets $12 
876-9330 

SWING DANCE PARTY is at 9 p.m. at 
Cambridge Friends School, 5 Cadbury 
Rd., Cambridge. Tickets $8; (508) 435- 
2363 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 


listing for Thurs 
ROYAL AMERICAN SINGLES ADULT 
DANCE PARTY. See listing for Fri 


SUNDAY 12 
GAMMALDANS DANCE is from 2 to 5 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 
Monmouth St., Brookline. Tickets $6, $4 
for seniors and students; (781) 891- 
3207 

INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCING is 
from 7:30 to 11 p.m. with instruction at 7 
p.m. at the Stratton Student Center (sec- 
ond floor), MIT, 84 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Tickets $1; 253-FOLK 

ISRAELI DANCING is at 11 a.m. at Tem- 
ple Israel, Longwood Ave. and Plymouth 
St., Boston. Tickets $5; 566-3960 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 52 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. Tickets $3, $2 for stu- 
dents; 254-HORA 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 
6:30 to 8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our 
Saviour,.23 Monmouth St., Brookline 
Tickets $4; 325-6657 

TWO-STEP DANCE is at 7 p.m. at Car- 
penters Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd 
Southborough. Tickets $7; (508) 485- 
2040 


MONDAY 13 

GREEK FOLK DANCING is from 7 to 9 
p.m. at the Taxiarchae Greek Orthodox 
Church, 25 Bigelow Ave., Watertown 
Tickets $10; 364-2599. 

ISRAELI FOLK DANCING is at 8 p.m. at 
Temple Kehillath Israel, 384 Harvard 
Ave., Brookline. Tickets $4, $3 for stu- 
dents; 776-8327. 

LINE DANCE is at 7 p.m. at Carpenters 
Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southbor- 
ough. Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CON- 
TRAS features music by Yankee Ingenu- 
ity at 7:30 p.m. at Scout House, 74 
Waiden St., Concord. Tickets $6; (781) 
272-0396 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 
7:45 to 10:30 p.m. at the Central Square 
YWCA, 7 Temple St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$6; 484-0950 


TUESDAY 14 

COUNTRY DANCE SOCIETY TUESDAY 
SERIES is from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Tickets $6, $3 for stu- 
dents and seniors; 354-1340 

CONTRA DANCE is from 7:30 to 10:30 
p.m. at the MIT Student Center, 84 Mass 
Ave., Cambridge. Free; 253-FOLK. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 
7:30 to 10 p.m. at First Church Unitarian 
Universalist, Centre and Eliot Streets, 
Jamaica Plain. Tickets $5; (781) 891- 
3296 

FOLK DANCING BY THE FOUNTAIN is 
from 7:30 to 10 p.m. at Copley Square 
Park, Boston. Free; 491-6084 


WEDNESDAY 15 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE is from 
7:30 to 10:30 p.m. at Park Ave. Congre- 
gational Church, Paul Revere Rd., Ar- 
lington Heights. Tickets $6, $3 for stu- 
dents; 354-1340. 

FRAMINGHAM INTERNATIONAL FOLK 
DANCE is from 8 to 10:30 p.m. at 
Fayville Village Hall, Central and Grove 
Sts., Southborough. Tickets $3.50; (508) 
872-4110 

ISRAELI DANCE is at 7:30 p.m. with in- 
struction at 7 p.m. in the Sala de Puerto 
Rico of the Stratton Student Center (sec- 
ond floor), MIT, 84 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 253-FOLK 

SWING, BALLROOM, AND LATIN 
DANCING is at 8 p.m. at Carpenters 
Dance Hall, 1 Southville Rd., Southbor- 
ough. Tickets $7; (508) 485-2040 


THURSDAY 16 
BEGINNERS’ TWO-STEP DANCE. See 
listing for previous Thurs. 

DICK SYATT’S SINGLES DANCES. See 


listing for previous Thurs 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL 
FOLK DANCE. See listing for previous 
Thurs 

NEW ENGLAND CONTRAS AND 
SQUARES. See listing for previous 
Thurs. 

SALSA AND MERENGUE DANCING. 
See listing for previous Thurs 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Thurs. 


events 
eee 


THURSDAY 9 

ART, HISTORY, AND ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE CITY is an open gallery and mu- 
seum night from 5 to 9 p.m. in downtown 
New Bedford, Free; (508) 996-4469 
FRANK SINATRA BIRTHDAY CELE- 
BRATION is at 5:30 p.m. at Sheraton 
Boston Hotel, 39 Dalton St., Boston 
Free; 236-6156 

CHELYNN TETRAULT, TARA MOON, 
AND JILL MORGAN perform new per- 
formance art at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 
Congress St., Boston. Tickets $6; 542- 
7416. 


FRIDAY 10 

KELLEY DONOVAN, ROYAL JELLY, 
AND SHAKTI SMITH perform new per- 
formance art at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 
Congress St., Boston. Tickets $6; 542- 
7416. 

WHEATON COLLEGE GREENHOUSE 
OPEN HOUSE is from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m 
at Wheaton College Science Center, 
Norton. Free; (508) 286-3943 


SATURDAY 11 
BOSTON ARTISTS ASSOCIATION 
OPEN MIC NIGHT is at 7:30 p.m. at 


Church of Scientology, 448 Beacon St 
Boston. Tickets $5; 536-4553 
CHRISTMAS IN SALEM WALKING 
TOUR is Sat. from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
Sun. from noon to 4 p.m. at The Salem 
Council on Aging, 5 Broad St., Salem 
Tickets $20; (978) 745-0799 

THE LITERARY TRAIL OF GREATER 
BOSTON leaves at 12:30 p.m. from the 
Omni Parker House, 60 School St 
Boston. Tickets $35; 574-5950 
NEWBURYPORT HOUSE TOUR is at 
11:30 a.m. at the Newburyport Maritime 
Society, 25 Water St., Newburyport 
Tickets $20; (978) 462-8681 

JENNIFER UHL, MARY CURTIN, AND 
STEVE THOMAS perform new perfor- 
mance art at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 
Congress St., Boston. Tickets $6; 542- 
7416 


SUNDAY 12 

BOSTON TEA PARTY HISTORIC RE- 
ENACTMENT is at 5:30 p.m. at Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston. Tickets $1; 482-6439 
DORCHESTER HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
CHRISTMAS OPEN HOUSE is from 2 to 
5 p.m. at the William Clapp House, 195 
Boston St., Dorchester. Free; 265-7802 
PHOENIX EROSPHERE “NAUGHTY & 
NICE” HOLIDAY OPEN HOUSE is from 
3 to 6 p.m. at Eros Boutique, 581A 
Tremont St., Boston. Free; 425-0345 
“LE GRAND DAVID AND HIS OWN 
SPECTACULAR MAGIC COMPANY” 
includes classic stage illusions, music 
comedy, and dance at 3 p.m. at the 
Cabot St. Cinema Theatre, 286 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Tickets $15, $10 for ages 
12 and under; (978) 927-3677 

LYNN MUSEUM HOLIDAY OPEN 
HOUSE is from 12:30 to 4 p.m. at the 
Lynn Museum, 125 Green St., Lynn 
Free; (781) 592-2465 

CHRISTMAS IN SALEM WALKING 
TOUR. See listing for Sat 


TUESDAY 14 

WINE TASTING SERIES WITH LOREN- 
ZO is at 6 and 8 p.m. at Les Zygomates, 
129 South St., Boston. Tickets $25; 542- 
5108 


WEDNESDAY 15 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 
OF ASTRONOMY OBSERVATORY 
OPEN NIGHT features assistance from 
BU astronomers at 7:30 p.m. at Boston 
University College of Arts and Sciences, 
725 Comm. Ave., Boston. Free; 353- 
2630 


THURSDAY 16 
CAMBRIDGE KWANZAA CELEBRA- 
TION is at 7 p.m. at Martin Luther King 
Jr. Comm. School, 100 Putnam Ave 
Cambridge. Free; 666-1859. 

DAVID FRANKLIN AND MILAN KO- 
HOUT give a program of new perfor- 
mance art at 8 p.m. at Mobius, 354 
Congress St., Boston. Tickets $9; 542- 
7416 


fairs 
eee 


THURSDAY 9 

BAY COLONY CLUSTER DOG SHOW is 
Thurs.-Sun. from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the 
Bayside Exposition Center, 200 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Dorchester. Tickets $8; 556- 
7704 

CENTER PLAZA HOLIDAY STROLL & 
FAIR is at noon at 3 Center Plaza, 
Boston. Free; 247-8221 


FRIDAY 10 

HARVARD SQUARE HOLIDAY CRAFT 
FAIR is Fri. from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m., Sat 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., and Sun. from 
noon to 6 p.m. at First Unitarian Church 
3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; (413) 
625-9779 

TREE HUGGERS BALL is at 6 p.m. at 
Spontaneous Celebrations, 45 Danforth 
St., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $7; 524-6373 
BAY COLONY CLUSTER DOG SHOW. 
See listing for Thurs 


SATURDAY 11 
CAMBRIDGE HOLIDAY GLASS SALE 
is Sat.-Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. at 
Sherman Street Art Studio, 147 Sherman 
St., Cambridge. Free; (781) 643-4880 
CULTURAL SURVIVAL WINTER 
BAZAAR is Sat.-Sun. from 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m. at Harvard Law School, 1563 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 441-5400 
HOLLY FAIR is Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. and Sun. from noon to 5 p.m 
at the Cambridge Center for Adult Edu- 
cation, 42-56 Brattle St., Cambridge 
Free; 547-6789 

MAXWELL FLEA MARKET runs Sat.- 
Sun. from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Maxwell 
Community Business Park, 65 East Cot- 
tage St., Dorchester. Free; 929-1072 
SPIRIT OF THE SEASON GIFT SHOW 
is Sat. from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. and Sun 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. at Royal Plaza 
Hotel, Rte. 495, Marlborough. Free 
(888) 543-9500 

BAY COLONY CLUSTER DOG SHOW. 
See listing for Thurs 

HARVARD SQUARE HOLIDAY CRAFT 
FAIR. See listing for Fri 


SUNDAY 12 

SALEM YULETIDE FESTIVAL is at 
7 p.m. at the First Universalist Society, 
211 Bridge St., Salem. Tickets $5; (978) 
744-3224 

BAY COLONY CLUSTER DOG SHOW. 
See listing for Thurs. 

CAMBRIDGE HOLIDAY GLASS SALE. 
See listing for Sat 

CULTURAL SURVIVAL WINTER 


BAZAAR. See listing for Sat 

HARVARD SQUARE HOLIDAY CRAFT 
FAIR. See listing for Fri 

HOLLY FAIR. See listing for Sat 
MAXWELL FLEA MARKET. See listing 
for Sat 

SPIRIT OF THE SEASON GIFT SHOW. 
See listing for Sat 


WEDNESDAY 15 
SCHLESINGER LIBRARY BOOK SALE 
is from 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. at Schlesinger 
Library, Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. Free; 
495-8647 


THURSDAY 16 
HARVARD CERAMICS PROGRAM'S 
HOLIDAY SHOW AND SALE is on 
Thurs. from 3 to 8 p.m. and Fri-Sun 
from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. at Radcliffe Ce- 
ramics Studio, 219 Western Ave., All- 
ston. Free; 495-8680 


benefits 
Serene 


SATURDAY 11 

DENIM & DIAMONDS FUNDRAISER is 
at 7:30 p.m. at the Leventhal-Sidman 
JCC, 333 Nahanton St., Newton. Tickets 
$40; 558-6412 

SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAM OF EDU- 
CATIONAL SKILLS WINTER GALA is at 
6:30 p.m. at Fontbonne Academy High 
School, 930 Brook Rd., Milton. Tickets 
$3; 296-7121 


THURSDAY 16 

SKAL CLUB TRAVEL & HOSPITALITY 
CHARITY AUCTION is at 2:30 p.m. at 
Hynes Convention Center, Boylston St., 
Boston. Donations accepted; 437-9757 


readings 
TE 


THURSDAY 9 

SUNNY ABAKUWE reads from his Christ 
Entered Jerusalem at 6:30 p.m. at South 
End Branch Library, 685 Tremont St 

Boston. Free; 536-8241 

JOSEPH L. ANDREWS discusses his 
Revolutionary Boston, Lexington & Con- 
cord at 7 p.m. at Harvard Square Coop, 
1400 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Free; 499- 
2000 

LESLIE CHANG reads from her Beyond 
the Narrow Gate at 6:30 p.m. at Dudley 
Branch Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury 
Free; 442-6186 

BRUCE DANIELS discusses his Puritans 
at Play at 12:15 p.m. at Old South Meet- 
ing House, 310 Washington St., Boston 
Tickets $4; 482-6439 

ROSIE ROSENZWEIG reads at 
12:15 p.m. in the Rabb Building, Brandeis 
University, Waltham. Free; (781) 736- 
4882 

JAMES CHARLES ROY discusses his 
The Vanished Kingdom at 6:30 p.m. in 
the Mezzanine Conference Room, Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
536-5400, ext. 371 

“SOUTH SHORE POETS OPEN MIC” 
with featured reader Bill MacMillan is at 
7:30 p.m. at Fuller Museum of Art, 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Tickets $3; (508) 588- 
6000. 

RICHARD TELEKY signs his The Paris 
Years of Rosie Kamin at 7 p.m. at Ja- 
maicaway Books & Gifts, 676 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain. Free; 983-3204. 


FRIDAY 10 


“HARDCORE POETRY JAM N’ SLAM” 





THE GABRIELI CONSORT, CHOIR, AND PLAYERS serloun a istion Early Music Festival Concert on 
Sunday at Harvard University’s Memorial Church. 


is at 9 p.m. at Voix!, 564 Dutton St., Low- 
ell. Tickets $10; (978) 458-6954 


SATURDAY 11 

DR. MARJORIE AGOSIN reads from her 
A Map of Hope at 2 p.m. in the Rabb Lec- 
ture Hall, Boston Public Library, Copley 
Sq., Boston. Free; 536-5400, ext. 371 
JOE HALDEMAN signs his Forever Free 
at 3 p.m. at Pandemonium Books & 
Games, 36 JFK St., Cambridge. Free; 
547-3721. 

EILEEN MYLES AND BEN MARCUS 
read at 8 p.m. at Fine Arts Work Center, 
24 Pearl St., Provincetown. Free; (508) 
487-9960 

“POETRY OPEN MIC” with host Deb 
Priestley is at 8 p.m. at Out of the Blue 
Gallery, 168 Brookline St., Cambridge 
Free; 354-5287. 

ANTHONY SAMMARCO signs his Cam- 
bridge at 1 p.m. at Waldenbooks, Mead- 
ow Glen Mall, Medford. Free; (781) 391- 
1558. 

MING TSAI signs his Blue Ginger: East 
Meets West Cooking at 3 p.m. at Welles- 
ley Booksmith, 82 Central St., Wellesley. 
Free; (781) 431-1160 


SUNDAY 12 

WILL MOSES signs his Rip Van Winkle 
at 2 p.m. at Museum of Fine Arts, 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 369-3575. 
MEGAN STAFFEL signs her The Note- 
book of Lost Things at 4 p.m. at Borders, 
85 Worcester Rd., Framingham. Free; 
(508) 875-2321 


MONDAY 13 

ANDREA COHEN AND JEFFREY HAR- 
RISON read at 8:15 p.m. at Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$3; 547-6789 

“STONE SOUP POETRY OPEN MIC” is 
at 7:30 p.m. at Zeitgeist Gallery, 312 
Broadway, Cambridge. $3 donation ac- 
cepted; 227-0845. 

“TOUCHABLE STORIES COFFEE- 
HOUSE OPEN MIC” with host Timothy 
Mason is at 7:30 p.m. at Maxwell's Com- 
munity Business Park, 65 E. Cottage St 
Dorchester. Tickets $3; 822-7586 


TUESDAY 14 

“AGAPE POETRY OPEN MIC” with host 
Richard Moore and featured reader Maria 
Luisa Shaghaghi is at 8 p.m. at Commu- 
nity Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St 
Boston. Tickets $1; 489-0519 
“IBBETSON STREET PRESS READ- 
ING” is at 7:30 p.m. at O'Neill Branch Li- 
brary, 70 Rindge Ave., Cambridge. Free 
349-4023 


WEDNESDAY 15 

BETH ANDERSON reads poetry at 
7:30 p.m. at Morse Institute Library, 14 
East Central St., Natick. Free; (508) 647- 


6520 


THURSDAY. 16 

STONE SOUP POETS read at 7 p.m. at 
Medford Public Library, 111 High St 
Medford. Free; 227-0845 

RICHARD WILBUR reads from his 
Mayflies at 5:30 p.m. at Hilles Library 
Cinema, Garden & Shepard Sts., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 495-2454 

AL YOUNG discusses his The Shoemak- 
er and the Tea Party at 12:15 p.m at Old 
South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston. Tickets $4; 482-6439 


THURSDAY 9 

AIIM INTERNET FORUM is at 8:30 a.m. at 
Sheraton Hotel, 100 Cabot St., Needham 
Tickets $40; (978) 250-1087. 
“NUTRITION AND MENOPAUSE” is a 
lecture at 7:30 p.m. at Wellspace, Fresh 
Pond Mall, Cambridge. Free; 876-2660 
“OF MUSIC AND MIGRATION: VIEWS 
FROM THE ETHIOPIAN DIASPORA” is a 
lecture by Kay Kaufman Shelemay at 
7 p.m. at Harvard University Music Building, 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; 496-6013 
“WORD AND IMAGE: THE ART OF COL- 
LABORATION” is a discussion at 
6:30 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
536-5400 


FRIDAY 10 

“FORGERY: FAKES, FORGERIES, AND 
IMPOSTURES” is a conference on Fri 
from 2 to 6:30 p.m. and on Sat. from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Humanities Center, 
Harvard University, 12 Quincy St., Cam- 
bridge. Free; 495-0728 

“HOMAGE TO GUNTER GRASS” is a 
discussion at 6 p.m. at Goethe-Institut 
Boston, 170 Beacon St., Boston. Free; 
262-6050. 

“WORLD TRADE ORGANIZATION: EN- 
FORCING DOMINATION OF U.S. F 

NANCE CAPITAL” is a lecture by Andrea 
Morell at 7:30 p.m. at Pathfinder Book- 
store, 683 Washington St., Dorchester 
Tickets $4; 282-2254. 


SATURDAY 11 

“HISTORY OF BAKER’S CHOCOLATE” 
is a lecture by Anthony Sammarco at 
11 a.m. at Adams St. Library, 690 Adams 
St., Dorchester. Free; 436-6900 
“INTRODUCTION TO PERSONAL COM- 
PUTERS AND THE INTERNET” is a lec- 
ture by Clement Liu at 2 p.m. at Brighton 
Branch Library, 40 Academy Hill Rd 
Brighton. Free; 782-6032 

“FORGERY: FAKES, FORGERIES, AND 
IMPOSTURES..” See listing for Fri 


SUNDAY 12 

“HUMAN RIGHTS AND DREAMS OF 
FREEDOM” is a lecture by Westy Egmont 
at 10:30 a.m. at Longy School of Music, 1 
Follen St., Cambridge. Free; 739-9050 
“THE FREE MARKET WILL GET US 
OUT OF THIS HOUSING CRISIS — 
NOT!” is a lecture by Stephen Meacham 
at 11 a.m. at Community Church of 
Boston, 565 Boylston St., Boston. Free 
266-6710 


MONDAY 13 

“AUSTRALIAN WAR BRIDES IN THE 
U.S. SINCE WORLD WAR II” is a lecture 
by Jill Roe at noon at Schlesinger Library, 
Radcliffe Yard, Cambridge. Free; 495- 
8647 

“BOSTON: AFTER THE MERGERS AND 
TAKEOVERS” iis a discussion at 
3:30 p.m. at the State Street Bank, 225 
Franklin St., Boston. Free; 287-6800 

“ON FALSE CONCORDS IN LATE 15TH- 
CENTURY MUSIC: ANOTHER LOOK AT 
TINCTORIS” is a lecture by Margaret Bent 


at 4:15 p.m. at Harvard University Music 
Building, Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Free; 
496-6013. 


TUESDAY 14 

“IMMUNE BASED THERAPY: A TREAT- 
MENT REVOLUTION YOU CAN JOIN” is 
a lecture by Eric Rosenberg and Cal 
Cohen at 6:30 p.m. at John Hancock Con- 
ference Center, 40 Trinity Place, Boston 
Free; 536-2474. 

“WITNESS AND LEGACY: CONTEMPO- 
RARY ART ABOUT THE HOLOCAUST” 
is a lecture by Samuel Bak and Susan 
Erony at 6:30 p.m. at Concord-Carlisie Re- 
gional High School, 500 Walden St., Con- 
cord. Tickets $7; (781) 259-8355. 


WEDNESDAY 15 
“EATING LESS AND ENJOYING IT 
MORE” is a lecture by Carol Penfield at 
noon at the Academy of Performing Arts 
School, 5 Giddiah Hill Rd., Orleans. Free; 
255-5510. 

“KINSHIP AND THE CULTURALIZATION 
OF CAPITALISM” is a lecture by Miranda 
Joseph at 4 p.m. at Bunting Institute, Rad- 
cliffe College, 34 Concord Ave., Cam- 


PALACE. 
1-888-TO-LAUGH 


DEC 10-11-12 


GALLAGHER II 
A SMASH HIT!! 


DEC 17&18 


JIM 
LAULETTA * 


MAKE 


ME LAUGH 


bridge. Free; 495-8212. 

“MACHADO AND SILVETTI, THE NEW 
MODERNS” is a lecture by Douglas 
Shand-Tucci at 6 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture 
Hall, Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., 
Boston. Free; 536-5400. 

HAROLD PRINCE discusses his career in 
musical theater at 3 p.m. at Cabot House 
Living Room, 60 Linnaean St., Cambridge 

Free; 495-8676. 

“WHO BENEFITTED FROM THE ‘90S 
BOOM AND WHAT IT MEANS FOR 2000 
POLITICS” is a lecture by Robert Reich at 
7:30 p.m. at First Parish Church, 3 Church 
St., Cambridge. Free; 495-2727. 


THURSDAY 16 

“THE ART OF SELF MARKETING FOR 
WOMEN BUSINESS OWNERS” is a dis- 
cussion with Mary Lou Andre at 11:30 a.m 
at Double Tree Suites, 400 Soldiers Field 
Rd., Boston. Tickets $40; 566-3013. 
“ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTATION: 
TWO DECADES AT THE CUTTING 
EDGE” is a lecture by Peter Cheimets at 
8 p.m. at Harvard-Smithsonian Center for 
Astrophysics, 60 Garden St., Cambridge 
Free; 495-7461. 


SAT 
10:30 


DEC 25 


1g LE 
HOLIDAY 
SHOW 
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Thurs 12/9 
Jose Rames + The 
Special Blend 


Fri 12/10 
Weepin’ Willie & His 
All Star Band 


Every Saturday 
Karin Parker 
and her new band 


Thur. Dec. 9- Kubota Power Jazz Unit 
X-Mas Show 


Wed. Dec. 15- Brazilian Rhythms 


Coming Soon: 
New Year’s Eve Extravaganza 
featuring The Bluehemians. 
Call for more bieemenon, 


INMAN SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
876-9330 


www.rylesjazz.com 


NONE OF OUR COMICS HAVE APPEARED ON FULL HOUSE 
THURSDAY 
TIM MCINTIRE 
FRIDAY AND SATURDY 


| EUGENE MIRMAN( >—<— 


wi ANDY BLITZ 
from CONAN O'BRIEN 
SUNDAY 
6PM SACRIFICING VIRGINS 
GPM SKETCH COMEDY 1238 MASS Ave, AARVARD SQUARE 
“THE FUTURE OF FUNNY.“ -STUFPF @ NIGHT 


661-6507 


“A first-rate cast of quick thinking, 
funny actors... remarkable.” 


am Then 
WAAL happened? 


You fell us: 


rin ImprovA sy lars 


CONNECTION 
FANEUIL HALL 
617224829700 


www comed connectionboston com 


"NewsRadio" 


‘Joe' on 


GARY 


GULMAN 


Dec. 
€ 17-12 
The Tonight 


Show" w/ Jay Leno 
Ji WeoOVY) jay CHIC 


ANTHONY 
CLARK 


Validated Parking @ 75 State St. 
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Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the 
hours listed here, many galleries are open 
by appointment. Galleries are in Boston, ex- 
cept where indicated otherwise. Galleries 
with photo exhibitions are listed under Pho- 


tography 
NEWBURY STREET/ 
BACK BAY 


ALFRED J. WALKER FINE ART (247- 
1319), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Permanent collection fea- 
tures American and Continental paintings 
and drawings of the 19th and 20th centuries 
Through Dec. 27: watercolors by Robert G 
Manice 
ALIANZA CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS 
(262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m 
Through Jan. 2: “Jerry Berta Diner Show 
ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 14 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m 
Through Jan. 5: “John Atkin: Pendulum Re- 
liefs.” 
AMERICAN ROYAL ARTS ANIMATION 
ART GALLERY (424-0640), 166 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun 
noon-6 p.m. Ongoing exhibitions of cellu- 
loids and drawings used in the production of 
cartoons and animated films 
ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 129 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 30 
works by Jean Larson 
ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223) 
700 Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 10 
River,” recent sculpture by Jason Schnei- 
der. Through Jan. 19: “Stamp Art and Artists 
Stamps.” 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262- 
4490), 10 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 23: “Paper 
Prayers 11: The 11th Hour.” Through Jan. 8 
works by Julian Opie 
BARTON-RYAN GALLERY (867-0662), 38 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 30: paintings by 
Stanley Bielen 
BETH URDANG GALLERY (424-8468), 14 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. Through Jan. 8: paintings by Glen 
Holland 
BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER Mc- 
Cormick Gallery (262-5000), 320 Newbury 
St., Boston. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-10 p.m.; 
Fri.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m 
Through Dec. 15: “Landmark American 
Bridges of the 21st Century.” 
CAMELOT GALLERY (800-956-5618), 221 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
8 p.m.; Sun., noon-6 p.m. Features over 100 
limited edition canvas lithographs by 
Thomas Kinkade 
CHAPPELL GALLERY (236-2255), 14 
Newbury St., Boston Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 22: “Personal Sculp- 
tures.” 
CHASE GALLERY (859-7222), 129 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 27: paintings by 
Jill Hoy 
COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536- 
5049), 158 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 24: 
award winners exhibit; small works exhibit 
CREIGER-DANE GALLERY (536-8088), 36 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Susan Rothen- 
berg and Marino Marini: Metaphor and 
Meaning.” 
ECLIPSE GALLERY (247-6730), 167 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 9 a.m.-6 p.m 
Through Jan. 1: paintings by Jan Searle 
EMMANUEL CHURCH (529-1978), 15 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 12: Holiday 
Craft Show & Sale. 
EXOTICAR MODEL GALLERY (267-8368) 
114 Newbury St., Boston. Call for hours. On- 
going: automotive art, novelty clothing, col- 
lectibles, die-cast models, and exotic cars. 
GALLERY 79 (262-5918), 79 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri., 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m 
Through Jan. 14: “Sacred Space.” Reception 
Dec. 10, 6 p.m. 
GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Dec. 22: paintings by Esther 
Solondz; “Boudoir: Intimate Fumiture for the 
Dressing Room.” 
HARCUS GALLERY (451-3221), 6 Melrose 
St., Boston. Call for hours. Ongoing: Boston 
Group Artists show. 
HOWARD YEZERSKI GALLERY (262- 
0550), 14 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 23: “Paper 
Prayers 11: The 11th Hour.” Through Dec 
24: “Dante Marioni: Glass”; “Susan Flores 
Writing Desks.” 
INTERNATIONAL POSTER GALLERY 
(375-0076), 205 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., noon-6 p.m 
Through Jan. 31: “The Last Poster Show 
of the Millennium.” 
JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 
130 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Dec. 9-Jan. 15: “The Millenni- 
um Show,” featuring Jason Berger. 
JUST AFRICA GALLERY (536-1648), 201 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: contem- 
porary stone sculptures by major and 
emerging artists from Zimbabwe, including 
works by Henry Munyaradzi and Gladman 
Zinyeka. 
KELLY BARRETTE FINE ART (266-2475), 
129-Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: re- 


art listin 


volving exhibit featuring works by Lisa 
Houck, Nancy Wagner, and others. 
KINGDOM FINE ARTS (266-1997), 173 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
7 p.m. Through Dec. 24: “Art to the Nines.” 
Reception Dec. 11, 6-10 p.m. 

MERCURY GALLERY (859-0054), 8 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Dec. 11-Jan 
2: paintings by Jon Marshall 

MILLER BLOCK GALLERY (536-4650), 14 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues:-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Jan. 5: group show 
NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Jan. 15: “35th Anniver- 
sary Exhibition.” 

PEPPER GALLERY (236-4497), 38 New- 
bury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Jan. 15: “Transmissions 
from the Schottensumpfkunttig.” 

POTTERY WORKSHOP (354-5287), 46 
Gloucester St., Boston. Call for hours 
Through Jan. 1: paintings by Sue Carin 
PUCKER GALLERY (267-9473), 171 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Jan. 6 
works by David Aronson 
RICHARDSON-CLARKE GALLERY (266- 
3321), 38 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Currently on view: 19th and 
20th Century American and European paint- 
ings, drawings, and sculptures 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (267-7997), 38 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 23: works by Alvin 
Booth 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266- 
1810), 175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through 
Jan. 2: “Polymer Clay.” 

— In the Window, First Floor. Through Dec 
31: Christmas Ornaments and Holiday 
Items. 

UPSTAIRS AT JOHNSON’S (536-4065) 
355 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 8 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sat., 8:30 a.m.-1 p.m. Through 
Dec. 29: “Clerk Works.” 

VIA GALLERY (424-6200), 38 Newbury St., 
5th Fi. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: works by Frank Okada 


SOUTH END 

ARS LIBRI (357-4212), 560 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Permanent collection fea- 
tures rare and scholarly books in the fine 
arts 

BERNARD TOALE GALLERY (482-2477), 
450 Harrison Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 23: “Yukiko 
Nakamura: Wool & Cotton Thread.” 
BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS Mills 
Gallery (426-5000), 539 Tremont St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 7- 
10 p.m. Through Jan. 16: “Strings, Things, 
and Pictures,” installation by Sheila Pepe. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 560 
Harrison Ave., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: “Still Life.” 
CLIFFORD-SMITH GALLERY (695-0255), 
450 Harrison Ave., 3rd Fl., Boston. Tues.- 
Sat., 11 a.m.- 5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: 
works by Amanda Church and Jeff Konigs- 
berg 

CRYSTAL ART (728-9818), 93 Summer St., 
Suite 4L, Boston. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-6 p.m 
Through Dec. 18: “Sex, Fashion, and Style.” 
FORT POINT ARTS COMMUNITY 
GALLERY (423-4299), 300 Summer St 
Boston. Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat., 
noon-5 p.m. Dec. 10-11: Holiday Art Sale 
Dec. 10-Jan. 21: “Say It with Flowers.” Re- 
ception Dec. 16, 5-7:30 p.m. 
GENOVESE/SULLIVAN GALLERY (426- 
9738), 47 Thayer St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 
10:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Jan. 5: 
“Wood, Clay, Foam & Stuff.” 

KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 37 
Thayer St., Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m 
Through Jan. 15: “Liz Marran: Twice Re- 
moved.” Reception Dec. 11, 5-7 p.m 
MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., 
Boston. Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 24: “Relax!” installation by lain Machell 
Reception Dec. 11, 3-5 p.m 

PIANO FACTORY GALLERY (437-9365) 
791 Tremont St., Boston. Fri., 6-8 p.m.; Sat.- 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: works 
by Paul Goodnight. 

SOUTH END BRANCH LIBRARY (536- 
8241), 685 Tremont St., Boston. Call for 
hours. Through Dec. 16: “Ellen Rich: The 
Linen Closet Series.” 


SOUTH STREET 

MARIO DIACONO (350-3054), 207 South 
St., Boston. Wed.-Fri., noon-5 p.m.; Sat., 1- 
6 p.m. Through Dec. 24: “Ross Bleckner: A 
New Painting.” Through Dec. 9: works by 
Richard Patterson. 


DOWNTOWN 

ASIAN AMERICAN BANK & TRUST COM- 
PANY (695-2800), 68 Harrison Ave., 
Boston. Call for hours. Through Dec. 27 
“Stephanie Chang: Toy Story.” 
EXCHANGE CONFERENCE CENTER 
(790-1900), 1 Fish Pier, Boston. Call for 
hours. Dec. 9: from 5 to 8 p.m., “Art of the 
Ocean Spray Harvest.” 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 
(973-3453), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 24: N.E 
Watercolor Society Members Exhibit 
HIBERNIA (292-3085), 25 Kingston 
St.,Boston. Mon.-Fri., 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sat., 
8 p.m.-2 a.m. Through Jan. 5: “Constructing 
Time,” mixed media installation. 

ONI EXHIBITIONS (542-6983), 84-A 
Kingston St., Boston. Thurs., 4-7 p.m.; Sat., 
noon-3 p.m. Through Dec. 19: “Formula.” 
SIGNATURE FINE ART & CRAFTS Grohe 





s 








SALLY REED’S Female Gri-Gri is part of “Icons + 
Altars,” a benefit exhibition at New Art Center through 


December 12. 


Gallery (227-4885), Dock Sq., 24 North St., 
Boston. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-7 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Christmas 
Omament and Hanukah Menorah Exhibi- 
tion.” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (345- 
0033), 101 Arch St., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Polymer 
Clay.” 


OTHER BOSTON 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
ALLSTON SKIRT GALLERY (254-7027), 
129 Braintree St., Aliston. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
5 p.m. Through Dec. 23: “Audio Visual.” 
ARTISTS FOR HUMANITY (737-2455), 
288-300 A St., 2nd Fi., South Boston. Mon.- 
Fri., 9.a.m.-5 p.m, Through Jan. 1: “The Viet- 
nam War Experience/Veterans Art.” 

ARTS & MORE (522-0089), 31 Germania 
St., Jamaica Plain. Daily, 10:30 a.m.-6 p.m 
Ongoing: works by Henry DeLeon, Roy 
Kavetsky, J. Gregory Cisneros, Michael 
Shores, and others 

DISTILLERY (464-3561), 516 East Second 
St., South Boston. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-5 p.m 

— Artists Foundation Galleries and Video 
Room. Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: 
“Domestic Delights,” sculpture by Sarah 
Williams; “Auntie,” video by Kathy Desmond 
FOOTLIGHT CLUB COMMUNITY THE- 
ATER (323-5261), 7 Eliot St., Jamaica Plain 
Call for hours. Through Dec. 11: Jamaica 
Plain Artists Association Group Show 
GALLERY AT GREEN STREET (522- 
0000), 141 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Mon.- 
Thurs., 6-9 p.m.; Sat., noon-3 p.m. Through 
Dec. 11: “100 x 100.” Reception Dec. 11, 
8 p.m 

GALLERY AT INNOVATIVE MOVES (522- 
0020), 726 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Mon.- 
Sun., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 19: works 
by Joan Schwartz and Maria Termini. 
KOUGEAS GALLERY (569-9317), 88 White 
St., East Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 2-6 p.m 
Through Dec. 30: “Explicit, Part One.” 
REVOLVING MUSEUM (439-8617), 288- 
300 A St., Boston. Tues.-Fri., noon-6 p.m.; 
Thurs. until 8 p.m. Through Dec. 31: “Danny 
O: Out of the Box.” Through Dec. 30: “Inner 
Workings.” 

WEST ROXBURY BRANCH LIBRARY 
(325-3147), 1961 Centre St., West Roxbury. 
Mon., Thurs., noon-8 p.m.; Tues.-Wed., 
10 a.m. p.m.; Fri-Sat, 9 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: paintings by John Lo- 
bosco. 


CAMBRIDGE/ 

a Tah 
WATERTOWN 

BARBARA SINGER FINE ART (491-5525), 
18 Sparks St., Cambridge. Sat., 1-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 15: works by Lyn Hayden and 
Leigh Palmer. 

BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (776-3410), 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Thurs., 2-7 p.m.; 
Fri.-Sun., noon-5 p.m Through Dec. 23: “The 
December Store.” 

CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION Lowell 
Street Gallery (876-0246), 25 Lowell St., 
Cambridge. Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 21: group 
show. 

CAMBRIDGE ARTS COUNCIL Gallery 57 
(349-4380), 57 Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.- 
Fri., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., until 8 p.m. on Thurs. 
Through Dec. 31: “Barbara Ross: Fooling 
with Mother Nature.” 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 31: “Courage and Resiliency: Cambodi- 
an Women in America.” 

CARRIAGE HOUSE STUDIO (576-2206), 
151 Brattle St, Cambridge. Sat., 1-4 p.m. 
Dec. 11-18: “For the Fine Art/Sports Enthusi- 





ast,” paintings by Susan Miller-Havens 
CLUB PASSIM, (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. Daily, 11 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Through Dec. 13: paintings by Peter 
Dilanni and Kathy Kneeland. 

GALLERY BERSHAD (629-9400), 99 Dover 
St., Somerville. Wed.-Thurs., Sun., noon- 
6 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., noon-8 p.m. Through Dec 
31: “Ghosts and Shadows,” paintings and 
prints by Gale Fulton Ross. 

MIDDLE EAST (864-EAST), 472 Mass 
Ave.,Cambridge. Call for hours. Through 
Jan. 1: works by Mark Grundig and Asa 
Brebner. Reception Dec. 12, 4-6 p.m 
MUDFLAT POTTERY STUDIO (628-0589), 
149 Broadway, Somerville. Mon.-Fri., 5- 
9 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Dec. 12: Holiday Show & Sale. 

OUT OF THE BLUE STUDIOS (354-5287), 
168 Brookline St., Cambridge. Call for hours. 
Through Jan. 1: Christmas Show. Dec. 11- 
12: at 2 p.m., “Kids Art Show.” 

US TRUST CENTRAL SQUARE BRANCH 
(354-5287), 617 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Call for hours. Through Jan. 1: paintings by 
Jorge Fraske. Reception Dec. 10, 7-9 p.m 
WAINWRIGHT BANK (349-4380), 1 Broad- 
way, Cambridge. Mon.-Fri., 8:30 a.m- 
4:30 p.m. Through Jan. 14: works by Hiroko 
Lee 

BROOKLINE/ 
NEWTON 

AU BON PAIN COOLIDGE CORNER (354- 
5287), 288 Harvard St., Brookline. Call for 
hours. Through Jan. 1: paintings by Laura 
Baltzell. Reception Dec. 10, 7-9 p.m. 
BOSTON SCULPTORS AT CHAPEL 
GALLERY (244-4039), 60 Highland St., 
West Newton. Wed.-Sun., 1-5:30 p.m 
Through Dec. 23: group show 

BROOKLINE ARTS CENTER (566-5715), 
86 Monmouth St., Brookline. Fri.-Sun., noon- 
6 p.m.; Thurs., noon-9 p.m. Through Dec 
19: “Crafts Showcase.” 

FEET OF CLAY POTTERY STUDIO (731- 
3262), 21 Station St., Brookline. Daily, 
10 am.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 19: Holiday 
Show & Sale. 

LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMU- 
NITY CENTER Starr Gallery (558-6485), 
333 Nahanton St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Fri, 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; Sun., 
11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Tues.-Wed., 6-9 p.m. Dec. 
13-Feb. 20: “Contemporary Jewish Artists.” 
LYMAN-EYER GALLERY (964-3470), 1347 
Washington St., West Newton. Tues.-Fri., 4- 
8 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: paintings by Pat 
Mattina. 

NEW ART CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 12: 
“Icons and Altars.” Reception Dec. 12, 3- 
5 p.m. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 330 
Homer St., Newton Centre. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 am.-9 p.m.; Fri, 9 am.-6 p.m.; Sat., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 29: watercolors by Nicholas O'Connell; 
“Changing Environments,” drawings and 
paintings by Harriet Spleth. 

SIGNATURE FINE ART & CRAFTS (332- 
7749), 165 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 am.-9 p.m.; Sun., noon-7 p.m 
Through Dec. 31: “Christmas Ornament and 
Hanukah Menorah Exhibition.” 


SUBURBS: SOUTH 
GALLERY X (508-992-2675), 169 William 
St., New Bedford. Wed.-Sun., 11 a.m.-3 p.m 
Through Dec. 31: “Xmas Show.” 
VENTRESS LIBRARY (781-837-8091), 
Webster St., Marshfield. Mon.-Wed., 
9:30 a.m.-9 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Jan. 15: 
works by Patricia Isaac & Donna Rossetti- 
Bailey. 





ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-3711), 456A 
Main St., Medfield. Sat.-Sun., noon-5 p.m 
Through Jan. 17: “In Ordinary Time.” 


SUBURBS: NORTH 
ACACIA GALLERY (978-283-7200), 33 
Main St., Gloucester. Wed.-Sat., 11 a.m.- 
6 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Though Dec. 31 
Holiday Show 

ARLINGTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS 
Gibbs Gallery (781-648-6220), 41 Foster St 
Arlington. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-6:30 p.m 
Through Jan. 28: “Artifacts: Past, Present, 
Future.” 

ART GUILD GALLERY (781-631-3791), 92 
Washington St., Marblehead. Mon.-Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m.; Thurs., 5- 
9 p.m. Permanent displays include contem- 
porary realist, impressionist, and abstract 
paintings in watercolor, oil, and mixed 
media; modern wood sculpture. Through 
Jan. 3: group show 

BRUSH ART GALLERY (978-459-7819), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Thurs., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun, noon-4 p.m. Through 
Jan. 30: “Bill Giavis: Survey of a Copley 
Master.” 

FIREHOUSE CENTER FOR THE PER- 
FORMING ARTS (978-462-7336), Market 
Sq., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. Through Jan. 3 
Christmas Show 

GALLERY OF MODERN ART (781-631- 
3204), 154 Washington St., Marblehead 
Fri., 1-6 p.m.; Sat., noon-6 p.m.; Sun.-Mon., 
noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 16: group show 
MALDEN PUBLIC LIBRARY (781-324- 
0218), 36 Salem St., Malden. Wed.-Thurs., 
10 a.m.-noon, 2-4 p.m., 6-8 p.m. Through 
Dec. 16: works by Cameron Bennett. 
MINGO GALLERY (978-927-5964), 252 
Cabot St., Beverly. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Dec. 10: works by George 
Oomman and Al Schwartz. 

OCMULGEE POTTERY AND GALLERY 
(978-356-0636), 317 High Street, ipswich 
Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m 
Through Dec. 31: “Holiday Traditions.” 
ROCKPORT ART ASSOCIATION (978- 
546-6604), at the Old Tavern, 12 Main St 
Rockport. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 31: Christmas ex- 
hibit 


SUBURBS: WEST 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508- 
647-0179), 31 Main St., Natick. Mon.-Sat., 
noon-6 p.m.; Sun., noon-2 p.m. Through 
Jan. 2: “Group Analogous.” 

CLARK GALLERY (781-259-8303), Mall at 
Lincoln Station, 145 Lincoln Rd., Lincoln 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m; until 7 p.m. on 
Wed. Through Dec. 23: Salon Show 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (978-369- 
2578), 37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, free 
for students. Through Dec. 18: “A Show of 
Hands.” 

DEPOT SQUARE GALLERY (781-863- 
1597), 1837 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m 
Through Jan. 2: Holiday Show. 


CAPE COD 

ADDISON HOLMES GALLERY (508-255- 
6200), 43 South Orleans Rd., Orleans. Call 
for hours. Through Dec. 31: “Colors of Life.” 
FINE ARTS WORK CENTER Hudson D 
Walker Gallery (508-487-9960), 24 Pearl St 
Provincetown. Mon., Thurs.-Fri., 5-8 p.m.; 
Sat., noon-4 p.m. and 5-8 p.m.; Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Dec. 16-Jan. 4: group show 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION 
AND MUSEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Com- 
mercial St., Provincetown. Sat.-Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. Through Jan. 9: members show 
SIGNATURE FINE ART & CRAFTS (508- 
539-0029), 10 Steeple St., Mashpee. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun., noon-7 p.m 
Through Dec. 31: “Christmas Ornament and 
Hanukah Menorah Exhibition.” 


ARMENIAN LIBRARY AND MUSEUM OF 
AMERICA (926-2562), 65 Main St., Water- 
town. Sun.-Mon., 1-5 p.m.; Tues., 1-5 and 7- 
9 p.m. Through Dec. 17: works by Serge 
Paradjanov and photos by Zaven Sargsyan. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (781-934-6634), 
189 Alden St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
Free. Permanent collection features Shaker 
furniture, prints, American paintings, and 
Japanese art. Through Jan. 9: works by Mark 
Cooper; “Ex Libris: Words and Texts”; “Rota- 
tions: Books and Beyond.” 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m 
Art and Architecture tours offered Mon., 
2:30 p.m.; Tues.-Wed., 6:30 p.m.; Thurs. and 
Sat., 11 a.m 

— Deferrari Hall (ext. 336). Through Dec. 31 

“Dorchester Portraits Project.” 

— McKim Building (ext. 366). Through Jan 
14: “Mapping Boston.” 

CAPE ANN HISTORICAL MUSEUM (978- 
283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., Gloucester. 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for students. Perma- 
nent exhibitions include artifacts and pho- 
tographs from Cape Ann's history as a 19th- 
century fishing port, a library and archives 
specializing in Cape Ann's art history, and 
the nation’s largest collection of paintings by 
Fritz Hugh Lane. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385- 
4477), Cape Playhouse, Rte. 6A, Dennis Vi- 
lage. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Admission $5; free for ages 16 and 
under and on Sat. before 1 p.m. The perma- 
nent coliection features works by Ross Mof- 


fett, Arthur Diehl, William Paxton, Amoid 
Geissbuhler, Oliver Newberry Chaffee, and 
Sig Purwin 

CHARLES RIVER MUSEUM OF INDUSTRY 
(781-893-5410), 154 Moody St., Waltham 
Thurs., Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m., and by appoint- 
ment. Admission $4, $2 for students and se- 
niors. Exhibits explore the industrial revolu- 
tion, technology, and innovation, including 
‘The Textile Mill,” “The Auto Plant,” “The 
Watch Factory,” “Going to Work,” and “The 
Employment Office.” Guided tours include 
machine demonstrations. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-6500), 300 
Congress St., Boston. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; 
Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $7, $6 for children 
over two and seniors, $2 for one year-olds 
Admission $1 on Fri. from 5 to 9 p.m. Free 
parent-child activities include “Come Sing 
and Dance” at 11 a.m. on Wed. and Fri., “Ex- 
plore and Discover Together” at 2 p.m. on 
Wed., and “New Balance Climb,” ongoing 
Current exhibits include: “Boats Afloat,” fea- 
turing an 800-gallon Channel tank; “Under 
the Dock,” a giant-scale simulated underwa- 
ter landscape with a 14’ fiberglass lobster; 
“Build It!,” a mock neighborhood market in 
Boston; “Japanese House,” a two-story 
house from Kyoto; and “Teen Tokyo,” an ex- 
hibit about fashion, food, sports, music, and 
family life of Japanese youth. Through Feb 
27: “Can You Tell Me How to Get to Sesame 
Street?” 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM IN EASTON (508- 
230-3789), 9 Sullivan Ave., North Easton 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m 
Admission $3.50, free for children under one. 
A “learning playground” that features hands- 
on activities like giant kaleidoscope, sand 
table, performance center, Modn room, Kid- 
sclinic, Parents Resource Room, and more. 
COMMONWEALTH MUSEUM (727-9268), 
220 Morrissey Bivd., Columbia Point, Boston 
Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
Free admission. Through Oct. 31, 2000: “The 
Archaeology of the Central Artery Project: 
Highway to the Past.” Ongoing: “Toward a 
Better Life: Massachusetts Workers and 
Their Unions.” 

CONCORD MUSEUM (978-369-9609), 200 
Lexington Rd., Concord. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 
for seniors, $4 for students, $3 for children 
Exhibits of furniture and decorative art ob- 
jects documenting domestic life in Concord 
from 1635-1890. On display are Paul Re- 
vere's lantern from the Old North Church, 
and belongings of Emerson and Thoreau 
Through Jan. 3: “Family Trees: Generations 
of Storytelling.” Ongoing: “Why Concord?” a 
permanent exhibition of Concord’s history. 
CUSHING HOUSE MUSEUM (978-462- 
8621), 98 High St., Newburyport Tues.-Fri., 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.-2 p.m. Admis- 
sion $4, $1.50 for ages 12 and under. Ongo- 
ing: “Simple Elegance: Generations of New- 
buryport Silver.” 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM 
(978-462-8681), 25 Water St., Newburyport 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. 
Free admission. Through Dec. 11: “Artist's 
Wreath Auction.” 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620- 
0050), 123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.- 
Sun, noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, children under 12 free. 
Museum's collection includes American art 
from the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries, in- 
Cluding a children’s gallery and a permanent 
collection of Hopi Kachina dolls. Through 
Jan. 30: works by Sally Michel. Ongoing: 
“Making Connections in Nature and Art.” 
DECORDOVA MUSEUM (781-259-8355) 
51 Sandy Pond Rd., Lincoin. Tues.-Sun., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for seniors, 
students, and children. Through Dec. 30: 
‘The Store @ DeCordova.” Through June 4: 
“Robert Ameson: Bronze Self-Portraits and 
Drawings”, “Abstract Expressionism/Figura- 
tive Expressionism:-Common Ground.” 

— The 35-acre Sculpture Park is open daily 
8 a.m.-10 p.m. Free. Recent additions in- 
clude Roberly Bell's “Garden Project,” David 
Berry's “Sphere IV," Chakaia Booker's “Dia- 
logue with Myself,” Elliott Offner’s “Figure 
from the Sea,” and Leslie Wilcox’s “Sentry 
Stand.” 

THE DISCOVERY MUSEUMS (508-264- 
4201), 177 Main Street, Acton. Tues.-Sun., 
9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $6 for each mu- 
seum, or $9 for both. Includes the Children's 
Discovery Museum, housed in a 100-year- 
old Victorian home with ten exhibit areas for 
preschoolers and toddlers; and the Science 
Discovery Museum, including exhibits on 
earth science, astronomy, math, electricity, 
an inventor's workshop, and outdoor exhibit 
space. 

ECOTARIUM (508-929-2700), 222 Harring- 
ton Way, Worcester. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for seniors, students, and ages 3-16. Ongo- 
ing exhibits include “WatersEdge,” exploring 
New England's freshwater wetlands; “Abid- 
ing Locally, Thinking Globally,” an exhibit on 
the fundamentals of energy and energy 
transformation; “Dynamics of the Depths,” in- 
cluding three 440-gallon aquariums contain- 
ing sea life from three Atlantic Ocean re- 
gions; “What Is Life?”, an exhibit examining 
the world of microbes through the perspec- 
tives of ‘science and art; “InfoSpheres,” show- 
ing the scope and variety of communication 
in nature; “Red Fox in Residence”. “Astrono- 
my Comer’; ‘The MicroDiner’; “in Our Neigh- 
borWoods”; “Tree Canopy Walkway.” 
FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (978-345- 
4207), 185 Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat., 
11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Admission $3, 
$2 for seniors, free for students and children. 
Through Jan. 9: “Monadnock.” 

FRANKLIN PARK ZOO (541-5466), 1 
Franklin Park Rd., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
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5 p.m.; Sat. Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission 
$6, $5 for seniors, $3 for ages 2-15. Home to 
over 150 species of mostly endangered or 
threatened animals including snow leopards 
African Tropical Forest,” “Giraffe Savannah 
and “Bongo Congo” featuring bongo ante- 
lope, zebras, ostrich, ibex, auodad sheep and 
vultures 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE (566-1689), 99 Warren St 
Brookline. Sun., 1-4 p.m. Free admission 
Dec. 12: Holiday Open House 
FRUITLANDS MUSEUMS (978-456-3924) 
102 Prospect Hill Rd., Harvard. Daily 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for seniors 
$4 for students, $3 for ages 4-17. Features 
four museums of 19th century American art 
and history, the Picture Gallery, Indian Muse- 
um, Shaker Museum, and Fruitlands Farm- 
house, home of Branson Alcott and his fol- 
lowers in 1843, plus nature trails and a tea 
room. Ongoing: “One Thousand Genera- 
tions”; “The Invention of Childhood”; “Repro- 
duction Seed Boxes by Marty Travis”; “Thore- 
au’s Indian Relics”; “Generations of Tradi- 
tion 
FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000) 
455 Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors and stu- 
dents, $1 for children. Permanent collection 
features over 4,000 pieces of 19th and 20th 
century American art and crafts. Through 
Jan. 2: “The Ninth Triennial.” 
GOLDEN BALL TAVERN MUSEUM (781- 
894-1751), 662 Boston Post Rd., Weston 
Wed. and Sun., 1:30-4 p.m., and by appoint- 
ment. Admission $3, $2 for seniors, free for 
children. The Museum, built in 1768 as an 
inn, houses 18th-century fumishings and in- 
cludes exhibits on “Blue and White China 
“Tavern Ware,” and “Fleece & Flax to Fabric 
tracing the processes used in preparing fiber 
for clothmaking. Spinning, weaving, basket- 
making, and sewing demonstrations held 
monthly 
GROPIUS HOUSE (781-259-8098), 68 
Baker Bridge Rd., Lincoln. Sat.-Sun 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $5, $4.50 for se- 
niors, $2.50 for students and children. A 1938 
house incorporating traditional elements of 
New England architecture and aspects of 
moder design, designed by Walter Gropius 
Tours every hour on the hour 
HERITAGE PLANTATION (508-888-3300) 
Pine and Grove Sts., Sandwich. Closed for 
the season. Admission $9, $8 for seniors 
$4.50 for ages 6-18, free for ages 5 and 
under. Exhibits include “Is She or Isn't He? 
Identifying Gender in Folk Portraits of Chil- 
dren,” featuring 75 children’s portraits by 
American folk artists including Mary and 
Francis Wilcox, John Brewster, Jr., Ruth Hen- 
shaw Bascom, and Horace Bundy; a display 
of over 50 carvings by Elmer Crowell; “Artists 
and Uniforms: The World War II Experience,” 
featuring drawings, prints and paintings de- 
picting various theatres of war, and a display 
of uniforms and artifacts; and “Work, Play 
and Stereotypes: Selections from the MacMil- 
lan Collection of Currier and Ives.” 
HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853- 
6015), 100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., noon-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5.75, $5 for seniors, $4.75 for ages 
6-16, free for ages 5 and under. Ongoing 
Arms and Armor Around the World”; “Battle 
of Grandson”; “The Nightwatchman,” a char- 
coal drawing by Norman Rockwell; “The Ar- 
morer’s Craft.” “Mars and the Muses.” 
HULL LIFESAVING MUSEUM (781-925- 
LIFE), 1117 Nantasket Ave., Huil. Wed.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for seniors 
$1.50 for children 5-17, children under 5 free 
An 1889 U.S. Life Saving Station restored as 
a living history museum. Includes the surf- 
boat Nantasket, watch tower, radio room, and 
lighthouse display. Recent additions include 
a video program on “Shipwrecks, Saviours, 
and Survivors,” and a new exhibit highlighting 
ocean rowing and boat building. Ongoing 
“The South Shore: Lifesaving Birthplace.” 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed., 
Fri.-Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs., noon-9 p.m 
Admission $6, $4 for seniors and students. 
free for children, free after 5 p.m. on Thurs 
Established in 1936 as the first non-collecting 
contemporary art institution in the U.S 
Through Jan. 16: “Sites Unseen: Shimon 
Attie — Photographs and Public Projects, 
1992-1998”; “ICA Artist Prize Exhibition: Am- 
breen Butt.” 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSE- 
UM (566-1401), 280 The Fenway, Boston 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $10 
($11 on Sat.-Sun.), $7 for seniors, $5 for stu- 
dents with ID ($3 on Wed.), free for ages 18 
and under. The museum, built in the style of a 
15th-century Venetian palace, houses more 
than 2500 art objects, with emphasis on Ital- 
ian Renaissance and 17th-century Dutch 
works. Among the highlights are works by 
Rembrandt, Botticelli, Raphael, Titian, and 
Whistler. Guided tours given Fridays at 
2:30 p.m. Through Jan. 2: “Isabella Stewart 
Gardner's Holiday Table.” Through Jan. 30 
“Threads of Dissent.” 
JACKSON HOMESTEAD (552-7238), 527 
Washington St., Newton. Mon.-Thurs., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children and se- 
niors. Home of abolitionist William Jackson, 
includes exhibitions on Newton and regional 
history highlighting the community as an early 
railroad hub and the home itself as a stop on 
the Underground Railroad. Children’s gallery 
features hands-on exhibits. Ongoing: “What 
Makes Community: Sense of Place in Chest- 
nut Hill, Oak Hill & Thompsonville.” Currently 
on view: “Public Works/Public Workers”, “The 
Jacksons’ Contribution to Newton”; “Chil- 
dren's Gallery & Abolition Room”; “Dolls from 
Around the World.” 
JOHN F. KENNEDY LIBRARY AND MUSE- 
UM (929-4523), Morrissey Blvd., Columbia 
Point, Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$8, $6 for students and seniors, $4 for ages 
13-17, free for ages 12 and under. Exhibi- 
tions portraying the life, leadership, and lega- 
cy of President Kennedy through memorabil- 
ia, video presentations, and settings. Ongo- 
ing: “Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy”; 
“Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy: First Lady’; 
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‘John Glenn and the Space Race.” Through 
May 1: “Treasures of the Kennedy Library 
KENDALL WHALING MUSEUM (781-784- 
5642), 27 Everett St., Sharon. Tues.-Sat 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $4 
$3 for students and seniors, $2.50 for chil- 
dren. The Museum's collection of maritime 
art, artifacts, and curiosities covers six cen- 
turies and seven continents including an au- 
thentic whaleboat, historic ship models, whal- 
ing tools, and paintings from Benjamin Rus- 
sell, William Edward Norton, William Brad- 
ford, and others. Exhibits examine Dutch 
British, Japanese, Inuit, Native American 
and African-American whaling. “Whaling in 
the South Seas” exhibit highlights the busi- 
ness of New England whaling from the hunt 
to the final products. Ongoing: “Harpooning 
the Hippo: The Native Hippopotamus Hunt in 
Botswana”; “Wick Ahrens Sculpture.” 
LONGFELLOW NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE (876-4491), 105 Brattle St., Cambridge 
Wed.-Fri., noon-4:30 p.m.; Sat.-Sun 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Built in 1759, this 
Georgian mansion is where George Wash- 
ington planned the siege on Boston during 
the Revolutionary War and later served as 
home to poet Henry Wadsworth Longefellow 
Tour information available at Visitor Informa- 
tion Booth in Harvard Square 
LONGYEAR MUSEUM (277-8943), 120 
Seaver St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
4:15 p.m.; Sun., 1-4:15 p.m. Admission $3 
Museum exhibits explore the life of Christian 
Science founder Mary Baker Eddy through 
artifacts, manuscripts, books, and the bio- 
graphical history of early workers in the Chris- 
tian Science Church circa 1910. Located on 8 
acres including flower gardens, a fountain 
pool, and statues. The Museum also main- 
tains three Massachusetts houses in which 
Eddy lived, at 23 Paradise Road, Swamp- 
scott (599-1853), open Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., 2-5 p.m.; 277 Main St., Ames- 
bury (277-8943), hours by appointment; and 
133 Central St., Stoughton (277-8943), hours 
by appointment. The houses are open May 1 
through Oct. 31, and admission is $2, $1 for 
students. 

LORING-GREENOUGH HOUSE (524-3158) 
12 South St., Jamaica Plain. Open for tours 
Sat., noon-3 p.m. Donation $3, $1 for chil- 
dren. A pre-Revolutionary house on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places decorated in 
period furnishings, costumes, and objets 
dart 

LOWELL NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(978-970-5000), Lowell. Call for hours. Fea- 
tures the Market Mills Visitor Center in the 
former Lowell Manufacturing Company mill 
complex, a 19th century trolley, and the Suf- 
folk Mill 

—Boot Cotton Mills Museum, 400 Foot of 
John St. Daily 1-4 p.m. A re-creation of a 
1920's weave room plus exhibits and video 
programs about the Industrial Revolution 
labor, and Lowell history. In the Boott Mills 
Boardinghouse, an exhibit on “Working Peo- 
ple” focusing on the history of “mill girls” and 
immigrants 

MARBLEHEAD HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
J.0.J. Frost Folk Art Gallery (781-631-1768) 
170 Washington St., Marblehead. Tues.-Sat 
10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. Collection includes images of life in Mar- 
blehead and at sea by folk artist John Ome 
Johnson Frost 

MASSACHUSETTS MUSEUM OF CON- 
TEMPORARY ART (413-664-4481), 87 Mar- 
shall St., North Adams. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $6, $4 for seniors and stu- 
dents. $2 for ages 6-16; free for ages 5 and 
under. Current exhibitions: “Turn Away,” 
video art by Denise Marika; “Natalie Jeremi- 
jenko: Tree Logic”; “Ron Kulvila: Visitations” 
“Billboard”; “The ‘Before’ Pictures.” Ongoing 
in the Clock Tower: a multi-media sound in- 
stallation by Christina Kubisch 

MUSEUM OF AFRO AMERICAN HISTORY 
(742-1854), 46 Joy St. Boston. Mon.-Fri 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Collection includes docu- 
ments, artifacts, and art works pertaining to 
the African American experience in New Eng- 
land. Includes the African Meeting House, the 
oldest standing black church in America; and 
the Abeil Smith School, Boston's first public 
school for Black children and an early home 
of the Abolitionist movement 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 

Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Tues 

10 a.m.-4:45 p.m.; Wed., 10 a.m.-9:45 p.m.; 

Thurs.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 

10 a.m.-5:45 p.m. West Wing open Thurs.- 

Fri. until 9:45 p.m. Admission $12, $10 for se- 

niors and students, free for ages 17 and 

under, $2 after 5 p.m. on Thurs.-Fri., free 
after 4 p.m. on Wed. Mon.-Fri.: introductory 
walks through all collections begin at 

10:30 a.m. and 1:30 p.m.; “Asian, Egyptian, 

and Classical Walks” begin at 11:30 a.m.; 

“American Painting and Decorative Arts 

Walks” begin at 12:30 p.m.; “European Paint- 

ing and Decorative Arts Walks” begin at 

2:30 p.m.; Introductory tours are also offered 

Sat. at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m 

— Permanent Gallery Installations: “Late 

Gothic Gallery,” featuring a restored 15th- 

century stained glass window from Hampton 

Court, 14th- and 15th-century stone, al- 

abaster, and polychrome wood sculptures 

from France and the Netherlands; “Mummy 

Mask Gallery,” a newly renovated Egyptian 

gallery, features primitive masks dating from 

as far back as 2500 B.C.; “European Decora- 
tive Arts from 1950 to the Present”; “John 

Singer Sargent: Studies for MFA and Boston 

Public Library Murals.” 

— Exhibitions: Through Feb. 6: “Pharaohs of 

the Sun: Akhenaten, Nefertiti, Tutankhamen.” 

Tickets $13-$17.50, $6 for ages 17 and 

under. Through April 30: “View From Above 

The Photographs of Bradford Washburn.” 

Through Jan. 17; “Susan Rothenberg: Paint- 

ings from the Nineties.” Through Jan. 23 

“Secret Gardens: Paisley and Kashmir 

Shawis.” Through Jan. 16: “The Paintings of 

Martin Johnson Heade.” Ongoing: “The Art of 

Africa, Oceana, and the Ancient Americas’; 

“Egyptian Funerary Arts and Ancient Near 

East Galleries.” 

— Gallery lectures are free with museum ad- 

mission. Thurs.: at 11 a.m., “Jewels of the 


Nile,” presented by Yvonne Markowitz. Sat.: 
at noon and Wed.: at 6 p.m., “The Paintings 
of Martin Johnson Heade,” presented by 
Ellen Roberts. Sun.: at 2 p.m., “Susan 
Rothenberg,” presented by Catherine Blais 
Following Thurs.: at 11 a.m., “Secret Gar 
dens: The ‘Paisley’ Motif from Kashmir to Eu- 
rope,” presented by Lauren Whitley 
— Dec. 15: at 7:30 p.m. in Remis Auditorium 
“Hymn to the Sun’: Amama in the Context of 
Egyptian Literature,” lecture by John Foster 
MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 
(781-861-6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m 
Free admission. Ongoing: “Lexington 
Alarm’d,” an introduction to Colonial Lexing- 
ton exploring the town’s connection to the 
Revolutionary War; “Initiating America: Three 
Centuries of Lodge Life.” Through Feb. 27 
George Washington: American Symbol 
Dec. 12: at 2 p.m., The Hancock Church 
Handbell Choirs perform 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science 
Park, Boston. Sat.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Fri 
9 a.m.-9 p.m. Admission $10, $7 for seniors 
and ages 3-11. The Museum features the 
theater of electricity (with indoor thunder-and- 
lightning shows daily) and more than 600 
hands-on exhibits. Through Jan. 2: “K’NEX 
Build the Future Now.” Through Jan. 9: “Ex- 
treme Deep: Mission to the Abyss.” Ongoing 
Digital Television: The Revolution in Your 
Living Room”; “Virtual Egypt”; “The Virtual 
Fish Tank”, “The Light House: Beaming 
Bouncing, and Bending Light’; “Messages 
Discovery Center’, “Investigate! A See-For- 
Yourself Exhibit’; “Science in the Park: Play- 
ing with Forces and Motion”, “Seeing Is De- 
ceiving”; “Everest: Roof of the World”; “Living 
on the Edge”; “Human Body Connection 
— Admission to Omni, laser, and planetarium 
shows is $7.50, $5.50 for ages 3-11 and se- 
niors. Ongoing: “Laser Beastie Boys,” Sun 
9:15 p.m.; “Laser Welcome to the Machine. 
Fri.-Sat., 10:30 p.m.; “Laser Space Odyssey 
Fri.-Sun., 5:30 p.m.; “Laser WAAF,” Sun 
8 p.m.; “Laser JAM’N 94.5,” Thurs.-Sat 
8 p.m.; “Laser nine inch nails,” Thurs.-Sat 
9:15 p.m.; “A Brief Mystery of Time,” daily 
“Friday Night Stargazing,” Fri., 8:30 p.m 
‘Welcome to the Universe,” daily 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER OF 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614) 
300 Walnut Ave., Roxbury. Tues.-Sun., 1- 
5 p.m. Ongoing: “Aspelta: A Nubian King's 
Burial Chamber.” Through Jan. 9: “Haitian Art 
at the Millennium.” 
MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522- 
6547), Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St 
Brookline. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admis- 
sion $5, $3 for seniors, students, and ages 6- 
16. Exhibits focus on the automobile and its 
role in American society. Through Nov. 30 
2000: “Great Cars of the Century.” Through 
July 14: “Designing the Land: Weld Garden 
Brookline.” Ongoing: “The Chauffeured Life 
Limousines in the Age of Elegance”; “Private 
Cars to Public Treasures 
NAISMITH MEMORIAL BASKETBALL 
HALL OF FAME (413-781-6500), 1150 West 
Columbus Ave., Springfield. Daily, 9 a.m.- 
6 p.m. Admission $8, $5 for students and se- 
niors, children free. A 48,000 square foot, 
three-level museum highlighting all levels of 
the game, featuring a virtual-reality game, in- 
teractive video monitors, a movie theater 
hoop shoot-out, and historic memorabilia 
Ongoing: a tribute to the history of basketball 
in the Olympic games 
NEW BEDFORD ART MUSEUM (508-961- 
3072), 608 Pleasant St., New Bedford. Wed.- 
Sun., noon-5 p.m.; Thurs. until 7 p.m. Tickets 
$3, $2 for seniors and students, free for ages 
16 and under when accompanied by an adult 
Through Jan. 9: “Presespios: The Treasured 
Tradition of Portuguese Nativity Scenes 
“Stop Asking, We Exist: 25 Contemporary 
African-American Craft Artists”; “Patterns and 
Adomment.” 
NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM (508- 
997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bed- 
ford. Daily,.9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for seniors, $3 for children, free for 
ages 5 and under. Ongoing: “Whalers Go 
West: The Lure of Gold”; “The Chronicle of 
the Blue Whale”; “Moby-Dick: the Men and 
the Voyages”; “Joshua Slocum: Alone 
Around the World”; “A Wind from the North 
The Turn of the Last Century through the 
Eyes of Clifford W. Ashley.” 
NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (973-5200), 
Central Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission 
$12, $10 for seniors, $6 for ages 3-11, free 
for children under 3. More than 70 exhibits 
featuring aquatic animals from Boston Harbor 
to the Amazon River. Includes the 187,000- 
gallon giant ocean tank, where visitors can 
observe coral reef fishes, pick up a horse- 
shoe crab, and observe regularly scheduled 
shark feedings. Other exhibits include “Rivers 
of the Americas,” with animals from the Ama- 
zon and Connecticut Rivers; and the ecology- 
oriented “Boston Harbor: the Place, the Prob- 
lem, the Plan.” Aquarium Harbor Tours de- 
part daily from Central Wharf at 12:30 and 
2:30 p.m. Tickets $9, $7 for teens, $6.50 for 
children. Through Feb. 27: “Coastal 
Rhythms: Creatures on the Edge.” Through 
Feb. 28: “Rare & Historic Nautical Maps.” On- 
going: “Storm over Stellwagen,” interactive 
multimedia aquatic exhibit; “Sounds of the 
Sea”; “Sea Otters”; “Aquarium Medical Cen- 
ter,” a public expansion of the aquarium’s vet- 
erinary care hospital; “The Matthew.” 
NEW ENGLAND PIRATE MUSEUM (978- 
741-2800), 274 Derby St. Salem. Daily, 
9:30 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for chil- 
dren. The museum features a dock-side vil- 
lage, a pirate ship and 80-foot cave, and 60 
life-sized pirates from yesteryear including 
Blackbeard and Captain Kidd. Also depicts 
colonial American life and New England pi- 
rates 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (978- 
452-4207), 18 Shattuck St., Lowell. Tues.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $4, $3 for stu- 
dents and seniors. Through Dec. 31: “Gail 
Binney-Stiles and Bernice McCoy Stone: Col- 
lectors as Quilters.” 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413-298- 
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4100), Stockbridge. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. The Muse- 
um houses Rockwell's studio, and the world’s 
argest collection of his paintings. Ongoing 
My Adventures as’ an Illustrator.” Through 
Jan. 23: “Eye on America: Editorial Illustra- 
tion in the 1990s.” 

OLD NORTH CHURCH (523-6676), 193 
Salem St., Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Tick- 
ets $8, $5 for ages 15 and under. Built in 
1723, Boston's oldest church continues as 
an active Episcopal Church with services 
every Sunday 

OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439 
310 Washington St., Boston. Daily, 10 a.m 
4 p.m. Admission $3, $2.50 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children, free on Sun. A muse- 
um and historic site built in 1729 as a Puritan 
house of worship, the Meeting House served 
as the location for meetings of Colonial revo- 
utionaries leading up to the war for indepen- 
dence 

OLD STATE HOUSE (720-3290), 206 
Washington St., Boston. Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors 
$1 for ages 6-18. Ongoing exhibits detail the 
history of Boston during the Revolution, the 
history of firefighting, the John Hancock fami- 
ly, inns and taverns, and the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court. Also administers a 
Boston reference library and photographic 
resource center at 15 State St. Through 
March 5: “The Bloody Massacre on King 
Street: The Boston Massacre of March 5. 
1770.” Through July 15: “Pirates on Trial in 
Puritan Boston.” Through May 31: “In Her 
Own Hand: A Selection of Women's Diaries 
1778-1939." 

OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347- 
3362), 1 Old Sturbridge Village Rd., Stur- 
bridge. Daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission (valid 
two consecutive days) $16, $15 for seniors, 
$8 for ages 6-15, free for ages 6 and under 
The village is a living history museum with 40 
historical buildings on 200 acres, with cos- 
tumed interpreters demonstrating the work, 
family, and social life of 1830s-era New Eng- 
land. Ongoing: “Picture of Health: Iliness and 
Healing in New England, 1790-1860.” Dec 
12: “The Beginnings of a New England 
Christmas”; “Breakfast on a Farm.” 
ORCHARD HOUSE/HOME OF THE AL- 
COTTS (978-369-4118), 399 Lexington Rd., 
Concord. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat 
10 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Sun., 1-4:30 p.m. Admis- 
sion $6, $5 for students and seniors, $4 for 
ages 6-17, free for ages 5 and under. Home 
of the Alcotts and the site where Louisa May 
Alcott wrote Little Women in 1868. Features 
personal objects and furnishings that be- 
longed to the Alcott family, the Concord 
School of Philosophy, and historical pro- 
grams and exhibitions. The museum offers a 
variety of guided “living history” tours. Dec 
11-12: “High Spirits & Simple Pleasures: A 
Dickens Christmas at Orchard House.” 
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PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 
North Sq., Boston. Daily, 9:30 a.m.-4:15 p.m 
Admission $2.50, $2 for students and se- 
niors, $1 for children. Restored 17th-century 
house owned by Revere during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Next door is the Pierce/Hichborn 
House, a Georgian brick building built circa 
1711 

PEABODY ESSEX MUSEUM (978-745- 
9500), East India Square, Liberty & Essex 
Sts., Salem. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $8.50, $7.50 for se- 
niors and students, $5 for ages 6-16, free for 
children under 5, $20 for families. Museum 
complex on two adjacent city blocks features 
30 galleries, art and architecture from Ameri- 
ca, Asia, and the Pacific, historic house 
tours, and a research library. Through Jan 
31: “Gold Coast Treasures: A Decade of 
American Decorative Art.” Ongoing 
Odyssey: A Journey Into World Art’; “The 
Real Witchcraft Papers”; “A Folk Art Sam- 
pler’: “The Saltonstall Family Portraits.” 

— Liberty Street Building. Tours given at 
2 p.m. daily. The museum features a collec- 
tion of marine paintings and drawineries de- 
voted to porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furni- 
ture, and silver of the China Trade 

— Essex Street Building. Gardens, historic 
houses dating back to 1684, and a research 
library. Museum features silver, glass and ce- 
ramics, portraits and landscape paintings, 
and dolis and toys. Permanent exhibitions: 
“Days of Judgment,” an exhibition commem- 
orating the 300th anniversary of the Salem 
Witch Trials. Guided tours of the John Ward 
House (1684), the Georgian Crowninshield- 
Bentley House (1727), and the Federal Gard- 
ner-Pingree House (1804) 

PLYMOUTH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
(508-746-0012), Plymouth. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
4:30 p.m 

— Harlow Old Fort House, 119 Sandwich St 
Admission $2.50. The 1677 house features 
costumed interpreters demonstrating 17th 
century household crafts including open- 
hearth cooking, weaving, and spinning. 

— Hedge House Museum, 119 Water St. Ad- 
mission $2.50. The Museum is am early 19th 
century house transformed into a gallery 
space displaying the Society's textile collec- 
tion featuring the exhibit “Threads of Life.” 

— Spooner House, 27 North St. Features the 
furnishings of the Spooner family, who occu- 
pied the house from the 1740s through the 
1950s. An exhibit showcases the daily activi- 
ties of the Spooner women. 
PORTER-PHELPS-HUNTINGTON HOUSE 
MUSEUM (413-584-4699), Rte. 47, Hadley 
Sat.-Wed., 1-4:30 p.m. The House, built in 
1752, portrays the activities of a wealthy 
18th-century household and its evolution into 
a 19th-century rural retreat and mid-20th- 
century example of historic preservation. 
QUINCY HOUSE (471-4508), 20 Muirhead 
St., Wollaston. Sat.-Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2. Built as a country estate in 1770, 


the Gregorian house is furnished with arti- 
facts from several generations of the socially 
and politically prominent Quincy family 
SALEM 1630: PIONEER VILLAGE (508- 
744-0991), Forest River park, off West Ave 
Salem. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children. A 
living-history re-creation of Salem in 1630, a 
Puritan fishing village featuring a variety of 
early shelters, gardens, and animals 

SALEM MARITIME NATIONAL HISTORIC 
SITE (978-740-1660), 193 Derby St., Salem 
Daily, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for chil- 
dren and seniors. Features Friendship, a 
replica of the 1797 sailing vessel, West India 
Goods Store, trail-side exhibits, wharts, “Rig- 
ging Shed,” and ranger-guided walking tours 
An orientation film, “To the Farthest Port of 
the Far East,” is shown every half-hour 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m 

SALEM VISITORS CENTER (978-740- 
1689), 2 New Liberty St. Salem. Daily 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibits on the Beverly 
Historical Society, Ropsfield Historical Soci- 
ety, and Salem Sound 2000 

— Stellwagen Bank National Maritime Sanc- 
tuary. Ongoing: Marine life exhibit 

SAUGUS IRON WORKS (781-233-0050) 
244 Central St., Saugus. Daily, 9 a.m.-4 p.m 
Features an operating scale model of the 
17th-Century iron-making process and a 
slide show on the site’s history 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), 1 
Westwood Rd., Somerville. Thurs., 2-7 p.m 
Fri., 2-5 p.m.; Sat., noon-7 p.m. Through May 
28: “In Pleasant Company: Victorian Images 
of Somerville,” photos by Frederic Stone 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(978-452-6775), 25 Shattuck St., Lowell 
Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m 
Admission $3, $2 for seniors and ages 6-17, 
free for ages 6 and under. A showcase for 
New England sports history through interac- 
tive exhibits, computers, videos, mini-the- 
atres, and memorabilia. Currently on view: 
“Harry Agganis: Athlete, Scholar, Gentle- 
man”; “Candlepin Bowling”; “A Salute to the 
50th Anniversary of the Boston Braves”, “Ted 
Williams Tribute”; “Women in Sports”; “The 
Greater Lowell and Merrimack Valley Sports 
Tradition”; baseball photographs by Bill 
Chapman. 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND AT 
THE FLEETCENTER (624-1234), Causeway 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors 
and ages 6-17, free for ages 6 and under. A 
showcase for Boston sports history with ex- 
hibits dedicated to the Celtics, Bruins, Boston 
Garden, and the FleetCenter. Currently on 
view: “Ted Williams: An American Hero.” 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS 
ASSOCIATION (413-263-6800), at the 
Quadrangle, State and Chestnut Sts., 
Springfield. Wed.-Sun., noon-4 p.m. Admis- 
sion $4, $1 for ages 6-18; free for ages 5 and 
under. 
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— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. Through 
Jan. 9: “On the Road with Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton: Images of a Changing America.” 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum 
(413-723-3080). Housed in a neo-Georgian 
structure built in 1927, the museum features 
permanent exhibits of a craftsman’s gallery 
and four period rooms 
— George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum 
(413-733-4214). The museum houses a col- 
lection of 19th-century European and Ameri- 
can paintings, plus Japanese arms and 
armor 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS TRUST HOUSE (978- 
744-0440), 34 Chestnut St., Salem. Mon.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Tickets $3, $2 for se- 
niors and students, free for ages 6 and 
under. House collection includes early Ameri- 
can furnishings, Chinese export porcelains, 
and rare carpets. Carriage house contains 
antique carriages and automobiles 
STONE PARK ZOO (781-438-5100), 149 
Pond St., Stoneham. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat. Sun. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission 
$3, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for children. Home 
to over nine animal exhibits including “Major” 
the 30 year old polar bear, a herd of bison, a 
colony of flamingoes, capybaras (the world’s 
largest rodents), and spider monkeys 
SWATCH MUSEUM (864-1227), 57 JFK St 
Cambridge. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun 
noon-5 p.m. Ongoing: Swatch watches by 
Keith Haring, Christian LaCroix, Sam Fran- 
cis, and others 
THE OLD MANSE (978-369-3909), 269 
Monument St., Concord. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Tours $5.50, $4 for 
seniors and students, $3.50 for ages 6-12 
Historic house where Ralph Waldo Emerson 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne once worked. 

USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426- 

1812), Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston 
Daily, 10 a.m.-5p.m. Free. Ongoing: “Around 
the World in Old Ironsides,” chronicling the 
Constitution's diplomatic mission, and “A 
Look Below the Waterline: Preserving Old 
Ironsides” which explores past and current 
restorations of the boat. Ongoing: “Old Iron- 
sides in War and Peace”; “Strengthening Old 
lronsides.” 

VOLLEYBALL HALL OF FAME (413-536- 
0926), Heritage State Park, 444 Dwight St., 

Holyoke. Tues.-Sat., 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.; 
Sun., noon-4:30 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for seniors and ages 6-17. Features a model 
half-court, Walls of Fame, and interactive ex- 
hibits on the history of the game in the city 
where it was invented in 1895 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (860-278- 
2670), 600 Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.- 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $10, $8 for 
students and seniors, $6 for ages 6-17, free 
for ages 6 and under 6, $3 for all on Thurs 
and on Sat. before noon. Collections of 
American and European paintings and sculp- 
ture, as well as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting 
furniture, and Meissen porcelain. The second 


floor of the Morgan Building features the J 
Pierpont Morgan collection of American dec- 
orative arts. Ongoing: “We Also Served 
African-Americans in the U.S. Military — Se- 
lections from the John H. Motley Collection 
Through Feb. 27: “Images of Childhood in 
Costume & Textiles.” Through Jan. 30 
“About Face,” portraits by Andy Warhol 
WENHAM MUSEUM (978-468-2377), 132 
Main St., Wenham. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Admission $4, $3.50 for seniors, $2 for 
children. The museum houses doll and toy 
collections with period furnishings and cos- 
tumes from as long ago as the 17th-century 
Through Jan. 9: “Les Petites Dames de 
Mode,” mannequins by John R. Burbidge 
Through Feb. 28: “Wenham Ice Industry.” 
Through Feb. 6: “What's Next: Artist's View 
of the Next Millennium.” 

WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART 
(978-452-7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell 
Wed.-Sat., 11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1-4 p.m 
Through Jan. 5: “Janet Lambert-Moore: The 
Last Picture Show.” 

WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799- 
4406), 55 Salisbury St., Worcester. Wed.- 
Fri, 11 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m.; 
Sun., 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $8, $6 for se- 
niors and students, free for ages 17 and 
under. Admission free on Sat. from 10 a.m. to 
noon. The museum includes an extensive 
collection of Asian art in its Chinese 
Japanese, Indian, and Islamic galleries. Ko- 
rean ceramics from the 5th and 6th centuries 
are on display. The Marianne E. Gibson 
Gallery includes works by John Singleton 
Copley, James Peale, Robert Fulton, and 
Edward Savage. Through Jan. 2: “Alphonse 
Mucha: The Spirit of Art Nouveau.” Through 
Jan. 23: “Hiroshige: 53 Stations on the Tokai- 
do.” 

WORCESTER HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
(508-753-8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. 1-4 p.m. Ad- 
mission $2, children free. Collects, pre- 
serves, and interprets the history of Worces- 
ter in all subject areas and time periods. Sal- 
isbury Mansion is a historic house museum 
restored to the period of the 1830s. 


photography 


ADDISON HOLMES GALLERY (508-255- 
6200), 43 South Orleans Rd., Orleans. Call 
for hours. Through Dec. 31: photos by Don 
Krohn 

ATELIER 564 (332-9670), 564 Comm 
Ave., Newton. Mon.-Sat., noon-8 p.m 
Through Jan. 5: surrealist paintings by Ju- 
lian Landa. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY Photographic Re- 
source Center (353-0700), 602 Comm 
Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun., noon-5 p.m.; 
Thurs., noon-8 p.m. Tickets $3; $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors. Through Dec. 17: “Gath- 
ering Information: Photography and the 


Media.” Through April 28: “Photography in 
Human Experience.’ 

BROOKS SCHOOL Lehman Art Center 
(978-725-6232), 1160 Great Pond Rd 
North Andover. Tues.-Fri., 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m 
Sat., 8:30 a.m.-noon; Sun., 2:30-5 p.m 
Through Dec. 15: “Interiors,” paintings by 
Sarah B. Vespermann 

CAMBRIDGE CITY-WIDE SENIOR CEN- 
TER (349-4380), 806 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Call for hours. Dec. 11: at 10 a.m 
‘Through Their Eyes 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS 
CENTER (577-1400), 41 Second St., Cam- 
bridge. Daily, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec 
30: “Marcus Halevi: Courage and Resilien- 
cy’; “The Asian American.’ 
CREIGER-DANE GALLERY (536-8088) 
36 Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat 
10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 30: “What 
Is Art?” photos by Karen Davis 

DESIGNS FOR LIVING (536-6150), 52 
Queensberry St., Boston. Thurs.-Tues 
9 a.m.-9 p.m.; Wed., 9 a.m.-noon. Through 
Dec. 31: “Sylvia Stagg-Giuliano: Reveries.” 
DIESEL CAFE (629-8717), 257 Elm St 
Somerville. Call for hours. Through Dec. 29 
photos by Kelly Davidson 

DISTILLERY (464-3561), 516 East Second 
St., South Boston. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat., noon-5 p.m 

— Artists Foundation Galleries and Video 
Room. Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 18 
“Gary Duehr: Articles of Faith.” 

FRENCH LIBRARY AND CULTURAL 
CENTER (266-4351), 53 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Tues.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Fri.- 
Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 30: “Fes- 
tive Fragments,” photos by Caterine Mili- 
naire 

GALLERY BERSHAD (629-9400), 99 
Dover St., Somerville. Wed.-Thurs., Sun 
noon-6 p.m.; Fri.-Sat., noon-8 p.m. Through 
Dec. 12: “Architecture in Mind.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge 

— Harvard University Museum of Cultural 
and Natural History (495-3045), 26 Oxford 
St. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m 
Admission $5, $4 for students and seniors, 
$3 for ages 3-13. Currently on view: “Brad- 
ford Washburn: The Highest Peaks.” 
HOLLYWOOD ESPRESSO (497-7766), 
1736 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat., 
7 am.-11 p.m.; Sun., 8 a.m.-11 p.m 
Through Dec. 20: photos by Joshua T. Wild- 
man. 

JAMES JOSEPH SALON (776-1472), 168 
Newbury St., Boston. Call for hours. Ongo- 
ing: “Nightclubbing,” black-and-white pho- 
tographs by Lisa Arielle Allen. 

LEE GALLERY (781-729-7445), One Mt 
Vernon St., Winchester. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.- 
5:30 p.m. Through Dec. 30: “Jack Delano 
Vintage Farm Security Administration Pho- 
tos from the 1930s.” 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
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NOLOGY, Cambridge 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass 
Ave. Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3. Ongoing: “Flash- 
es of Inspiration: The Work of Doc Edger- 
ton.” 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. The Gallery 
houses Charles Lewis's color photos, which 
use advanced techniques such as pho- 
tomacrography, photomicrography, interfer- 
ometry, thermography, and light polariza- 
tion. Through Jan. 28: “MIT, Alvar Aalto 
and the Design of Baker House.” 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOUSE Doric 
Hall (576-7894), Beacon Hill, Boston. Mon.- 
Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Dec. 10-17: “Art of the 
Ocean Spray Harvest.” 

MPG (437-1596), 285 Newbury St., Boston 
Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m 
Through Jan. 3: works by Peter Harris, Juli- 
et van Otteren, and David Plowden 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY Gallery One (437-1868), 537 
Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Henry Horenstein: 
Creatures.” 

SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUES HEADQUAR- 
TERS (570-9105), 1 Bowdoin Sq., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Feb. 12 
“Boston Close Up: Windows on a New Cen- 
tury.” 

1369 COFFEEHOUSE (576-4600), 757 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Daily 8 a.m.- 
10 p.m. Through Jan. 1: works by Deb Gor- 
don. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE Davis Museum 
and Cultural Center (781-283-2051), 106 
Central St., Wellesley. Tues., Fri.-Sat. 
11 a.m.-5 p.m.; Wed.-Thurs. 11 a.m.- 
8 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Jan. 9: “Vil- 
lage Works: Photographs by Yunnan 
Women.” 


schools & 
universities 


BABSON COLLEGE Horn Gallery, (781- 
239-5682), Horn Library, Wellesley. Sun.- 
Wed., noon-4 p.m.; Thurs., 4-8 p.m. Through 
Dec. 9: humorous paintings of U.S. currency 
by JSG Boggs. 

BOSTON COLLEGE McMullen Museum 
(552-8100), Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri., 
11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m 
Through Dec. 12: “Irish Art Now: From the 
Poetic to the Political.” 

— Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. Library (552-4470). 
Mon.-Sat., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Ongoing: “Tip’ 
O'Neill Memorial Exhibit.” 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY (353-3349). 

— 808 Gallery (353-5707), 808 Comm Ave. 
Call for hours. Dec. 10-14: Holiday Exhibi- 
tion and Sale. 


— Boston University Art Gallery (353-3330) 
School for the Arts, 855 Comm. Ave. Tues.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m; Sat-Sun., 1-5 p.m 
Through Dec. 12: “Carrie Mae Weems and 
Ellen Rothenberg: Telling Histories.” 

— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3736), 771 
Comm. Ave. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-10 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: “Collected Papers and Artifacts of Brad- 
ford Washbum”; “A View from the Vault: An 
Introduction to Special Collections”; “Jewish 
Ritual Silver from the Samuel Weisburg 
Memorial Collection”; “Martin Luther King 
Jr.: Tribulations and Triumphs”; “The Bette 
Davis Archive: The Legacy of a Film Leg- 
end.” 

— George Sherman Union Gallery (358- 
0295), 775 Comm Ave. Tues.-Fri., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 17 
paintings by Bryce Vinodurov 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE Museum of Art (207- 
725-3275), 9400 College Station, Brunswick, 
ME. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 2- 
5 p.m. Permanent collection includes Ameri- 
can portraiture from the eighteenth to the 
early twentieth century, European Art 
gallery, and Art and Life in the Ancient 
Mediterranean installation. Through Dec. 12: 
“Abelardo Morell and the Camera Eye.” 
BRADFORD COLLEGE Laura Knott Gallery 
(978-372-7161), 320 South Main St., Haver- 
hill. Mon.-Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m 
Free. Through Dec. 20: faculty exhibit. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY Rose Art Museum 
(781-736-3434), Waltham. Tues.-Sun., 
noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. Free 
Through Dec. 19: paintings and motion pic- 
tures by David Reed; contemporary abstract 
painting exhibit 

— Farber Library (781-736-4675). Through 
Dec. 17: “Charlotte Salmon: Life or The- 
ater?” 

— Goldfarb Library (781-736-4682). Mon.- 
Fri, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 31: “The 
People’s Attorney: The Life of Louis D. Bran- 
deis, 1856-1941.” 

— Dreitzer Gallery, Spingold Theater Center, 
415 South St. Through Dec. 10: “Embrace 
the Schmaltz,” paintings by Kanishka Raja. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY List Arts Center 
(401-863-2932), 64 College St., Providence, 
Ri. Mon.-Fri, 11 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., 1- 
4p.m. 

— Haffenreffer Museum of Anthropology 
(401-253-8388). Sat-Sun, 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: “Tourist Art’; “Passionate Hobby: 
Rudolf Frederick Haffenreffer and the King 
Philip Museum”; “African Worlds, African Art: 
The William W. Brill Collection”; “Hopi Katsi- 
na Dolls: Ancestor Spirit Carvings.” 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE Lillian Immig 
Gallery (264-7611), 400 The Fenway, 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs., 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Dec. 16: “Heidi Whitman: Heads.” 
ENDICOTT COLLEGE Broudo Gallery (978- 
232-2250), 376 Hale St., Beverly. Mon.-Fri., 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 20: works by 
Claudia Whitman. 


EVOS ARTS INSTITUTE (978-251-8138) 
100 Middie St., Lowell. Call for hours 
Through Dec. 31: “Cyber Mass Eve Exhibi- 
tion and Costume Ball.” 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE 
COLLEGE, Cambridge 

— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University 
(524-1718), 125 Arborway, Jamaica Plain 
Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
4 p.m. More than 6500 species of plants in a 
265-acre botanical garden designed by 
Frederick Law Olmsted 

— Busch-Reisinger Museum (495-2397), 32 
Quincy St. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun 

1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for 
Students, free for ages 17 and under. Free 
admission all day Wed. and on Sat. from 
10 a.m. to noon. Tours Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m 
Features Central and Northern European 
art, including late medieval, Renaissance 
and Baroque sculpture, 16th-century paint- 
ing, and 18th-century porcelain. Features a 
collection of 20th-century German works. 

— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m 
Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $3 for stu- 
dents, free for ages 17 and under. Free ad- 
mission all day Wed. and on Sat. from 
10 a.m. to noon. Tours Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m 
The decorative arts gallery includes 17th- 
and 18th-century British and American sil- 
ver, furniture, and porcelain. The Maurice 
Wertheim Collection of Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist works has re-opened 
Through March 26: “The Shape of Content 
The Stephen Lee Taller Ben Shahn Archive 
at Harvard.” Through Jan. 23: “Lifeworld: 
Portrait and Landscape in Netherlandish 
Prints.” 

— Houghton Library (495-2444), Harvard 
Yard near Mass. Ave. and Quincy St. Mon.- 
Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-1 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: “Ucrainica at Harvard: The Ukrainian 
Research Institute's 25th Anniversary Exhi- 
bition.” 

— Harvard University Museum of Natural 
History (495-3045), 26 Oxford St. Mon.-Sat. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, 
$4 for students and seniors, $3 for ages 3- 
13. The Botanical Museum features exhibits 
on archaeobotany, ethnobotany, paleob- 
otany, economic botany, and orchid taxono- 
my. The Mineralogical and Geological Muse- 
ums feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The Muse- 
um of Comparative Zoology covers species 
from the earliest fossil invertebrates and rep- 
tiles to fish and reptiles alive today. Exhibi- 
tions also include whale skeletons, the 
largest turtle shell ever found, the Harvard 
mastodon, and a 42-foot-long kronosaurus, 
the only complete and mounted model of the 
sea reptile in the country. Ongoing exhibits 
include “The Ware Collection of Glass Mod- 
els and Plants,” including more than 3,000 
glass flowers; “Modeling Nature,” an exhibit 
on glass and its use as an artistic and scien- 





tific medium; “Birthstones”; “The Geology 
and Mineralogy of Limestone Caves”, a 
“Great Mammal” hall; the Romer Hall of Ver- 
tebrate Paleontology; “Encounters with the 
Americas,” exploring pre-1492 American civ- 
ilizations 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology (495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Col- 
lection includes North American Indian arti- 
facts, pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and 
South America, and objects representing the 
Paleolithic and Iron Age cultures of Europe 
Dec. 9-Oct. 1: “Heads and Tales: Adorn- 
ments from Africa.” 

— Tozzer Library, 21 Divinity Ave. Ongoing 
“The Raven and the Loon: Inuit Prints and 
Sculptures from the Chauncey C. Nash Col- 
lection.” 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400) 
485 Broadway. Mon.-Sat., 10 a.m.-5 p.m 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, 
$3 for students, free for ages 17 and under 
Free admission all day Wed. and on Sat 
from 10 a.m. to noon. Docent tours Tues.- 
Fri. at noon. The second and fourth floors 
feature a permanent collection of works from 
Oriental, Islamic, Roman, and other ancient 
cultures. Also features selections from the 
Stuart Cary Welch collection of Islamic and 
Later Indian Art. Through Jan. 2: “Letters in 
Gold: Ottoman Calligraphy from Sakip Sa- 
banci Museum, Sabanci University, Istan- 
bul”; “A Grand Legacy: Arts of the Ottoman 
Empire.” Through Feb. 13: “Nature as 
Metaphor: Paintings from China, Korea, and 
Japan.” 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), Radcliffe 
College, 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Betty Friedan and 
the Making of the Feminine Mystique: The 
American Left, the Cold War, and Modern 
Feminism”; “Women in Focus,” photos from 
the Schlesinger Library 

— Semitic Museum (495-4631), 6 Divinity 
Ave. Mon.-Fri, 10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun., 1- 
4 p.m. Ongoing: “Nuzi and the Hurrians: 
Fragments from a Forgotten Past”; “Ancient 
Cyprus: The Cesnola Collection”; “The Pyra- 
mids and the Sphinx: 100 Years of American 
Archaeology at Giza.” 

— Widener Library (495-2444). Mon.-Fri., 
9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Memorial Rotunda open 
Mon.-Fri., 9:30 a.m.-10:45 a.m., 11:15 a.m.- 
2:45 p.m., and 3:15-4:30 p.m. Ongoing: “The 
Incredible Ditch: A Bicentennial Celebration 
of the Middlesex Canal.” 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
Bakalar Gallery (232-1555), 623 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 10 a.m.-6 p.m.; Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Sa Schioff: 
Projects.” Through Dec. 23: “Makato Saito: 
The Art of the Poster’; “somewhen.” 

— Student Life Gallery., Kennedy Building. 
2nd Fl. Mon.-Fri, 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Ongoing: 
“Under Pressure.” 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 


NOLOGY, Cambridge 

— Wolk Gallery (258-9106), Building 7, 3rd 
Floor, 77 Mass. Ave. Through Jan. 7 
“Mecanoo Architects: Recent Work 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass 
Ave. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 28 
“Dreams in Brick and Mortar: MIT, Alvar 
Aalto, and the Design of Baker House 

— Dean's Gallery (253-9455), 50 Memorial 
Dr. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 21 
“Theresa Dietrich: Boston Architecture Col- 
lages.” 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 
Ames St., Cambridge. Tues.-Thurs., Sat.- 
Sun., noon-6 p.m.; Fri., noon-8 p.m. Through 
Jan. 2: “Meanwhile the Girls Were Playing 
installation by Maria Magdalena Campos- 
Pons; paintings by Gregory Gillespie 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave 
Tues.-Fri., 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $3. Ongoing: “Gestural 
Engineering: The Sculpture of Arthur Gan- 
son”; “Holography: Artists and Inventors” 
“MIT Hall of Hacks,” chronicles of MIT's his- 
tory of pranks, wit, and wizardry; “Math in 
3D,” sculptures by Morton G. Bradley, Jr.; 
“MathSpace,” a hands-on exploration of ge- 
ometry. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-5492), 55 
Mass. Ave. Mon.-Sun. 9 a.m.-8 p.m. Ongo- 
ing: “Ship Models: The Evolution of Ship De- 
sign.” Ongoing: “Deep Frontiers: Ocean En- 
gineering at MIT.” 

— Women's Studies Program (253-8844), 
Rm. 14E-316, 77 Mass. Ave. Call for hours. 
Ongoing: “Women at MIT.” 

— Strobe Alley (253-4629), 77 Mass. Ave 
Call for hours. Ongoing: “Never Stop Learn- 
ing: The Life and Legacy of Harold Edger- 
ton.” 

MONTSERRAT COLLEGE OF ART 
GALLERY (978-922-8222), 23 Essex St., 
Beverly. Mon.-Tues., Thurs.-Fri., 11 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Wed., 11 a.m.-7 p.m.; Sat., noon- 
4 p.m. Through Dec. 16: mixed-media prints 
by Haig Demarjian. Through Dec. 11: “Con- 
temporary Asian Artwork from the LeWitt 
Collection.” 

MOUNT IDA COLLEGE (928-4654), 777 
Dedham St., Newton. Tues.-Fri., Sun., 3- 
7 p.m.; Sat., 1-4 p.m. Through Dec. 17: fac- 
ulty exhibit 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY (373- 
2249), Boston 

— Ryder Hall Atrium, 147 Forsyth St. Daily, 
7 a.m.-11 p.m. Ongoing: “Recent Urban De- 
sign: Work in Boston.” 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY Addison Gallery of 
American Art (978-749-4015), Rte. 28 & 
Chapel Ave., Andover. Tues.-Sat., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Permanent collection 
includes works by Winslow Homer, Maud 
Morgan, Allan Crite, and Justin Kirchoff. 
Through Jan. 2: “Referencing the Past.” 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE Hess Gallery 
(731-7157), 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill 
Mon.-Thurs., 8:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri., 
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8:30 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat., noon-5 p.m.; Sun., 2- 
10 p.m. Through Jan. 27: “Earth Memories 
at the Millennium,” paintings by Sloat Shaw 
Reception Dec. 9, 7-9 p.m 

REGIS COLLEGE, 235 Wellesley St., West- 
on 

— Speliman Museum of Stamps & Postal 
History (781-894-6735). Thurs.-Sun., noon- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for students and se- 
niors, free for ages 16 and under. Exhibits 
include U.S. Regular Issues (1847-1936) 

— Carney Gallery (781-768-7034). Mon.- 
Fri., 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 19: instal- 
lation by Mags Harries 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Museum of Art (401-454-6500), 224 Benefit 
St., Providence, Ri. Tues.-Sun., 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $2 for 
students, $1 for ages 5-18. Through Feb. 6 
“Ernesto Pujol: Memory of Surfaces.” 
Through Jan. 2: RISD faculty show. Through 
Dec. 26: “Courtly Arts of the Later Islamic 
Empires.” Ongoing: “Focus on Form: Ameri- 
can Fumiture from the Museum's Collec- 
tion’; “The Center Cannot Hold: Art from 
1900-1920.” 

SALEM STATE COLLEGE Winifsky Art 
Gallery (978-542-6999), 352 Lafayette St., 
Salem. Call for hours. Through Dec. 22: fac- 
ulty exhibit 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS Grossman Gallery (369-3718), 230 
The Fenway, Boston. Tues., Fri.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Wed.-Thurs., 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; 
Sun., 1-5 p.m. Dec. 9-12: December Exhibi- 
tion and Sale 

SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY New England 
School of Art & Design Gallery (536-0383) 
81 Arlington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.- 
7 p.m.; Sat., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Jan. 13. 
“Sleeping Beauty.” 

THAYER ACADEMY (781-843-3580), 745 
Washington St., Braintree. Mon.-Fri., 
10 a.m.-3 p.m. Through Dec. 10: digital im- 
ages and mixed media by Susan Levan. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY Aidekman Arts Center 
(627-3518), Medford. Wed.-Sat., noon- 
8 p.m.; Sun., noon-5 p.m. Through Dec. 19 
“Imagenes e Historias,” Chicana altar-in- 
spired art 

WHEATON COLLEGE Watson Fine Arts 
Center (508-285-8235), Norton. Mon.-Sat., 
12:30-4:30 p.m. Through Dec. 15: paintings 
by Judy Lapides. 

— Wallace Library. Through Dec. 17 
“Parabolic Strands: Distant, Distant Blue,” 
Yyds. group exhibit. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART 
(413-597-2429), Williamstown. Tues.-Sat., 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun., 1-5 p.m. Permanent col- 
lection features European and American 
paintings from the 18th, 19th, and 20th cen- 
turies. Through Dec. 12: “The Dig: Thirty 
Years of Excavations at Psalmodi, France”; 
“African Art from the Brooklyn Museum of Art.” 
Through Jan. 23: “The Panama Canal and the 
Art of Construction”; “Amy Podmore: Whorl.” 
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shall St. Boston 617-367-0055 pa | 
yarters of the revolution, located on the Freedom 
ring live entertainment Wednesday—Saturday, 

saad nightly. Great place to meet. 








The Last Drop 
; : 421 eee St, Boston 617-262-5555 : 
a A hidden meny and lunch specials daily. Maryann’s 
150 Canal St. Boston 617-722-9321 kee. mosaic tile floor, brick 1937 Beacon St. Brighton 
Jimmy Mac’s of Boston, the place to go ranite bier and a mahogany bar exude casual Open seven days a ack until 2 a.m. Come in and 
before and after all sports events. elegance. Open until 2 a.m. : enjoy our jukebox, pinball and video machines. 








Our Hause West 











1277 Commonwealth Ave. Allston 617- 728-3228 ec P x. Bu ke’ 
sa addy urke’s Pub 
: ‘elses nade. mpetors 2 Nea ~~ ¥89-Portlend St. Boston 617-367-8370 
Tn mri ot Wenctions, Mer PR a ae Come to Paddy Burke’s Pub, Boston’s best Irish p pub, 





food, tor floors of fun, billiords 


§ %Good Time Emporium Come to the International Pub '& Restaurant, located in the Financial 
“a0 ssembly Square Dr. Somerville 617-628-5559 District, for good food, live music and billiards. Open Monday-Friday 





ondles pool tables, 22 large-screen TVs, laser tag and much more. 


Ramrod /Machine 

1254/1256 Boylston St. Boston 617-266-2986 or 

617-536-1950 The Thirsty Scholar 
Ramrod is ne seven days a week, 12 p.m.—2 a.m. New England’s Se ies ‘4 Somerville 617-497-2294 
premier leat 

Machine, Boston’s slick new gay dance club, open ; Digg ; ; 
Monday-Thursday-Friday-Soturdey 10 p.m.-2 o.m. | jggteriaiamnont, and a six-foot big screen for your favorite sport events. 





Amen 

21-23 Foster St. Worcester 508-754-7742 

Amen, Worcester’s premier gay and lesbian nightclub, featuring 
the best in high energy and aie Wednesday—Sunday. 

























Beckett’s Pub 

1098 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 617-713-3914 

No strangers here, just friends who haven’t yet been introduced. Great 
food, pool tables, live music Thursday and Saturday, trivia Wednesday. 


Common Ground Bar & Grill 


85 Harvard Ave. Allston 617-783-2071 Dad’s Beantown Diner 

Every Wednesday features a Mod Night ‘Go-Go’ and reggae on 911 Boylston St. Boston 617-296-3237 
Thursdays. Weekends showcase local bands and DJs. Full menu. K welds etiesialace: Guek Siiuliiiteiie 
Come and find your common ground. i 8-2. Teesd Neola. o Y . 


The International Pub 
184 High St. Boston 617-542-4747 


e Emporium. Full restaurant and bar, hundreds of video games, 11:30 a.m.—2 a.m., Saturday 7 p.m.-2 a.m. 


Monkey Club 
5 E. Merrimack St. Lowell 978-441-3919 


Monkey Club, Lowell’s biggest laser light dance party, open 


Thursday-Saturday from 9-2. Book an office party on Friday 100 Warrenton St. Boston 617-482-0930 
book - private function. Come see Boston’s hottest comedians at Nicks Comedy 


5-8 or 
Stop, in the heart of the Theatre District. Shows every 
Friday and Saturday. Call for more info. 


Nicks Comedy Stop 


ef, denim, bear, uniform bor. Sunday mandance @F pm. rh, Thirsty Scholar, good food and good company. Full menu — 10 a.m. until 10 p.m., 


The White Horse Tavern Be Ne ee 
116 Brighton Ave. Allston 617-254-6633 “Wee, 16 mg “tar.” 1.1 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


A classy eating place. Exposed brick, mahogany bar and 
slide-open front windows. Pool tables, jukebox, satellite 
TV, > ge seven days until midnight, Sunday brunch. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


Bar information subject to change. 
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BARKING 


RESTAURANT 





CRAB 


wED 


Access by land or by sea 

Lunch & Dinner 11:30 AM to 11:00 PM 
Over the Northern Avenue Bridge 

88 Sleeper Street, Boston / 
617 426 CRAB 


DECK OPEN 


overlooking boston harbor 





The House of Edible Arts 


JAPANESE CUISINE 
10 Langley Road 
Newton Centre 


Tel: G69-S 500 


Dining-in or, Take-out 


‘Change Is the law of life. And those 
who look only to the past or present 


are certain to miss the future.’ 
John F. Kennedy 


BOLD NEW MENU 


Rabbit Taquitos las stuttod 
a Ch AS 2) Blue & yellow corn tortillas stuffed with qround rabbit, onion, cilantro, cumin and 


ary 


| , | weit 4 cour 
Daprixd, Served with salsa 1d SOUT ¢ 


Marinated Flank Steak tag 
Pan-Fried Chicken| featuring Japanese Bread Crumb Coated Chicken Breast, served over Garlic Mashed 


Potatoes with a light Cajun Cream Sauce, Bacon Crumbles and Scallion 


Sugarcane Seared Salmon mame eae TAG 
(Macaroni and Cheese featuring \ anadian Bacor and Smoked Gouda 


ashed Potatoes with a Wart ano and Sweet Corn Salsa 

















ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY MILLIONAIRE 


Boston 


ALLSTON/BRIGHTON 
COMMON GROUND, 85 Harvard 
Ave., Aliston, 783-2071. $5-$12. To go 
with a good pint of Guinness and 
nightly music, the kitchen at this Irish- 
themed bar tums out pub food from 
burgers to gourmet pizzas — not to 
mention a mean plate of sweet-potato 
fries. 

GRASSHOPPER, 1 North Beacon St., 
Allston, 254-8883. $7-$12. Vegan din- 
ing reaches new heights of elegance 
and excellence in this Chinese-Viet- 
namese restaurant entirely without 
meat stock, fish sauce, oyster sauce, 
or shrimp paste. Don’t miss vegi-“beef” 
with Chinese broccoli, the vegetarian 
dumplings, spicy curry lemongrass 
anything, or the “house nest” of fresh 
fried taro with five kinds of fake meat 
and just as many real vegetables 
RANGOLI, 129 Brighton Ave., Allston, 
562-0200. $5-$13. Something new to 
this area — South Indian food (gener- 
ally spicier, more fried, and more vege- 
tarian than the more familiar North In- 
dian dishes). The dishes are so indi- 
vidualistically flavored that it’s like Indi- 
an cuisine in Technicolor. Especially 
the crunchy-sweet samosa-bhel, the 
Satisfying pav bhaji, masala dosa, and 
idli-sambhar. You can also fall back on 
the familiar tandoori dishes, vindaloo, 
chaat, and such. 

TASCA, 1612 Comm Ave, 730-8002. 
$10-$15. Our advice is to stick to tapas 
(bar snacks) in what looks more like a 
sit-down dining room than the kind of 
loud tapas bar Spaniards call a tasca. 
Good Spanish wine list, so have a fino 
and some fried calamares, and enjoy. 
UVA, 1418 Comm Ave, 566-5670. 
$9.50-$22. A happening trattoria with a 
way-cool wine list. Superb antipasti 
and desserts. Try the grilled entrées, 
or custom-build your own pizza or dish 
of homemade pasta. 


BACK BAY 

ABE & LOUIE’S, 793 Boylston St. 
Boston, (617) 536-6300. $17-$30. At 
last, a truly Bostonian steakhouse, with 
the New York trimmings but not too 
much of the New York baloney. Defi- 
nitely an older crowd than other 
restaurants under the same ownership 
(Charley’s Eating and Drinking Saloon; 
Papa Razzi), and not for blue jeans, 
but awfully good eating if you love 
beef, and surround it with crabcakes, 
smothered onions, creamed spinach, 
and cheesecake or créme brilée for 
dessert. 

ANAGO, 65 Exeter St. (Lenox Hotel), 
Boston, 266-6222. $18-$32. An ex- 
panded and upmarket version of Cam- 
bridge’s old Anago Bistro, serving Ital- 
ian-inspired food that makes up in in- 
tensity what it lacks in restraint. The 
space is high-toned (and high- 
ceilinged) without being snooty, and 
the crowd is posh and very lawerly. BR 
Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

ARMANI CAFE, 214 Newbury St., 
Boston, 437-0909. $13-$28 (lunch, $7- 
$15). Elegant room, if you ignore the 
Standing joke of waiters in black pants, 
black shoes, and black T-shirts. Pretty 
good northern Italian food — especial- 
ly the authentic risottos and the long 
list of desserts. You will, of course, 
want to dress up. 

BAJA MEXICAN CANTINA, 111 Dart- 
mouth St., Boston, 262-7575. $6-$10 
Serves California Mexican food rather 
than “authentic” Mexican, but does so 
with spirit and skill. Most authentic 
Mexican restaurants, after all, don't 
have Baja’s wonderful “ultimate choco- 
late cake,” or its grilled salmon que- 
sadilla, or a heavenly roasted garlic 
memela (close your eyes — it’s pizza). 
BR Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

BIBA, 272 Boyiston St., Boston, 426- 
7878. $14-$39. The restaurant all 
Boston keeps talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold décor and 
bolder food flavors. Ultra-trendy — 
fried food, strange foodstuffs, and fa- 
miliar foods done as never before. 
Tremendous fun. BR Sun., 11:30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. 

BLUE CAT CAFE, 94 Mass Ave, 
Boston, (617) 247-9922. $8-$15. The 
latest “restaurant concept” to rotate 
into this roomy bar-restaurant space 
(ex-Café Mojo, ex-575) has a jazz 
motif and the most upscale tumtable 
stand we've ever seen. The action 
seems to be mostly in the bar, but 
there’s something to be said for eating 
at the all-booth restaurant, especially if 
you order the wasabi tuna salad, muf- 
fuletta sandwich, or “Southwest style” 


hanger steak. 

BOMBAY CAFE, 175 Mass Ave, 
Boston, 247-0555. $8-$16. A store- 
front with a good, standard menu, 
somewhat richer in seafood and fried 
foods than many, and with enough 
non-spicy dishes to satisfy parents 
from lowa. Anything made with chick- 
en tikka will be good, as will shrimp 
samosas, stuffed nan, mint paratha, 
and tandoori shrimp. 

CAFE LOUIS, 234 Berkeley Street, 
Boston, (617) 266-4680. $16-$30. This 
tiny, excellent café at the famously ex- 
clusive clothing store Louis has 
bounced back smartly from the loss of 
star chef Michael Schiow by totally re- 
tooling its menu — what was once pre- 
cise and French is now wood-grilled 
and Italian. Swanky antipasto, very 
nice pasta, mind-bending pizza. 

THE CAPITAL GRILLE, 359 Newbury 
St., Boston, 262-8900. $17-$28. An 
upscale steakhouse with aged steaks 
almost as good as Morton's in a tonier 
atmosphere. Overpriced wines and 
underpriced desserts. Stick to the pro- 
tein (great swordfish, too) and salads, 
maybe the potatoes. 

CLIO, 370A Comm Ave (Eliot Hotel), 
Boston, 536-7200. $24-$36. Chef Ken 
Oringer is at the top of his game, with a 
cuisine of focused flavors and sculp- 




















tural precision: foie gras, intense 
seared hanger steak, scallops on a 
pedestal of salt. Maybe the best meal 
in the city right now. The distinguished, 
leopard-carpeted dining room couldn't 
be more different from the Eliot 
Lounge, which used to occupy this 
space. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
GYUHAMA, 827 Boylston St., Boston, 
437-0188. $11-$20. Vies with Ginza 
for the honor of best sushi in the city. 
The restaurant side, with tables and a 
sushi bar and a few traditional 
screened-off rooms, fills up nightly with 
earnest sushi fans; the bar side, louder 
and smokier, is a pit stop for the the 
black-clad international under-25 set. 
THE JEWEL OF NEWBURY, 254 
Newbury Street, Boston , 536-5523. 
$18-$26. Along the souk of Newbury 
Street, a posh if pricey Moroccan 
restaurant invites you to slow down 
over couscous, or fresh seafood soups 
and stews. 

KASHMIR, 279 Newbury St., Boston, 
536-1695. $10-$15 (lunch, $4-$6). At 
last, an Indian restaurant as beautifully 
decorated and designed as the fancy 
Thai restaurants. Plenty of wham in 
the food, too, from the samosas and 
humble vegetarian curries up to the 
tandoori rack of lamb, presented with 
the chops impaled on swords. As the 
name suggests, the strengths are tan- 
doori (don’t miss the nan) and creamy 
sauces with real cilantro. BR Sat. and 
Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

MIYAKO, 279a Newbury St., Boston, 
236-0222. $12-$24. The strengths are 
service, sushi-by-the-piece, and a long 
list of unusual appetizers and small 
plates. Vegetarians have the most 
novel choices, but the familiar dishes 
are there, including a smoked-salmon 
cocktail served to look like sashimi. 
Minimalist blue-gray space rewards 
dressing up. 

THE OTHER SIDE COSMIC CAFE, 
407 Newbury St. Ext., Boston, 536- 
9477. $3-$6. New Bohemian café with 
cheap West Coast sandwiches (on ter- 
rific breads) and fresh juices, including 
“a dose of wheatgrass juice.” Home- 
made pie. Seattle soundtrack. 
PARISH CAFE, 361 Boylston St., 
Boston, 247-4777. $9-$11. At last, a 
bar with sandwiches named after 
celebrities, where the celebrities can 
actually cook. Chefs, in fact. Boston’s 
celebrity chefs designed some nifty 
sandwiches and salads, and a young 
staff makes them with top-shelf ingre- 
dients. And serves them with some in- 
teresting American wines and world 
beers. A conversation-maker for peo- 
ple interested in food. 

PIGNOLI, 79 Park Plaza, Boston, 338- 


The following represent some of Greater Boston’s more noteworthy 
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7500. $24-$33. Second restaurant by 
Lydia Shire, of Biba, less expensive 
and more focused on Italian foods. 
The main strategy seems to be unusu- 
al morsels. The bread basket and 
pesto is glorious, and there are many 
excellent moments, especially in the 
starch departments. Initially a younger, 
hipper crowd than the nationally fa- 
mous Biba. 

THE RATTLESNAKE BAR, 384 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, 859-8555. $6-$11 
Pan-American food with a Caribbean 
accent. Dress fancy/casual and eat 
better than usual. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 
3 p.m. 

SONSIE, 327 Newbury St., Boston, 
351-2500. $9-$18. Wear your New- 
bury Street clothes, whatever those 
might be, to a fun, see-and-be-seen 
restaurant. Appetizers are often 
among the best things on the eclectic 
menu. Excellent bartenders who know 
how to mix a drink. Superior Sunday 
brunch and weekday, early-moming 
breakfast crowd. BR Sat., Sun., and 
Mon. holidays, 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
STEPHANIE’S, 190 Newbury St., 
Boston, 236-0990. $7-$24. Bistro-style 
dining, with a menu that’s partly Italian 
(pizza, risotto, calamari) and partly 
American (steak, pork chops). Com- 
fort-food specials like meatloaf and pot 
pie served Sun.-Tues. BR Sun., 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. 

TAPEO, 266 Newbury St., 267-4799. 
$3-$22. Evocative Spanish décor in 
this crowded and loud tapas 
bar—cum—dining room. Tapas and a 
terrific list of Spanish wines and sher- 
ries are the key, although you 
shouldn't miss the zarzuela (seafood 
soup), or the orange-flavored flan. 
WISTERIA HOUSE, 204 Newbury St., 
Boston, 536-8866. $7-$16. Apparently 
a modest Chinese-American room 
(plus sidewalk tables) along Newbury 
Street, Wisteria House has a secret life 
as a taste of home for Taiwanese stu- 
dents and immigrants. For a taste of 
Taiwan, don’t miss the pipa tofu (fried 
clouds flavored with shrimp), clams, or 
squid triple delights with basil, or 
stewed pig's ear — gelatinous but deli- 
cious, no kidding. 


BEACON HILL 

ARTU, 89 Charlies St., Boston, 227- 
9023. $5-$12. A stylish, low-key tratto- 
ria and roastery with two locations. 
The Charles Street storefront is the 
place if you're in the mood for a terrific 
lamb sandwich, or if one of the nightly 
specials looks good. The original North 
End branch is a better spot for a full 
Italian dinner (longer menu; prices a 
dollar lower). At both, the food is af- 
fordable and consistently flavorful. 
FIGS, 42 Charles St., Boston, 742- 
3447. $10-$18 Small, busy branch of 
Todd English’s gourmet-pizza 
minichain. See listing under 
Charlestown. 

LALA ROKH, 97 Mount Veron St., 
Boston, 720-5511. $13-$17. Exotic, 
authentic, romantic, and beautiful, Lala 
Rokh fufills, surpasses, and decon- 
structs our fantasies of ancient Persia 
all at once. Absolutely don’t miss the 
eggplant appetizer and pilaf entrées. 
Many unique garnishes and subtle fla- 
vors do justice to a rare and classic 
cuisine. 

NO. 9 PARK, 9 Park Street, Boston, 
(617) 742-9991. $21-$31. Chef Bar- 
bara Lynch grew up in Southie but 
cooks like a New Yorker. This spare, 
stylish bistro on the Common show- 
cases her effusive approach to foresty 
Continental ingredients like chestnuts, 
fresh pasta, and foie gras. Pricey, but 
you can sit at the bar and order Bel- 
gian beer and a memorable mush- 
room flatbread pizza. 

SIAM CAFE, 197 Cambridge St. 
(Charles River Plaza), Boston, 227- 
1431. $8-$12. At last, a Thai restau- 
rant for the area of Mass General Hos- 
pital and the backside of Beacon Hill. 
Particularly strong on satay and the 
seafood entrées. 

TORCH, 26 Charles Street, Boston, 
(617) 723-5939. $16-$22. Shiny and a 
little affected, but really good food car- 
ries the day. The early crowd walks in 
from Beacon Hill, dressed in the look 
that launched a thousand catalogues, 
and then the food makes them happy 
and talkative and loud. You, too. 


CHARLESTOWN 

FIGS, 67 Main St., Charlestown, 242- 
2229. $10-$18. From the people who 
brought you Olives, an extraordinary 
pizza parlor. Outstanding thin-crust 
pizzas lavishly topped with fresh ingre- 
dients. Try the bianco (topped with 











fresh arugula and tomatoes). The 
tiramisu may be the best in town. BR 
OLIVES, 10 City Square, Boston, 242- 
1999. $15-$29. Fairly expensive, and 
expect a long wait unless you're a 
celebrity. But worth every cent and 
minute. The pan-Mediterranean cui- 
sine here is served with a shot of pure 
genius, making it one of Boston's best 
(and most sophisticated) eateries. The 
dishes — from the classic Olives tart 
to the “falling chocolate cake” — are 
So inspired it’s hard to believe they're 
not classics 


CHINATOWN 
BA DAT RESTAURANT, 28 Harrison 
Ave., Boston, 426-8838. $4-$7. Very 
nice pho in numerous variations in a 
quiet storefront. 
BLUE DINER, 150 Kneeland St 
(South Station), 695-0087. $4-$13. 
Not quite a diner, not even very blue, 
this is still the best place to go for a se- 
rious meal at 3 a.m. The all-night 
hours, the barbecue menu, and the 
cool bar in back called the Art Zone 
draw everyone from cops to clubbers 
BUDDHA'S DELIGHT, 5 Beach St., 
Boston, 451-2395. $4-$10. Chinese 
and Vietnamese Buddhist-temple cui- 
sine, strictly vegan (except for con- 
densed milk in some drinks) imitations 
of your favorite shrimp, pork, and egg 
dishes. I've seen better visual work in 
this tradition, but it didn’t taste as good 
as the best here: spring rolls, summer 
rolls, nam vang noodle soup, hot-and- 
sour soup, moo shi, Lake Tung-ting 
“shrimp,” and anything spicy or with 
lemongrass. Good coffee. Weird 
desserts. 
GRAND CHAU CHOW, 41-45 Beach 
St., Boston, 292-5166. $4-$22. A 
fancier supplement to the popular 
Chau Chow Seafood Restaurant 
across the street, with good versions 
of every imaginable Chinese dish, but 
concentrating on Cantonese-style 
seafood and specialties of the Chau 
Chow people from Swatow and South- 
east Asia. Notice the Swatowese 
dumpling soup, vinegar dips, grey sole 
with fried fins and bones, sautéed pea 
tendrils, and a surprising General 
Gau’s chicken. 
JUMBO SEAFOOD, $8-$13 (fresh 
fish priced per pound). Reviewer 
Robert Nadeau wrote: “I've been eat- 
ing in Chinatown and taking notes 
about it for about 25 years. Jumbo 
Seafood is one of the best places I've 
ever eaten there, which means it is 
one of the best places | have ever 
eaten.” Even the rice is unusually 
good, but don’t miss pea pod stems 
and other green vegetables, live-tank 
steamed seafood, or Hong Style dish- 
es like calamari with spicy salt. 
LEI JING, 20 Hudson St., Boston, 
292-6238. $8-$35. Everything from 
won ton soup to a three-course Peking 
duck, but the emphasis is on South 
Chinese banquet dishes in a more for- 
mal and expensive dining room. Rec- 
ommended: the beef teriyaki, steamed 
minced shrimp balls, clams with black 
bean sauce, and taking a chance on 
dessert. BR Dim sum daily, 11 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m 
NEW SHANGHAI RESTAURANT, 21 
Hudson St., Boston, 338-6688. $8- 
$17. Chinatown’s venerable 
Szechuan palace refurbished and re- 
focused on Shanghai cold appetizers 
and soy-based stews. Five-spice beef 
and duck, crispy eel (outstanding, no 
joke), crispy scallops with black-pep- 
per sauce, steamed prawns with gar- 
lic, whole fish with braised bean curd 
— a consistently fine meal handsome- 
ly served. You could dress up for this 
BR Dim sum on Sat. and Sun., 11 
a.m, to3 p.m 
PEARL VILLA, 25-27 Tyler St 
Boston, 338-8770. $5-$15. Superb 
South Chinese and Malaysian food 
are the attractions in this small but se- 
rious restaurant. Don’t miss the 
Malaea Lobak (spring roll platter is a 
pale description), live-tank lobster and 
seafood, beautiful vegetables, and 
something fried. Hot pepper is mostly 
in the red sauce on the side. Refresh- 
ing fruit smoothies and cold soups for 
dessert 
PEKING CUISINE, 10 Tyler St 
Boston, 542-5857. $3-$9. Formerly 
known as China Grove, this family- 
style restaurant continues in the Man- 
darin and Szechuan tradition of its pre- 
decessor. Serves both standard Chi- 
nese fare as well as more adventure- 
some dishes like scallops with black- 
pepper sauce and sautéed eel with 
yellow leeks. BR Dim sum on Sat. and 
Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m 
PENANG, 685-681 Washington St., 
Boston, 451-6372. $5-$17. If you've 
been hesitating about Malaysian food, 
hesitate no more. Penang is as much 
fun as the old Trader Vic's, and has 
much more interesting food. The 
sharpest flavors are in the roti canai 
appetizer, as well as familiar morsels 
like the Penang popia and chicken 
satay. Lively entrées are the yam pots 
(featuring delicious mashed taro root), 
the “house special” squid or lobster or 
crabs with a complex sauce, and the 
fragrant beef rendang 
PHO BOLSA RESTAURANT, 1 Stu- 
art St., Boston, 695-1843. $4-$6. A 
good attempt to market Vietnamese 
soup with a user-friendly menu de- 
scribing the usual 18 variations of pho 
with encouraging English prose. The 
soup is very close to what you can get 
with a little more courage elsewhere 
once you've had a few experiences at 
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Jacob Wirth Co. 


Getting in touch with the eternal truths, in link form 


BY STEPHEN HEUSER With the holidays ahead and the fin-de-siécle 


hoopla mounting, I began to think it was time to get in touch with the 


eternal truths, and in the eating-out biz the truths don’t get much more 


eternal than a bar that’s been serv- 

ing sausages and dark beer since 

the mid 19th century. 

In 1868, when Jacob Wirth 
moved his restaurant into the 
brick bowfront building at 31 Stu- 
art Street, the nearby Back Bay 
was a spanking-new development. 
Roxbury, the town where the rich 
spent their summers, had just 
voted to annex itself to Boston. 
That spring in Washington, a 
weak president had been im- 
peached by a runaway Congress, 
then acquitted by the Senate. 

A lot has changed since then. 
We’ve seen 25 presidents (26, if 
you count Cleveland twice), 13 
new states, the telegraph, the 
horseless carriage, Pokémon. But 
not much has happened to Jacob 
Wirth’s beyond some alterations 
in the details. The sawdust is gone 
from the floor. Also, there are 18 
kinds of beer on tap. 

Jacob Wirth’s is so old that 
when it opened, there was no such 
thing as Germany. (German food 
came from a confederation of 
states under the thumb of Prus- 
sia.) Wirth himself was a Rhine 
wine importer who started a food 
operation on the side; over the 
years, German restaurants like his 
proliferated in America’s down- 
towns, and a few survive in vari- 
ous cities. Not all of them have 
Friday-night sing-alongs like 
Wirth’s, but hey, you have to 
adapt to the times. It hews to tra- 
dition in almost every other way: 
waiters in black vests and white 
shirts; a bare plank floor; a tall 

wainscoted room furnished with 
rows of plain four-person tables 
and bentwood chairs. Now that 
it’s December, the carved oak 
paneling behind the bar is garland- 
ed with fir and tinsel and lights, 
and while tucking into my 
bratwurst in the dining room | 
couldn’t help thinking that it 
looked like a black-and-white 
photo of Christmas, 1880, 
brought to life without sentiment 
or cuteness. The modern touches 
are a four-foot tree strung with 
electric lights, and the music of 
Nat King Cole piped out to the 
chilly street. 

In the food world, German 
cooking has pretty much fallen off 
the map; I can’t think of a single 
new restaurant, besides the goofy 
Swiss-owned Marché Mévenpick, 
where you can eat sausage and 
sauerkraut. There is no German 
fusion food. There is no New 
German cooking. But maybe there 
shouldn’t be; on the first cold 
snap of the year, it was hard to 
beat the real thing: a hot meal of 
knackwurst, bratwurst, 
sauerkraut, and warm potato 
salad. (This is the Jake’s Special, 
$11.95.) A shiny half-loaf of 
brown bread came on a cutting 
board. The knackwurst, a plump 


617-338-8586 

31-37 Stuart Street 

(Theater District), Boston 
Sun-Mon, 11:30 a.m.-8 p.m.; 
Tues—Thurs, 

11:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m.; and 


Fri-Sat, 11:30 a.m.—midnight 
AE, Disc, MC, Visa 

Full bar 

Smoking at bar 

X Street-level access through 
rear entrance 


all-beef sausage much like a 
jumbo kosher hot dog, delivered a 
satisfying pop when you bit into 
the skin; that pop, or knack, is 
where the sausage gets its ono- 
matopoeic name. A dollop of 
grainy mustard, a bit of 
sauerkraut, and a sip of Jacob 
Wirth’s Dark, and a man could 
forget how cold it is outside. 
The real reason to order this 
plate, though, is the potato salad. 
It’s served warm, flavored with 





was the Jake’s Special and a plate 
of wienerschnitzel ($14.50) in 
which the veal was pounded nice 
and thin, with a bready coating 
in loose undulations like a 
Shar-Pei’s skin. It came over a 
bed of wide spiral noodles freck- 
led with poppy seeds and tossed 
in an appealingly tangy lemon- 
butter sauce; a pot of sweet crim- 
son cabbage came with it. 

We were a bit less excited about 
the top end of the menu. A dish 
called “Jagerschnitzel” ($15.75) 
— yes, wienerschnitzel in a 
Jagermeister-mushroom sauce — 
wasn’t particularly an improve- 
ment on plain old wienerschnitzel, 
although in a gesture of mercy the 
Jagermeister taste had been 
cooked out. And a “smothered sir- 
loin” plate ($17.95) was just your 
basic potatoes and huge steak cov- 
ered in salty brown gravy. The 
fisherman’s platter may have been 
wonderful or awful; I’ll never 
know, because it wasn’t available 
the night we tried to order it. 

Wirth’s doesn’t overplay the 





much I like German wine, | was 
sorry to find only a scant handful 
of German rieslings on the wine 
list. 

The point of a place like 
Wirth’s is just the opposite of 
most restaurants I visit; it doesn’t 
invent, it maintains. It attracts 
people whose taste remains con- 
stant: businessmen, out-of-town- 
ers, construction workers, judges. 
Three guys in mustaches sat down 
at the table next to me and talked 
about work. “The day we poured 
the concrete was a Monday,” one 
of them said. “We didn’t start 
putting in the rebar until two 
weeks later.” Nearby, 11 people 
marched up to a line of three 
tables, took their coats off simul- 
taneously, and sat down. All 11 
were men. It could have been the 
19th century, except that the 
biggest table in the room was 
occupied by a co-ed group of 
aspiring lawyers surrounding a dis- 
tinguished jurist in a tiny bow tie. 

A lot of chain bars affect a 
scrubbed and polished 19th- 
century look, but the real thing 
has a very different feel. Jake 
Wirth’s high open space and white 
walls and lack of polished brass 
would never pass muster with a 
corporate design consultant. A 


JOEL VEAK 





HISTORICAL WIRTH: garlanded with fir and tinsel, the bar looks like a colorized photo of Christmas, 1880. 


apple-cider vinegar and chopped 
bacon — a really delightful bass- 
treble combination that had me 
scooping up the mush after I’d 
eaten all the potato chunks. (The 
recipe, apparently, originated with 
Jacob Wirth’s wife.) 

The father of a friend of mine, 
who has been eating here for 
years, tells me that the food at 
Wirth’s is better now than it’s 
been in some time. This may be 
true, but you wouldn’t say the 
kitchen has exactly broken out of 
its shell. The best stuff we had 


jolly-old-bierhall thing; our server 
was efficient, with a personality 
somewhere between a Durgin- 
Park waitress and a human being. 
She did break from her generally 
snappish Bostonian character to 
give a very impressive pronuncia- 
tion of “Tucher Hefeweissen,” a 
wheat beer that comes in an equal- 
ly impressive bulge glass ($6). 
There are 17 other beers on tap, 
including many good German 
ones, mostly between $3 and $4 a 
pint. Considering its history, 
though, and considering how 








restaurant like this is beyond retro 
or revival or irony. It’s a relic of 
how people congregated before 
any of us were born; it is just 
there, like a stone church in a 
town of ranch houses. Everyone 
should go once, and the holidays 
are as good a time as any for pota- 
toes and apple strudel. You may 
leave grateful for the 20th century. 
Or you may wish the century had 
never happened at all. x 


Stephen Heuser can be reached 
at sheuser@phx.com. 
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Pho Bolsa. Stir-fries less reliable 
PHO PASTEUR, 8 Kneeland St 
Boston, 451-0247. $3-$5. Superb spe- 
cialist in noodle soups, beef or chicken 
based, with a variety of mix-ins. Also a 
ne of drinks and desserts, and some 
like “avocado juice’ (actually a luscious 
nilkshake), that are both. Small 
omey, clean 
SOUTH STREET DINER, 178 Knee- 
South Station), Boston, 350- 
6. In the funky little 1920s 
j jing at the comer of South 
and Kneeland Streets, this 24/7 diner 
merly Boston's Original Diner) 
serves solid, handmade versions of 
what youd expect: Durgers, tries 
heese omelets, and plenty o 
Beer and wine se 
BR All day Sat 
TAIWAN CAFE, 
Chinatowr 26-81 Se 
Shinatowr res home-style 
ooking you don't usually see on the 
English-language menu, and doesn't 
make any of the familiar tourist dishes 
t's quite friendly to non-Asian cus- 
c rs who know and appreciate the 
food. Get to know the sautéed egg- 
plant with basil, or some of the best 
steamed flounder and sautéed snow- 


pea tendrils ever 


COPLEY/ 
PRUDENTIAL 
AMBROSIA ON HUNTINGTON, 116 
Huntington Ave., Boston, 247-2400 
$16-$29 In a dramatic and sophisticat- 
ed setting, dishes strongly influenced 
by provincial French cuisine are 
sparked into the sublime by Asian sea- 
sonings. An emphasis on native New 
England game and seafood, as well as 
wonderfully imaginative desserts. Live- 
y bar scene as the evening progress- 
es 
KAYA KOREAN-JAPANESE 
RESTAURANT, 581 Boyiston St 
Boston, 236-5858, 437-1882. $9-$20 
(lunch, $5-$10). Hearty Korean dishes 
with a Japanese sense of variety and 
efinement; Japanese food almost as 
good. A respite from nearby Copley 
Place. Don't miss the popular tempura 
sdon at lunch, superb galbi (marinated 
short ribs), or the fiery stir-fried squid 
Second location at 1924 Mass Ave 
Cambridge (Porter Sq.), 497-5656. BR 
1:30-3 
MARCHE MOVENPICK, 800 Boylston 
Street (Pru Mall), Boston, (617) 578- 
9700. $5-$18. Yikes! If Epcot Center 
were reincarnated as a restaurant, it 
might resemble this giant outpost of 


Swiss megachain Mévenpick. You 
move among themed food stations 
with a cafeteria tray, then pick a 
themed room to eat in. This is more 
about entertainment (and waiting) than 
great cooking, so go for the simple 
things — fresh oysters, fruit smoothies 
and the fun, hard-to-find dishes like 
Swiss sausage and résti potatoes 


DOWNTOWN/ 
WATERFRONT 

THE BARKING CRAB, 88 Sleeper St 
(Norther Ave. Bridge), Boston, 426- 
CRAB. $7-$15. A hearty clam shack 
— actually a lobster tent gone year 
round with a crab name. Warm infor- 
mality blends simple seafood entrées 
and the odd yuppie treat into things 
like the “crab burger.” The fun is eating 
like this with a full view of the down- 
town skyscrapers. Hearty desserts 
and local microbrews as well. Familiar 
yet new 

FAJITAS & ‘RITAS, 25 West St 
Boston, 426-1222. $5-$11. Lively, ca- 
sual Tex-Mex restaurant and margari- 
ta bar. Décor is provided mostly by the 
customers, who cover the walls with 
crayon graffiti 

THE GOOD LIFE, 28 Kingston St 
Downtown Crossing), Boston, 451- 
2622. $7-$20. A Runyonesque joint 
that combines a neighborhood feel 
with downtown flavor. The food is 
basic — burgers, buffalo wings, steak 
— and the bar harks back to a day 
when men were men and martinis 
were all eight ounces 

HIBERNIA, 25 Kingston Street (Down- 
town Crossing), Boston (617) 292- 
2333. $17-$28. The Irish theme is so 
subtle you could miss it at this hip, nar- 
row nightclub/restaurant next to the 
venerable J.J. Foley’s. The kitchen 
when we visited, had a split personali- 
ty: the attempts at fusion felt hamhand- 
ed (i.e., “lobster potstickers” over- 
whelmed by ginger and soy), but mod- 
ified classics were graceful and tasty 
beautiful purple-potato salad with 
smoked-trout paté, sweet-crusted 
grilled chicken, and a towering “berry 
surprise” for dessert. Music and danc- 
ing starts at 10 p.m. nightly 

MAISON ROBERT, 45 School St 
Boston, 70. $17-$32. Tradition- 
al French cuisine with a few contem- 
porary touches. Large portions. This is 
actually two restaurants in one — a 
formal dining room upstairs (jacket and 
tie required) with entrees starting at 
$17, and a more relaxed and romantic 
café downstairs 

MAX'S DELI CAFE, 151 Milk St 
Boston, 330-9790. $5-$8. A trendy 
downtown café with a New York deli 
struggling to get out. Kenya AA coffee 


with surprisingly good chicken soup 
and decent pastrami sandwiches, 
once you turn down the focaccia, 
Swiss-cheese, and Dijon-mustard op- 
tions. BR Serves breakfast 
OSKAR’S, 107 South St. (Leather 
District), Boston, 542-6756. $17-$26 
Hovering between goth and industrial 
in decor, between Boston and New 
York in mood, Oskar's epitomizes the 
new wave of downtown lounge-restau- 
rants. Cigars are abundant. The 
kitchen serves lunch, dinner, cocktails, 
and late supper 

SILVERTONE, 69 Bromfield St 
Boston, (617) 338-7887. $6-$12. This 
sleek underground bar on funky old 
Bromfield Street gets kinda packed 
after work, but the menu is worth a 
look if you can score a table: cheap 
good, no-nonsense takes on home- 
style food like meatloaf and steak tips 
Also a nice stop for lunch. The wine list 
s short and gratifyingly un-inflated 
THE VAULT, 105 Liberty Square 
Boston, 292-9966. $20-$32. With its 
linen tablecloths, high ceilings, and 
grand bar, this wedge-shaped room 
has all the markings of a classic down- 
town restaurant. But the cooking hums 
with an adventurous spirit, and the ex- 
tensive wine list is cleverly chosen 
LES ZYGOMATES, 129 South St 
Boston, 542-5108. $13-$24. This bistro 
with a genuinely French feel has a 
wine-bar angle (the list of 40-odd wines 
changes weekly), an artsy angle (gal- 
leries across the street, their owners 
perched at the bar), and a shamelessly 
Gallic angle. The menu favors purism 
over Culinary excitement, but the place 
has a buzz about it nonetheless 


EAST BOSTON 

ANGELO & SONS SEAFOOD, 297- 
299 Chelsea Street (Day Square), 
East Boston, 567-2500. $7-$18. Just 
out of sight of the Logan runways, this 
East Boston seafood joint is the best 
reason we know to drive through the 
Callahan Tunnel. The owner spent 
much of his life as a fisherman, and his 
love of the catch shines through every- 
where. Order the mixed-shelifish plate 
to start (it's called “seafood aioli”), and 
whatever's on the specials board 
SANTARPIO’S, 111 Chelsea St 
Boston, 567-9871. $3-$11. One of 
the classic Boston pizzas, thin crust 
toasted to a marvelous crisp. And a 
font of wood-fired, East Boston “bar- 
becue” items — skewers of lamb or 
sausage served simply with peasant 
bread and a hot cherry tomato. And 
that’s all there is in a neighborhood 
bar with a core of boxing fans. Don't 
knock Boom-Boom Mancini or 
Vinnie Paz’ in here 


BEER WORKS 2000 


IF you're going to be anywhere during the Y7K Cr ashi | 


you d better be here. 


We ve qot beer. 


Have a Beer Works New Year 


No cover. 


No Prix fixe. 
No Problems. 


Reservations gladly accepted, bu 


a 


not necessary. 


Fie Ae wo 


THE FENWAY 

BROWN RICE, 14A Westland Av- 
enue, Boston, 247-5320. $5.95-$6.50 
One of the least expensive sit-down 
restaurants in the city, this Symphony 
spot with a cozy front bar dishes out 
perfectly good Thai food, with a nice 
tempura-style vegetable appetizer 
called “Thai sticks” and tangy papaya 
salad 

EL PELON, 92 Peterborough Street, 
Boston, (617) 262-9090. $1.50-$4.50. A 
tiny taqueria in the West Fenway chan- 
nels the cheap-'n’-fun spirit of West 
Coast burrito shops, but fuels it with the 
inventive energy of a chef who's 
worked in some of the city’s high-end 
bistro kitchens. It's hard to go wrong 
here, and at $3 to $5 an item, you might 
as well try it all. Don't miss this 
LINWOOD GRILL & BARBECUE, 81 
Kilmamock Street, Boston, 247-8099 
$8-$17. Good barbecue and really 
good Caribbean-accented specials at 
this funky New Southern joint annexed 
to a stalwart dive bar. Spoon-soft lamb 
riblets” come with sweet-spicy chut- 
ney; the “smoked fish of the day” could 
make a dinner in itself. Excellent fried 
things. The barstools are topped with 
tractor seats 

SOPHIA’S, 1270 Boylston St., Boston, 
(617) 351-7001. $15-$19. A big room 
with drinks and entertainment (this 
used to be the nightclub Quest) serv- 
ing Spanish-style tapas from early 
evening. Since no one in urban Spain 
dines until almost midnight, we aren't 
too surprised that the place is pretty 
empty until about nine, and we aren't 
too proud to sneak in for Manchego 
flan, roasted stuffed peppers, baked 
avocado and shrimp in garlic sauce 
You could be pretty happy with a full 
diner of Chilean sea bass or veal cut- 
lets, too. 

TIGER LILY, 8 Westland Ave (Sym- 
phony), Boston. (617) 267-8881. $11- 
$24. A big Malaysian restaurant full of 
Trader Vic decor and all kinds of semi- 
exotic food. Don't miss the elaborate 
satay tofu, or the “double ayam” which 
is a chicken done up like a Peking 
duck in three fluffy steamed buns. You 
can dress informally, if you ignore the 
people going on to the Symphony 
most nights 


JAMAICA PLAIN 

BLACK CROW CAFFE, 2 Perkins St 
(Hyde Sq.), Jamaica Plain, 983-9231 
$14-$25 A continental café with own- 
ers and some décor from the West In- 
dies. Great soups, salads, cappuccino 
— and desserts to die for. BR Sun., 10 
a.m. to3 p.m 

JAKE’S BOSS BBQ, 3492 Washing- 
ton St., Jamaica Plain, 983-3701. $5- 


$15. Veteran pitmaster Kenton Jacobs 
brings Texas smoked barbecue back 
to the inner city, in a handy location 
next to Doyle’s. Beef brisket and 
chopped (pork) barbecue best show 
off the smoker, and don't miss the 
smoke-enriched collards and cowboy 
beans 


JP SEAFOOD CAFE, 730 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 983-5177. $10-$24 
(lunch, $7-$9) A neighborhood sushi 
bar and Korean-Japanese restaurant 
that’s part of an established fish store 
so you know everything will be terrific 
And it is, especially dumplings, scallion 
pancakes, stir-fries loaded with veg- 
etables, teriyaki and tempura, and an 
excellent bibimbop. And did | mention 
top-quality sushi? 

EL ORIENTAL, 416 Centre St. (Hyde 
Sq.), Jamaica Plain, 524-6464. $5- 
$11. The orient in question is Eastern 
Cuba, inspiring amazing soups 
Cubano sandwiches, and red-beans- 
and-rice to rank with any. Fierce 
chocolate batido, too. A neat little lun- 
cheonette to help us forget the loss of 
the Espafiola across the street. 


KENMORE/BU 
AUDUBON CIRCLE, 838 Beacon St 
(Audubon Circle), Boston, 421-1910 
$7-$12. The second baby from the 
team behind Cambridge’s Miracle of 
Science is a sleek, no-nonsense 
wood-paneled room that produces 
some of the best grilled food you can 
get in a bar: moist chicken slices 
tossed over a salad, an amusing box 
of Chinese potstickers, seared rare 
tuna steak, a generous cheeseburger 
with the most flavorful home fries for 
miles. 

BOSTON BEER WORKS, 61 Brook- 
line Ave., Boston, 536-2337. $7-$17 
(lunch $5-$10) One of the city’s first 
brewpubs, this lofty, neo-industrial 
space across from Fenway Park offers 


a large and changing selection of 
beers, from cask-conditioned ales to 
fruit novelties. Since our review, the 
menu has been spruced up to include 
eclectic Americana like mako shark 
skewers. 

CAFE SHIRAZ, 1030 Comm Ave 
Boston, 566-8888. $10-$17. A large 
and pretty place, with a rotation of ex- 
otic Persian dishes in a generic Middle 
East and American kosher (meat) 
menu. Don’t miss the soups, pilafs, ke- 
babs, shishlik, and baklava. Open Sat- 
urday nights, but closed, Friday nights 
and Saturday lunches. 

CORNWALL’S RESTAURANT AND 
OYSTER BAR, 510 Comm Ave 
Boston, 262-3749. $4-$7. English- 
theme pub with excellent beers and 
ales (draft stouts!) and quietly home- 
made food. First-class raw bar. A prop- 
er grilled Reuben sandwich. Lean pas- 
trami. Real fried potatoes. Small, per- 
sonal-type space, so beware of Red 
Sox fans. BR Sun. of Sox home 
games only, noon to 3 p.m 
ELEPHANT WALK, 900 Beacon St 
(Audubon Circle), Boston, 247-1500 
$6-$23. Just a great restaurant, doing 
everything well. The Cambodian food, 
like somlah machou, banana-flower 
salad, and amok de fruits de mer, is a 
whole level up from any other South- 
east Asian restaurant in the area. The 
French food is no longer just for cow- 
ards — it's first-class nouvelle cuisine, 
with gloriously beautiful and delicious 
desserts 


NORTH END 

ARTU, 6 Prince St., Boston, 742-4336 
$7-$14. Stylish, inexpensive trattoria 
and roastery. See listing under Beacon 
Hill 

BRICCO, 241 Hanover St., Boston, 
(617) 248-6800. $17-$26 (‘tastings” 
menu around $4/item). A stylish exper- 
iment in clean-tasting grilled Italian 
food — including a tapas-like “tastings” 
menu. The dishes don't all reach their 
potential, but the cooking (pork-and- 
grape skewers, giant seared gnocchi 
dressed smelts) has verve to spare 
One of the smoothest-looking rooms in 
the North End. Great wine list 
MARCUCCIO’S, 125 Salem St., 
Boston, 723-1807. $9-$17. It's like a 
Newbury Street bistro with better food 
Some of the fancy Italian dishes come 
with highly flavored colorless sauces 
as weirdly effective as transparent 
beer; some are just directly tasty. Be 
sure to have the antipasti (which lean 
on fresh grilled vegetables), the veal 
marsala, and seafood with “tomato- 
water” sauce. Try to get the chocolate 
pate with rosewater, too 
MAURIZIO’S, 364 Hanover St 


Tired of Juggling? 


Experience Boston’s fastest growing online restaurant 
community. Insider information. Real-time reservations. 


Just a click away. 


foodline.com. One stop surfing 


for serious diners. 


SDAIN 


satisfying appetites 


Black only 








- Plough & Stars 


Pub lunch par excellence 


For the past several months, Jim Seery, a 
long-time line cook at the Blue Room, has 
been running a one-man lunch operation 
at the Plough & Stars, the appealing pub 
between Harvard and Central Squares. 
This is pub food par excellence. Fennel- 
crusted pork with mashed red potatoes 
and sautéed green beans ($7) is perfect 
comfort food for a melancholy winter day, 
and a typical Seery dish. And where else in 
Cambridge can you find baked haddock 
with saffron risotto for $7? 

Unfortunately, if you don’t eat meat 
you can’t share in the fun. Pasta primav- 


era, that hoary fallback for a chef con- 





JOEL VEAK 





fronting a vegetarian, is a real step down from the squid and shrimp on linguine 


($7). The mesclun salad and the soup of the day, however, can offer an out. 


The Plough & Stars’ menu changes at least every other day, with one con- 


stant: the Cuban sandwich ($7). “It’s the best Cuban sandwich you’ve ever had,” 


my waitress declared with supreme confidence. In my case, she was right. The 


thick sourdough crust was a bit unorthodox (and might have benefited from a little 


more time in the plancha), but the overall effect of the roasted pork, ham, and 


pickles was delicious. Pretty good for 1500 miles north of Miami. 


The Plough & Stars, located at 912 Mass Ave, in Cambridge, serves lunch 
Monday through Friday from 11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Call (617) 492-9653. 


Boston, 367-1123. $15-$24. At street 
level, this is a spare, crowded trattoria 
with off-white walls; downstairs, it's 
roomier and feels warmer, with ex- 
posed brick and a wine cellar. The 
menu is strong on bistro-ized version 
of Italian standards; more inventive 
dishes are hit-or-miss. 

IL PANINO, 11 Parmenter St., Boston, 
720-1336. $7-$12. Traditional Italian 
seafood and pasta dishes, nicely pre- 
pared and served by a staff that oozes 
charm. A local favorite, as you can tell 
from the line outside the door. BR 
RESTAURANT POMODORO, 319 
Hanover St., Boston, 367-4348. $9- 
$20. A few-frills storefront offering sa- 
vory, almost overwhelming platters. 
The action is in the daily specials, but 
watch for the red meat, risotto with 
lamb sausage, anything with fritters, 
and the roast-vegetable salad. They 
take reservations but use the nearby 
cafés when tables aren't ready. No 
desserts, so it’s back to the cafés. No 
problem. 

SAGE, 69 Prince St., Boston, 248- 
8814. $15-$21. A treasure trove of fine 
food in a small, understated room. 
Along with the herb after which the 
restaurant is named, chef Tony Susi is 
partial to local ingredients and novel 
combinations: pan-seared sea bass, 
New England shellfish stew in lemon- 
grass broth, oven-roasted sausage 
with braised cabbage and soft polenta. 


SOUTH END 
ADDIS RED SEA, 544 Tremont St., 
Boston, 426-8727. $6-$9. Perhaps 
Boston’s most exotic dining experi- 
ence, and certainly one of its most re- 
warding. Spicy Ethiopian stews arrive 
on huge sourdough pancakes as pa- 
trons sit on stools around woven ta- 
bles. Be sure to start with a warm dip 
and the cottage cheese with red-pep- 
per powder. Eating without silverware 
turns out to be easier than you think. 
AQUITAINE, 569 Tremont Street, 
Boston, (617) 424-8577. $16-$26. 
Seth and Shari Woods build on the 
success of their Metropolis Café with 
this new all-French bistro that reminds 
us how good foie gras and truffles can 
be. Hanger steak and fries are so 
deeply flavored with truffle demiglace 
they seem almost cheap at $17; same 
for the duck-and-foie-gras ‘ravioli 
You'll barely recognize the old space 
of Botolph’s on Tremont, now sleek 
and dark and woody; the crowd is 
huge and so is the somewhat pricey 
wine list. 

BLACKSTONE’S ON THE SQUARE, 
1525 Washington Street (South End), 
247-4455. $10-$16. You want that 


vino AoBIg 


trendy South End feel without paying 
nosebleed entree prices. You want to 
say you ate on Washington Street be- 
fore everyone discovered Washington 
Street. You want to drink 14 kinds of 
vodka (presumably not at once). As 
long as you steer clear of the mini-piz- 
zas, Blackstone's is your place — for 
the scene, the prices, and the peppy 
New American appetizers. 
BOB THE CHEF’S, 604 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, 536-6204. $6-$13. The 
same mild-mannered soul food in a 
newly (and handsomely) bistro-ized 
space makes this a mellow place for 
an evening out, often with live jazz. Es- 
pecially recommended: the “glorifried 
chicken,” catfish fingers, crab cakes, 
and sweet-potato pie. BR Sun., 11 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m. with live jazz 
THE DELUX CAFE & LOUNGE, 100 
Chandler St., Boston, 338-5258. $5- 
$10 The perfect, five-star, not-a-false- 
note postmodern café-bar for people in 
their 20s. Deceptively simple great 
food and openhearted, sincere cool 
make this a great visit for anyone else. 
Wall art and music superbly evoke the 
’50s—’90s connection. 
FRANKLIN CAFE, 278 Shawmut 
Ave., Boston, 350-0010. $12-$14. A 
hidden location, a modest sign, and a 
considerable reputation for simple 
dishes with a twist of brilliance — and it 
all works, nightly, for a variety of South 
Enders and knowing drive-ins. No 
desserts, which means there’s no rea- 
son to avoid the “side starch” dishes 
like garlic mashed potatoes. BR Sun- 
days10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
GEOFFREY’S CAFE-BAR, 578 
Tremont St., Boston, 266-1122. $6- 
$16. A lovely, Parisian re-take on the 
former space of Hamersiey’s Bistro, 
with reliable bistro food at most un- 
Parisian prices. A younger South End 
bohemian crowd has noticed, and they 
can eat remarkably well if they stick to 
the spicy grilled shrimp, pastas, Brazil- 
ian steak sandwich, beef bourguignon, 
and large desserts. 
HAMERSLEY’S BISTRO, 553 
Tremont St., Boston, 423-2700. $23- 
$38. Casual French-inspired food with 
a distinctly American and decidedly 
upscale accent: guests wear ties while 
the chefs wear baseball caps. Famed 
for duck confit, wild mushroom’ and 
garlic sandwich, and roast chicken 
with garlic, lemon, and parsley — an 
olfactory and culinary triumph. One of 
Boston's best. 
ICARUS, 3 Appleton St., Boston, 426- 
1790. $21-$30. A longtime favorite 
that’s held its own. American ingredi- 
ents with flair in a romantic, festive en- 
vironment. Try the polenta with wild 


— John Buntin 


mushrooms, grilled shrimp with 
mango-jalapeno sorbet, and venison 
with juniper, black pepper, and cran- 
berries. Great comfort food, elegantly 
prepared 
LA BETTOLA, 480 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, 236-5252. $23-$34 (3 course 
prix fixe, $45) Opened by the team be- 
hind the successful Galleria Italiana, 
this bistro has garnered forkfuls of at- 
tention for its freewheeling continental 
menu with light Asian inflections. It's 
flavorful and fun, but the food some- 
times loses focus. The prix fixe dinner 
lets you roam the menu freely 
LAUREL, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, 
(617) 424-6711. $14-$20. Physically 
and culinarily, this is halfway between 
the innovative South End bistros and 
luxurious verities of the Ritz/Aujourd- 
hui/Biba axis. Some fun dishes like 
smoked Chilean sea bass and a 
fresh-fruit martini glass dessert, and 
some solid classics like grilled duck 
breast, Argentine sirloin steak, and 
cookies (with milk!) for dessert. On 
weekends Laurel pushes the $20-per- 
entrée line, but Monday through 
Thursday everything is $10. BR Sun., 
11 a.m.-3 p.m. 
LE GAMIN CAFE, 550 Tremont St., 
Boston, 654-8969. $7-$11. A cute little 
créperie decorated with French road- 
signs and photographs of Paris. The 
sandwiches and crépes are cheap, 
consistent, and all accompanied by a 
pile of mesclun with a fine vinaigrette 
Try the leek-and-goat-cheese crépe, 
smoked-saimon salad, and plain 
lemon-sugar crépe for dessert. Top it 
off with hot rum punch. 
MASS CAFE, 605 Mass Ave, Boston, 
262-7704. $6-$8. Eritrean and Ameri- 
can food, but clearly run by immigrants 
on their own terms, thus lacking the 
touristy feeling, along with some of the 
amenities. Not every dish on the menu 
will be there, but what there is, is 
choice 
METROPOLIS CAFE, 584 Tremont 
St., Boston, 247-2931. $15-$20. Wow. 
In a space that was once an ice-cream 
parlor, a jewel of a bistro serves con- 
sistently on-target dishes that take 
their inspiration from both the French 
and Italian traditions. When this place 
is three times as big and twice as ex- 
pensive, you can say you ate here 
when. Try the elegant salmon pave, 
the astonishingly rich risotto specials, 
and any of the desserts. BR Sat. and 
Sun., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m 
MING’S CAFE, 160 East Berkeley St., 
Boston, 338-8830. $6-$9. One of the 
cheapest Cantonese restaurants in 
outer Chinatown, and paradoxically 


Continued on page 29 
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The City’s Best 
Roast Beef & 
Turkey Sandwiches, 
Hand Cut Fries 

& Onion Rings. 











Now circling overhead 
in two great locations 





















































































Open Sun, Mon, Tue 7am to 10pm ¢ Wed, Th 7am to 12am ° Fri, Sat 7am to 2am 
647 Mass Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge * 617-864-BEEF 
&Open 24/7 - 327 Cambridge St., Charles Circle, Boston * 617-242-7722 


TY DRINKS * ICE-COLD BEER * FULL BAR * LEMON- 


NO FRENCH 
TECHNIQUES. NO 
ASIAN FLAIR. 
JUST SOULFUL 
AMERICAN FOOD 


Gull & Barbecue 
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for taking our menu so 
seriously, but we take pride in what 
we cook. It’s why we’re open for 
lunch & dinner seven days a week. 
It’s why we offer take-out and free 
parking. It’s why we cater events of 
any size, and why our holiday parties 
are so special. If “The Colonel” had 
our recipes, he’d be a general. 


Forgive us 


SOUTH OF FRANCE 
TO TUES. DEC 


FEATURING 
14TH 

ICAN 
OR STOP BY 


>T CHEF NIGHT 
ALY HAS BEEN CHANGED 


LET THE LINWO 

FOOD FOR YOUR 
ANC 
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(617) 247 - 8099 


81 KILMARNOCK ST. BOSTON, MA 02215 
VISIT OUR WEB SITE AT WWW.LINWOODGRILL.COM 
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of course, would be to cough up the 
$30 or $60 and walk in with a nice 
bottle of Champagne. But that’s what 
everyone else is going to be doing 


(yes, despite the industry’s rumors to - 


the contrary, there will be plenty of 
French bubbly to go around). In- 
stead, why not think of this as your 
chance to splurge on something truly 
different and memorable? 

It goes without saying that you'll 
want a wine that will blow people 
away — something with striking fla- 
vors, something that will hold its own 
even without food. In looking for 
blowout wines, I did what I encour- 
age you to do: I went to good wine 
stores, talked to people who work 
there, and told them what I was look- 
ing for. The results of my investiga- 
tions follow. All these wines make 
quite a splash — one you won't for- 


ti}/ | Ls 


uncorked 
Beyond bubbly 


Wines worth a celebration 
BY DAVID MARGLIN So you’re going to 


a New Year’s party and you need to bring 


along a bottle of something. The easy choice, 


get as having been the first taste of 
the rest of your life. 

I always like zinfandel, and for big 
parties I like big bottles — they 
scream excess. So a magnum of 
Ridge 1997 Geyserville is just the 
ticket. Jim Fitting at the Wine Cask, 
in Somerville, recommended this one 
to me, and it’s a blast. Fitting also 
recommended an Abadia Retuerta 
from one of Spain’s hottest wine re- 
gions, the Sardon del Duero. 

Ridge 1997 Geyserville ($65 for 
1.5 liters). A big, chewy zin-based 
blend. Blackberry fruit intertwined 
with chocolate and a touch of tar. A 


rich wine with a youthful, rough-and- | 


tumble finish; very briary. A stunning 
American gem. 

1996 Abadia Retuerta Sardon del 
Duero ($25.99). Big and bold, with 
loads of fruit and oak starting to sub- 


side. Plenty of grip, and a slight note 
of portobello mushroom on the fin- 
ish. A grape-y wine from one of the 
world’s most promising regions. 

George Bardis, the wine director at 
Martignetti’s in Cambridge, had this 
to say: “You want something that will 
stick, something that makes a state- 
ment.” He suggested an Australian 
Rosemount Shiraz from Balmoral 
(the poor man’s Grange — the 1996 
is delicious, and well worth the 
$44.95), as well as the following 
three wines: 

1992 Chateau Grenouille 
Chablis ($44.95). This “shows how 
well a chardonnay can age,” says 
Bardis. Huge pear and apple up 
front; well balanced; less minerally 
than many Chablis, perhaps owing to 
its age, but ample acid nonetheless. 
All chardonnays should age this 
gracefully. Alas, few do. 

1995 Chianti Rufina Selvapiana 
Bucerchiale Riserva ($25.99). A 
monster Tuscan-style sangiovese and 
cabernet sauvignon blend. It has a 
smooth start, and it drinks large and 


goes down easy, with a finish that is 
long and strong. Lots of berry flavor 
trails off like an ellipsis at the end. 

1997 Chateau Soucherie Coteaux 
du Layon Chaume ($27.99). Crisp 
acid, very languid, lots of apple and 
honey, with a nice caramel finish. 
Makes me want dessert wine every 
night. A total score at this price. 

Over at Federal Wines, in down- 
town Boston, the gregarious trio of 
Lennie Rothenberg, Phil Golden, and 
Steve Dilks was quick to recommend 
a port; the three then changed their 
minds and decided a German eiswein 
would make more of an impression. 
They also steered me toward an in- 
credible shiraz from Elderton. 

1997 Durkheimer Hochbenn 
Riesling Eiswein K. Fitz-Ritter 
($60). Golden says, “If you want 
something a little bit over the top, try 
this.” The trio had to break in to the 
reserve cabinet to get to it (they had 
lost the key), but it was worth it. The 
wine is zesty and spritzy, with tinges 
of lemon meringue. I also detected a 
note of nectarine and a drop of apri- 
cot. Still young, but quite approach- 
able. A real trip, with lots of class. 

1995 Elderton Barossa Com- 
mand Shiraz ($60, if you mention 
the Phoenix). Humongous, opulent, 
deep fruit; loads of wood, with an ex- 
cellent fruit-tart quality. Exquisite 
nose, tons of flavor — not for those 
with pre-existing heart conditions. 

Finally, I went over to Merchants 
Wine and Spirits, also downtown. 


Read back Uncorked columns on the Web at http://www.bostonphoenix.com/ 
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The exceptionally helpful proprietor 
was out of town, but Kevin Beck was 
there to pick up the slack. What I 
wanted, he told me, was “something 
truly exciting on the palate.” He sug- 
gested two Burgundies, a red and a 
white. 

1996 Beaune Les Perriéres Mai- 
son Bigot and Alex Gambal 
($39.95). Whoa, baby. Hold on tight, 
‘cause this brash and bright wine fair- 
ly bubbles over with strawberry and 
wild cherry. Very forward, very New 
World, very charming and stylish. 

1995 Hospices de Beaune 
Pouilly-Fuissé Cuvée Francoise 
Ponsard ($49.99). Suave and classy. 
Austere, for chardonnay, with major 
oak that is just starting to blend in 
harmoniously. If you love chardon- 
nay, you will scream for this wine, 
which has hints of citrus and butter- 
scotch. 

One final thought: when you’re 
sinking serious money into a bottle of 
wine, remember that the story of the 
wine can bring almost as much en- 
joyment as the beverage itself. Who 
made the wine? Why is it interesting? 
Sometimes your retailer will know 
the story; sometimes you can find it 
in a wine magazine, or online, or in a 
book. And when people ask (and 
even if they don’t), you'll be able to 
tell them why this wine, on this night, 
is worth celebrating. , 


David Marglin can be reached at 
wine@phx.com. 
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New_YEAr’s Eve AT THE VAULT 


105 Water Street - Boston, MA 02109 
617-292-9966 fax 617-292-7571 


www.vaultbistro.com 














STAY HOME. 
DINE WELL. 
AND GET 
PAID FOR IT. 





Go to www.food.com/moneyback to get a 


$5.00 REBATE 





Welcome to Food.com, the best thing to 
happen to eating since the fork! You can 
check out online menus from the 
area’s best restaurants, then place 
your order with a few clicks and 
wait for your meals to arrive! We're 
so sure you'll like Food.com, we'll 
give you a $5 rebate for trying it. (See 
www.food.com/moneyback for details.) 
Who says there’s nothing tasteful on the Web? 








Order food online from local restaurants. 
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hase is $5 excluding tax. Refund good for $5 per tot 
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one of the best. And it has its own 
parking. Closes in mid-evening 
though, so come early 

ON THE PARK, 1 Union Park, Boston 
426-0862. $12-$16. A cut-rate (like 
halfsies) version of the stylish restau- 
rants a few blocks away. You can eat 
pretty well with careful attention to the 
blackboard specials and quasi-French 
country dishes like confit of duck leg, 
terrine of vegetables, and vegetarian 
cassoulet. BR Sat., 9 a.m. to'3 p.m 
and Sun., 9 a.m. to 3:30 p.m 
TREMONT 647, 647 Tremont St., 
Boston, 266-4600. $16-$20 (Brunch 
$6-$8.50) A well-dressed crowd en- 
joys beautifully grilled food, clever but 
not overbearing, in this long and cozy 
bistro. A duck confit sits atop a sauce 
of red wine and white raisins; tater tots 
are infused with truffle oil; the steamed 
Chilean sea bass comes wrapped in a 
huge banana leaf. The chef earned his 
stripes at Cambridge’s East Coast 
Grill, but the feel is pure South End 
BR “Pajama brunch” Sun., 10:30 a.m 
to 3 p.m 

TRUC, 560 Tremont St., Boston, 338- 
8070. $16-$23. A little pricey, but 
dead-on flavorful versions of French 
bistro classics like pork rillettes and 
trout meuniére. A stylish, long South 
End room with a food-friendly (and 
very French) wine list. 


THEATER DISTRICT 
BREW MOON RESTAURANT AND 
MICROBREWERY, 115 Stuart St 
(Transportation Bidg.), Boston, 523- 
6467. $6-$10. A brewpub, but initially 
the food was so much better and more 
interesting than at other brewpubs that 
we are going to call it a bistro. Pretty 
good wine list, too, and small plates to 
go with either beverage. Serious 
desserts. Of the ales, the darkest and 
strongest are the best. BR Sun., 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 

LEGAL SEA FOODS, 26 Park Plaza, 
Boston, 426-4444. $13-$35 (lunch, $8- 
$20). Locally famous and deservedly 
so. Restaurants in the Legal chain 
(other locations are at 5 Cambridge 
Center, in Kendall Square; at 800 
Boylston St., in the Prudential mall; at 
the Chestnut Hill Mall, in Chestnut Hill; 
and at 100 Huntington Ave., in Copley 
Place) are large, loud, good for 
crowds, and perfect for impressing 
seafood-loving visitors from out of 
town. 

P.F. CHANG’S, 8 Park Plaza (Trans- 
portation Building), Boston, 573-0821 
$9-$13. Hey, its a chain, and some of 
the food isn't really Chinese. Stick 
carefully to dumplings, seafood, sal- 
ads, and the chocolate torte (!), and 
you'll want to visit all 25 other branch- 
es. Another tip might be to follow 
Shanghai specialties like the red 
sauced wontons and lemon scallops. 


Cambridge 


CENTRAL SQUARE 
AUSTIN GRILL, $6-$14. A big-as- 
Texas home for Tex-Mex cooking near 
MIT. This restaurant chain was born in 
Washington, not Austin, and its flashy 
po-mo vibe sticks out a bit in home- 
grown Central Square. But it does a 
solid job with burritos, fajitas, and spicy 
all-meat Texas chili, and the food, dol- 
lar for pound, is a bargain. 

CAFE BARAKA, 80 1/2 Pearl Street 
(Cambridgeport), Cambridge, 868- 
3951. $12-$15. If North African food is 
the most underexplored Mediter- 
ranean cuisine in Boston, this tiny, 
inviting storefront is the corrective. The 
“Ultimate Vegetable Platter’ is essen- 
tial; also check out the decent skew- 
ered entrées and inspired desserts. 
Fans twirl overhead; the waitstaff is 
one guy; the chef pops out to chat. 
BYOB policy makes it cheaper, and 
more fun. 

CENTRAL KITCHEN, 567 Mass Ave 
(Central Square), Cambridge, 491- 
5599. $12-$17. It was only a matter of 
time before Central Square, land of the 
dive bar and curry joint, got a hip bistro 
of its own. This one fits pretty well, with 
a blue-tile bar, a chalkboard list of ex- 
cellent bar tapas, and an adept menu 
of Mediterranean-tinged Americana. 
Check out the octopus salad, brine- 
cured pork chops, and fine (if short) 
wine list. 

THE FISHERY, 718-730 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 868-8800. $9-$15. Clean, 
competent fish house trying to bridge 
the family and fancy markets. Solid 
menu of broiled or fried choices. More 
fashionable dishes are dicier, but try the 
crabcakes, calamari tossed with roast- 
ed garlic, mussels with lemongrass, 
and the hazeinut cappuccino torte. 

LA GROCERIA, 853 Main St. (off 
Mass Ave, between Kendall and Cen- 
tral), Cambridge, 497-4214. $10-$18. 
(lunch, $6-$10) A local favorite serving 
classic Italian fare in a large, upbeat 
setting 

INDIAN GLOBE, 474 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 868-1866. $7-$10. (daily 
lunch buffet, $6.25) Cheap even by In- 
dian-restaurant standards, with good 
tandoori, a number of vegetarian cur- 
ries, a variety of breads, fine fried ap- 
petizers, excellent chutneys and pick- 
les 

KOREANA, 154-158 Prospect St., 
Cambridge, 576-8661. $8-$20 (lunch, 
$7-$9). Savory Korean barbecues, 
spicy Korean stir-fries, and top-flight 


sushi make this the most impressive 
Japanese-Korean restaurant yet 
Warm and informal. Have kabli or a 
sushi assortment, and save some of 
the marinated raw skate wing for me 
MARY CHUNG RESTAURANT, 464 
Mass Ave., Cambridge, 864-1991. $5- 
$10 (lunch, $4-$5). A revival of the last 
really good '70s—’80s Mandarin- 
Szechuan restaurant of Central 
Square, complete with the same supe- 
rior Peking raviolis, suan le chow 
show, chicken velvet, and dun dun 
noodies, and the same techno-nerd 
customers crowding in to get them. BR 
Dim sum served on Sat. and Sun 
11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m 

MIDDLE EAST CAFE, 472 and 480 
Mass Ave, Cambridge, 354-8238. $8- 
$12 (lunch, $4-$6). One of the more 
explicitly Arabic restaurants in the 
area, with a distinctly Lebanese menu 
Strong on the kibbees; excellent beer 
selection. BR Sat. and Sun., 11 a.m. to 
4p.m 

PU PU HOT POT, 907 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, 491-6636. $5-$13. Despite the 
name and modest size, a very fine 
Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant with a 
Taiwanese emphasis on deep frying 
and good lists of vegetarian specialties 
and Shanghai cold appetizers. Don't 
miss the big noodle soups, vegetable 
tempura, orange-flavor chicken 
Strange-flavor shrimp, or the “Pu Pu 
scallion doughnuts,” which take scal- 
lion pancakes to a whole new dimen- 
sion 

RANGZEN, 24 Pearl Street, Cam- 
bridge, Central Square, 354-8881. $5- 
$9. Third Tibetan restaurant in greater 
Cambridge, and a great argument for 
this hearty cuisine. The complemen- 
tary fried wafers, like no-spice papad- 
ums, are fabulous, and so are all the 
fried appetizers. Rangzen also does 
well with soups and meaty entrees, but 
non-Tibetans may want to hike over to 
Toscanini’s for dessert 

SIDNEY’S, University Park Hotel, 20 
Sidney Street, Cambridge, (617) 494- 
0011. $13-$19. You're looking for a 
place to go with your parents near 
MIT. This spiffy New American dining 
room is better than your average hotel 
restaurant, a lot more stylishly decorat- 
ed, and not forbiddingly expensive. A 
hanger steak is $15. The people next 
to you all have notebook computers on 
their table, but you can’t blame the 
management for that. 


EAST CAMBRIDGE 
ATASCA, 279A Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, 354-4355. $7-$19. A warm, 
friendly restaurant with big butcher- 
block tables which makes a great case 
for the underappreciated food of Portu- 
gal. Order a couple bottles of vinho 
verde and enjoy the chopped-octopus 
salad and améijoas na cataplana — 
clams in a traditional copper steamer. 
B-SIDE LOUNGE, 92 Hampshire 
Street, Cambridge, (617) 354-0766. 
$10-$14. The new owners shined up 
this former dive bar just enough to 
make it feel safe for eating. The sur- 
prise is how good the eating is: really 
spiffy versions of home-cookin’ fa- 
vorites like fried chicken and an oyster 
po’ boy sandwich. Plus there are 
quirky touches, like free hard-boiled 
eggs at the bar. 

DESFINA, 202 Third St., Cambridge, 
868-9098. $6-$11. Cute Greek corner 
restaurant in the shadow of the Cam- 
bridge courthouse. Inexpensive 
Straight-shot versions of Greek-Ameri- 
can classics. Don't miss the electrically 
garlicky skordalia, or the “saganaki 
OPA!” — a plate of flaming sheep’s- 
milk cheese. 

THE HELMAND, 143 First St., Cam- 
bridge, 492-4646. $10-$17. Greater 
Boston's first Afghan restaurant, and 
also one of the finest South Asian 
restaurants we have had. Serves dish- 
es with a seamless style in a beautiful 
setting with fine service. Vegetarians 
and meat-eaters will both be giddy with 
delight. 

SALAMANDER, First and Athenaeum 
Sts. (Carter Ink Bidg.), Cambridge, 
225-2121. $21-$37 (lunch, $4 to $7) 
“Nouvelle barbecue bistro” is the best 
summary of this upscale café-restau- 
rant featuring many kinds of fire and 
spice. Warm salads and desserts 
excel. Lunch a food-court-like gourmet 
bargain. Informal dress-up and post- 
modem posh. A searching, angular 
mind in a peasant’s hungry body. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
BREW MOON RESTAURANT AND 
MICROBREWERY, 50 Church St., 
Cambridge, 499-BREW. $6-$10. Third 
branch of popular downtown restau- 
rant/bar. A brewpub, but initially the 
food was so much better and more in- 
teresting than at other brewpubs that 
we are going to call it a bistro. Pretty 
good wine list, too, and small plates to 
go with either beverage. Serious 
desserts. Of the ales, the darkest and 
strongest are the best. BR Sun., 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m., with live jazz at noon. 
CAFE OF INDIA, 52a Brattle St., 
Cambridge, 661-0683. $10-$18 (lunch 
buffet, $6.95). A conventional Indian 
restaurant menu near Harvard Square, 
bearing some notable vegetarian dish- 
es: especially a stunning okra special- 
ty, bhindi masala kadahi. Fine fried ap- 
petizers and stuffed breads. Desserts 
for hardcore escapists only. 
CAMBRIDGE COMMON, 1667 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 547-1228. $5-$10. A 
bar-restaurant right at the gates of 
Harvard Law School, but with diner- 
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style Mom food and no attitude. Micro- 
brews on tap, the best sweet-potato 
fries around, and all the mac-and- 
cheese, meat loaf, and garlic mashed 
potatoes you can handle. Plus a soup 
of the day, a grilled fish of the day, a 
fruit crisp of the day, and — yes! — a 
bread pudding of the day. BR All-you- 
can-eat buffet on Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3 
p.m 

CASABLANCA, 40 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 876-0999. $14-$21 (lunch, $7- 
$9). New chef Ana Sortun has brought 
the most Mediterranean and least stu- 
denty food yet to this much-upscaled 
post-Brattle Theatre hangout. Bogart 
and Bergman wanna-bes can find the 
smoking section and practice their ac- 
cents while grazing on excellent North 
African breads and spreads. fine en- 
trées of roasted cod and grilled lamb 
and serious desserts. Great murals of 
the film. BR Sat. and Sun., 11:30 a.m 
to2 p.m 

CHEZ HENRI, One Shepard St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-8980. $17-$22. A classic 
French bistro with a Cuban flair: loud, 
casual, warm, and nourishing. Try the 
steamed mussels in creamy saffron 
broth, blanquette de veau on egg noo- 


dies, steak frite with sofrito and fries. 
trout a la meuniére, lemon hazelnut 
tartlette. Cuban bar food is available 
until midnight, Fridays through Satur- 
days. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 2 p.m 
GRAFTON STREET, 1280 Mass Ave 
Cambridge, 497-0400. $10-$17 
(lunch, $6 to $11) This place is pure 
New Harvard Square: pretty, woody, 
slightly tony, trendy as all heck. The 
dishes sound Irish but are mostly pro- 
fuse takes on New American ideas 
Your best bet is to enjoy the simpler 
stuff (salads, fish and chips), the excel- 
lent beer selection, and the buzz 
around the bar. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to 5 
p.m 

THE HARVEST, 44 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge, 868-2255. $17-$29. Meet the 
new Harvest, quite different than the 
old. The new one still focuses on New 
England foodstuffs, but the cheffery is 
professional and poised, the flavors in- 
triguingly sour, and the desserts make 
memories. Menu changes weekly, but 
see if they still have monkfish marsala 
and bread pudding. BR Sun., 11:30 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m 

HENRIETTA’S TABLE, 1 Bennett St., 
Charles Hotel, Cambridge, 661-5005 
$11-$18. Freshness is the theme here, 
with a farmstand built right into the 
decor. Chefs visible in an open kitchen 
prepare down-home, cozy country 
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fare, as well as simple but inspired 
continental cuisine and fresh-baked 
desserts. Stop by for the generous 
Sunday brunch. BR Sun., noon to 3 
p.m 

RIALTO, 1 Bennett St. (Charles 
Hotel), Cambridge, 661-5050. $19- 
$32. Despite the Mediterranean name 
and format, it is the traditional French 
food that impresses. Hotel guests give 
the room an upscale and older crowd 
but a less formal tone than you might 
expect lets everyone enjoy 

RISING MOON, 24 Holyoke St., Cam 
bridge, (617) 868-9560. $7-$10. The 
second Tibetan restaurant in New 
England, with a variety of dishes that 
seem like milder versions of Indian or 
Chinese dishes. We recommend Ti- 
betan tea and every form of “momo” 
(dumplings) — including dessert chura 
momo with sweetened cottage cheese 
inside 

SANDRINE’S BISTRO, 8 Holyoke St., 
Cambridge, 497-5300. $15-$29. Pretty 
serious and beautifully composed 
food, especially for something called a 
bistro, but the dedication to the food of 
Alsace ensures that soups and en- 
trées will have hearty, bistro-like fla- 
vors. And then there’s the signature 
pizza-like flammekueche, loaded with 
onions and smoked bacon. Fabulously 
composed desserts 

TANJORE, 18 Eliot St. (Harvard 
Square), Cambridge, 868-1900. $9- 
$13. (Daily buffet, $6.95) At last, an In- 
dian restaurant that breaks out of the 
traditional Punjabi menu and promotes 
novel regional dishes, especially the 
sweet-hot cooking of Western India, 
such as the “dokla & patra” appetizer, 
bhel, and shrimp no paatio. But don’t 
miss the Bengali version of cauliflower 
and potatoes, nor the South Indian 
dosa dishes. Outstanding rice and 
breads, too. 

WEST SIDE GRILL, 1680 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 441-5566. $15-$22. The 
poshification of the Harvard-Porter 
neighborhood continues with this new 
little bistro. Quite competent Mediter- 
ranean food, light on the meat, and a 
bar that nicely walks the line between 
stylish and friendly. Check out the de- 
constructed tuna nigoise appetizer and 
any kind of soup. Three-course vegan 
menu for $25 


INMAN SQUARE 
AKBAR INDIA RESTAURANT, 
1248-50 Cambridge St., Cambridge, 
497-6548. $7-$15 (lunch, $5-$7). The 
usual Indian menu, plus some valuably 
different South Indian small plates, 
such as masala dosai. Try the pastry- 
wrapped samosas, the oddly spiced 
aloo bada and dahi vada, the mint-co- 
riander chutney, garlic nan, and any of 
the tandoori dishes. 

EAST COAST GRILL, 1271 Cam- 
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bridge St., Cambridge, 491-6568. $8- 
$26. Enlarged and leaning now toward 
premium fresh seafood, but still the 
greatest place with the least pretense 
for barbecue, grilled meat, soulful side 
dishes, and super-spicy hot dishes, 
clearly labeled. BR Latin brunch Sun., 
11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m 

MIDWEST GRILL, 1124 Cambridge 
St., Cambridge, 354-7536. $11-$17 
The Brazilian contribution to barbecue 
is churrasco rodizio, which translates 
to a lot of meat for $16.95. Roasting 
spits are brought to your table: pork, 
beef, chicken, lamb, and more, in end- 
less rotation. Other Brazilian specials 
are good, too, and the vibe is unfailing- 
ly friendly 

OLE MEXICAN GRILL, 11 Springfield 
St., Cambridge, (617) 492-4495. $9- 
$17. This is about as good as Mexican 
cooking gets in Boston: the fresh 
things are fresh, the fried things are 
crunchy, and the cooking of Oaxaca 
and Veracruz comes through without a 
lot of cheesy Texas interference. The 
vibe is cheerful and lively, probably 
thanks to the excellent Mexican beer 
list and totteringly full margaritas. Cash 
only. BR Sat. and Sun., 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. 

S&S DELI, 1334 Cambridge St., Cam- 
bridge, 354-0620. $6-$13. You can get 
a bit of everything here — traditional 
deli food to innovative entrées to 
desserts. Great burgers and omelets; 
popular for weekend brunch. BR Sat 
and Sun., 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

SWEET CHILI, 1172-1178 Cambridge 
St. (Inman Square), Cambridge, (617) 
864-4500. $8-$15. Believe it or not, 
this is Inman Square’s second 
Thai/Japanese/Korean restaurant with 
a tropical fish tank in the foyer. Jae’s, 
the original, will probably continue to 
attract the college crowd, but at the 
time of our review, Sweet Chili was 
serving the best sushi we'd ever had in 
Cambridge. Japanese appetizers are 
good, too. Ironically the Thai food at 
this primarily Thai restaurant is the 
weakest link. 


KENDALL 
SQUARE/MIT 

THE BLUE ROOM, One Kendall Sq., 
Cambridge, 494-9034. $17-$22. A qui- 
etly great Cambridge restaurant, espe- 
cially for desserts. New owner Steve 
Johnson respects the space’s eclectic 
heritage of seafood, big flavors, and live 
fire, but adds a French bistro subtheme 
to its post-peasant dishes. Excellent 
service of wines by the glass and 
uniquely correct tea service. BR Sun 
buffet, 11 a.m. to 2:30 p.m 

DADDY O’S BOHEMIAN CAFE, 134 
Hampshire St., Cambridge, 354-8371 
$9-$16. Beatnik decor, but a contem- 
porary menu of hardwood-grilled 
things and comfort food like macaroni 
and cheese, updated with a little 
smoked cheese. Good mussel fritters, 
black-bean soup, pork chop; and 
cheap, tasty desserts. Cheap list of 
wines and ciders, too. Wear your 
beret. BR Sun., 11 a.m. to2 p.m 
MIRACLE OF SCIENCE, 321 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 868-2866. $3-$9. A 
loud bar full of alternative rock and 
two-tone music, not too many MIT 
jokes. But great grilled skewers, each 
with tortillas and its own lively, creative 
condiment on the side. Also fabulous 
burgers with real roast potatoes. 
Young, cool-looking crowd 

RHYTHM & SPICE, 315 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 497-0977. $9-$14. A live- 
ly, hip tribute to the English-speaking 
Caribbean with a reggae/soca beat, a 
beachy tone, warm staff, and excellent 


food. Try the gundy, festivals, escov- 
itched fish, the coffee, and staying late 
for the dancing. BR Sun., noon to 3 
p.m. with live pan music 

SALTS, 798 Main St., Cambridge, 
876-8444. $16-$24. This tiny space 
has been home to a series of inventive 
bistros over the years, and the current 
occupant is charming and consistent. 
The food is New American with an 
Eastern European influence; when we 
visited in the fall, that meant excellent 
Ukranian dumplings with a lovely 
roasted lamb loin 

THAI’S, 1 Kendall Sq. (Building 300), 
Cambridge, 577-8668. $9-$16. (lunch, 
$6-$7) Lovely, elegant, uncrowded 
place with tuxedoed servers — and 
you can still get delectable Thai (and 
some Vietnamese) food. Great fried 
appetizers and unusual grilled flavor in 
the Vietnamese shrimp-asparagus roll 
and grilled meats with lemongrass 
Also, credibly hot jumbo shrimp chee 
and a generous pad Thai. 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE 
FRANK’S STEAK HOUSE, 2310 
Mass Ave, Cambridge, 661-0666.’ $6- 
$19. The oldest steak house in Mas- 
sachusetts, as far as anyone knows, is 
in the midst of a transformation from a 
blond-wood '70s eatery back to the 
dark red-meat emporium it was when 
Tip O'Neill hung out here. You can cer- 
tainly order chicken, but be warned: 
the motto is “Home of the Boneless 
Sirloin Sizzling Platter.” 


PORTER SQUARE 
CHANGSHO, 1712 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, (617) 547-6565. $7-$17. An el- 
egant survivor from the great days of 
Cambridge Szechuan restaurants, es- 
pecially if you stick with Cantonese- 
style seafood and vegetables, such 
salt-and-pepper calamari, steamed 
Chilean sea bass with ginger and scal- 
lion, and whatever the whiteboard spe- 
cials indicate. BR Dim sum Sun., 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
CHRISTOPHER’S, 1920 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 876-9180. $6-$15. Serves 
Southwestern and Tex-Mex food, as 
well as sandwiches, burgers, and sal- 
ads. A popular neighborhood hangout 
and a pleasant place to linger over a 
beer or coffee and dessert. BR Sun., 
11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

FOREST CAFE, 1682 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 661-1634. $10-$14. Mexi- 
can-food fans tired of jack-cheese en- 
chiladas and grilled-chicken nacho 
plates owe it to themselves to check 
out this dive bar—-cum—Mexican joint. 
(The restaurant half used to be called 
Mexican Cuisine.) This is real regional 
cooking, not cheap but great for a 
change of pace. Good bets are the 
ejotes — truly remarkable green beans 
— as well as the enchiladas Trotsky 
and any fish dish made with the pump- 
kin-seed-and-peanut mole. 
PORTERHOUSE CAFE, 2046 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 354-9793. $8-$14 
Texas heaven. Food is heavily 
smoked, Texas style, so start with the 
pulled chicken and various beef com- 
ponents. Hot barbecue sauces. Great 
fries. Meatphobes can eat the grilled 
fish 

TAMARIND HOUSE, 1790 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 491-6405. $8-$14. A busy 
Thai storefront with run-of-the-mill cur- 
ries and an excellent menu of Thai sal- 
ads. In “yum nuer,” for example, slices 
of sirloin sparkle with chili and lime. 
Lovely Thai-style iced tea. No beer. 
TEMPLE BAR, 1688 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, (617) 547-5055. $8-$18. Out- 
rageously popular yupscale bar from 


— Linda Lowenthal 


the owners of nearby Grafton Street 
Amid oak, leather, and vintage 
posters, Harvard Law kids and their 
profs mingle with hip young Cantabri- 
gians and middle-aged bookish types 
who still populate the neighborhood 
The fusion menu is more about aspira- 
tion than execution; its few smart, in- 
ventive ideas (lemon thyme in the 
clarn chowder) are overshadowed by 
the pure gooey quantity of most dish- 
es. Magnificent baked-potato plate, 
though 


BANGKOK BASIL, 13#4 Beacon St 
(Coolidge Corner), Brookline, 739- 
1236. $7-$13. A pleasant Thai restau- 
rant with some unusual Indonesian 
dishes as well, catering to immigrants 
and foreign students, as well as eager 
Brookline Anglos. Don’t miss ayam 
goreng for an appetizer, chili salmon 
for a main dish, or nasi goreng if you 
are by yourself and want to try a cou- 
ple of the Indonesian treats on one 
platter. 

CAFE ST. PETERSBURG, 236 
Washington St. (Brookline Village), 
277-7100. $9-$19(lunch, $4-$8). At 
last a serious, elegant Russian restau- 
rant, featuring cool, neoclassical rendi- 
tions of flavorful Russian dishes. Noth- 
ing sloppy about the borscht here, nor 
the blini, the pozharski cutlet, or chick- 
en tabaka. A lot of neat vegetarian sur- 
prises, like beet pancakes, vegetarian 
stuffed cabbage with raisins, and a 
great venigret beet-potato salad. Wait- 
ers wear tuxedos even at lunch. 

FIVE SEASONS, 1634 Beacon Street 
(Washington Square), Brookline, 731- 
2500. $10-$17 A storefront macrobiot- 
ic restuarant from Jamaica Plain hits 
the big time in Brookline. Ignore the 
contradictions and enjoy the excellent 
chowders, sea-vegetable salads, basic 
grains, stir-fries, and — if your diet al- 
lows — superb seafood entrees. Just 
watch out for anything that usually em- 
ployes dairy products, sugar, or eggs, 
such as most of the desserts. BR Sat. 
11 a.m.-3 p.m., Sun. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
FUGAKYU, 1280 Beacon Street 
(Coolidge Corner), Brookline, (617) 
734-1268. $15-$40. Large, beautiful 
restaurant serving many kinds of 
Japanese food at a high level, not just 
sushi, although the sushi and sashimi 
are very good. And the sushi bar cir- 
cled by a ring of moving wooden ships 
is a conversation piece. Some high- 
lights were the caterpillar maki, sashi- 
mi, tempura, and the really delicious 
tempura (fried) ice cream 

GINZA, 1002 Beacon St. (Audubon 
Circle), Brookline, 566-9688. $11-$44. 
Arguably the best sushi bar in Boston, 
certainly one of the most avant-garde, 
yet well-grounded in tradition, as evi- 
denced by the more than 20 brands of 
sake, the wide range of cooked appe- 
tizers, and the solid tempura and 
teriyaki. Somewhat random service 
won't bother those who come in ex- 
pecting to share tastes 

INDIAN CAFE, 1665 Beacon St 
(Washington Sq.), Brookline, 277- 
1752. $8-$13. Lunch and weekend 
buffet cheaper. Not wildly innovative 
Indian restaurant, but a good hand 
with the spices, both generous and 
varied from dish to dish. Good soups 
and fried appetizers, really tasty vin- 
daloo, and channa masala that makes 
those chickpeas sing. Modern and trim 
little dining room 

KOKOPELLI CHILI CO., 1648 Bea- 
con St. (Washington Square), Brook- 
line, 277-2880. $7-$15 Ignore the 








name and the seven kinds of chile and 
go through the New Mexico-style dish- 
es with one or more of their superb 
margaritas. Don't miss the sopaipillas, 
grilled vegetables, and a side of sweet- 
potato fries. A fun, bar kind of atmo- 
sphere that some kids will also enjoy 
but not hokey. Probably should be 
hokier, in fact. BR Sun., 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m 
MATT MURF."Y’S, 14 Harvard St 
(Brookline Village), 232-0188. $6-$16 
Real Irish pub with good food. Actually 
rather Irish good food at that. Very 
bizarre, but everyone else is too busy 
enjoying to make much of the situa- 
tion. Insanely large portions, too. Don't 
miss anything with the french fries and 
homemade ketchup, the various sa- 
vory pies, soups, salads — really, any- 
thing. BR Sun., 11:30 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m 
PANDAN LEAF, 250 Harvard St 
(Coolidge Corner), Brookline, 566- 
9393. $6-$29 (lunch, $6-8). Boston's 
third and maybe best-yet Malaysian 
restaurant. Certainly the best-looking 
with a modern bistro style. A few high- 
lights of this novel cuisine are the pan- 
dan-leaf lobak as an appetizer, the 
gado-gado salad, spicy Indonesian 
chicken, and a soupy bubur cha cha 
for dessert. Explanatory menu and 
many “safe” dishes make this an easy 
place to jump in, or bring a group. 
RUBIN’S KOSHER RESTAURANT, 
500 Harvard St. (JFK Crossing), Brook- 
line, 566-8761. $4-$8. The only Boston 
kosher restaurant that vies with the bet- 
ter Manhattan delis in the all-important 
pastrami category. Warm, non-exclu- 
sionary atmosphere. The only problem 
is, 30 days later you're hungry again 
BR Sun., 8 a.m.-noon 
SICHUAN GARDEN, 295 Washing- 
ton St., Brookline, 734-1870. $7-$26 
Serious Szechuan menu in a very ple- 
sant room. Not everything is great, but 
the sichuan pork dumpling with roast- 
ed chili vinaigrette, ma paul tofu, 
sauteed stringbeans and “camphur 
smoked duck” certainly are. One of 
the most regionally focused Chinese 
restaurants around, on what is still a 
lot of people's favorite region. 
TABERNA DE HARO, 999 Beacon 
St., Brookline, (617) 277-8272. $10- 
$15 (tapas cost less). The most mod- 
ern Spanish tapas place in the city 
may also be the most authentic: there 
really are no dinners per se, and the 
food is tuned salty and small to com- 
plement the dry sherries of Spain. A 
great evening if you like this kind of 
eating, and better if you connect early 
and often with the grilled asparagus, 
white anchovies, pollo en pepitoria, 
shrimp in garlic oil, or the cheese plat- 
ter. 
YOKOHAMA, 238 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 734-6465. $9-$21 
(lunch, $7-$9). Small jewel box of a 
Japanese restaurant, with some good 
Korean dishes as well. Wide selection 
of appetizers and sushi, generous en- 
trées of tempura, noodle soups, and 
teriyaki. Don't miss the “stone pot 
bibim-bap” or the combo tempura. 
ZAATAR’S OVEN, 242 Harvard 
Street (Coolidge Corner), Brookline, 
731-6836. $9-$14. Zaatar's has added 
sit-down dinners to its popular brunch- 
lunch flatbread bakery. The new room 
and menu are dairy-kosher in Israeli- 
Mediterannean mode; the kitchen 
knows modem cuisine and what do 
with a fish. Early picks are the six-bean 
soup, “merguize kabobs” (faux 
sausage of fish), and the chocolate 
bread pudding. Service is evolving, 
and the wood-fired oven could get 
more play. 
ZAFTIGS, 335 Harvard St. (Coolidge 
Comer), Brookline, 975-0075. $7-$13. 
Despite the name, a very un-nostaigic, 
postmodern kind of delicatessen with 
generally excellent food and very rea- 
sonable desserts. Un-nostalgic means 
low-fat pastrami, chicken soup, and 
such, but also glorious corned beef, 
whitefish salad not to have to die for, 
and excellent daily sorbets. BR Daily, 
all day. 


Newton 


CHUNG SHIN YUAN, 183 California 
St., Newton, 964-0111. $2-$8 
(brunch). Weekdays, this is a run-of- 
the-mill Mandarin/Szechuan restau- 
rant. But the Taiwanese brunch here 
on Saturdays and Sundays is New- 
ton’s best-kept secret. Line up by 
11:15 for the 11:30 opening and enjoy 
jellyfish salad (better than it sounds), 
steamed pork dumplings, and fried 
bread dipped in a bowl of sweet soy 
milk. BR Sat. and Sun., 11:30-2:30 
pm. 

JOHNNY’S LUNCHEONETTE, 30 
Langley Rd. (Newton Centre), Newton, 
527-3223. $5-$12. Too many concepts 
— '50s diner, postmodern revival, 
Jewish deli, kid-friendly — but the 
good food makes a certain sense of it. 
| especially recommend the Jewish- 
identified stuff like matzoh-ball soup. 
Reuben sandwiches, stuffed cabbage, 
and kosher-style hot dogs. Only tren- 
doid thing is the wall art; otherwise 
good attitude, tasteful even. BR Daily, 
all day. 

LUMIERE, 1293 Washington Street, 
West Newton, (617) 244-9199. $18- 
$25. For something described as a 
bistro, Lumiére looks and sounds the 
part, but aspires to finer food and 
prices. So we see pretty well-dressed 
people eating pretty posh food — 
soups and seared sea scallops were 
some early winners — and feeling 








rather Parisian. Although you find it 
across from the West Newton Cinema 
a meal at Lumiere is so far too serious 
to add to an evening of film-going 
MOON WOMAN CAFE, 108 Oak St 
(Newton Upper Falls), Newton, 630- 
9569. $14-$16. A little place with a big 
menu, Mediterranean (and some 
Parisian) dishes with flavor, texture 
and real heart. Hard to find, but a find 
RED CLAY, 300 Boylston Street (Atri- 
um Mall) Chestnut Hill, 965-7000. $14- 
$25. A pleasant Mediterranean room 
from the owners of Rialto which de- 
serves to outlive its initial plan of serv- 
ing working mothers. The reformatted 
place is the junior version of Rialto the 
owners said they didn’t want to do, but 
I'm glad they did, and so is a growing 
crowd (including working mothers) 
There is actual red clay for the wee 
ones, gourmet pizza and apple pie for 
the older kids, and some superb wood- 
roasted red-clay casseroles for the 
adults 

SABRA, 45 Union St. (Newton Centre), 
Newton, 964-9275. $5-$15. A typical Is- 
raeli/Middle East restaurant with an out- 
standing luncheon buffet ($6.50). Invest 
heavily in the rice-and-lentil dardara 
eggplant moussaka, tabouleh, spicy 
hummus, and such. On the meat side 
of the menu, a cute trick of spicing the 
shwarma like pastrami, with coriander 
seed and mustard 

SOL AZTECA, 75 Union St. (Newton 
Centre), Newton, 964-0920. $12-$18 
The area’s best Mexican restaurant 
admittedly not a very competitive 
honor, opens a beautifully decorated 
branch in Newton Centre. No dilution 
in such ciassics as the grilled shrimp in 
cilantro sauce, puero en adobo, and 
evident improvement in standard Mex- 
ican items like chicken enchiladas 
Mexican coffee with cloves and a 
homemade cheesecake 


Somerville 


DALI, 415 Washington St., 
Somerville, 661-3254. $17-$22 (en- 
trées); $3.50-$7.50 (tapas). A rare 
outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas capture the tone and 
savor of the original, from slices of 
potato omelet and fresh anchovy fil- 
lets to garlicky potato salad and 
sautéed portobello mushrooms 
Starting at $3.50 a pop, you can af- 
ford to experiment. 
EAST ASIA, 868 Broadway (Pow- 
derhouse Sq.), Somerville, 666- 
8282. $6-$9. A tiny, out-of-the-way 
place with great, great Asian food 
The menu is North Chinese and 
Thai, but the keynote is loving treat- 
ment of basic ingredients in dishes 
like chili eggplant, royal tofu, and 
spicy squid. 
EVOO, 118 Beacon Street, 
Somerville, (617) 661-3866. $16- 
$23. Chef Peter McCarthy, late of 
the Bostonian Hotel, boldly opens 
Somerville’s most expensive restau- 
rant and the foodie stampede be- 
gins. When he’s on, he’s on: butter- 
milk-fried oysters, sweet marinated 
quail, and wood-grilled bass all show 
spark and substance. But the fast- 
and-loose approach to ethnic idioms 
means the food isn’t always as con- 
sistent as the sculptural presentation 
would have you believe. 
HOUSE OF TIBET KITCHEN, 235 
Holland St. (Teele Sq.), Somerville, 
(617) 629-7567. $6-$9. The first Ti- 
betan restaurant in New England, 
and something of a one-room cultur- 
al exhibit with background music, 
rugs on every chair and bench, and 
a potted history of Tibet on the 
menu. Next door is a Tibetan Bud- 
dhist resource center and gift shop, 
but first relax with some buttered tea 
and really excellent momo, the Ti- 
betan answer to Peking ravioli. 
JOHNNY D’S UPTOWN RESTAU- 
RANT, 17 Holland St. (Davis 
Square), Somerville, 776-2004. $6- 
$14. Where else can you eat inven- 
tive, healthy food while sipping draft 
microbrews and listening to Luther 
“Guitar Jr.” Johnson? Try the conch 
fritters with sweet-potato fries, mav- 
erick grits, vegetarian dishes, any- 
thing Southern. BR Sat. and Sun., 9 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
PALENQUE, 300 Beacon St., 
Somerville, 491-1004. $10-$15. This 
great little mole-in-the-wall proves to 
New Englanders that classic Mexi- 
can cooking can be tangy and com- 
plex instead of just hot. Try the carni- 
tas (pork tips in an unsweetened 
chocolate-orange sauce) or anything 
with the cilantro-heavy salsa verde. 
Bring your own beer. BR Sun., 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m 
REDBONES, 55 Chester St., Davis 
Square, Somerville, 628-2200. $6- 
$15 (lunch, $4-$7, all you can eat 
ribs and chicken $7-$8). Big food for 
big guys. Loud and bright and ‘eg- 
endary for barbecued, grilled, and 
smoked things, hoofed or otherwise 
The Arkansas ribs are phenomenal; 
so are the Buffalo shrimp. Try the 
corn pudding to start. The wait is 
long but worth it. Cash and checks 
only 
UNION SQUARE BISTRO, 16 Bow 
St. (Union Square), Somerville, 628- 
3344. $12-$17 (lunch, $6-$10). True 
bistro spirit, and hearty filling food 
Outstanding bread platter, fine appe- 
tizers, good dinners, weak desserts 
is the profile, so graze away. Don't 
miss any form of crab cakes or por- 
tobello mushrooms. BR Sun., noon 
to 3 p.m. 
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VINNY’S AT NIGHT, 76 Broadway 
(Sullivan Square), Somerville, 628- 
1921. $10-$20. Behind a conve- 
nience store called Vinny’s Su- 
perette lurks this den of pure East 
Somerville underworld cool. Great 
chops and profuse pasta served on 
red-and-white-check tablecloths, and 
more antipasti than you can shake a 
stick at. Try the amazing pork chop 
in vinegar-pepper sauce 


Watertown 


LE BOCAGE, 72 Bigelow Ave., Wa- 
tertown, 923-1210. $28-$50 (three 
courses). Big-hotel French menu 
(but shorter) in a quiet Watertown 
storefront. Miles from the cutting 
edge, but a competent kitchen. Try 
appetizers like the curried fruit salad 
or the sausage of smoked chicken 
and apple. An easy mix of posh in- 
formality 

KAREEM’S, 600 Mt. Auburn St 
(Cambridge line), Watertown, 926- 
1867. $6-$11 Cheap and 
delectable. Also authentically home- 
made, with real lemon juice in every 
dish, and plenty of red pepper and 
garlic. No atmosphere, but outstand- 
ing platters of falafel, kibbeh, hum- 
mus, marinated kebabs, and a pow- 
erful sautéed chicken. Several vege- 
tarian dinners. Closed weekend 
nights 

STELLINA, 47 Main St. (Watertown 
Sq.), Watertown, 924-9475. $11- 
$19. Trendy northern Italian food 
with counter-trendy pleasant service 
and reservations. Try anything 
grilled, anything stuffed, and your fa- 
vorite pastas. Appetizers and 
desserts are a notch above entrées 
so consider a graze. Informal despite 
popularity; a loyal crowd with an aca- 
demic tinge 


Out of Town 


BLACKSMITH SHOP, Rte 6a, Truro 
Center, 508- 349-6554. $11-$23. If 
you put this summer restaurant year- 
round in, say, Somerville, it would de- 
velop quite a reputation. Of course 
one Cape Cod advantage is fresh- 
caught seafood, and this kitchen ex- 
ploits it well. Outstanding on familiar 
dishes like crab cake and créme 
brdlée, and also on some reaches 
like seared scallops with a curry 
emulsion sauce. And you can show 
up in jeans! 
CAMPANIA, 504 Main Street, 
Waltham, (781) 894-4280. $16-$29. 
Remember how much fun Italian 
restaurants used to be, before the 
experts ruined them? Campania, 
named for the province around 
Naples, is all that — with better 
desserts. It does get expensive, but 
you won't be disapointed by the ex- 
cellent wood-grilled and roasted 
meats, seafood specials and pasta 
dishes, risotto en cartocho, and any- 
thing creamy or chocolate or both 
Old-style jumbled décor and hearty 
volume. 
CARAMBOLA, 663 Main Street, 
Waltham, (781) 899-2244. $7-$20 
(lunch, $5-$8) Rather posh, rather re- 
fined, completely delicious version of 
Cambodian home-style cooking as it 
might have been in an affluent home. 
The Perry family of Elephant Walk 
fame have focused on this purely 
Cambodian (except well-selected 
wines and desserts) restaurant worth 
a trip to Waltham from anywhere east 
of Phnom Penh. Order from each of 
five categories, but don’t miss the 
spring rolls and the carambola salad 
among the grilled delights and light 
curries. 
GALA, 138 Mass Ave, Arlington, 
(781) 646-1404. $10-$17. Chef Bob 
Buoniconti, late of the East 
Somerville hideout Vinny’s, gamely 
sallies around the Mediterranean 
with salt cod from Portugal, tapas 
from Spain, pasta from Italy, and 
pineapple pizza from somewhere in- 
side his own head. There are a cou- 
ple standouts on the appetizer menu 
(chourigo paté, daily antipasto), and 
otherwise it’s not bad for the ‘burbs, 
and good value for money. 
IPANEMA RESTAURANT AND 
CHURRASCARIA, 106 Southville 
Rd. (corner of Rt. 85), Southborough, 
(508) 460-6144. $8-$16. Fifty min- 
utes from Boston, but close enough 
to the Brazilian community of Fram- 
ingham for top-notch mandioca frita, 
pastels, a superb muqueca of shrimp 
and halibut, and an uncrowded chur- 
rasco (Brazilian barbecue). Big 
American-style roadhouse — com- 
fortable if unexotic. Live music and 
feijoada on weekend nights. 
KATAHDIN, 106 High St., Portland, 
ME, (207) 774-1740. $11-$15. A ter- 
rific New American bistro in Portland, 
which is emerging as the hippest of 
the reviving New England cities. 
Don’t miss the crab and scallop dish- 
es, the comfort food, or any of the 
several chocolate desserts. 
PROSE, 352a Mass Ave, Arlington, 
(781) 648-2800. $14-$20. Behind the 
curious name lurks a cheery, if bare- 
bones, corner restaurant entirely 
dedicated to the creative flights of its 
chef and owner, Debbie Shore. The 
menu rarely repeats itself from night 
to night, and regular visitors are treat- 
ed to a series of rewarding experi- 
ments with more ingredients than we 
have space to list. Search out the soft 
wild-mushroom polenta and any dish 
that includes grilled fish. 
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Performances by MMPS & EVELYN " ine" KING 
Live Simulcast from Times Square, NYC on 3 Giant Screens 
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Tickets Available at The Roxy or through TicketMaster 617.931.2000 
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Entry to All Five Venues within the Tremont after 12:30 


Tickets available at the Roxy 617.338.ROXY or through Ticketmaster at 617.931.2000 
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1-900-370-2015 


lo respond to Personals call 976-3366 Call costs $1.99 per minute. Must be 18+. Outside greater Boston call 


NEVER DULL 

SF, 21, seeks guys who are 
never boring and somewhat 
intelligent. I'm outgoing, curvy, 
with brown/blue. Native 
Bostonian? Even better! Have 
something interesting to say? 
Like music and _ sports? 
Seeking men, 21-25, who are 
smart, funny and handsome 
75559 


HOW’S YOUR FOUCAULT? 
SBiF seeks her very own 
post-colonial/post- 
modern/post-structuralist.. 
(anything but post-feminist) 
theory whore, with a weak- 
ness for Buffy and Roswell, 
hardcore and indie. Me:26, 
black/brown, vegan. You 
more or less the same 
5380 


ATTRACTIVE, 
Vivacious SHF, 28, loves 
dancing, dining, movies, and 
working out. Seeking attrac- 
tive, fashionable, romantic, 
spontaneous, open-minded, 
Hispanic/multi-racial S/DM, 
21-35, for friendship, maybe 
more. 45131 


Hi, | AM... 

a SAF college student, petite, 
nice and funny, enjoy reading, 
listening to music, dining, 
cooking, movies and conver- 
sations. Love to meet some- 
one who is very nice and kind, 
has a sense of humor, for 
friendship first. 475158 

Cute SWF, 29, seeks friend, to 
read Faulkner, Irving, Proust, 
Miller, Woolf, Stein, Lawrence 
or classic SF with. 15414 


by David Alfaya 


EXOTIC LOOKS 
Exotic looking, intelligent, 
mixed race female, 21, with 
down-to-earth personality and 
good sense of humor, seeks 
male, 20-26, for friendship, 
possible romance. #4987 


SKI ADDICT 
Nice SF, 33, blonde/green, 
with craziness of Kate 
Hepburn, believes one should 
be friendly to all. | enjoy New 
Order, my rottweiler, drinks on 
a Caribbean Beach, my job 
(honestly), and Jackie Chan 
films. Seeking confident, not 
cocky, man, 29-36, for long- 
term relationship, skiing and 
who understand’s the addic- 
tion of skiing. T5561 


CAN YOU KEEP UP? 
Busy, professional SWF, 22, 
red/blue, trim and talented, 
desires independent, well- 
read, attractive older man, 30- 
40, for low-key evenings 
75464 


'M TOO BUSY! 

One can never be too busy to 
date... but the hunt? SWF, 32, 
bionde/biue, 5’6”, attractive, 
German-looking, athletic, cre- 
ative, entrepreneur- Seeking 
SW\M, who's confident, funny, 
5'7"+, for a date... or two! 
75226 


AND SHE WAS 

Tall, lively, spirited, srnart city 
aficionado, 34, brown/green, 
enjoys biking, travel overseas, 
Gypsy Kings and Thai cuisine 
Seeking affectionate, funny, 
engaging intellectual, 30-36, 
for weekend adventures and 
serious fun! t5228 


CAMBRIDGE FUN 
irish Catholic, described as 
wholesome looking- but life is 
full of contradictions. Looking 
for someone who is local and 
interested in theater, muse- 
ums, movies, dinner. 45213 


TOP GUN 

Fun, athletic female, 28, with 
dynamic dimples and ankle 
tattoo, enjoys moonlit watks, 
champagne toasts, a live 
Entrain show, snowbaording 
and a good Anne Rice novel. 
Searching for fun-loving, mys- 
terious guy to travel the world 
to the end of the galaxy! 
75230 


PARTY GIRL 

Fun, charming and friendly 
Springsteen fan, 18, 
blonde/biue, enjoys rollerblad- 
ing, clubbing and _ skiing. 
Seeking young, good-looking, 
friendly guy, who's interesting 
and smart, for fun, dating and 
Friday night parties! 175164 


HIGH STANDARDS? 
French SWF, 31, PhD, attrac- 
tive, fit, with high standards, 
seeks intelligent, attractive, 
sophisticated SM, preferably 
francophile/French, 27-35, 
into mind-stimulating conver- 
sation, the arts, traveling, for 
friendship, perhaps more 
73010 


THE SILENT YELL 
Sensitive, funny SWF, 
red/blue, 5'5", 150ibs, with 
sense of humor, likes bar-hop- 
ping, Dave Matthews tunes 
and memorable films from the 
80s, like “Dirty Dancing” 
Seeking cool, good-looking 
SWM, 21-30, for possible 
long-term relationship 
™4279 


EUROPEAN 

INTELLECTUAL 
SWF, 30, 5'3”, slim, fit, attrac- 
tive, enjoys concerts (classi- 
cal, jazz), independent 
movies, theater, art, travelling. 
Seeking tall, slim, athletic, 
intelligent, well-educated, cre- 
ative, intriguing WM, 30s. 
4374 


ASIAN DUMPLING 
SAF, 21, 5'4”, easygoing and 
adventurous, loves going out 
and bar-hopping! Looking for 
SM, 21-28, for red roses and 
interesting conversations 
74918 


ABLE TO LAUGH 
Friendly, outgoing SF, 31, 
dark blonde/blue, nice smile, 
enjoys sporting events, any- 
thing outdoors, Italian cuisine 
and “Animal House”. Seeking 
honest, hard-working, mature 
guy, 30-45, for dinners, drinks 
and catching the game. 
74882 


ATYPICAL ASIAN 
Female, 32, attractive, well- 
educated, professional, who 
will try anything once. | love 
spicy Thai food, jazz and dis- 
covering new places. Seeking 
companionship, maybe long- 
term relationship. (No drugs, 
N/S). Care to join me? 
3309 


MILLENNIUM BABE 
Attractive, classy, outgoing 
SWF, 26, loves loud music, 
football, new challenges and 
adventures. Seeking non- 
smoking, fit, open-minded, 
spontaneous, genuine, local 
Boston-area SWM, 26-32, for 
casual dating relationship 
74072 


MR. GOODHEART 

Fit, curvaceous, smart, silly, 
SWF, 33, on a spiritual path, 
seeks SM, 30-45, with a good 
heart, and an excellent sense 
of humor. For dates, laughs, 
and possible, long-term rela- 
tionship. T4036 


PARADOX GIRL 

SJF, 24, redhead, brilliant- yet 
dim, calm- but hyper, driven 
and floundering. Seeking 
someone affectionate, who 
can handle my whims, admit 
when he’s wrong and most 
importantly, smile. #2208 


MAUDE 

Tom Waits, radiohead, Dylan, 
biking, poetry, sushi, whiskey. 
Passion 4 words and smart 
comedy. Sensual, selfless, 
sarcastic SWF, 21, lost in 
thought, happy in silence 
SM? Twentysomething? 
Harold? tP5003 


SCUBA DIVER 

Pretty scuba diver, 36, 5'7”, 
slim, long hair, seeks on land 
adventure! Enjoys outdoors, 
running, violin, travel, ocean 
and romance. Seeking tall 
SWM, 35-48, 5'11"+, who's fit, 
caring and honest, for great 
relationship. f°4169 


BEAUTIFUL INSIDE & 
out! SBF, 30, shy, petite, 
active, in search of SBM, 30- 
35, for friendship! non-smok- 
er. T4595 


SUMMER 99 

SWF, blond/blue, 5’4”, funny 
and cute, likes theater, films 
(comedy & horror), alternative 
music, clubbing and various 
outdoor activities. Seeking 
SM, 18-23, funny and sweet 
for dating/possible relation- 
ship. T4243 


ASIAN BEAUTY 
SF, 22, petite, introspective 
and zany; seeking SM, 22-35, 
for romance and fun at night 
Big biceps and strong pecs 
would help. Let's get it on, 
baby! #4439 


ARTIST 
29 year old painter, strange 
and evil- with a goofy streak 
hate meeting people in bars 
Enjoy all types of music, love 
art, movies, in reading or 
drawing. Seeking someone 
who has a great sense of 
humor, open-minded, sensi- 
tive, romantic, for possible 
relationship. 45151 


a a) 


CREATIVE & SENSITIVE 
Spritely, slender, blue-eyed, 
young lover of sound and 
color, with crooked sense of 
humor, seeks kind, open- 
minded, challenging, older 
mentor type gentleman, with 
stability. T4202 


VIVACIOUS BLOND 

Tall, blue-eyed slice of apple 
pie, professional, educated, 
sometimes sarcastic, always 
witty, seeks fun, affectionate, 
grounded SM, 28-40, to share 
Boston, outdoors, film, love of 
words, good beer and laugh- 
ter. 14185 


LET’S DO COFFEE 
Independent, outgoing SWF, 
34, seeks SWM, 30-40, for 
gradual, long-lasting friend- 
ship, leading to possible part- 
nership. Interests vary from 
the arts, reading, the great 
outdoors and if you can cook, 
that’s a plus! Call to do coffee! 
74158 


BRAINY BLONDE FOX 
Shapely, whip-smart, chic, 
cultured, head-turning, bliue- 
eyed SWF, professional, 23 
naughty, but intellectual, truly 
extraordinary, seeks ultra- 
classy, older male, for deca- 
dent romance. We're both the 
creme de la creme. Do it! 
T9867 


INTERNATIONAL 
Petite, outgoing SF, 22, 
(smoker/drinker), casual, 
international, enjoys dancing 
and adventure. Seeking SM, 
21-27, who knows what taupe 
is. 4381 


SASSY BLONDE CHIC 
Looking for you. Do you 
believe in destiny? Be a part 
of mine. SF, 5’1”, 30, brains, 
body and beauty all in one. 
You- cultured, sexy, athletic, 
professional, with a zest for 
life, 25-35. 44337 


GREEN-EYED ATHLETE 
Tall, athletic female, 21, 
blonde/green, the quiet and 
romantic type, loves fishing, 
rowing, rollerblading, The 
Dixie Chicks and dining 
Mexican. Seeking attentive, 
dateable guy, 21-23, for relax- 
ing Fridays and fun. #5079 


CITY JAUNTS 
Friendly, outgoing SWF, 30, 
blonde/biue, new to Boston, 
into hanging at pubs, the cine- 
ma and city jaunts. Seeking 
someone of any race and sim- 
ilar age range, to show me 
around. All replies answered. 
74125 

CONVERSAZIONE 
SBF, 27, fit, 5'7", attractive, 
writer, seeks fit, attractive man 
(5'9"+) for movie dates, poetry 
readings and the occasional 
cup of coffee. T4894 
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A loaf of bread, A jug of Wine 


d..a Feally HOT le 


Write a fun, smart. creative personal and you'll 


get a S50 eift certificate to one of Boston's 


hippest restaurants. Plus, we'll use your 


personal as Featured Interview of the Week. 


This month’s restaurant is 


OMMONWEALTH FISH AND BEER 


“Award-winning beer & seafood all under one roof. Truly revolutionary. 


Check out their new menu! 
at 138 Portland St, (near Fleet center) (61 


PERFECT MATCH 
My ideal man: Hal Sparks 
wearing a bow tie and playing 
the cello. Your ideal woman: A 
smart and spunky redhead 
who loves NPR, Latin music, 
and dark beer. #74911 


COOL SCHMOOL 

Slim SF, 30, attractive, artsy 
loves animals, digs nature! 
Into road trips, reading, 
extreme vacations, music, 
laughing. Looking for SM, 27- 
34, with similar interests, off- 
beat humor, who's down-to- 
earth and open to adventure 
74853 


LIFE IS FOR LIVING 
SWF, 5’, 95ibs, brown/brown 
loud and lots of fun, enjoys 
movies and music (“American 
Beauty”, “Dead Poet's 
Society”, Barenaked Ladies 
and Guster) and parties 
Seeking adventuresome, bold 
SWM, 20-27, for dating and 
fun. #4270 


SEEKING SBPM 

SWF teacher, 26, 5'3”, 
browrvhazel, thick- in the right 
places, loves R&B, travel, 
laughing. Seeking good-look- 
ing, marriage-minded, profes- 
sional, kind, confidant man, for 
long-term relationship 
73406 


| READ... 

The New Yorker, the Boston 
Globe, Entertainment Weekly, 
Vanity Fair, the Phoenix (of 
course), Vogue, and the 
Sunday NY Times. Do we 
have something to talk about? 
74912 


RIGHTEOUS BABE 
SF, recently athletic, 29, 5'7” 
independent, attractive and 
creative, Wiccan, seeks free 
spirit as “Phishing” friend, for 
New Year’s and possible 
romance, 4877 


COOL, TALL 
vulnerable and luscious SWF. 
22, looking for fun SWM, 6'+ 
who's interested in all kinds of 
music, art and movies. Call for 
fun, summer adventures in 
and around Boston. 49877 


GOLDENBROWN GYPSY 
Salsa dancing SBF, 31, pro- 
fessional, new Bostonian 
seeks dance partner, tour 
guide, spirited conversational- 
ist, balanced guy (to stop my 
wobbling on my rollerblades!) 
for friendship, possible long- 
term relationship. Race open 
™4076 


FUDDY DUDDY 

Witty, loyal, square SWF, 31 
dark brown/dark, enjoys read- 
ing, early Bond films and nice 
quiet dinners with Sinatra in 
the stereo. Seeking big, loyal 
witty guy, 32-50, who'd be 
interested in a nice Italian girl 
Serious only. #5092 


CHEMISTRY? 
Red-haired, blue-eyed, pro- 
fessional SWF, 28, hardwork- 
ing and real, seeks sharp, styl- 
ish, down-to-earth, profes- 
sional male, 29-35, for 
rollerblading, daytrips, good 
beer/coffee, comfortable com- 
pany and chemistry! M2685 


SEEKING ROMANCE 
SWF, 18, 4°11", 90Olbs, 
blonde/hazel, enjoys the 
beach, movies, dancing, din- 
ner, and all sports. Seeking 
romantic, sweet SWM, 18-25 
to sweep me off my feet 
T5530 


BROWNIE POINTS 
SWF, 25, 57", brown/biue 
looking for SWM, 25+, 5'10"+, 
fit; someone who can hold a 
conversation or throw down a 
few beers. Brownie points for 
men who can do both! 41061 


FUN FUN FUN 

Fun, energetic SF, 23 
blonde/hazel, full lips, loves 
music (Blondie, Jane's, Social 
D), hiking, clubs and mouth- 
watering pizza! Seeking 
humorous, sarcastic intellect, 
with love of conversation and 
life, to discover the lost local 
band and go with the flow 
75083 


UNCLAIMED TREASURE 
New to Boston again! I'm 23, 
attractive, fun, interested in 
talk radio and exercise 
Seeking fit guy, over 5’8”, with 
a full head of hair. Nerds 
encouraged to apply. 14868 


HAVE PASSPORT? 
Ambitious, thoughtful straw- 
berry-blonde grad student, 27 
slim, risk-taker with aspira- 
tions toward extreme sports, 
seeks in-shape, intellectual 
passport owner, 25-38, for 
travel, Friday nights in a 
jacuzzi and conversation over 
coffee. M5094 


MEOWMEOW... PURR 
Feisty female feline seeks 
cool SWM Tomcat, for catnip, 
catnaps and frolicking 
Alternative music, offbeat 
movies and endless laughter a 
plus. No ex-girlfriend fleas 
please. #75513 


| dig dogs and drawing. Lovely 
SJF, 34, artist/teacher, seeks 
educated, successful dude 
5'6"+, non-smoker, chivalrous 
fun, possible long-term rela- 
tionship. 4375 


Brainy, bicycling beauty, 34 
with invincible optimism, and 
infectious laughs, seeks play- 
ful, leftist, punster Mister, for 
creative synergy, unbridled 
affection, serious frivolity, hik- 
ing, world travel, and building 
a family. 44757 


TARZAN=JERK 
Professional SWF, Jane, 34 
world weary Brit, blonde, biue 
eyes, buxom, seeks tall 
upbeat SBM. 45397 


LARGE & LOVELY 
Looking to kick back with 
someone who has an excel- 
lent sense of humor, enjoys 
good conversation, wonderful 
food and a great bottle of 
wine. I'm an attractive, full-fig- 
ured woman, who's looking to 
meet someone who laughs 
easily, speaks freely and 
knows how to relax. 45381 


ASIAN BEAUTY 
Attractive, sweet, open-mind- 
ed, honest, fit, humorous 
ambitious SAF, values family. 
Seeking secure, successful 
kind, considerate SM, 28-35, 
for friendship/LTR. 75279 


523-8383 


WHEN | GROW UP 
Quick-witted, bitchy shopa- 
holic, 33, spikey bionde/blue- 
gray, FNX listener, Henry 
Rollins fan, enjoys the occa- 
sional dirty novel, theater, con- 
cert-going, and swimming in 
“garbage cans”. Seeking artis- 
tic, honest, creative “Mad 
Max”, 28-38, who's patient 
and caring, for long-term rela- 
tionship, going to show, late 
night tea and... 475470 


SMARTY CHICK 
College student, 19, 5'10”, 
seeks a guy who can intellec- 
tually challenge me. 45474 


OUTDOORSY 
Friendly, active SHF, 24, 
black/brown, visually impaired 
with glasses, enjoys live 
music, baseball, city walks 
and comedy films. Seeking 
outgoing, caring man, 25-30, 
with similar interests, for 
friendship and possible rela- 
tionship. 495277 


MULTI-LINGUAL? 
Creative, intelligent college 
girl, 18, brown/brown, enjoys 
concert-going, reading and 
travel. Seeking sincere, open- 
minded, culturally aware 
young artistic guy, who gets 
into Siouxsie and the 
Banshees, for casual dating 
and dinners at a local Italian 
cafe. 175307 


WITTY 
Brash, witty and sarcastic 
SWF, 27, seeks college-edu- 
cated intellectual snob, 25-35, 
who enjoys base humor, X- 
files and the crossword 
75317 


COME AND GET ME 
SBF, 32, 5'7”, with great sense 
of humor, seeks spontaneous 
down-to-earth romantic 
SWM, 30-37, for dating and 
long-term relationship 
75167 

BLUES IN MY LEFT... 
Thigh, you got the funk for my 
right? Fiery-maned and just 
half tamed artist/scholar/cre- 
ative mind, seeks a deep, 
throaty murmur to lull me 
asleep as the chill of this 
Autumn creeps in. 45184 


DISCOVERY CHANNEL 
Educated and attractive SBF 
30, classical musician- yet 
loves Pearl Jam, Filter 
Kravitz; enjoys playing soccer 
checking out the latest 
action/thriller, NFL (and totally 
into the Discovery Channel!) 
Seeking SWM, with similar 
interests, for fun and possible 
relationship. T4494 


GREAT SMILE 

Funny, intelligent, competitive 
blonde, 27, (Ally McBeal with 
pierced bellybutton), enjoys 
Erikah Badu, running and cot- 
ton candy. Seeking intelligent 
humorous animal lover, 27- 
with sense of direction, for 
romance. #5103 


SEEKING LESTAT 
Gothic Princess seeks a tall 
dark prince with beautiful lips 
to dance with me in the sav- 
age garden. |’m a voluptuous 
vampiric, blonde beauty, into 
velvet and pvc, 25-30. #3307 


y place your FREE Personal call 6 1 7-859-DATE 


OR LEGER: 


PARTY GIRL 

I'm a 19 year old female with 
long brown hair and brown 
eyes, 135ibs, who loves going 
to clubs (a rave someday) kick 
boxing and hanging with 
friends. Looking for a fun guy 
to spend some times with 
71914 


NEXT STOP 
WONDERLAND?! 
Sexy, sweet, intelligent Alice 
24, surrounded by Cheshire 
cats! Some silly caterpillar told 
me it's getting curiouser and 
curiouser to find an intelligent 
stable but sweet Mad Hatter 
23-29. Let's prove him wrong! 

T4015 


YOUNG SKATER 

BF, in search of artist, poet 
lover... skater- with unnatural 
hair (such as bleached blond) 
who's a soulful spirit, with 
depth of heart (and between 
the ages of 19-23)! College 
student preferred. 174168 


DANCER 
Light-skinned beauty seeks 
great-looking male, late 20s- 
40, to teach me to dance 
salsa, etc., and to enjoy each 
other's company. 474915 


Statuesque, attractive, fit 
DWF, 30s, both fun-loving kid 
and alluring woman, seeks 
man who desires a permanent 
and passionate relationship 
™4970 


GOOD OR NAUGHTY 
SWF, 22, seeks good-natured 
well established man (race no 
concern) for walks on the 
beach, skiing trips, cuddling 
on the couch, with some wild 
nights. Call soon. 45080 


SPIRITED EARTH GAL 
seeks a man of her same 
beliefs; feeling and being your 
best in order to do better for 
others in this wonderful world 
Single mom, 35, with exciting 
career, loving friends, loveable 
pets seeks funny guy to com- 
plete my sentences. 45027 


THE QUEEN OF THE 
WORLD 
Young Russian girl, very femi- 
nine, holistic lifestyle, open- 
minded, likes arts, writing, 
painting, cooking, dancing 
Seeking SW gentleman, age 
unimportant, to share inter- 
ests, possibly more. T75429 


SWF, thirty-ish, attractive 
PhD, career-committed, skier, 
mountain biker, fireside novel 
reader, seeks active, educat- 
ed, professionally content 
relationship-minded SWM, 33- 
43, with dry wit and map read- 
ing skills. T3448 


Attractive female, 30, with her- 
pes, seeks handsome man, 
28-35, into exercises, movies, 
music, for dating, possible 
relationship. #75020 


Pretty, plus-sized SWF, 33 
enjoys action and drama 
movies, dining in or out, love 
to cook, sports, music (jazz) 
and walking. Seeking light to 
medium complected, cute BM, 
30-38, 5'11"+ , medium-build 
non-smoker/non-drinker, 
who's honest, down-to-earth 
understanding, caring; a one 
man women. #5002 


BLACK BEAUTY 
Attractive BF, searching for tall 
WM, 27-55, who's conserva- 
tive, fun, generous, ambitious 
75387 

HIGH ACHIEVER 
Strong, independent, profes- 
sional SWF, seeks never-mar- 
ried SWM, 23-34, f8r friend- 
ship first. | am tall, well-edu- 
cated, love life and prize hon- 
esty, high intelligence and a 
sense of humor. 295395 


CLASSY GEM 

SWF, 30, dirty-blonde/blue 
5'5", very pretty, thin, profes- 
sional, in search of outgoing 
SWM, 30-36, who's intelligent, 
tall and good-looking. Light 
smoker/drinker ok. | love 
music, dining and good times 
Good heart. 45385 


IN A WORLD 

where voice-mail connects 
people... yikes! Sexy, smart, 
blonde, petite, athletic, down- 
to-earth chic, 32, misplaced in 
Ri. Enjoys anything from 
downtown to mountain climb- 
ing. Laugh at yourself and be 
athletic, laid-back, cynical and 
too cool for personals 
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CONTINUED 


FUNNY GUY WANTED 
Wry, serious, quirky, attractive 
SJF, 29, musician, seeks 
smart, insightful, playful guy 
who knows when to hold ‘em 
(his own tongue) and knows 
when to fold ‘em (his own 
aundry). #5262 


LIVIN’ LA VIDA LOCA 
SWF, 31, full figured, sexy 
loves kissing, Cuddling, clas- 
sic rock, Country music, my 
cowboy hat, being different 
Serious beach bum, let's live 
la vida loca and walk life's 
beaches together. Kisses 
73873 

NEW CHICK IN TOWN 
Professional attractive 
stereotypical redhead, 28, into 
wine, exotic cuisine, film 
impressionists, sardonic wit 
diverse experiences. Seeking 
creative enigmatic _ tour 
guide/playmate/relationship 
who's as comfortable giggling 
as spouting political conspira- 
cy theories. #73113 


WHAT MUST | DO 
to find a tall, romantic SM 
over 30, who likes mbdvies 
museums, music, and come- 
dy? Tall attractive SBF, 30 
wants to know. %P3949 


E=EXCITE 

23 year old female, looking for 
SM, 25-40, 5'8”-6'+, athletic 
build, who'd enjoy concerts 
clubs, travel and is open- 
minded to new _ things 
Excitement is my middie 
name. T5488 


Attractive BIWF, 24, long 
dark/dark, seeks attractive 
BiWF, under 35. Worcester 
area, no couples. TP4886 


SOMETHING QUIET 
SWF, 22, 5'9", reddish- 
brown/blue-yellow, wear 
glasses, looking for a SWM 
under 35, for quiet dinners 
and calm, relaxing evenings 
together. IP5346 

BIG BOLD WORDS! 
Long-haired thrill seeker of 23 
years, seeks playmate, not of 
the bunny type. I’m artsy and 
geeky, goofy and freaky. | 
seek a kindred wild child 
Non-smoker = more kissable. 
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JUST LOOKING 
I'm bored with going to bars 
and not having fun. I'm not 
necessarily looking for a long 
term relationship, but | am 
hoping to find a companion to 
do things with. P5565 

NICE GUYS!!! 
| am a 5’3” brunette, 38, with 
blue eyes, looking for a nice 
honest guy to enjoy some 
time with. | love animals, read- 
ing, movies, anything that's 
fun. I'm spiritual, honest and 
cuddly. £95517 


FRAGILE ASYLUM 
Exhausted, intolerant, disor- 
ganized, SF, beautiful and 
wise, desiring oceans. SM 
18-35. H4548 
DWM, 38, 5’7”, firefighter 
health conscious enjoys 
cooking, movies, music, danc- 
ing, quiet times. Seeking 
romantic S/DWF, possible 
long-term relationship 
75529 


ANECDOTES OF DESTINY 
Imaginative, fun and _ intelli- 
gent female, 45, blonde/biue 
great legs, prone to physical 
activities, traveling adven- 
tures, meditation, Vivaldi, cud- 
dling and many other flights of 
fancy. In search of kind, affec- 
tionate, intelligent man, 38-50 
who's open-minded, active 
and likes themselves! 475416 


ARE YOU THERE? 
Attractive middle aged 
woman, of wit, and sophistica- 
tion, seeks dining, and desert 
companion, well traveled 
highly creative, good conver- 
sationalist. Seeking entrepre- 
neurial gentleman 40+, of 
style with common interests 
™5422 


RU THE ONE? 

I'm told I'm an attractive, very 
open, honest and caring per- 
son and would like to meet the 
same in male form! Divorced 
super-mom of 3 by night 
seeks energetic, one-woman 
man. Are you romantic and 
trusting? Maybe you're the 
one... 75487 


EXCITE ME... 
Gregarious, adventurous, 
swarthy man, sought by inde- 
pendent, creative, loving, 
beautiful woman. You're open- 
minded and quietly self-confi- 
dent. I'm medium mainte- 
nance, interesting, interested, 
fit, positive-minded,giving and 
courageous. 275383 


. The Dream Zone 


SHE DID IT HER WAY 
Funny, introspective intellec- 
tual, 40s, pepper-black/brown 
enjoys complex films, cook- 
ing, jazz music and the unpre- 
dictable weather of New 
England. Seeking a mature 
male, who'd appreciate being 
together and all that life pre 
sents. 45415 


PARTNER IN FUN 

SBF, 36, seeks friendship with 
sincere SBM. Love to go to 
Celtics and Red Sox games 
live concerts and movies 
Want to try hiking. Nothing 
complicated, want to enjoy 
life. T5188 


FREEDOM 
I'm a big, beautiful, biracial 
buxom artist and consultant 
I'm intelligent, very straight 
forward, adventurous and 
want to tango with someone 
special. 475193 


PRAISE 

Two puppies, one woman, 35 
seek man 32-40, with 
patience and kindness, to par- 
ticipate in training, consisten- 
cy, playfulness and under- 
standing of the fine line 
between what we need to 
teach and learn. 175173 


VERY YOUNG 50 
Looking for a generous soul 
professional SWM, 44-56 
who's adventurous, passion- 
ate, sincere and sensitive. Not 
giving up hope that you’re out 
there. SWF, 5’, 100lbs 
brown/hazel. 45166 


| MOVED, SHE DIDN'T 

Providence area GWF, 38 
Ph.D. medical field, likes 
music, dancing, writing, read- 
ing, animals, cooking for two 
Seeking GF, 25-45, non- 
smoker, with lots of self- 
esteem, for long-term relation- 
ship. No addictions, choco- 
holic ok. P5165 


CHARMING, ARTISTIC 
Funny, athletic, wild, SAF, pro- 
fessor, new to Boston, enjoys 
dancing, laughing and dining 
out. Seeking soulmate, to 
search fountains of youth 
4990 

NATIVE NEW YORKER 
DJF, 40, plus-sized, attractive, 
enjoys live shows/music, all 
types of movies and theater. 
Seeking attractive, plus-sized 
guy, 45-60. Please be urbane 
and reasonably hip. 274920 


THE REAL THING 

Tall, attractive, ftalian SWF. 
38, loves to laugh and enjoy 
life. Looking to meet a gen- 
uinely nice guy, with looks 
kindness, and a desire for an 
ultimate long-term relation 
ship. 24818 

A TRUE COMPANION 
Professional DWF, 38, without 
children, intelligent, agnostic 
creative, loves being in 
nature, seeks S/DWM, possi 
bly older, who's intelligent 
feisty, open-minded, kind, and 
has experience in an long- 
term relationship. 173349 


CUTIE PIE 
SWF, 30s, smart, sweet 
petite, seeks dancing fool, for 
cultural immersion and cre- 
ative conversation, but not 
below the Mason-Dixon line 
73356 


THIS COULD BE FUN! 
Witty SF, 30s, likes music, ani- 
mals, the truth, fun. Seeking 
patient, playful, open-minded 
man, 28-42, to explore self 
and other. 2°3673 


THEN LAUGH, 
leaning back in my arms, for 
life's not a paragraph- and 
death, i think, is no parenthe- 
sis. Pretty writer, 37, athlete 
and poetry-fancier, hell-bent 
on the real thing with a sweet 
smart man. 4018 


IMAC CANDY 
Seeking a jock who reads 
novels, to play in all the ways 
grown-ups play, with a pas- 
sionately-curious seriously- 
educated, small-waisted thir- 
ty-something kick-boxing 
beauty. T4664 


IRONY SAVES... 
my sanity in these troubled 
times. If you get it, still see the 
humor, we could get along 
Older? Younger? Race? It's 
your mind | want. 2P8043 


ENGLISH 3 + HALF 
Hiking boots, skiing boots, rid- 
ing boots, drinking boots, 
deck shoes, running shoes, 
dancing shoes, follow me 
home and... shoes 
Professional SWF, 38, in 
search of thirty-something, 
professional SWM, with simi- 
lar range of footwear. 173878 

RAIN OR SHINE 
Spirited, smart, athletic SWF, 
37, seeks lover of life. Into 
forests, gardens, poetry, good 
talk, good food. Other charms 
and foibles to be discovered. 
I'm here, and I'm game. You 
too? 3141 


ABOVE AVERAGE 
Sweet blionde-haired train- 
er/model, 30, nice and humor 
ous, (like Elaine on Seinfeld) 
enjoys working out, four 
wheeling, football games and 
comedy clubs. Seeking long- 
term relationship with muscu- 
lar construction type guy, 29- 
36, with equal parts looks and 
maturity and who'd do any- 
thing to help people out 
75582 


VERY BEAUTIFUL 
Petite, sexy, intelligent, confi- 
dent, cultured DBPF, 38 
enjoys art, dancing, music 
dining. Seeking very hand- 
some honest funny 
S/DPWM, 32-42, non-smoker, 
who enjoys life. Must be phys- 
ically, emotionally and finan- 
cially fit. Boston area. 475511 


CATWOMAN 
SWF, 41, blonde/green, loves 
to dance and watch sports 
Seeking SWM, 35-42, who's 
tall, handsome and a cat lover 
like me. Let's get together and 
have some milk. 124796 


ONCE AND AGAIN 
Having a great life, just one 
thing missing! Looking to fill 
that space next to me with a 
happy, healthy, positive guy. 
Would you wear white shirts 
and suspenders? If so I'd like 
to talk to you. I’m tall, blonde, 
42 and want to be the female 
part of a great couple. TP5525 


MYSTERIOUS 

Raven black hair, smouldering 
brown eyes. Full-figured 
voluptuous, DWF, 43, wishes 
to meet sweet, kind, romantic 
affectionate, sexy bad boy for 
long-term relationship. | enjoy 
beach, dancing, movies, arts 
and you. #71742 


GOOFY AS A CHILD 
Russian girl. A live oxymoron! 
Does not fit into any stan- 
dards. Creative, curious, inno- 
cent, naive, non-pragmatic 
Loves arts, dance, holistic life, 
dolls. Seeking vivacious, 
diverse, sparkling friend, 
under 50. 475430 


BRAINS A-GO-GO 

SF, works as a writer, aspires 
to be an eccentric explorer. 
Recent adventures: breaking 
horses, researching Victorian 
circuses, bat watching. 
Seeking well-read scoutmas- 
ter, 30-45, to help blaze the 
trail. T4866 


MORE FERGIE... 
than Di. Unconventional red- 
head, 38, size 8, sweet with a 
wild streak, seeks adventur- 
ous prince, 31-46, who knows 
how to laugh, love, and live 
75010 


SERIOUS&FUNNY 
DWF, 5’8”, 52, bookish, deep 
attractive, love nature, my 
woodstove and view. Many 
hobbies, play guitar, dance 
professional. Seeks care 
comfort, companionship, sex 
emotional growth, fun and 
travel. 174917 


MAKE ME SMILE 
SBF, mid 30’s, attractive, fit 
funny, Outgoing and caring 
Enjoy life, traveling, movies 
and conversation. Seeking an 
athletic, fit, honest guy in 30's 
for possible LTR. 476715 


SWEET AND SEXY 
Very attractive, warm, pas- 
sionate, romantic, sensitive, 
honest SBF, 34, still believes 
in magic. Love laughing, sur- 
prises, dancing and music 
Seeking humorous, easygo- 
ing, sensitive, sincere SWM 
25-45, for candles and cham- 
pagne. T2922 


ATTENTION... 

Are you a SWM, 28-40, 5'10 
or taller, down to earth 
romantic. Do you like football, 
dancing, alternative 
blues/rock music, and adven- 
ture? If so call me, let’s have 
fun. £4109 


SPIRITUAL JOURNEY 
SWF, 43, cute, curvaceous, 
with loving heart and healing 
energy into performing arts, 
ocean views, fire places, golf, 
great massages. Seeks hon- 
est, secure SWM, 40-50, for 
laughter, companionship spiri- 
tual exploration. 174550 


Attractive, intelligent, sincere 
and happy SWF, 35, seeks 
SM, with similar qualities 
Loves films, books, Europe, 
travel, the outdoors. 173647 


Wacky, bright gal, 35, 5'4”, 
130Iibs (in right places), 
enjoys’ skiing, cribbage, 
Belgian beers. Seeking good 
guy, 32-43, with mojo. T4764 


CARPE DIEM 

DWF, 36, seeks S/DWM, 35- 
42, professional, non-smoker, 
for dining, dancing and 
romance. | have a great sense 
of humor and people tell me 
I'm a great cook. Seize the 
day! 275378 


WITH 
Dr. Katya Ph.D. 


lo respond to Personals call 976-3366 Call costs $1.99 per minute. Must be 18+. Outside greater Boston call 1 -900-3 VA EPALD 


JOY 

My mouth is full of secrets, I’m 
too afraid to tell, My body's full 
of longing for you to know me 
well. | move through the day in 
the rhythms I’ve known. I've 
got this crazy dream of strip- 
ping down to truth and bone 
75409 


JAZZY LADY! 
DWF, vivacious and wonder- 
ful, looking for slim, attractive 
male, 55-65, with same attrib- 
utes. | want a fabulous New 
Year's Eve date! Call me 
75462 


NEW TO AREA 
Good-looking, smart, sensi- 
tive, well-educated, profes- 
sional SWF, 41, looking for 
someone to share her inter- 
ests in movies, books, out- 
doors, life in general. #75432 


SECOND TIME AROUND 
Northern MA DWF, 50, attrac- 
tive, 108ibs, lover of literature 
fine dining, travel, seeks male 
counterpart, who's financially 
secure non-smoker 
Irish/English heritage. #75315 


1 DO EXIST 
Do you? Professional SJF, 38, 
brunette with great 
looks/mind/body, enjoys 
health/fitness/fun. Seeking a 
professional JM, 30-50, who's 
a great guy. 45275 


INTELLECTUAL JEWESS 
Nice to come home to: friend- 
ly, affectionate, very intelli- 
gent, slender DJF, enjoys arts, 
classical music, hiking, danc- 
ing, Jewish study, discus- 
sions, the unconventional; 
seeking JM, 50s, for friend- 
ship, long-term relationship 
75234 


GOODFELLA? 
Caring, bubbly, sexy female, 
41, blonde/biue, with great 
legs, enjoys skiing, The 
Grateful Dead and any film 
with De Niro. Seeking loyal 
guy, 20-50, for wild Friday's 
and anything out of the ordi- 
nary. TP5229 


OUTDOORSY WOMAN 
Pretty, fun-loving, intelligent, 
professional, 40-something 
woman, bionde/blue, fit, girl 
next door type, seeks cre- 
ative, bright, caring, sponta- 
neous soul mate. Love week- 
end adventures, running, 
boating, biking, trips, but also 
like being a feminine, urban 
woman! %?4159 


and Lauri 


"We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our life is rounded with a sleep." - William Shakespeare 


Dear Dream Zone, 
Lately I've been having dreams that something grows out of my back. 


The most common dream is that my spine doesn't stop growing, and 
grows right out of my back and neck. Other times tentacles, spikes 


and very thick hairs grow out. I notice what's wrong and try to make sure no one else sees me. 


Kristen 18, Greenville, SC 


Lauri: All these dreams are drawing your attention to your back. That's where the message is. Your most 


common dream is telling you to "grow a backbone." 


Have you been a "spineless jellyfish" lately? That may be 


why your metaphoric tentacles showed themselves to you in your dream. In nature tentacles are a defensive 
weapon. Spikes are a man-made weapon. Is someone attacking you verbally or emotionally? These dreams are 
telling you to be defensive and take up for yourself. Don't be shy - show the world that gargantuan backbone 


of yours. It will make people think twice before messing with you! 


Dear Dream Zone, 


I dreamed I was sitting in my kitchen with my friend and her boyfriend. When my friend left the room her boyfriend started kissing 
me. I pushed him away but it was the softest most wonderful kiss. Then my friend came back and she was eating a plant and the 

planter it was in. Then she put it in a pot and started boiling it. It looked like she was making some sort of candy. I stirred it so it 
wouldn't boil over, even though it wasn't on the stove. I told her what happened and we laughed. - Elizabeth 19, Ft. Collins, CO 


Dr. Katya: The kitchen in dreams can represent "cooking up plans or schemes," indicating that you and your friend are up to something! But 
kitchens also mean personality transformation, especially in our spiritual and nurturing realms. And plants symbolize growth. It seems you're ana- 
lyzing your friend's relationship with her boyfriend. You see that she wants to make a serious go of it with him, and you realize he does have a cer- 
tain charm - that nice kiss which symbolizes cosmic union and mutual affection. You know he is good to your friend, but is he good FOR her? 
You don't want the situation to boil over. You want your friend to keep cool, to not totally wrap herself up in him. One more thing, the house- 


plant also shows there was fear that your friend might get pregnant. Hope that's not boiling over! 


Dreams are messages and warnings, something you need to know. If you've had a strange dream lately write: 
The Dream Zone, Boston Phoenix Personals, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston, MA 02215 or visit our web site 
www.thedreamzone.com and we'll reveal the hidden messages in your dreams! 
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lo place your FREE Personal call ey | 7-859-DATE 


Attractive, down-to-earth 
intelligent SBF, in search of 
SBM, 35-45, who's profession- 
al, romantic and fun-loving 
75155 


EXPECTING MIRACLES 
Energetic, upbeat, friendly 
female, 31, athletic build 
petite, seeks easygoing, hon- 
est, communicative guy, 28- 
35, with sense of humor, for 
blading, biking, hiking, week- 
end fun and romance. TP5099 


ZEST 4 LIFE 
Bubbly, professional SWF. 
with brains, attractive 43 
brown/green, 5'6", plump 
enjoys puns, quirky humor, 
trivia, cooking, country, opera 
blues. Seeking smart, kind 
witty man, for movies, shows 
daytrips, nature walks and din- 
ing. M4212 


OPEN SPIRIT 
Intelligent, attractive, indepen- 
dent, soft-hearted, sensuous 
spiritual, professional SWF, 
39, seeks multi-faceted, intelli- 
gent, affectionate man, with 
heart, open mind and strong 
backbone, for intimacy, ten- 
derness and laughter, in 
monogamous long-term rela- 
tionship Progressive 
politics/family-oriented a plus! 
™4104 


1 NON-BLONDE 

SWF, 37, cute, smart, fit; 
favorites-ocean waves, biking 
Sailing, skiing, shared fan- 
tasies, promises kept. Seeking 
long-term relationship with 
attractive, open-minded pro- 
fessional, who will call in sick 
when the mood is right. Must 
want children someday 
™4799 


LET’S MAKE MUSIC 
Attractive female, 35, 
long/black/brown, seeks 
attractive, intelligent man, 27- 
37, semi/long hair, musician+, 
for possible long-term relation- 
ship. M5292 

GENTLEMAN PREFER 
Blondes! Bright, beautiful and 
bodacious DF, 49, medium 
build, seeks affable, affluent, 
ambitious gentleman, with 
integrity, spirit and great sense 
of humor. “Must be healthy, 
wealthy and wise!” £°4887 

A SEXY WOMAN 
| am smart, savvy sweet and 
sexy. You have all of those 
attributes, plus you are kind, 
masculine and handsome! 
73216 


Y2K- NOT SOON ENOUGH 
Ready to move on. Savvy, 
sexy, smart PhD/Academic, 
mid-40s, (5'4", size 4), seeks 
engaging, witty man, 45+, with 
passion and compassion, to 
share and enjoy the absurdi- 
ties of life. T9571 

QUIXOTIC & ARTSY 
SWF, 35, avid moviegoer, 
loves to dance, reggae fanatic 
and sometime poet, seeks 
creative, intellectual, romantic, 
affectionate man of color, 35- 
45, for long-term relationship. 
4865 

SPIRITUAL CHICK 
Karmically humble SWF, 35, 
cool, 5’8”, dark curly hair, dark 
eyes, porcelain white skin, 
Rubenesque, _long-legged, 
into anything creative, artsy, 
mystical. Seeking SW guy, 27- 
40, who's tall, attractive, ath- 
letic, professionally employed, 
extremely honest and open to 
new things. #79270 


ARE YOU 33-43, 

witty, warm, attractive, outgo- 
ing and marriage-minded (like 
me)? | enjoy sports, rollerblad- 
ing, hiking, movies, music, 
comedy and reading. I'm 36, 
5'6”, height/weight proportion- 
ate, non-smoker, with no kids 
(yet). 2193347 


Don’t forget to 
make your message 
interesting sis. 


FORMER GYMNAST 
Attractive 29 year old Aerobics 
instructor, long brown/blue, 
57”, 123ibs, looking for attrac- 
tive, professional SWM, 30- 
49, who is emotionally/finan- 
cially secure. TP4932 


WHERE ARE YOU? 
Female Phish-head seeks 
male counterpart, for shows 
fun and adventure! Me: 5’5” 
long blonde/biue, 30ish, inde- 
pendent, loyal and sometimes 
corny. You: avid show-goer 
real and pulls own weight 
Let's spill the beans until 
dawn. 474342 


ARTIST/MUSICIAN TYPE 
Fine, foxy, feminine, educated, 
artistic, music lover, profes- 
sional, youthful 40s, 5'9”, 
dancer's shape, in search of 
tall, athletic, trim, educated 
musician/artist type, for some- 
thing real. Race and nationali- 
ty not important. 24857 


TREAT ME RIGHT! 
Sexy, voluptuous 
Mediterranean female, seeks 
“Euro-male”. Generous, pas- 
sionate nature required 
“Unibrow” a plus... 45425 


OLD HIPPIE 
lf a man with a sense of 
humor, Harley, job and ability 
to fix most anything, should 
drop out of the sky, Id be inter- 
ested! T5041 


MY DOG THINKS.. 
I'm cool! Attractive, intelligent, 
athletic SWM, 31, biue/brown, 
sense of humor, enjoys skiing, 
biking, reading, dining, staying 
in. Seeking cute, petite, witty 
SF, 24-32 to inspire me. 
75553 

JOYFUL BROWN EYES 
Smart, funny, sweet guy, 39, 
seeks non-smoking, articulate, 
open-hearted woman, to 
share friendship, respect, 
compassion, fairness, grief, 
joy, growth and fun. Not inter- 
ested in raising children 
Timely reply promised 
5558 an 
ALL-AMERICAN HUNK 

Fun, adventurous, down-to- 
earth contractor, 39, toned 
physique, model type, in 
search of smart gal-pal, 24-42 
for any type of relationship 
Enjoy sports, outdoors, read- 
ing and going out with you. 
5580 

ATTRACTIVE SWM 
SWM, 34, 58”, brown/blue, 
very good-looking, fit, college- 
educated, with full time career. 
Seeking SBF, 5’-5'6”, who's 
very attractive, fit, 25-35, for 
dating and long-term relation- 
ship. Sound like you? Please 
respond. TP5564 


NEW ADVENTURES 
SWF, 37-43, desired by SWM, 
25, blonde/blue, enjoys danc- 
ing, the outdoors, inner devel- 
opment, and laughter. Seeking 
emotionally/physically fit 
woman with similar interests, 
for dating, possibly more, no 
drugs/bartypes, brown eyes a 
plus. P5536 


SHY & HONEST 
Lifelong Cambridge native, 27, 
shaved head/dark brown, 
Chinese/Japanese/West 
Indian cuisine enthusiast, 
enjoys Iggy Pop, live concerts, 
bar-hopping and watching 
movies. Seeking honest, 
open-minded, voluptuous 
woman, 22-33, for casual dat- 
ing/endiess possibilities 
74885 


Adventurous, affectionate, 
intelligent, fit SPM, 36, 5'6” 
seeks romance and fun with 
spontaneous, passionate 
slender, sensual WF, 25-40 
75545 


Country mouse seeks city 
mouse. I'm 35, non-materialis- 
tic, artistic, handsome, quiet 
but funny, enjoy simple plea- 
sures. UB 29-40, unusual 
75509 


'LL STOP THE WORLD 
Unique, creative, colorful man 
of many smiles seeks counter- 
part, for swimming through life 
with passion and building a 
family. #5523 


ESCAPE (PINA COLADA) 
Non-smoking SWM, 32, thor- 
oughbred, Italian, gentleman 
with an immense respect for 
women. Intelligent, style, edu- 
cated, handsome, artistic, cre- 
ative, honest, sincere, loyal, 
mature, very affectionate, and 
extremely romantic. Enjoys 
doing everything and any- 
thing, at least once. Looking 
for a lady who can enjoy her- 
self on a date, or who can be 
ready for a real, serious rela- 
tionship, thus eventually lead- 
ing to marriage and a family. ! 
seek a non-smoking SWF, 18- 
32, to share quality time, simi- 
lar interests, and activities 
with. Please don't hesitate or 
be nervous, I'm really easy to 
talk with and | will elaborate 
more in my greeting to you 
Now, all you have to do is dial 
my box number, listen, leave 
me a message and we will 
Escape. T5329 


TRAVEL TO THE 
beat of a different drum? i do 
Hopefully you do_ too. 
However, hope that you and | 
don't. Me: SWM, 35, eclectic, 
into ancient Egypt, New 
Age/Paranormal, fishing. You: 
RSVP. £P5403 
OUT OF STEP 
Art and foreign cinema. The 
Gardner to the Children's 
Museum. Punk to experimen- 
tal jazz. Indian food, twisted lit- 
erature and felinity. SJM, 28, 
seeks a _ career-oriented, 
eclectic partner in crime, SWF, 
24-30. 14871 
SEEKING SJF 

Arts and humanities, cafes 
and bookstores type, SJM, 
37,very cute, creative, clever, 
conversant and emotionally 
available, lyrical eyes, seeks 
similar, cerebral SJF, to 
become my best friend 
75375 


Handsome SW\M, 35, 6’, inac- 
tive herpes, technician/musi- 
cian, looking for an attractive 
SWF, with same problem, for 
friendship, possible romance. 
75549 


Professional SBM, 6’, intelli- 
gent, kind, non-smoker, non- 
drinker, love family, movies, 
theater, music and books. You: 
kind, independent, honest, 
patient, love family and 
movies. Seeking friendship 
first. T5433 


ADAM SEEKS EVE 
SWM, 27, seeks SF, 23-28 
Looking for a third eye gal, for 
mystical urban adventures 
Former Liliths may apply 
5320 

FREE TO BE! 
Curious, sensitive, reliable 
SWM, 28, seeks slender or 
petite, sweet yet sexy SWF, 
23-30, for “restauranteering’, 
adventures in Boston, cud- 
dling. Must like music and 
food. No smokers. 295293 


ECLECTIC TYPE 
Just looking for someone to 
discuss everything from Kant 
to Sesame Street. I'm a pro- 
fessional geek that loves ani- 
mals, the outdoors, music, 
cooking and Birks. 475303 


BLABBERMOUTH 
Talkative SWM, 30, profes- 
sional, fit, enjoys golf, travel 
Staying up late and sleeping 
in. Seeking upbeat, pretty 
petite female, non-smoker 
who's at home in a museum or 
a night club. Race unimpor- 
tant- conventional skills a 
must. #95318 


SEEKING SBF 

SM, 36, dark/green, goatee 
athletic/athletic build, diverse, 
attractive, open-minded, with 
sense of humor, have tattoos, 
into gym, travel and sci-fi read- 
ing. Seeking SBF, with things 
in common. #75282 


Me: 29, long brown/hazel 
extremely handsome- You 
young-looking and _ cute 
Dreaming of a blonde, with 
long hair, wrapped tightly in 
my arms under my down com- 
forter, not necessarily for sex 
75463 


NO HYPERBOLES 
SWM, 6’, athletic, (average 
looks), PhD candidate, (com- 
puter illiterate), world-traveled, 
abhors routine relationships 
loves music (can't play), ethnic 
foods (can't cook), laughing 
(terrible joke teller), and Salsa 
(tries to dance). £#4769 


FAMILY ORIENTED 
Cute SWM, 34, 5'10”, 165ibs. 
exercises, values education, 
has secure work, seeks seri- 
ous relationship with cute 
sweet, like-minded woman 
23-32. TP5312 


MUTUAL ADMIRATION... 
society of two, forming by 
taller, slim SWM, 50ish, 
desirous of trim partner, with 
some educated passions. 
Child okay. Celebrate happi- 
ness, goodness and all of 
learning, with Baroque music 
and love with me! Admire 
Asians, but race open. Write, 
call. 4p 1600 


Are stories over hot coffee 
would say more than a silly 
blurb. Healthy, attractive, 
romantic entrepreneur/musi- 
cian seeks petite, spiritually 
alive intellect, 20s-30s, for 
chemistry experiment. 275273 


34 year old male seeks 
female, 25-35, for dating or 
long-term relationship. | enjoy 
camping, watching movies 
and dining out. Seeking some- 
one similar. £5278 


JACK SEEKS SALLY 
Attractive artist, SWM, 28, 
6'1", long auburn hair, honest, 
caring, open-minded, sense of 
humor, loves Bauhaus to 
White Zombie, Tim Burton. 
Seeking attractive, intelligent 
SWF, 21-35, similar interests 
75237 


LOST- 

Looking to be found. Sincere, 
humorous romantic, 33, salt-n- 
pepper/blue, seeks honesty 
and a sense of humor from a 
romantic female, 26-35. | 
enjoy travel, comedy shows, 
Tex-Mex and all types of 
music. Let's do dinner, have a 
few drinks, converse some- 
where quit and who knows? 
75434 


FULL OF PASSION 
Down-to-earth, honest guy, 
30, auto mechanic, Chinese 
food fan, enjoys the internet, 
Chuck Norris films and cook- 
ing. Seeking long-term rela- 
tionship with lovely female, 22- 
28, race unimportant, for fun 
times together filled with pas- 
sion. T5467 


MR. FROG 

Mr. Frog, 27, the nicest frog 
available, looking for my 
princess. If you can change 
me into a prince, | will be your 
forever (who wouldn't?). | love 
a good sense of humor. Half 
Italian, the other half, you have 
to ask. TP5400 
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Of course, I’m 
telling them I watch 
“Just Shoot Me” every Tuesday, 
I love Cuban food, go salsa 
dancing every weekend and 
believe winter was invented 


for snuggling. 


BEST IS YET TO COME 
SWM, 35, brown/brown, phys- 
ically fit, attractive, drug/dis- 
ease-free, seeks tall, thin 
attractive, very sexy female 
for monogamous long-term 
relationship Must = enjoy 
Harley's, antique cars, racing 
and the finer things in life 
75417 


| LOVE TOMBOYS 

You: lovely, slim tomboy. 
under 35, no makeup. You+! 
preppie/WASPy, fun, athletic 
thin, ambitious, non-smoker 
happy, normal. |: SWM, 5'11”, 
brown/blue, handsome, 38 
75386 


CATERPILLAR 
If you flicker and you are beau- 
tiful, come glow inside my 
head. I'll be your teddy bear 
You'll keep me warm 
Hopelessly hoping you are out 
there. 175376 


HUH? WHAT IS THIS? 
SWM, 25, accountant/experi- 
mental musician/bookworm 
likes snowboarding, fresh air, 
Mexican food, Kung Fu 
movies, Indian music, poo- 
dies, Oriental philosophy, car- 
toons. Looking for a nice girl to 
meet my mother. 475221 


ADVENTURER 

28 Into: camping, hiking, 
mountain biking, movies, 
dancing, working out, (not a fit- 
ness geek); laugh, make peo- 
ple laugh. Enjoy life- try any- 
thing at least once. Have FUN- 
looking for same outlook 
75185 

Clay loft on T, Connery-ish, 
rugged, naughty non-jerk 
Cats. Fireplace. Mountain 
Bike. Skates. Desire blue jean 
baby. Smoker okay. #75490 


LOCAL HERO 
Not as sweet/innocent as | 
look! Wry, charming part-time 
actor, 34, enjoys The 
Stones/Aretha, dining Italian, 
acting/reading/writing, 
ManRay, films at The Kendall. 
Seeking intelligent, sensitive 
female, 25-45, with dry sense 
of humor, joie-de-vivre, for 
casual dating and fun. f°4809 


Intelligent, handsome, artistic, 
creative, open-minded BM, 
34, single dad, seeks intelli- 
gent SF, 28+, for interesting 
conversations, maybe more 
75169 


GUITARS & STARS 
SWM, 36, 6’, earth tones to 
snow cones, music-loving suc- 
cessful man, with feelings, 
loves animals, outdoors 
Seeking active female, with 
similar interests. 175138 


SWM, 28, 56”, 155ibs, attrac- 
tive, intelligent, hard-working, 
loves sports, movies and trav- 
el. Very spontaneous. Seeking 
female, age/race unimportant 
75177 


Mature bachelor, technical 
professional, performing 
singer/songwriter, enjoys 
clubs, some travel, good cook- 
ing. Seeking well-rounded, 
healthy, socially aware lady, 
for friendship. #95172 


EXPLORER 

SWM, 35, educated computer 
professional, enjoys biking, 
kayaking, exploring and hik- 
ing. In search of SWF, 25-35, 
non-smoker, relaxed LL Bean 
model type, with unconven- 
tional sense of humor, who 
enjoys the same and more 
75014 


MIND OF YOUR OWN? 
Tall, athletic, intellectual SWM, 
28, enjoys Red Hot Chili 
Peppers, Chris Isaak, Wally 
Lamb, Simpsons, road trips, 
outdoors. Seeking well edu- 
cated, attractive SF, 25-30, 
with biting sense of humor and 
irreverent attitude TP4626 


AUTUMN ROMANCE... 
sought by attractive, profes- 
sional SWM, 31, 5'7", 150lbs, 
searching for SF, sense of 
humor, enjoys movies, dining 
out, cafes, great conversa- 
tions 43638 


MY MIX TAPE 
Side one: Wham!, Radiohead, 
Chris Isaak, Patty Griffin 
Stevie Wonder (circa 70s), 
Culture Club, Jamiroquai, Tom 
Jones. SWM, 27, seeks fun 
sarcastic SWF, 22-30, to give 
me side two! 4°3905 


CRAZY OK 
Cute, funky, beautifully trou- 
bied, sarcastic- but nice, intel- 
ligent, attractive, goofy, some- 
how employed singer/song- 
writer, 26, auburn/green 
Seeking attractive, mischie- 
vous SF, 20-35ish, for creating 
mild disorder. 42835 


BLACK MALE 
Serious, honest SBM, 35, pro- 
fessional and sincere, 6’, 
attractive, drug-free, non- 
smoker, enjoys soft music, 
dance, romantic films, holding 
hands and conversation in a 
romantic setting. Seeking 
SW/BF, 25-40, with similar 
interests, for romance and 
long-term relationship. 
74037 

BORED JEWISH F? 
Problem solved! I'm the NJB 
your mother wants for you- 
right schools, good job, blah 
blah blah. But what she does- 
n't know will keep you enter- 
tained. Intrigued? I’m 29 and 

75191 

CALL THIS AD! 

No man like me on this planet; 
most unique, funny, loving 
human-being you'll ever find. 
Adorable, very romantic, 32, 
5'10". 275442 

Mind and body! Educated 
SWM, 31, 6'1”, attractive, very 
fit, seeks brainy, together, thin, 
very attractive 20-30 year old, 
to connect and see what hap- 


SWM in search of my 
princess- must love romance, 
enjoy quiet walks, traveling, 
humor (of all types). | am 25, 
6'2", 175ibs, blond/blue, slim, 
seeking slim/athletic/average 
lady, for friendship first 
75295 
ESPLANADE 

SWM, 27, writer, looking for 
SWF who shares my bent 
sense of Humor. Like dim sum, 
The Kendall cinema and walks 
along the Esplanade? Drop 
me a line. #5297 


SNOWGAL? 
SWM, 25, in search of SWF, 
22-29, who's into snowboard- 
ing/skiing. I'm very open-mind- 
ed, into boating, music, ani- 
mals, reading and traveling 
Looking for friendship first, 
with possible long-term rela- 
tionship. #75316 
DIFFERENT ARMENIAN 

Professional, self-employed, 
ambitious SWM, young 40, 
5'9", 175ibs, athletic, adven- 
turous and open-minded. | am 
seeking same in an attractive, 
down-to-earth, hard-working, 
intelligent woman, 28-38, not 
necessarily Armenian. Good 
sense of humor must. £75560 


ADVENTURER? 

WM, 46, fun-loving, hand- 
some, intelligent, love humor, 
music, movies, adventure. 
Seeking attractive woman, 
any race, who is gutsy, fit, cur- 
vaceous, sensual, intelligent, 
affectionate, 30-49. TP5521 
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NATURE LOVER 
Athletic DWM, 42, 6'2”, pro- 
fessional, comfortable in 
nature, looking for  seif- 
assured, intelligent, attractive 
woman, for nature, plus cul- 
ture, romance... are you the 
one? %5578 

100% ME! 
Intelligent, kind and compas- 
sionate Italian guy, 45, 5°11” 
175ibs, very good-looking, 
project manager for bridge 
building company, prefers talk 
radio, The Border Cafe, 
Scorsese films, pasta and 
beautiful women. Seeking 
intelligent, kind, attractive 
female, 25-45, for long-term 
relationship and who knows 
5579 

PARTIALLY TAMED 

Professional gentieman, 45, 
5'8", 173ibs; your mother will 
like me. Active, many inter- 
ests; sailing, skiing, antiques, 
the arts. Seeking sane, fit, 
available non-smoker, S/DF, 
professional, for friendship, 
possible long-term relation- 
ship. 175518 


MAKE THE WORLD GO 
Round! SWM, info-preneur, 
50 (looks 40), 6'1", 170lbs, 
convivial, funny, motivated, 
progressive, diverse, likes hik- 
ing, reading, photography, 
writing, Coltrane, “L.A. 
Confidential”, Chagall. 
Seeking female, 38-46, who's 
warm, comely, socially aware, 
for long-term relationship. 
™5522 

9 LIVES 

SWM, 23, likes music, drink- 
ing, good food and Guns n’ 
Roses. Looking for an attrac- 
tive female who's interested in 
going to bars- and just gener- 
ally chillin’, nit illin. Race unim- 
portant. TP5563 


LOVE FOOL I! 
Sensitive, honest, affection- 
ate, cute guy, 28, 5'4”, 
brown/brown, great sense of 
humor, enjoys music, movies, 
laughing, loving. Seeking non- 
smoking woman, with similar 
qualities and a big heart 
75179 


DROP THE BAGGAGE 

| might be looking for you! 
Come on... I'm not that bad. 
SWM, 30, brown/blue, tall, 
63", muscley 240ibs, inner 
romantic, engineer scientist, 
contains the inner strength to 
be myself. Looking for love. 
Preferably younger than me 
75146 
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LOOKING FOR... 
Love? I'm a GWM, 38, 5'11” 
165ibs, brown/blue, attractive 
(whatever that means!) and in 
good shape. Looking for long- 
term relationship, with decent, 
honest, fun guy! £°5398 


ENTREPRENEUR 
Successful entrepreneur 
seeks thin goddess who 
enjoys traveling, outdoors, 
arts, music and exploring life 
I'm single, 40, blond/blue, 6’ 
fit, very attractive, with homes 
in Boston and on Cape Cod 
75452 


TRY ME 
DWM, Boston, attractive 
intelligent, moral, pleasant 
family-oriented, progressive 
enjoys life. Seeking compan- 
ion, 30+, all cultures, for loving 
relationship. 476167 


Inspire me. Artsy intellect, into 
poetry, movies, outdoors 
challenging conversation. SM 
20, seeks honest, creative 
soul, 19-26, friendship, more 
5557 

Anxiously awaiting- Healthy, 
attractive, clean-cut SBM 
young-looking 45, 6’, 200ibs 
clean-cut. Seeking attractive 
female, 33-45, for long walks 
good conversation. Race 
unimportant. &°5528 


Fun, interesting, young per- 
son, looking for someone 
cool, 18-25, to hang out with 
Looking to enjoy the finer and 
funner things in life. If your 
in/near the North Shore, leave 
me a message. 475394 


BEST TIME EVER 
Graduate student, 29, BM, 
seeks interesting woman from 
Boston area, 27+, race unim- 
portant. If you're professional, 
drug-free, know what you 
want in life and seek interest- 
ing times, movies and com- 
panionship, contact me. Let's 
see where the millennium 
takes us. T5189 


ASIAN GODSMACKER 
Fun, outgoing, tall, nice-look- 
ing SWM, into alternative 
music seeks sincere AF, 21+, 
for dating and possible long- 
term relationship. Let’s go see 
Godsmack’s New Years con- 
cert together. P5156 


Armenian business owner 
intelligent, attractive SWM, 
33, 5'11", 195ibs, seeks aver- 
age, easygoing female, 20-45, 
for lasting relationship 
75424 


YOUNG SEEKS OLDER 
Attractive, intelligent SWM, 
20, enjoys history, museums, 
cooking, South Park, seeks 
slim/petite/athlietic profession- 
al SWF, 22-33, business- 
woman, for fun times, possible 


long-term relationship. 


4707 


LOVE IS THE ANSWER 
Julie-artist, looking for Julie, 
tall and slender artist. Unable 
to hear your phone number, 
hope you'll call again. #75102 


Actor, handsome, athletic, 
sophisticated, sensitive and 
passionate SWM, 30s, seeks 
model-type SBF, 20-30, who's 
sexy, well-built, with classic 
beauty. 45431 


OPEN HEART 

Fiery, tender, self-aware, 
adventurous psychothera- 
pist/rock singer, seeks soulful 
lover for everlasting kiss. Very 
handsome, sexually alive, 6’, 
long-blond/blue, very youthful 
45, (still getting carded!). “All | 
want is you.” £94788 


HEART OF GOLD 
WPM, 48, tail, sexy, quiet 
bearded, needs warm (smil- 
ing) female, with heart of gold, 
in Cape area, Islands or rea- 
sonable distance. T5240 


SM, 43, in search of plus- 
sized female, Boston area 
Interests include music, out- 
door activity, hiking. Have col- 
lege degree, professionally 
employed. #75238 


SM, enjoys the beach, skiing, 
motorcycling, dining out seeks 
attractive down-to-earth, 
open-minded WF, 25-35, for 
fun and dating. 45276 


PERSONAL AD 
Non-affiliated Theology major, 
20, into music, talking, read- 
ing, walking, whole-hearted 
pseudo-intellectualism, drink- 
ing and singing along 
Seeking a female, 18-23, 
who's independent, intelligent, 
has a sense of humor, is sen- 
sitive, compassionate, obnox- 
ious and has perspective! 
75154 
Sensitive man, 48, 5'8", seeks 
Spiritual partner. Love of life, 
children, Tao, organic garden- 
ing and the Deep feminine 
75232 


MATURE WOMEN APPLY 
Handsome SM, 21, nice 
brown eyes, tall, slim and 
well-dressed- no long-term, 
just fun and excitement with 
women, 35-50. Love to 
explore the nightlife. Curious, 
let's talk. 175157 


EARTH TO VENUS 

Fit, attractive DM, 46 years 
young, 5'10”, 173ibs, healthy, 
brown/brown, fun, have 2 
teens; romantic man from 
Earth (Salem, NH) looking for 
same in a woman ready for 
love. T5482 


SINGER SEEKS DUET 
Hi! I'm a 20 year old romantic, 
blond/biue, looking for some- 
one to gaze at, dream of and 
trust. Are you fun, outgoing, 
warm and ready for something 
new? Give me a call! #95219 


DANCE PARTNER 
Attractive East Indian male, 
31, from Australia, 6'2”, slim, 
academic, intelligent, sponta- 
neous, seeks slim female 
dance partner, 21-35, for fast, 
rhythmic dance styles. Must 
be willing to go to clubs, 
dance studios. Race open 
5222 


ATTRACTIVATE ME 
Affectionate, interesting, intel- 
ligent, attractive male, 30s, 
blond/blue, enjoys movies, 
dining in/out, museums, 
camping, hiking, reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, conversa- 
tions, coffee, quiet evenings 
and more. Seeking attractive 
woman who shares similar 
interests. 45214 


WARM, AFFECTIONATE 
Caring, Christian SWM, 40, 
likes music, sports, trying new 
and different things, the sim- 
ple things in life. Seeking 
female, age unimportant, for 
fun, friendship good times 
75170 


ATHLETIC SPIRIT 
Looking for the beat in life, 
running with the wind. Very 
young, fit and good-looking 
professional DWM, 45, with a 
positive energy, seeks a gutsy 
heroine, to make giving a 
pleasure and sharing a joy. If 
this fits, let’s talk. 275147 


THE RAZOR'S EDGE 
Motivated SM, 40, stocky 
build, singer/songwriter, music 
taste ranges from D. Ellington 
to Metallica, enjoys hiking, 
snowboarding and a good 
house party with friends 
Seeking individualistic, pagan 
female, 28-48, to make music 
together. 475106 


GOT LOVE? 
Attractive, spiritual, diverse, 
sensual SWM, 40-something, 
brown/blue, 5'8”, good shape, 
smoker, seeks attractive, 
physically fit, understanding, 
sensitive SF. 24024 


FRIENDSHIP/LOVE 
Open-minded, sincere, con- 
siderate, creative, spiritual, 
woodstock generation, hand- 
some, professional DWM, 
writer, non-smoker, sober, 
seeks soulful, alluring female, 
any color/culture. #5126 


BRITISH POP 

Blond, blue-eyed, extremely 
good-looking (so I’m told) col- 
lege student, 22, into art, tech- 
no and fashion. Seeking 
attractive, fit woman, 20-25, 
for fling/possible long-term 
relationship. 495423 

SWM, 23, likes movies, con- 
versation, clubs. Looking for 
engaging, outgoing, funny SF, 
20-32, for fun times. P5326 


Any passionate, romantic, real 
ladies? Tall, mellow, sexy, 
trim, bearded DWM, 47, seeks 
warm woman. Cape area, can 
travel. 175142 


WM, 40, working class, pas- 
sionate sentimentalist, seeks 
dissimilar female, 30-50 
5107 


DREAM OF GENIE 
“Abra Cadabra...poof!” Petite, 
curvaceous SF, 25-44, gen- 
uine nice person, sought by 
humorous, handsome, musi- 
cal, magical SWM, 39, 5'11”, 
170lbs. 45145 


SOULFUL ADVENTURER 
Kendall Theater, health food, 
jazz/classic/folk, transplanted 
NYer, innovative college pro- 
fessor, one part dreamer/three 
parts doer, socially conscious 
youthful and emotionally 
mature SWM, 42, seeks ener- 
getic, witty, playful, optimistic 
SF, mid/late 30s, with sophisti- 
cated simplicity. T74046 


SENSUAL WOMAN 
WANTED 
Extremely intelligent, attrac- 
tive, successful black gentle- 
man, 6’4", 235ibs, has very 
pleasurable sounding voice, 
seeks romantic, sensual 
understanding woman 

75171 


Artistic, handsome, profes- 
sional SBM, thirty-something, 
seeks tall, attractive SF of 
color, non-smoker, in good 
shape, for adventure, 
romance, much more. £74890 


ENGLISH/JEWISH CHAP 
SM, 50, never married, kind- 
hearted, marketing VP, con- 
servative values, seeks mar- 
riage-minded, outgoing, sin- 
cere female, Jewish preferred, 
35-45, who likes animals. 
71342 


SENSUOUS 
Slim, smooth, sexy, sensuous 
DWPM, 50s, 511", 180lbs, 
non-smoker, seeks similar 
soul mate. 174717 


Reliable, sincere SM, 40, 
brown/blue, non-smoker, ath- 
letic build, enjoys day trips, 
the gym. Seeking attractive 
SF, 28-40, with similar inter- 
ests. 175427 


All hail Northeastern! Bikini 
sweetheart wanted. SWM, 62, 
5'8", 185ibs, enjoys dining, 
dancing and bowling, seeks 
slim, attractive SWF, under 
125ibs. 283746 


Emotionally/financially 
resolved, very attractive, trim, 
patient SWM, 40s, 6’, witty 
cosmopolitan, shares the mir- 
ror, accommodates your sen- 
sitivities; film, dance, frolic. 
T9659 


Nice guy, attractive SWM, 
5'7", 135ibs, 40s, smart and 
mature, seeks similar SWF, 
for friendship. Prizes petite, 
artistic loners. Education a 
plus. 273100 


Humorous, affectionate SWM, 
41, seeks fun-loving, outgo- 
ing, commitment-minded 
sweetheart, for lifetime of 
hugs, kisses, dancing, 
romancing. Serious calls only 
please. 179031 


Say Y- not 2K. Let's shoot 
pool, sing, make each other 
laugh. WM, seeks female, 35- 
40, for friendship, dancing, 
writing, aesthetics. 174972 


Candlelight search 
Handsome, trim WM, 6’, 
unmarried businessman, 
seeks sensuous, philosophi- 
cal SF, 40s, who enjoys 
music, dancing, film, intense 
conversations. #79150 


Very handsome, honest, 
selective, blonde, former pro- 
athlete, 42, seeks extremely 
attractive lady, 26-38. Race 
open. #5133 
HEY SPACE GAL 

Ambitious, professional SWM 
seeks pretty female with 
brains, slender, not chesty, 
nice legs, Sharon Stone atti- 
tude and desire to build new 
worlds. For dancing, fine din- 
ing, snuggling, fun and a 
future. T5152 


| LOVE LOVE 

Affectionate, considerate, 
warm, Italian computer guy, 
with dry sense of humor, look- 
ing for similar mate, attractive 
woman, 35-45, who has up to 
date “commitment allergy” 
shots. T5192 


MY LIFE STORY 

Born Brooklyn, raised 
Newton, college-graduate, 
divorced, two children(not liv- 
ing with me), handsome guy. 
Just moved back, 
lived/worked in Vail for 10 
years. Love computers(web 
developer), ski, swim, great 
sense of humor, caring, think- 
ing. 75148 


NICE GUY 

SWM, 24, blond/blue, honest, 
quiet musician. Attractive, 
medium build, loves cartoons, 
baking, a child’s laughter and 
positive ambience. Smoke/ 
drugs/aicohol-free. Seeking 
soulmate. #75187 


Honest, sincere, decent, edu- 
cated SWM, 54, enjoys short 
trips, romantic movies, travel. 
Seeks SW/AF, 20s-50s, who 
believes in love. #71374 


lo respond to Personals call 976-3366 Call costs $1.99 per minute. Must be 18+. Outside greater Boston call 1-900-3 70-201 = 


| KNOW YOU'RE 
out there... but | can't find you 
You're 20-30, athletic, cute, 
honest, masculine. I'm 22, 6’, 
155ibs, brown/green, very 
good-looking and seeking 
LTR. Love outdoors, music, 
movies and fun times. T?3364 


PASSIONATE GUY 

Fun, romantic, muscular, trim, 
great-looking, masculine 
SGM, 25, 5°10", brown/hazel, 
seeks muscular, gorgeous, 
masculine, trim SWM, 23-28, 
to share many interests 
together. TP4599 


YOUNG AND IRISH 
Straight-acting, cute under- 
graduate, GWM, seeks same, 
18-25, for possible long-term 
relationship. Enjoy movies, 
WFNxX, reading, working out, 
and bar-hopping. Not into 
scene. TP5507 


INTERESTING 
Seeking to work toward a 
monogamous ___ relationship 
with someone sincere, opti- 
mistic, loyal, honest. 
Friendship first, leading to 
genuine connection. Me: 
Portuguese, 31, enjoys dining 
out, dancing, movies, social 
gatherings. 473238 


FUN FUN FUN 

Cute 23 year old, blonde/biue, 
6'2”, 190lbs, seeks someone 
who's into dinner, theater, 
movies, cuddling and having 
fun. Must be cute, with a killer 
sense of humor, 20-30. Let's 
chat! 45396 


CARING, HONEST 
GWM, 28, 6’, brown/hazel, 
love hugging, going out. 
Seeking caring, honest white 
straight, Bi, or gay male, 25- 
55, for friendship only. 
Worcester and _ greater 
Worcester area. T4851 


ATTRACTIVE 
GWM, 24, brown/hazel, fit, 
athletic body, good sense of 
humor, living in unfriendly 
Back bay, seeks handsome, 
masculine, professional male, 
30s-40, with great personality, 
who'd enjoy working out, 
movies at Kennels, dining out 
and weekend relaxation. 
Dark/gray hair a plus. No 
smokers. T5471 
CHECK THIS OUT 

GWM, 33, short brown hair, 
enjoys swimming and yoga, 
seeks the same, for casual or 
serious relationship. 
Worcester. 12714 
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To place your FREE 


HOW ‘BOUT A DATE 
Queer lefty, 32, good-looking 
like Shakespeare, Dawson 
Dusty, Nick Hornby and 
bridge. Seeking dates with 
guys, 24-40. No particular 
type. Must be out and have a 
sense of humor. £75283 


FERDINAND THE BULL 
Tall, extroverted blond, early 
30s, with big hands and even 
bigger... heart, well-educated 
well-traveled, loves Boston, a 
good brunch at Geoffreys, a 
good film by Schumacher and 
the post-mortem yard sale 
outside of Spiritus. Fellow fun- 
ster (25-35) sought for misad- 
ventures and that possible 
spark! 29878 


TWINK 

Outgoing, honest yet mischie- 
vous guy, 22, smooth and slim 
with eyes that change from 
hazel to blue, likes Alanis 
Morisette hanging with 
friends, dancing and other 
weekend exploits. Seeking 
honesty, respect and humor 
from a big-hearted guy, 21-35 
75319 


LIVE, LAUGH, LOVE 
Hyper, spontaneous and giv- 
ing guy, 29, brown/blue, with a 
great smile, gets into dancing, 
travel, concerts, Country divas 
and cuddling while watching 
campy films. Seeking fit, 
employed, down-to-earth, 
boyish-looking guy, 25-34, 
who can be both wild and 
tame. 45581 


LOVEABLE... 

but lonely. GWM, 31, seeks 
GWM, 30-50, for long walks 
on the beach, movies and 
cuddling. | love fishing, hunt- 
ing and a good bottle of wine 
I'm 6’, 195lbs, brown/green 
T5546 


SPIRITED FUN 
Cute, slim, fit tall, hard-work- 
ing guy, 27, into humor, bal- 
ance and life’s passions. 
Seeking same, 24-35, for 


musing over coffee, mountain ° 


biking, laughs over good food 
and exploring the worid 
75489 
SE MA CUTE &HOT 

Quality 28 WM, 5°10", 150 
Ibs., brown/green, _ slim, 
smooth, very cute,, st. act, 
normal, clean, fun looking for 
hot, athletic, younger guys, 
smooth and muscular a pilus 
for a good time. 475271 


ROOKIE 

gwm, 29, 5’6”, black hair with 
brown eyes, slender build, 
boyish and straight appearing 
seeking new friends. 5268 

SEEKS ROCK FAN 
Cool, witty, rockin GWM, 26, 
digs bowling, Buffy, Horror 
flicks, comics, Star Wars. 
Seeking “straight” guy, 22-30, 
with James Dean qualities, 
that’s interested in a possible 
long-term relationship. 
T5223 

MASSAGE ACTION 
Seeking young, in-shape, 
masculine, cool WM, to enjoy 
relaxing, full-body massage. 
I'm real fit, cool, clean-cut, 
athletic, fun. Go for it. 274722 

ASIAN BOY SEEKS 
body builder. Me: cute, young, 
dark and smooth, muscle-wor- 
ship, good heart, smart, lov- 
ing. You: older than 35, heav- 
ier than 180ibs, muscles a 
must. Goal: friendship, possi- 
ble relationship. #75225 


CUTE IRISH KID 

Are you caring, cool, cute and 
21-257 Do you enjoy 
Guinness, Jack Daniels, 
hanging out with friends and 
enjoying all that life has to 
offer? Yes! We should meet 
for a drink. Friends first 
75231 


JOCK 
BiWM, 30, brown/brown, very 
good-looking, looking for 
clean, straight-acting WM, 18- 
30, for fun and quiet times 
together, 275110 


Professional SWM, 24, 6’, 
220ibs, blond/blue, smoker, 
with sense of humor, tired of 
flamers/hoochie-mamas, into 
friends, parties/music, 
disco/progressive house 
Seeking professional SWM, 
21-30, who's basically mascu- 
line, for serious relationship 
75182 


MASCULINE JOCK 
WM, 29, 6’, 185ibs, work out 
4-5 times a week, extremely 
masculine, very good-looking, 
muscular, athletic, down-to- 
earth guy. Seeking WM, 21- 
32, who's into working out 
regularly, athletic, , genuinely 
masculine, very good-looking, 
down-to-earth, for relation- 
ship/friendship. T4663 


_ hostonphoen 


GW trendy boy, 23, 6'2", 
150Ibs, brown/brown, smooth 
looking for GWM, 18-30, for 
friendship and love. Enjoy 
nights out, shopping in 
Boston, quiet times at home, 
movies, etc. Worcester area 
75160 


MASCULINE JOCK 
Very cool, masculine GWM, 
31, 5'9", 158Ibs, smooth, 
toned, good shape, non- 
smoker, attractive, seeks very 
masculine, muscular, com- 
pletely non-scene, un-affect- 
ed, genuine, blue collar type, 
for friendship, more. Beefy 
guys a plus. 174908 
NO ONE IS LIKE ME! 

Athletic, outgoing, fun guy, 30, 
with nice eyes, hard worker, 
enjoys rollerblading, the 
ocean, partying, Korn and 
playing Hockey. Seeking long- 
term relationship with confi- 
dent, masculine guy, 20-35, 
for great Italian dinners, a 
night of billiards and dancing! 
T5466 


VERY ATTRACTIVE 
Together, very attractive, hon- 
est guy, in very good shape, 
enjoys music, The Simpsons, 
movies, amusement parks, 
dancing, fun. Seeking similar, 
18-30, who's attractive, hon- 
est and loves to smile. 
74742 

STUDENT SWEETIE 
GWM, 18, 5'10", 140lbs, 
attractive, honest, sensitive, 
nice guy, sincere, romantic at 
heart, seeks similar young, fit 
student. Let's go to a show or 
stay in and keep warm. Your 
choice. 174214 

CASUAL BI DUDE 
Straight-acting 28 year old, 
5'9”, 150ibs, blond/blue, laid- 
back, very good-looking and 
in great shape. Looking to 
meet and hang with a similar 
young, cool, masculine guy. 
74216 


NICE AND NORMAL, 29 
Very nice, normal, sensitive, 
attractive, non-smoking 
GWM, 29, 6’, 170lbs, good 
shape, professional, seeks 
similar guy, for dating and 
long-term relationship. You be 
considerate, smart, cute and 
honest. 473350 


SEEKING DAD 

Very attractive, intelligent, 
young dude, 21, student, tall, 
biond/blue, selective seeking 
very tall, strong, educated, 
masculine man, with impres- 
sive credentials, for potential 
long-term relationship 
73088 


DAD SEEKS SON 
Very good-looking GWM, 50, 
5'10", 185lbs, super-mascu- 
line, beefy muscular gym 
build, affectionate, caring, 
great sense of humor, fun-lov- 
ing, many interests. Seeking 
boyish GWM, 20-30, smooth 
swimmers body, for monoga- 
mous long-term relationship. 
Worcester area. 475510 


Straight-acting, handsome, 
healthy SHPM, 24, 55", 
140lbs, in-shape, seeks 
SWM, 20-30, with similar 
characteristics, for friendship, 
possibly more. Please be 
straight-acting/appearing, 
honest. No scene. £74443 


ARTBOY NEXT DOOR 
Slenderly cute (5'11”, 145ibs), 
29, theoretical iconoclast, 
searching for a slim, sardon- 
ically artsy intellectual guy, to 
dance, paint, meow, work-out 
and perform simple text 
karaoke operas. UB 24-30 
74741 


GREAT FIND 
Personals are new to 
me.Professional consultant, 
32, 6'2”, blond/hazel, 190ibs 
compassionate, smart guy 
who enjoys the outdoors, 
movies, hanging, most music, 
NPR, travel, photography, 
food and be goofy. Looking for 
same. 84754 


CUTE & BUILT 
Cute guy, 26, 5’8”, in Boston, 
enjoys lifting, BCN, FNX, 
jocks and having fun. In 
search of str8-acting who's 
into fitness, the woods, beach 
and movies. 174462 


DWARF TOSSING 

24 year old, 160lbs, 
brown/blue, great looking 
goofball, into Buffy, hard 
boiled eggs, The Wiseguys, 
scabby knees and good 
times. Looking to meet a hot- 
tie who isn't afraid to belch in 
public. 123734 


WICKED MEGA LOVE 
Saw Gigolo Aunts show, real- 
ized | was looking for the 
“Super Ultra Wicked Mega 
Love”. Is that too much to 
ask? I'm 25, 6’, 185ibs, 
dark/dark, with goatee. 
Looking for down-to-earth, 
friendly, kind “someone”, for 
friendship first. fP5090 

CONSIDERATE GUY? 
Passionately nerdy GWM, 28, 
looking for other considerate, 
thoughtful guys. | would enjoy 
the company of voracious 
readers, constant talkers or 
serious armchair cultural crit- 
ics, very much! £74195 

RIGHT OR WRONG? 
Witty, outgoing, friendly, cute 
GWM, 27, 5'7", 140lbs, 
brown/brown, at ease at home 
as well as out, enjoys artistic 
pursuits and the occasional 
jaunt to P-town. Seeking gen- 
uine GWM, 35 or under, for 
Mr. Right or Mr. Right Now! 
74161 


FIREPLACES... 
Sincere, spontaneous GWM, 
26, can take the scene or 
leave it. In-shape, handsome, 
seeks adventurous, well-read, 
humorous friend, for fun 
times, long drives, exciting 
travels and potential. 174900 


ESOTERIC 

32 year old, sensuous, non- 
stereotype cross-dresser, 
seeks to seduce your senses. 
You are a mature, financially 
secure over 50 guy, who likes 
to spend quiet time at home 
T1615 


LOOKING 4 BIG GUY 
Fun-loving, laid-back, sincere 
WM, 27, 6’, 155ibs, hand- 
some, masculine, no scene, 
into loud rock, baseball caps, 
travel, Harrison Ford movies 
Seeking stocky to very husky. 
masculine WM, 21-36, for 
long-term relationship 
T1055 


ECLECTIC ART BOY 
Laid-back, energetic guy, 29 
5°10”, 155lbs, blond/blue, 'film- 
maker in band, seeks cool, 
highly intelligent, boy-ish, 
iconoclast type with wild mind. 
™4910 


s 


IX.com 


Personal call 61 7-859-DATE 


WM, 25, 5’7”, 160lbs, good- 
looking, athletic, clean-cut 
Sstraight-acting, into lifting, 
hanging out and having a 
good time. Possibly looking 
for a relationship with some- 
one cool. T4480 


THE LAST ONE! 

I'm the last of the normal 
ones, spontaneous, outgoing 
GWM, 32, 5°11", 210lbs, 
brown/hazel, non-smoker, a 
great catch, enjoys theater, 
independent films, reading, 
70s-80s music. Seeking 
attractive GWM, 30-45 
8706 


PRINCE CHARMING 
wanted! Clean-cut, good-look- 
ing SWM, 23, 6'2”, 175ibs, 
blond/biue, seeks relation- 
ship-minded, 6'2"+, romantic, 
caring, honest, fun-loving, 
mid-20s to early 30s MANLY 
man, for inspiring conversa- 
tion, beach walks, evenings at 
the theater and warm 
embraces. T4460 


RISK TAKER 
Take a chance to find a good 
friend and maybe more. 
Handsome GWM, 22, seeks 
good-looking GWM, 22-30, to 
talk, laugh, eat, drink and 
dance with. You'll never know 
unless you try. £°5037 


RARE FIND 

Curious SM, 23, very straight- 
acting, good-looking, seeking 
Straight-acting, straight-look- 
ing SM, 19-25, who is also 
curious or in closet. #4320 
DISCO BOY SEEKS SAME 
GWM, 24, 5'10", 140ibs, 
brown/blue, cute, honest, car- 
ing, seeks same who likes 
music, especially disco and 
80s, musicals, dining out, 
shopping, dancing, conversa- 
tion, friendship, walks, 
movies, laughing, beaches, 
romance, spontaneity. 
73310 


BIKES, CARS... 

and Rock&Roll! 29, 165lbs, 
brown/green, masculine and 
self-supporting, straight-act- 
ing and appearing, into classic 
cars, motorcycles, music and 
honesty. Seeking humorous, 
intelligent guy, with similar 
interests to hang with and 
have fun. 284737 


Central NH WM, 24, 5'10”, 
165ibs, light brown/hazel, 
part-time student, good-look- 
ing, masculine, seeks good- 
looking, honest, masculine 
guy, 20-25. If called before 
11/19, call again. Trouble with 
messages. 475101 


DAYS AND NIGHTS 

of a caring GM; 30, 
brown/brown, funny, outgoing, 
romantic, enjoys Indigo Girls, 
comedies (“First Wives Club”, 
“Torch Song Trilogy”), 
seafood. Seeking honest, sin- 
cere, mature GM, 30-50, for 
long-term relationship, long 
walks, movie/nice restaurants, 
sunsets. 175012 


NEW TO THE GAME 
Attractive GWM, 23, dynamic 
closeted regular guy, seeks 
older, masculine, professional 
WM, for friendship, possibly 
more. | have a variety of inter- 
ests from sports, to theater, to 
music and want to meet 
someone with similar inter- 
ests. 172192 


Mature and fun GJM, 21 
5'11", 165ibs, brown/hazel 
activist, HIV+, seeks exciting 
stimulating, adventurous guy 
18-24, for relationship, maybe 
more. T4444 


WM, 28, 5’8”, 160lbs, likes lift- 
ing, biking, movies, etc 
Looking to meet the same, 18- 
30, for friendship, possibly 
more. 474708 


NORMAL, GOOD-LOOKING 
26, very good-looking, athletic 
sane guy, looking for same 
I'm 5'11" 165ibs 
brown/brown, have gymnastic 
build with very cute face as 
well as a great personality 
Seeking someone, 20-30, with 
same qualities. No excep- 
tions. 75527 


BRUNCH 

GWM, 26, likes un-planned 
weekends of doing the cross- 
word over brunch, browsing 
through used bookstores 
catching a matinee, walking 
around town and being goofy. 
Seeking similarly entertained 
intelligent man. 474739 


RENAISSANCE MAN 
Attractive male, 30, in search 
of a casual relationship with 
someone of sound mind and 
body. Enjoy reading, working 
out, yoga, cooking and getting 
together with friends. If you're 
intelligent, don't smoke and 
want to have some fun, per- 
haps we should get together. 
75258 


CONVERSATION? 

I'm looking for someone in the 
Providence area, 22-30, for 
conversation, maybe more 
I'm interested in computers, 
photography, art, cooking and 
good conversation. Hope to 
hear from you! #75181 


AVERAGE MALE 
GAM, 31, looking for some- 
one who is honest. Everything 
else will fall into place. If you 
can be honest and you are 
between 21-45, give a call 
73314 


R U CURIOUS 2? 
| am a 43 year old, divorced 
male, 6’, 180 Ibs., health con- 
scious, interested in meeting 
similar, curious male for 
friendship; non smoker pre- 
ferred. fP5332 

FUN, MEANING 
Seeking quiet idealist for fun, 
admiration, inspiration, to 
explore & celebrate the mean- 
ing of life. Prefer smart, fairly 
smooth, monogamous friend. 
Race open. Attractive, slen- 
der, taller WM, 50ish, educat- 
ed, awaits your letter or call! 
Ay 1601 


WM, 37, brown/biue, 5'10”, 
160ibs, fit, healthy, smart, cre- 
ative, grounded and content, 
above average, seeks other, 
28-40. TP5481 


Do you love to sing? Let's 
karaoke together, 
Mon/Tuesday nights 
Relationship-focused GM, 38, 
non-smoker, 6’, 190ibs, 
Warwick blond, would like to 
make music with you. 75331 
LOVABLE ITALIAN 
Handsome GWM, very young, 
50ish (looks 40 ), brown/ 
hazel, 5'9”, 155 Ibs., excellent 
shape/health, enjoys dining 
out, movies, romance, work- 
ing out. Seeking masculine, 
attractive, honest GM, 30-50, 
for dating/LTR. £75224 
GREAT GUY 

Easygoing, well-rounded 
GWM, 36, 5'7", 160Ibs, 
brown/brown, masculine, 
casual good looks, into 
cycling, travel, beach, quiet 
nights, laughter. Seeking cre- 
ative GM, 34-43, masculine, 
Straight-acting, who enjoys 
the outdoors, exploring new 
places, life. #5144 


BLACK DAD 
Sincere, sensitive, caring BM, 
44, 5°11", 175lbs, athletic, 
Straight-acting, discreet, 
seeks similar handsome, 
young son, of color, 18-25, for 
friendship and intimate times 
75373 


GWM, 41, 5'6", 130Ibs, 
brown/blue, good-looking, 
intelligent, discreet, HIV-, in 
Belmont/Cambridge _ area, 
seeks masculine, fit male, for 
fun and friendship. 4°5407 


DISCREET BI-GUY 
BiWM, 34, 5'9”, 175Ibs, solid 
build, jock type, buzz-cut, 
good-looking, work oult/lift, in 
search of a similar buddy to 
hang out with. Must be clean- 
cut, masculine, healthy, 25- 
35. 75451 
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Y2K COMPLIANCE 

48, blond/hazel, hairy chest, 
6’, 210Ibs, good looks- enter 
Y2K together. Like food, cook- 
ing, movies, theater, friends 
quiet times at home. Things in 
common-important as differ- 
ences. Let's experience new, 
savor traditional, make new 
the common. #5259 


MANLY VENTURES 

WM, 6’, 35, 165ibs, mascu- 
line, athletic, attractive, edu- 
cated, normal guy, seeks 
someone with similar qualities 
and a down comforter, for 
trailblazing, misadventures 
and intellectual stimulation 
Prefer well-read/traveled 
73508 


TOUCH OF CLASS 
Very masculine, straight act- 
ing GWM, 42, 5'9", 170lbs, 
black/blue, great sense of 
humor, who enjoys quiet 
times, not into the scene, 
seeks masculine GWM, 35- 
45, for long-term relationship 
74323 


JUST COMING OUT 
GWPM, 39, 5'10", 185ibs, 
masculine, single dad, enjoys 
working-out, dining, long 
walks, movies with honest 
man, 35-44. Friendship and 
laughter first. 175428 


TAKE A CHANCE ON ME 
Attractive, professional, mid- 
die aged GWM, not much 
experience, seeking friends, 
possible relationship and oth- 
ers who seek that first male 
experience. Honest, affection- 
ate, but masculine. Enjoy my 
home, movies, music, tennis, 
most sports and many inter- 
ests. T4545 


DISCREET 
Very clean and discreet GWM, 
50's, 5'7", 155ibs, good 
shape, seeks younger, slim 
smooth male for discreet fun 
Worcester to Webster area 
72102 
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SEEKING PARTNER 
gwm, 34, 175, 5'11”, mascu- 
line, attractive, stable, true 
romantic. Into running, cook- 
ing, quiet times and stimulat- 
ing conversation. UB ?-35, in 
shape. d.t.e. with substance 
for friendship and possible 
long-term relationship 
3950 


MANY INTERESTS 
Random journeys, reading 
books, movies, relaxing with a 
good friend, cities, small 
towns, people, Scrabble 
much more. 6, 165ibs 
brown/brown, smart, calm, 
funny, attractive, kind. 175484 


BEAR HUNT 
Hairy, French-Canadian WM 
41, 5°10”, 185ibs, with a great 
sense of humor, looking for 
big, burly man, like myself 
who likes to have fun. Hairier 
plus. 74761 


CALL ME 
Caring, romantic GWM, 50, 
with varied interests, seeks 
Bi/GM, age/race unimportant, 
for friendship, fun, good times 
and romance. Smokers ok. No 
drugs/head games. TF9390 


HI 
Looking for GWM, 45+ that is 
very loving. | am 60 and very 
loving. Waiting for your call 
74146 


COOL GUY 
GWM, 6'1", 179ibs, short light 
brown hair, stable, educated, 
professional, enjoys outdoors, 
working out, art, music 
Looking for similar friend, 28- 
40. T2298 


LET’S TALK 
GWM, 41, 5°10”, 170ibs, non- 
smoker, with varied interests, 
seeks GWM, age unimpor- 
tant, for friendship, good 
times, romance and possible 
relationship. @4591 


LIFE PARTNER 

GWM, 38, 5'8", 148lbs 
blond/blue, looks younger 
fun, down-to-earth regular 
kind of guy, with varied inter- 
ests, seeks WM, 30-45, to fall 
in love with, for monogamous 
relationship, forever. T4566 


WORCESTER AREA 
GWM, 46, looking for friend- 
ship and more. Loves to go 
dancing, dining out/in, going 
to flea markets, giving mas- 
sages and quiet times at 
home. Seeking GM, 35-47 
5285 


ANGELIC SOULS 
Slim attractive, creative GWM, 
46. tired of high maintenance 
guys, seeks young soulmate 
Respond and be pleasantly 
surprised. £72808 


BEAR IN MIND 
Bright, handsome GWM, 40 
5'11", 160lbs, brown/brown 
smooth, lean, seeks mature 
intelligent, warm, masculine, 
very hairy bear, to share 
humor heart passion 
75306 


BEARRRY INTERESTING 
Mama bear seeks nice, furry 
bear, 35-48, for my last single 
cub. Must have gut and love 
honey. House trained and de- 
clawed. Had all shots. He's 
ready to go to nice home 
5576 


NEED A FRIEND 
GWM, 44, 5'11”, 330ibs, look- 
ing for GWM, 18-30, under 
190ibs. I’m into techno/dance 
music, comedy and mystery/ 
horror movies. T5512 


NORMAL JOCK GUY 
GWM, 34, 5°10", 185ibs, 
brown/brown, handsome, 
masculine, str8-acting, nor- 
mal, regular, sincere guy, 
100% Italian, athletic, excel- 
lent shape, workout, play 
sports, discreet, not into 
scene. Seeking same, for 
friendship/relationship 
75552 


HOCKEY PLAYER 
Straight-acting, handsome 
masculine bearded guy, 
seeks regular, masculine 
man, for dating, long-term 
relationship. 42, 6’, 200lbs, 
brown/blue. Into football, rock 
and roll, outdoors, snowmobil- 
ing, playing hockey, family. 
Not into scene. 475514 


BE VERY IRISH 
Honest, clean-shaven, fair- 
haired guy, 37, 5°11”, 185lbs, 
Straight-acting and fun, seeks 
good friend, 25-45, for good 
times including, Friday night 
pint fests, casual dates and 
various outdoor activities 
Guinness/Sinatra fans a plus 
5290 


BLACK TEDDY BEAR 
WM, 33, bear, 190Ibs, enjoys 
sports and music, seeks black 
bear, 25-45, for friendship in 
the Merrimack Valley area 
75302 


BM, 30s, hard-working blue 
collar type, 5’8", 170lIbs, 
Straight, masculine, solid mus- 
cular build, into cars and lift- 
ing. Seeking similar WM, 30s. 
Woburn. #4730 


RACE UNIMPORTANT 
WM, 35, tall, attractive, mas- 
culine, professional, educat- 
ed. Varied interests: music, 
movies, theater, outdoors, fic- 
tion, food and wine. Not into 
scene. Looking for similar, 
attractive male, 22-35 only. No 
fems. T5408 


Well-built, good-looking, mas- 
culine GWM, 32, 6'2”, 205ibs, 
biker, hiker, gym rat. Seeking 
similar GWM, 28-38, for 
friendship, possible long-term 
relationship. 477584 


GWM, 55, 225ibs, bald with 
beard, smoker, honest and 
sincere, seeks overweight 
GM, 50s or older, Merrimack 
Valley area, for friendship/ 
relationship. #5308 


DANCIN IN THE CITY 
GWM, 40, 5'10", 160lbs 
brown/hazel, good-looking, 
clean-shaven, Boston profes- 
sional, love dancing at clubs, 
the arts, fine dining. In search 
of GWM, under 50, with simi- 
lar interests, for dancing, 
hanging out, having fun- dat- 
ing/possible long-term rela- 
tionship. 45218 


GWM, 49, 5'7, 160 Ibs, 
Roman features. Seeking 
someone to share love of 
opera and working out. Must 
be muscular and/or willing to 
pump iron.Friendship first 
73137 


ROMANTIC CUTIE 
Romantic Cape Verdian GM, 
18, loves movies, shopping, 
and R&B. Seeking GWM, 18- 
32, who's into movies, long 
walks, bowling and lots more 
Looking for  relationship/ 
friendship. Take a chance, 
call. #5554 


TEDDY WITH A HEART 
Heavy guy, sincere and caring 
to a fault. Talented entrepre- 
neur, author with many hob- 
bies and interests 
Compassionate, quality guy 
with sterling character. Seeks 
partner, friends, 18-80 
Overweight most welcomed 
5508 


Very easygoing BiM, 59, 
enjoys fishing and boating 
Seeking other males, approxi- 
mately same age range, for 
friendship. Worcester area 
74472 


GAY PUNK ROCKER 
GWM, 35, 6’, 175ibs, musi- 
cian/writer, seeks boyish, 
clean-shaven, slim GWM, for 
soul (& rock-n-roll) mate. 
Prefer masculine-acting, with 
sense of humor, intellect. Into 
punk/rock, film, romance 
Smokers ok! 424345 


WM, big guy, 38, 6'1", 220ibs, 
solid build, works out, into my 
health, no drugs/bars/scene, 
enjoys sincere people who 
know who they are; honesty, 
sharing, caring, likes to read, 
play/watch sports, be sponta- 
neous, creative. Seeking 
male, 30-40, to date, who's 
nice, real, easy to be with to 
develop friendship first, and 
enjoy life's adventurous. Let's 
take a meaningful ride 
75168 


Nice-looking, professional, 
masculine, passionate, stable, 
clean-cut GWM, 43, 5°10”, 
180ibs, seeks regular guys, 
30+, for fun, friends, dating: 
75130 


MATURITY IS HOT 
GWM, 43, musical, athletic, 
handsome, relationship-capa- 
ble, with warmth and integrity, 
looking for the “special one” 
Take a chance. #5180 


CELTICS BUDDIES 
GWM, 37, seeks companions 
for Celtics home games. Also 
interested in Bruins games 
No strings attached, but open 
to whatever. #5129 


HANDSOME 
Professional masculine 
easygoing male, 44, enjoys 
lifting weights, jumping rope, 
hitting the heavy bag. Would 
like to meet another mascu- 
line male, for friendship 
T5465 

VERY COOL GUY 
GWM, 35, good-looking, in 
good shape, straight-acting 
musician, likes going out, but 
not into the scene. Seeking 
cool, attractive guy, 25-35, to 
hang out with. 273648 


ONE GOOD MAN 
Masculine, muscular, good- 
looking, intelligent, fit WM, 39, 
5'10", 175ibs, brown/green, 
seeks masculine, in shape 
man, with intelligence and 
integrity. 14145 


Professional BiWM, 37 
secure, looking for together, 
in-shape guy, 18-26, for 
friendship, fun times. Straight- 
acting, masculine, very dis- 
creet, you be too. | know what 
you are thinking. 275460 


PLAIN & SIMPLE 

Look for GWM who's likes of 
indoor/outdoor activities (too 
many to list) we can share 
equally; age/looks are defi- 
nitely not a factor- it's human 
trust, dedicatedness and 
respect for each other. It has 
to come from the heart and 
soul. 4p 5374 


A MAN’S MAN 

WM, from Alaska, 40, 6’, 
215ibs, great body, brains and 
looks, looking for same. Into 
cars, aviation, weights, sports 
100% masculine, Ivy grad, not 
into scene, bars or drugs 
Masculine only. #4153 


NEW TO BOSTON 
GWM, 45, 5’9”, 170lbs, non- 
smoker, adventurous, mascu- 
line, hairy, enjoys scuba div- 
ing computers music, 
movies, going to a ball game, 
dining out or relaxing at home 
Looking for G/BiM, for friend- 
ship and ? 42733 


LETS GET NAKED! 
Very attractive, sexy, profes- 
sional GWM, 36, brown/blue, 
athletic, smooth, 6’, 185ibs, 
passionate, masculine seeks 
attractive, fit/muscular GM 
25-50, who's passionate, pro- 
fessional, race open, for fun 
monogamous _ relationship 
T4456 


GWM, 39, 5'11", 160lbs, 
dark/hazel, handsome, athlet- 
ic, spontaneous, enjoys 
romance, city, antiques, run- 
ning, working out, film, the- 
ater, restaurants, travel 
Seeking similar, masculine, 
trim, attractive, humorous, 
emotionally available male, 
30-45, relationship-oriented, 
in Boston/immediate area. 
5075 


NICE GUY 

GM, 41, legal services attor- 
ney; love my work but it’s not 
a field where | meet many gay 
men. Interested in progres- 
sive/left politics, reading, 
movies, theater, gym and 
spending time with friends. I’m 
5'7", 155ibs, looking to meet 
other men with interest in 
social/economic justice 
T5056 


THE UNHEARD MUSIC 
Charming GWM, 35, hand- 
some, fit, with humor; eclectic 
tastes in art, music and films. 
Seeking a 30-40 year old, 
spirited and stylish man, for 
fun and friendship. 44182 


NORMAL IS GOOD 
Charming, funny, intelligent 
Boston professional, 37, 5'8”, 
140ibs, lover of good red 
wine, Italian shoes and my big 
loopy dog, Max, seeks smart, 
fun, good-natured, 30-45 year 
old, under 6’. 4909 


BEAR SEEKS CUB 
Nice guy. WM, 41, 5’8”, 
325lbs, enjoys walking, read- 
ing, movies. Seeking WM, 18- 
40, for relationship. 495257 
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SOUTH SHORE BIWM 
Attractive, masculine profes- 
sional, 54, 5'10”, 200ibs, dis- 
ease/drug-free, not into 
scene, enjoys life and good 
times. Seeking monogamous 
relationship with similar guy, 
50-60. Smoker/drinker ok. 
74878 


Educated, professional SWM, 
6’, 47, brown/brown, 172Ibs, 
healthy, sense of humor, dis- 
creet, seeks honest SM, 30- 
45, for friendship, long-term 
relationship. Theater, dining 
out, travel, etc. 3896 


LEXINGTON AREA 
GWM, 34, 5'7”, 155ibs, dark 
blond hair, straight- 
acting/appearing, good-look- 
ing, regular type guy, seeks 
similar masculine gut to hang 
out with. Likes outdoors, 
beaches, hiking, camping, 
sports, beer, videos and quiet 
nights together. fP9358 


THE MAN NEXT DOOR 
GWM, 41, 5’9”, 175ibs, good- 
looking professional, enjoys 
laughing, theater, working out, 
discovering new restaurants 
with that special someone, 
more. Seeking similar GM, 35- 
45, for friendship/LTR. 2%4505 


Fit, straight-lcoking GWM, 34, 
homebody, enjoys varied 
interests, not into the gay 
scene. Seeking similar GWM, 
34-38, for monogamous rela- 
tionship. #4971 
HANDSOME DAD 

Warm, caring GWM, 55, 5’10”, 
190ibs, silver/brown, olive 
skin, not into scene, seeks 
cute, attractive, fair-haired, 
affectionate GWM, 20-32, for 
intimate, fun times. 73324 


SEEKS OLDER MALE 
GBM, 5'11", 190ibs, 42, edu- 
cated, athletic, exercises reg- 
ularly, seeks WM, prefer over 
50 but not exclusive. 
Especially likes chubby or 
heavy set men. #72715 


SINGLE DOG&MAN 
Two new faces hoping to meet 
new friends. One likes chasing 
squirrels and tennis balls. The 
other likes hiking, canoeing 
and rock climbing. Looking for 
30-something men who might 
enjoy a balance between 
urban adventures and week- 
end country expeditions in 
Western, MA. Dogs or squir- 
rels a plus, not a requirement. 
4450 


CHARACTER DOES COUNT 
If you are honest and down-to- 
earth; aware that life isn’t a 
practice run- chance peace of 
mind by calling this GWM, 39, 
5'10”, 175Ibs. Prefer younger, 
smaller companion. T2814 


SOULMATE 
Straight guy, early 30s, likes 
Gershwin, Whitman, football, 
canoeing, Arts, nostalgia, per- 
sonal conversations and toler- 
ant people. Partyer/dreamer; 
seeking like-minded for friend- 
ship, fun and eating up life 
74166 


SOUTHERN NH ROMANTIC 
I'm starting to wonder if the 
real thing is out there. GWM, 
45, 5'10", 175ibs, gray/hazel, 
hairy, seeks GWM, similar age 
range, preferably in same 
area. Champagne’s on ice 
Logs are in the fireplace. 
™4864 


BUFF BUDDY 

BiBM, 34, 6'4", 200Ibs, 
toned/lean, shaved, intelli- 
gent, sensitive guy, seeks Bi 
or GM, prefer masculine, 
artists or loyal kind of laborers. 
| like running, squash, sym- 
phony, candies and soap 
74867 


FRIENDSHIP&LTR 
GWM, 38, 5'8", 185iIbs, 
brown/bliue, mustache, rugged 
build, seeks friendship. Enjoy 
music, photography, movies, 
computers, wrestling fun, din- 
ing out, biking, good book, not 
a bar fly. Seeking down-to- 
earth person. £77644 


HANDSOME, HEALTHY, 
PROFESSIONAL 
Handsome, healthy, profes- 
sional BIWM, 42, seeks same, 
35-50, non-smoking, N/drugs, 
for friendship, and discreet, 
safe relationship. Metro 

Northwest. 74928 


DAD SKS STUDENT 
40s dad, seeks full time co-ed, 
for part time relaxation at 
dance clubs, movies, eating 
out. Me: slim, GWM, straight- 
acting; you too. #4415 


GWM, 35, 6'1”, blond/blue, 
195ibs, down-to-earth, fun, 
enjoys travel, long walks and 
talks, the ocean. Seeking 
GWM, 25-43, for good and 
bad times, to fall in love with 
forever, seriously. 173228 


Sincere GWM, 60, 5'10”, 
seeks younger GM, for friend- 
ship, good times, leading to 
long-term relationship. South 
Shore. 475000 


GWM, mid-30s, 5'1", 126lbs, 
sandy-blond/blue-green, 
clean-shaven, straight act- 
ing/appearing. Seeking same, 
23-33, good personality, 
N/Drugs, friendship, possibly 
more. No head games. 
74913 

Straight-acting GWM, 5°11", 
165lbs, enjoys camping, fish- 
ing, mountain biking, watching 
movies with someone special, 
chilling out. Looking for some- 
one, 21-40. 9574 


LIFE IS AMAZING 
And it will be magical when 
the right man enters. There is 
some child in me and | hope in 
you. And yes, dreams come 
true! #5194 


JUST LIKE YOU 
Professional BiWM, 34, 5'10”, 
180ibs, masculine and very 
secure, seeks younger male 
friend, 18-25, for fun, friend- 
ship and more. I’m that guy, 
just like you, who you've 
thought about for a long time 
''m clean and discreet, you be 
too. TP5042 


GWM, 50, 6’, 200ibs, seeks 
slim GWM, 18-26, for mean- 
ingful relationship based upon 
mutual honesty, trust, love. 
Northampton. 299364 


BI CURIOUS FEMALE 
Feminine, pretty, bi female, 
27, seeks same for friendship 
and possible first time 
encounter. Not single, just 
need a girl's touch. #75281 


FIN DE SIECLE PANIC 
Attractive, brainy writer seeks 
a challenging match, with 
integrity, humor, compassion, 
wit. Poetry in the pedestrian, 
chocolate after everything, no 
cliches. Scent and smoke free 
please, |’m allergic. #5263 

CITY ANGEL 

Loyal, honest and sweet 
female, 30, blonde/biue, Buffy 
enthusiast, enjoys ltalian/ 
Spanish cuisine, jamming to 
club music, volunteer work 
and practicing martial arts 
Seeking feminine, exciting 
and mysterious girl, 24-35, 
who's fashionable, enjoys 
bubblebaths and wants to take 
a chance on romance. 
5410 


NEED To CONNECT 
Are you stable, young-at- 
heart, musically inclined, 
eclectic, deep moments? Soft 
butch, 32, 54", 110lbs, 
blonde/green, attractive, look- 
ing for you. No drink/drugs, 
baggage. 30-35 and healthy. 
Friends first, then contem- 
plate. SoNH. #75461 


CHECK THIS OUT! 
Sincere, athletic, intelligent 
GBF, 30, enjoys outdoor atctiv- 
ities, travel, dancing and 
movies. Seeking feminine, 
non-smoking GF, 25-35, for 
friendship, maybe more 
73942 


COLLEGE CHICA 
Pretty, slim, SWF, 5'8’, 
brown/green, enjoys talking, 
beach, working out. Seeks 
friendship or special some- 
one, SWM, 18-23, who enjoys 
outdoors. 174921 


BETTER THAN 

CHOCOLATE 
Smart, fun and cute BiWF, 20, 
in the Boston area, seeks a Bi 
or lesbian WF, 20-30, who 
lives nearby, for hanging out, 
flirting and anything else that 
might come up. T4050 


CURIOUS 
Bi-curious SWF, 28, shy, 
attractive, down-to-earth, 
deep, honest, seeks similar, 
20s, for dancing, movies, 
hanging-out, sharing 
Boston/North. 274359 


WHO'S POLY? 
Deep, intense, curvy Scorpio, 
23, bi-femme, auburn/hazel, 
enjoys great Italian food, great 
films (The Matrix), and the 
music of Enigma. Seeking 
Spiritual fulfillment with open- 
minded, humorous female, 
20-28, for dating, romance 
and all of the above. M5093 


TO THE POINT 
26 year old seeks a female 
who will let me cook for her 
I'm into Garbage, Gillian 
Anderson, photography, and 
want to experience a woman 
Safe, no long-term. 475018 


SELECTIVELY SEEKING 
SWF, 23, 55", 102lbs, 
red/green, enjoys dinner, 
movies, dancing, having fun 
Seeking SF, 20-25, similar 
interests, friendship first, pos- 
sibly more. TP4929 


SAY ANYTHING... 
Laid-back, plain, attractive 
BiWF, 21, 5'8”, 150ibs, work- 
ing artist, loves all things fun, 
plus good beer and cheap 
wine. Looking for a pretty 
woman, under 30, to share 
good times and my heart with 
™8041 


Looking for a special friend. Bi 
female, 29, 5'8, who lives life 
to the fullest, and loves to trav- 
el, spend time with family 
Seeking woman, 30-39, for 
friendship, possibly more. 
™4447 


STILL LOOKING 
Hi- I'm 26 years old, 5'7", 
122Iibs, brown/brown, looking 
to meet other women to hang 
out with. | like to go out to 
clubs, go shopping and work- 
ing out. 45220 


BiWF, 22, seeks energetic, 
athletic woman, with good per- 
sonality, to share a night, no 
expectations or commitments 
Just a good time. 4°5526 


ROMANTIC SEEKS SAME 
Over-educated academic, 
professional Jewish femme, 
28, back in the dating pool, 
seeks new friends and maybe 
more. Redhead, 5'5”, slender, 
loves animals, music, coffee 
and conversation- seeking 
similar? 224364 


GODDESS 
Very friendly GF, 20, often 
keeps late hours, looking for 
female friend, under 30, for 
friendship, shopping, clubbing 
and other girly stuff. 24324 


GIRL WHO GETS IT... 
Desired by this vivacious, spir- 
ited, attractive, raven-haired, 
Italian sweetheart, 31 (looks 
much younger), musician, 
artist, indie actress, who 
enjoys movies, reading, coffee 
shops, outdoors, for fun, 
friendship, maybe more 
74481 
Hey you! Yes you! Cute 
female, 27, physical therapy- 
educated, music-minded, out- 
door adventurous, really bad 
speller, seeks cute PF, 25-35. 
T5038 


JACK & KAREN 

are much funnier than Will & 
Grace. BiW brown-eyed girl, 
23, seeks silly, sensuous bi- 
girly tomboy, for Bella Luna 
Sunday Brunch, bar-hopping 
and Dinah Washington. 
Casual flirtation. and fun. 
5023 


SURVEY SAYS... 

GWF, 40, looking for feminine, 
professional GWF, 30-40, for 
dinner and cocktails. | appreci- 
ate a beautiful woman and 
how to make her smile. Love 
humor, intelligent talk, classy 
Style, skirts and heels. No 
strings necessary. 175390 


HONESTY, SINCERITY 
Seeks bi/gay female to share 
life with. I'm looking for friend- 
ship leading to long-term rela- 
tionship. | enjoy movie, danc- 
ing, talking, cuddling the 
beach..... I'm 43. 5286 


KID AT HEART 

Young 50s, easy going, down- 
to-earth, sincere, humorous, 
caring, affectionate. Seeking 
SWF, 48+, who’ s down-to- 
earth, and can be just herself. 
Enjoys different activities and 
good conversation. MP5369 


PROVIDENCE AREA 
Forty five year old socially 
conscious, short, round les- 
bian would like to meet other 
nice dykes like me. Must be 
secure in your lesbian identity. 
Objective is_ relationship 
T5288 


ENTHUSIASM FOR LIFE 
Me: Metro-west, tall, fit, SWL, 
38, people person, non-smok- 
er, non-drinker, loves movies, 
music, walks, dancing, dinner, 
beaches. Seeking you: Metro- 
west SWL, 35-42, non-smok- 
er, non-drinker, for fun and 
friendship, possible long-term 
relationship. M5353 


Attractive, femme GWF, 42 
loves outdoors, music and 
quiet times. Seeking feminine, 
mature, sincere, affectionate, 
simple friendship. Goal:LTR 
No smokers/drugs. If alcohol 
light, will travel. Please call 
75328 


CUTE, PETITE FEMME 
SWF, 33, cute, 5'2”, 100lbs, 
feminine, non-smoker, sin- 
cere, great sense of humor, 
enjoys music, movies, danc- 
ing, quiet evenings snuggling 
Seeking SWF, feminine, 28- 
38, for possible long-term rela- 
tionship. 475516 


NOT GETTING YOUNGER 

Attractive, fit 47 year old, 
gray/hazel, seeks someone 
who appreciates arts, good 
conversation, sports. Looking 
for someone 40-50, non- 
smoker, for friendship, leading 
hopefully to long-term relation- 
ship. T5401 


SEEKING LOVE 
Soft butch, 38, social worker. 
loves animals, quiet nights at 
home Seeking same, 35-50, 
with similar interests. Ri only 
75371 


THE GIFT 
Intelligent, together, thought- 
ful, romantic GF, 40s, offers to 
share her laughter, spirit, 
enjoyment of life, compassion 
for pets, deep care for LTR 
Are you there? First time ad 
placer. £°2037 


CASUAL DATING 
GWF, 38, bionde/biue, likes 
outdoors, animals and quiet 
evenings at home. Seeking 
GWF, 38-40, for casual dating, 
possible long-term relation- 
ship. Soft-butch/femme a plus! 
74493 


STONE BUTCH TOP 
Educated, playful, gentle, 
slender, soft stone butch, with 
love of outdoors, animals, 
rollercoasters, movies, con- 
versation, courtship and snug- 
gling. In search of confident 
bottom for fun and compan- 
ionship. #2367 


Seeking a connection. GWF, 
42, attractive, non-smoker, 
single mom, seeks same, for 
friendship first. | love life, hon- 
esty, sense of humor. Enjoy 
walking, ocean, NH in the fall 
Seeking honest, caring GWF. 
75161 


HOLIDAY BLUES? 
Special attention from artsy, 
aging, bombshell, could be the 
perfect panacea. If you are 
creative, sexy, and ready, any- 
thing can happen, 35+ 
73783 


R U HER? 
Chocolate eyes? Small, 
sweet? mmm voice...? Love 
my kisses? Love to be 
missed? Smart, funny, good 
company? Be my honey. 
75310 


SENSUAL BiFEM 
| am very caring, sensitive and 
very uninhibited! | am looking 
to find my “best” friend who | 
can share everything with. 
Most important, honesty. 
5562 


URBAN GEEK 

With a penchant for toiling up 
the sides of mountains seeks 
others for friendship and 
adventure. Love and need 
music, art, poetry, film and 
physically taxing activities 
High altitudes, high speeds, 
no drugs. Struggling to be 
conscious of a spirit everyday. 
Women with similar interests 
welcome. 475313 


SEEKING SINCERITY 
Seeking a single woman, 30- 
40, who knows where she’s at 
in life, has a good head on her 
shoulders, is articulate and not 
afraid to express herself 
75485 


GOOD STUFF 

GWF, 33, brown/brown, 5’3”, 
105ibs, looking for the same. |! 
enjoy life and am looking for 
someone to share it with me 
You should be late 20s-early 
40s, somewhat feminine, hon- 
est, down-to-earth. 275141 


NEW BI-GIRL IN TOWN 
Looking for a new girlfriend; a 
special someone | can tell my 
secrets to, share my favorite 
places with and be myself. | 
enjoy gardening, being a 
witch, playing with my cats, 
walks on nature trails and the 
company of a good friend. I’m 
5'3”, Bi and just started dating 
other women. #95391 
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NORTH END 

GWF, 40, attractive, feminine 
professional, average 
height/weight, seeks same 
35-48. Enjoys dining out 
movies, travel, football, the 
theater and the beach. Let's 
make the best of 2000! 
5031 


WEEKENDS AWAY 
Good books, long hikes and 
an evening at the theater are 
all things | need, at least occa- 
sionally, to keep me happy 
and sane. GWF, 35, petite, 
ready for love. TP5081 


SOULMATE SEARCH 
GWF, 33, loves hiking, biking, 
tennis, good beer and live 
music. In search of non-smok- 
ing GF, of any race, with 
sense of humor, for fun and 
adventure. 274379 


SEEN BOUND? 
Strong hands and sexy, physi- 
cal cross between Gina 
Gershon/Ingrid Casaras WF, 
37, fit, into alternative music, 
swimming, mountain biking, 
good food, charmed by good 
looks, brilliance. Seeking 
attractive, interesting WF 
75325 


SEXY BI-FEMALE... 
Sexy Bi-female seeks sexy 
black Bi-female, for exotic “Bi” 
times. Excitement and adven- 
ture await us. T5890 


ANGELS WOULD FALL 
Sensitive, intelligent female, 
37, dark red hair, with nice 
eyes/body, screenplay writer, 
Velvet Underground enthusi- 
ast, seeks compassionate 
other, 24-40, with sense of 
humor, for club dancing, din- 
ing Vietnamese and casual 
weekend fun. fF5098 


ONE HEART, ONE MIND 
Spiritual, outgoing Transgen- 
dered female, 49, long 
brown/blue, committed, 
enjoys making dream catch- 
ers, reading/writing and loves 
to dance, dance, dance! 
Seeking accepting and under- 
standing person, 40-55, for 
long-term relationship 
74883 


CLAIRESE SEEKS 
CLAIRESE 
for Holiday romancing. I'm 42, 
somewhat femme, okay looks, 
searching forever stocking 
next to mine, not just 99. 
4557 


AGGRESSIVE REDHEAD 
looking for her soulmate. I'm 
45, a TS woman 6 years now 
Self-employed, adventurous, 
fun-loving, outgoing, caring, 
looking for an open-minded 
woman, to enjoy life with. 
74795 

GROWN UP LESBIAN 

is that an oxymoron? GWF, 
36, professional, passionate, 
independent, intelligent, 
down-to-earth but with a sar- 
castic sense of humor, seeks 
evidence to the contrary. 
4926 

FULL CONTACT GRRL 
Looking for autumn, full con- 
tact gal. Intense, blue-eyed 
adventurer, with penchant for 
trouble, indie tunes, home- 
brew, mountain biking, seeks 
sane, smart, sexy femme, 26- 
36. T4938 


WHY GO IT ALONE? 
HIV+ straight man, 34, 5'9”, 
brown/green, good-looking, 
looking for companionship. If 
you're HIV+, and enjoy getting 
caught up in the moment and 
life’s simple pleasures, give 
me a Call. Will respond to all 
75411 


BORN IN ENGLAND 
New from Florida- graphic 
design student and sous chef, 
21, 62”, 175Ibs, seeks 18-23 
year old to find some culture. | 
enjoy Aphex twin, wacky art, 
twisted movies and good beer. 
Let's kick it. #5153 


MARIA FROM AMEVETS 
Where are you now? You're 
SO gorgeous, I'm crazy about 
you, please call me. Bill 
T5352 
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Julio’s son Enrique 
and Marc Anthony 
usher in the next 
wave of Latin pop 


by Franklin Soults 


John Harbison’s 
Metropolitan 
Opera debut 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


Peter Keough tells you what it's Carolyn Clay. wishes thunder or Rhino’s four-CD overview Yes / 
like to be a juror at the London Film _ lightning would strike The Can! The Sammy Davis Jr. Story 
Festival. - Rainmaker but doesn't rain on the to look at what made Sammy, uh, 


In “Film Culture,” Gerald Peary Merrimack production. black. 
starts in early on end-of-the- In “Smallmouth,” Douglas Wolk 


year/century/millennium Ten Best tells you what he learned from 
madness. Robin Rothman owns up to being assembling his own tape of covers 


And in “Trailers,” The Green Mile, aPhish Phan, and she tells you of the Beatles’ “White Album.” 
Alex Pappademas anoints ego . 


Tumbleweeds, and Liberty ied h. : 
Heights. ° ee gaia!) 8 ad ies,” Josh Kun revisits trip's Book of Rap Lis he 
Boar ae aS aaah pee Sa cag sig fe : oy ‘ ae ’ oe ns i ‘ 4 - . ? 
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THEATER 


LOCAL ROCK 


hippest hip-hop history on the market. 

And, in “Live and on Record,” 
more reports from the concert front: 
Jon Garelick on Rage Against the 
Machine at the Centrum, Alex 
Pappademas on De La Soul at the 
Palladium, and Ted Drozdowski on. 
Tori Amos at the Modern. 


Oy ae aoe 
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NEW YEAR’S ROCKIN’ EVE: Well, even the biggest names in music have been 
canceling millennium gigs because of woeful ticket sales — it seems 
everyone’s either too spooked to tempt Y2K disaster or too strapped to pay a 
couple grand for the privilege. With that in mind, we offer you a quick, 
selective glimpse at who’s rockin’ the Hub on December 31. Ticket prices 
are generally a bit higher than you’d usually shell out (the high end is around 
$150, but most are lower}, most rooms offer some sort of package deal with 
noisemakers and such, and it’s not a bad idea to make reservations in 
advance. At the Bayside Expo Center (931-2000), new-metal kings 
Godsmack throw a six-band cavalcade, with Staind, Reveille, and Tree 
already confirmed. At the Middle East (864-EAST) in Cambridge, home-town 
old-school punk heroes the Real Kids make a rare local appearance — it’s, 
oh, about their third this decade — in the upstairs room while post-surf sci-fi 
geeks Man... or Astroman? play the downstairs. The Roxy (338-7699), 
down in the Theater District, holds a disco apocalypse with Evelyn 
“Champagne” King and the Trammps; former New Kid Joey Mcintyre plays 
two shows — one all-ages, one 21+ — at the Paradise Rock Club (423-NEXT). 
Local heroes the Heretix re-form for a gig at the Linwood Grille (267-8644) 
(the restaurant grill half of which singer Ray Lemieux’s been managing of 
late). Folkie singer/songwriter Ellis Paul hosts a hootenanny at Club Passim 
(492-7679) in Harvard Square; Barrence Whitfield & the Savages hold court 
with salsa punks Babaloo at the House of Blues (491-BLUE); and the Heavy 
Metal Horns are at the Regattabar (876-7777). Rick Berlin resurrects his 
rock-and-roll carnival, “Mariene Loses It at the Lizard,” at the Lizard Lounge 
(547-0759) in Cambridge, and the shindig spills out into the restaurant 
upstairs — Seks Bomba, Beriin’s Shelley Winters Project, Wide Iris, the Bee- 
Gees cover band Boy Joys, and the Coots are on tap, as are a small army of 
roving cabaret singers, poets, and pranksters including the Weekly Week 
dudes and the kids from the Cambridge Public Access smash Crapfest. The 
Miracle Orchestra bowi in the new year at the Milky Way Lounge and Lanes 
(524-3740) in Jamaica Plain; and the formidable blues duo of Paul Rishell 
and Little Annie Raines are at O’Leary’s (734-0049) in Brookline. In Allston, 
mattress-commercial heavyweights Entrain are at Harpers Ferry (254-9743), 
and Rippopotamus are at the White Horse Tavern (254-6633). In Somerville, 








rs Godsmack 
21ST-CENTURY ROCK: Assuming we make it past midnight, here’s what you 
have to look forward to in the year 2000 (stay tuned to the Phoenix for on-sale 
dates). The Ruff Ryders/Cash Money tour featuring DMX, Eve, Juvenile, and 
Li? Wayne kicks off February 9 at the Providence Civic Center and hits the 
FleetCenter on February 11; Korn continue their metallic reign at the 
Worcester Centrum on March 30; and TLC and Christina Aguilera fluff up the 
FleetCenter on January 20. Also look for Rocket from the Crypt on January 20 








Superhoney hold court at Johnny D’s (776-2004), and 60 Minutes funnyman 
Jimmy Tingle is at the Somerville Theatre (931-2000) as part of a four-night 
run beginning December 30. For the kids, there’s First Night all-ages rock 
with Angry Salad at the Hynes Convention Center (542-1399) — with shows 
at 10:15 and 11:45 p.m., no less — and a “First Night Millennium Youth 
Concert” at Lowell Memorial Auditorium (978-937-8688) featuring local 


talent. 


next weekend 


Primal scene 


s the blood-soaked Mr. Orange in 

Reservoir Dogs, and as the gun- 
wielding Honey Bunny in Pulp Fiction, 
Tim Roth is inevitably associated with the 
ultra-violence of Quentin Tarantino. In his 
directorial debut, however, he touches on 
violence of a more disturbing kind. An 
adaptation of a British novel by Alexan- 
der Stuart, The War Zone probes into the 
kind of primal violation that is the source 
of all others. A normal middle-class 
home, a likable, responsible dad, a dedi- 
cated mom, a reasonably confused 
teenage daughter and son — and under- 
neath it all, a crime without forgiveness. 

Needless to say, Roth’s unflinching 

look at the causes and consequences of 
incest, like Tarantino’s more flamboyant 
indulgences, has earned its share of con- 
troversy. “There’s no controversy until you 
make one up,” he says, 
laughing. “But don’t do 
it. No, | don't like any of 
that. It's cheap. Cheap 
publicity for us.” 

Incest is not a new or 
taboo topic in movies. 
What makes The War 
Zone different is the 
sympathetic nature of 
the perpetrator and the 
graphic depiction of the 
act. Ray Winstone — 
who portrayed an abu- 
sive husband and fa- 
ther in British actor 
Gary Oldman’s harrow- 
ing directorial debut, Nil 
by Mouth — was Roth's 
choice to play his patri- 
arch. “If you put them 
next to each other, the 
two movies don’t bear 
resemblance to each 


other at all, apart from dealing with sensi- 
tive subjects. I'll take that as a compli- 
ment to be compared with Oldman, 
though. But it was because I'd been see- 
ing Winstone in films and he’d scared 
me. At first | thought, if he walks through 
the door, here comes the bad guy. And |! 
don’t want ‘Here comes the bad guy’ in 
the film. It’s ‘Here comes an ordinary 
man.’ Possibly me, possibly you. But | 
kept seeing him giving really subtle, de- 
tailed performances. | thought, I’ve got to 
have him in there, and then he walked in 
and said, ‘I want to play a good guy for a 
change,’ and he meant it. That this man is 
not an abuser in his mind.” 

So strong is the sense of stability and 
trust Winstone’s character conveys that 
the audience may doubt the mounting 
evidence that he is abusing his daughter 





and Lee Perry on February 12, both at the Middle East (those tickets on sale 
now; call 931-2000). Chrissie Hynde and the Pretenders hook up with Brit 
sensations Gay Dad at Avaion on March 4. And though there’s no date for 
Metallica yet, the dudes they collaborated with on their latest disc, the San 
Francisco Symphony, are at Symphony Hall (266-1200) on February 27. We 


dare you to show up and request “Master of Puppets.” 


Jesse (Lara Belmont) and doubt the 
credibility of the only witness, his son 
Tom (Freddie Cunliffe). Until the so-called 
“bunker scene.” One night Tom peers into 
a desolate World War II pillbox near the 
family’s house on the Devon coast and 
watches a scene of shocking brutality. 

“The bunker scene was really hard on 
the actors and the crew because they 
had grown to love these people,” recalls 
Roth. “A lot of us pushed it away, which 
is what we tend to do with this kind of 
subject anyway. We put it in back of our 
minds and then there it is. We’re on that 
day of shooting, and watching this family 
destroy themselves. 

“| think what happens in the bunker 
scene is that the baton gets handed 
over. Now we know Tom and he’s with 
us. What do we do? What's he going to 
do?” 

In the case of many viewers who 
have experienced abuse themselves, 
what they have done is to speak out, as 
was the case when Roth 
has presented the film at 
the Boston and Toronto 
Film Festivals. But what 
of those who are abusers 
themselves? Will they feel 
guilt — or titillation? 

“That's a tough issue,” 
agrees Roth. “If one vic- 
tim sees this film and 
benefits from it .. . Al- 
though it goes both ways. 
If an abuser... And I'll 
never know the truth, 
right, because | don’t 
know if I'd believe them if 
they told me because 
they’re really good actors. 
But if inside that person’s 
head something went off 
and said, ‘I shouldn't be 
doing this,’ then we've 
saved the day.” 

— Peter Keough 















Cher, March 3 at the FleetCenter: on sale Saturday at 11 a.m., call 931-2000. 


Philip Kan Gotanda's Sisters Matsumoto, December 31 through January 30 at 
the Huntington Theatre Company: call 266-0800. 


Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat, January 4 through 16 at the 
Colonial Theatre: call 931-2787. 


TLC and Christina Aguilera, January 20 at the FleetCenter: call 931-2000. 
Yo-Yo Ma, January 21 at Symphony Hall: call 266-1200 

“Csardas: The Tango of the East,” January 23 at Symphony Hall: call 876-4275 
Luciano Pavarotti, January 26 at Symphony Hall: call 266-1200 


Beijing Kunju Opera Theatre, January 28 and 29 at Sanders Theatre: call 876- 
4275 


Judith Light in Wit, February 1 through 20 at the Wilbur Theatre: call 931-2787 


Boston Wine Expo, February 5 and 6 at the World Trade Center: call (877) 
WINEXPO 


National Song and Dance Company of Mozambique, March 17 at Sanders 
Theatre: call 876-4275 


Afro-Cuban All Stars, March 19 at the Roxy: call 876-4275 
Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young, March 27 at the FleetCenter: call 931-2000 
jCubanismo!, April 16 at the Roxy: call 876-4275 


Miss Saigon, June 8 through 25 at the Wang Theatre: call (800) 447-7400 
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Judging the best at the film fest 
BY PETER KEOUGH As Samuel Johnson noted, anyone bored with 


London is bored with life, since the city contains everything life has to 
offer. That can be a distraction when you’re hosting a film festival. 


How to compete not only with 
the riches of one of Europe’s 
great cultural centers but with the 
new Millennium Dome (it looks 
like a vast Jell-O mold with fon- 
due forks stuck in it) or the 400- 
foot-tall Millennial Ferris Wheel 
(it looks like a towering electric 
fan dwarfing the houses of Parlia- 
ment across the Thames) ? 

Nonetheless, I was not bored 
by the 15 films by first- and sec- 
ond-time directors I and my fel- 
low members of the International 
Critics Jury were asked to judge. 
A glimpse into the future of world 
filmmaking, they offer a view of 
life not nearly as sanguine as old 
Samuel’s, or as kitschily opti- 
mistic as that of the designers 
whose millennial architecture 
blights the city’s skyline. It’s a 
world of shiftless youth devoid of 
dreams, dominated by a crapu- 
lous patriarchy, and menaced by 
male psychos with bad teeth. 

A case in point is British wun- 
derkind Shane Meadows’s sec- 
ond film (his first, TwentyFourSe- 
ven, raised high expectations lo- 
cally, though not in America), A 
Room for Romeo Brass. Set in 
working-class Nottingham, it 
starts out as an easy-going tale of 








two pre-teen pals, mixed-race 
Romeo and handicapped Gavin, 
who take up with a local oddball 
Morell (Paddy Considine in a 
tour de force performance) who 
has, yes, with bad teeth. Morell 
tries to set himself up with 
Romeo’s sister and usurp the role 
of the clan’s raffish, estranged fa- 
ther, revealing some kinked ca- 
bles in the process. It’s a subtle 
transformation and a wasted one 
as Meadows turns his most in- 
triguing character into a scape- 
goat for family values. 

A similar scenario prevails in 
first-time French director Héléne 
Angel’s tellingly titled Skin of 
Man, Heart of Beast. Here the 
psycho with bad teeth is Coco, 
the brother of Francky, the raff- 
ish, estranged father of two 
charmless girls. Like Morell, 
Coco seems at first misunder- 
stood, but by the film’s sloppily 
Chabrolesque ending — and de- 
spite having his teeth fixed — he 
turns out to be just another homi- 
cidal maniac, and no more engag- 
ing than the film’s other over- 
wrought, lowlife characters. 
Angel’s world seems just a step in 
class and credibility above the 
cartoon surreality of Harmony 





Korine’s urban Dogpatch in 
julien donkey boy, a weirdly 
earnest self-indulgence distin- 
guished by Werner Herzog’s hyp- 
notically bad performance as a 
freaky paterfamilias. 

Absent or impotent dads prove 
more invidious than the despotic 
ones in the likes of American 
indie Rob Schmidt’s debut fea- 
ture, Saturn. It’s an unlikely 
melodrama in which James 
Caan’s telegenic son Scott plays a 
mechanic saddled with both a 
drug problem and a father afflict- 
ed by Alzheimer’s disease. It’s 
well-produced but pointless, and 
its Of Mice and Men dénouement 
doesn’t help. More feeble dads 
dwell in Jan Hrebejk’s Cosy Dens, 
in which the teenage son of an 
anti-Communist blowhard takes a 
shine to the nubile daughter of 
their ineffectual army-officer 
neighbor. This broadly comic 
melodrama set in the days before 
the Soviet invasion of 1968 
evokes none of the charm of Jiri 
Menzel’s Closely Watched Trains, 
which it vainly imitates. 

More cogent are the anti-au- 
thoritarian moppets in Italian di- 
rector Gabriele Muccino’s But 
Forever in My Mind. Dismayed by 


List-o-mania 


Time for the 10 best of all time 


Let the rest obsess about Happy New Year 2000. We of the film-critic 
trade are too preoccupied with making lists: the best of 1999, the best of 
the 1990s, the best of the century. Here at the Phoenix, Peter Keough 


and I have been asked, as a 
start, to offer our candidates to 
the American Film Institute for 
“America’s funniest movies,” the 
results of which poll are to be 
broadcast on CBS next June ina 
three-hour ha-ha salute, AFI's 
100 Years 100 Laughs. 

Well, I laugh from start to 
finish of the painfully unknown 
It’s a Gift, which stars W.C. 
Fields, and it’s my favorite 
comedy in the world. So, AFI, 
here are my best-loved Ameri- 
can comedies, in order of ado- 
ration: 

 d’6¢ a Gift (1934). 
2) Adam's Rib (1949). 3) Duck 
Soup (1933). 4) Some Like It 
Hot (1959). 5) Bringing Up 
Baby (1938). 6) City Lights 
(1931). 7) Manhattan (1979). 


8) Dr. Strangelove (1964). 
9) The Freshman (1925). 


10) Steamboat Bill, Jr. (1928). 
11) Singin’ in the Rain (1952). 


12) His Girl Friday (1940). 
13) The Gold Rush (1925). 
14) A Night at the Opera 


(1935). 15) Ruggles of Red 
Gap (1935). 16) This Is Spinal 
Tap (1984). 17) Modern Ro- 


mance (1981). 18) Hairspray 
(1988). 19) The Quiet Man 
(1952). 20) The Producers 
(1967). 

And for the First Village 
Voice Movie Poll, a request 


from the Big Apple alternative 
paper for my Ten Films of the 
Decade, my Director of the 
Decade, and my Ten Favorite 
Films of the Century. Glad to 
comply: 

Favorite Films of the 1990s: 
Zhang Yimou’s Raise the Red 
Lantern (1991); Gianni Ame- 
lio’s Stolen Children (1992); 
Abbas Kiarostami’s And Life 
Goes On (1992); James Ivory’s 
Howards End (1992); Stephen 
Frears’s The Snapper (1993); 
Terry Zwigoff’s Crumb (1994); 
Steve James’s Hoop Dreams 





(1994); Atom Egoyan’s Exotica 
(1994); Todd Haynes’s Safe 
(1995); Takeshi Kitano’s 
Hana-Bi (1998). 

Director of the Decade: 
Zhang Yimou. Runners-up: 
Abbas Kiarostami, Krzysztof 
Kieslowski, Atom Egoyan. 

Ten Favorite Films of the 
Century: F.W. Murnau’s Sun- 
rise (1927); Norman C. 
McLeod’s It’s a Gift (1934); 
Max Ophuls’s Letter from an 
Unknown Woman (1948); 
Akira Kurosawa’s Ikiru (1952); 
John Ford’s The Searchers 
(1956); Ingmar Bergman’s 
Wild Strawberries (1957); Al- 
fred Hitchcock’s The Wrong 
Man (1957); John Ford’s The 
Man Who Shot Liberty Valance 
(1962); Jean-Luc Godard’s 
Contempt (1963); Ingmar 
Bergman’s Persona (1966). 


And a second 10: Yasujiro 
Ozu’s | Was Born, But. . . 
(1932): Jean Renoir’s The 


Crime of Monsieur Lange 
(1936); Billy Wilder’s Double 
Indemnity (1944); John Hus- 
ton’s The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre (1948); Carol Reed's 


ee 


GREAT PERFORMANCE: Hilary Swank 


impressed the jury in Boys Don’t Cry. 


the complacency of their parents, 
who have sold out their 60s radi- 
calism for bourgeois comfort, a 
group of students take over their 
school in protest against nothing 
in particular. It’s a far more 
charming and insightful look at 
young angst and idealism than, 
say, Scream as is Spanish di- 
rector Santiago Lorenzo’s My 
Silly Mother. Poor José has 
enough trouble with classmates 
pelting him with soccer balls 
when he craps his pants — then 
his good-natured but witless 
mother gets hired as a local news- 
caster by cruelly cynical network 
executives. Innocence, however, 





The Third Man (1949); Akira 
Kurosawa’s The Seven Samurai 
(1954); Georges Franju’s Eyes 
Without a Face (1959); Alfred 
Hitchcock’s Psycho (1960); 
Werner Herzog’s Aguirre: The 
Wrath of God (1972); Spike 
Lee’s Do the Right Thing 
(1989). 


“A REFRESHINGLY ORIGI- 
NAL comedy that riffs on 
celebrity . . . and the proverbial 
15 minutes of fame” is the 
Boston Sunday Globe’s encap- 
sulation of Being John 
Malkovich, and it couldn’t be 
farther from the truth. Spike 
Jonze’s clever, original movie is 
about lots of things (too 
many?), but exploring celebrity 
isn’t one of them. There’s noth- 
ing special, or even slightly out 
of the ordinary, about being in- 
side John Malkovich’s head. 
That doesn’t get us to Holly- 
wood parties, to the Academy 
Awards, to movie sets, to rub- 
bing against other stars, to 
fending off groupies, whatever. 
The only Malkovich celeb mo- 
ment that occurs when we (and 
John Cusack) share his con- 
sciousness actually punctures 
celebrity status: that funny, 
Woody Allen-—like occasion 
when the taxi driver mistakes 
Malkovich for some actor in a 
jewel-thief movie. 

If their objective were to ex- 
perience the celebrity life dur- 
ing their 15 minutes inside 
Malkovich, then the characters 
who inhabit him (and pay $200 
for the chance) would complain 
afterward about being cheated. 
That never happens. All are sa- 
tiated, lying by the Jersey Turn- 
pike. I take it to mean that trip- 
ping inside another person is 
the. pleasure,.not,who. that-per- 











triumphs, sort of, as 
does Lorenzo’s quirky 


Bufuel and Almodévar. 

For the most part, 
though, innocence, 
youth, and love in these 
films face a bleak fu- 
ture, with the only re- 
course senseless vio- 
lence or victimization. 
Danish director Nicolas 
Winding Refn shows 
the lingering influence 
of Quentin Tarantino in 
Bleeder, a dreary ac- 
count of the ill effects of 
anomie and bad videos 
on dull-witted Copen- 
hagen thugs. More styl- 
ish are the teenage 
lovers on a crime spree 
in hot new French di- 
rector Frangois Ozon’s 
Criminal Lovers. Bon- 
nie and Clyde by way of 
the Brothers Grimm, 
it’s the tale of a pair of 
pretty thrill killers who 
end up in the cellar of a 
forest ogre. 

A fairy tale of a dif- 
ferent sort is Boys 
Don’t Cry, the smash- 
ing debut film of Amer- 
ican independent Kimberley 
Peirce and the winner of our 
jury’s prize. Already a critical tri- 
umph in America, it’s based on 
the real-life story of Brandon 
Teena (Hilary Swank in one of 
the year’s great performances), a 
female-to-male cross-dresser 
who meets a grim fate at the 
hands of gap-toothed types in 
rural Nebraska, and it provides 
this festival’s few glimmers of 
hope. Bored with the nothingness 
her life offers, Teena dares aspire 
to transcendence; even a cur- 


mudgeonly Londoner like 
Samuel Johnson might have ap- 
proved. & 





son might be. Being John 
Malkovich could be being in- 
side anybody, including you 
and me. 

The November 28 Sunday 
Globe also stumbled by afford- 
ing space to slumming non-arts 
staff writer Sam Allis to kick 
about American Beauty. This 
film, Allis claims, “implodes 
into a parody of itself and col- 
lapses under the weight of 
overwriting and 
overacting ...” Despite Ameri- 
can Beauty’s rampant flaws, 
Allis notes sadly, “Critics are 
suckers for such stabs... ” 

He’s right. | admire Ameri- 
can Beauty. What would Allis 
have us like instead? Oddly, he 
reaches way back to 1966: 
“Witness the torque of Edward 
Albee’s Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf.” What does that have to 
do with American Beauty? 
Also, he lets spill his boring 
middlebrow aesthetics: “Quick, 
what are the class acts of 
1999? Where is the Saving Pri- 
vate Ryan or Shakespeare in 
Love?” Hey, Sam, you forgot 
to mention that you’re still 
trembling over Life Is Beautiful. 


DENNIS LANSON, a docu- 
mentarian who teaches at 
Emerson and the Museum 
School, decided to write and 
direct a really low-budget 
“noir,” Pitstop (“a fatal case of 
mistaken identity: two men 
with the same face, one a mur- 
derer”), but money ran out 
during shooting. A softcore 
producer stepped in, and cer- 
tain dubious scenes were 
rammed into the movie. See 
Pitstop and hear Lanson’s col- 
orful production stories at the 
MFA this Friday, December 10, 
at 8 p.m, s 
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surreality, a mix of 
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trailers 


THE GREEN MILE 


Talk about writing your own epitaph. “ ... sometimes, oh 
God, the Green Mile is so long,” concludes the voiceover 
narrator of Frank Darabont’s adaptation of the Stephen 
King serial novel. After watching more than three hours 
of The Green Mile, you may well feel that truer words 
were never spoken, or more welcome. Not that Darabont 
is known for his concision — his overrated Shawshank 
Redemption, an adaptation of a much shorter King 


novella, pushes two and a half hours. Perhaps it’s the im- ~ 


itative fallacy — both films are about men in prison, 
doing time as they face a life or, in this case, a death 
sentence. Although excusable in the Dickensian serial- 
novel format of the original, Darabont’s repetitions, broad 
comedy, bloated stereotypes, and languorous padding 
represent cruel and unusual punishment. 

Not that the film is without redemption — that, after 
all, is its theme. In search of forgiveness is old Paul 
Edgecomb (Dabbs Greer), who breaks down while 
watching Top Hat on TV in a rest home. We flash back 
to a Louisiana prison during the Depression, where 
young Paul (a perfunctory Tom Hanks) is the head 
screw on death row, the so-called’Green Mile. A nice 
guy except for his occupation of putting people to death, 
Paul begins to have doubts when John Coffey (Michael 
‘Clarke Duncan, doing wonders with a cliché), a simple- 
minded, seven-foot-tall black giant convicted of killing 
two little girls, moves onto the Mile. In one of several 
bizarrely homoerotic moments, John grabs Paul’s crotch 
through the bars, lights flash and burn out, and Paul dis- 
covers that his urinary-tract infection has been cured. 

Not only does John seem innocent, he can perform 
miracles. Which leaves Paul and the movie with a moral 
dilemma — not so much how to deal with John’s death 
sentence, but what to do about the whole problem of 
good, evil, and human suffering. And to its credit, The 
Green Mile gives a fair account of itself, validating not 


film 


only John’s lament that love is the 
ultimate tool of hate but the idea 
that hate, when properly manipulat- 
ed, can serve the cause of love. If 
by nothing else, the film is re- 
deemed by a scene in which John, 
halo’d by a movie-projector light, 
glimpses Heaven as Fred and Gin- 
ger dance cheek to cheek. Over- 
long and potholed, The Green Mile 
is still worth the journey. At the 
Cheri, the Fresh Pond, and the Cir- 
cle and in the suburbs. 

— Peter Keough 


TUMBLEWEEDS 


it’s a tour de force that's generating 
Oscar buzz: British stage actress 
Janet McTeer oozing more South- 
ern-fried sizzle than a hush puppy 
in director Gavin O’Connor’s take 
on Alice Doesn't Live Here Any- 
more. With a flawless draw! and 
rangy sensuality, the Tony winner is 
magnetic as Mary Lou, a single 
mom whose taste in men leans to- 
ward hot-tempered Josers in tank- 
tops. After yet another relationship 
ends in a climax of shattered dish- 
ware, she and her prescient daugh- 
ter (the promising Kimberly Brown) 
peel off into the night, settling finally in sunny San 
Diego. There life begins to brighten for the two — until 
Mary Lou sidles up to her next beer-swilling beau (the 
versatile O’Connor). 

The mother-daughter bond is the real love affair here: 
McTeer and Brown limn a heartfelt, offbeat alliance that 
defies the fickleness of mere romance. But Mary Lou’s 
compulsion to hit the interstate every time a marriage 
sours is melodramatic, and, like most habits, pre- 
dictable. The result is a plot too slight to contain a rela- 
tionship this substantial. At the Kendall Square and in 
the suburbs. 








-— Alicia Potter 
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LIBERTY HEIGHTS 


Whatever happened to the direc- 
tor of Diner and Tin Men? Barry 
Levinson must have been asking 
himself that question, since he’s 
returned for the fourth time (the 
woeful Ava/on was the third) to 
the Baltimore of his youth and of 
his two best movies. Unfortu- 
nately, Liberty Heights owes less 
to the neighborhood of the title 
than to the kneejerk politics of 
subpar Spike Lee and to the 
mannerisms of Mamet-speak 
that Levinson no doubt picked 
up from the screenwriter of his 
surprise hit Wag the Dog. 

Set in the ’50s, Heights loose- 
ly follows the skewed adventures 
of the Kurtzman family, whose 
patriarch, Nate (Joe Mantegna), 
makes a dicy living from his bur- 
lesque house and numbers 
racket. Nonconformist son Ben 
(Ben Foster) acts out by dress- 
ing up as Hitler on Halloween; 
his brother Van (Adrien Brody) 
crashes parties in the white- 
shoe, WASPy part of town. Ben 
falls for Sylvia (a decorous but 
sly Rebekah Johnson), the first 
black student in their newly integrated school; Van falls 
for Dubbie (Carolyn Murphy in the Cybill Shepherd role), 
a bored, rich shiksa. Romance, though, is only an ex- 
cuse for a lesson in tolerance and ethnic pride. And 
these characters don't just wear that pride on their 
sleeves, they scrawl it on their bare chests — three of 
them have the word “JEW” painted across their torsos in 
a scene where they liberate a segregated local pool. 
Such liberal platitudes and a relentless soundtrack of 
period pop tunes are all that hold together Levinson’s 
exercise in self-conscious nostalgia. Af the Kendall 
Square and the Chestnut Hill and in the suburbs. 

— Peter Keough 
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The ART’s exquisitely choreographed Ivanov 


theater 
Russian ballet 


BY CAROLYN CLAY Surrealism meets the samovar in Yuri Yeremin’s 
potently scored and choreographed rendering of Ivanov for the Ameri- 
can Repertory Theatre. This is not what I expected from the noted 
Russian director, a student of students of Konstantin Stanislavsky, 
the Moscow Art Theatre head who first breathed detailed, melancholy 
life into the plays of Anton Chekhov. Yeremin, when he speaks of 


IVANOV 


By Anton Chekhov. Translated by Paul Schmidt. Adapted and directed by Yuri Yeremin, Set design by Scott 
Bradley. Costumes by Catherine Zuber. Lighting by John Ambrosone. Sound design by Christopher Walker. 
With Arliss Howard, Debra Winger, Alvin Epstein, Will LeBow, Jeremy Geidt, Karen MacDonald, Kristin 
Proctor, Benjamin Evett, Paula Plum, Evan Zes, Bill Church, Matthew Francis, Larisa Linetskaya, Robert 
Saxner, and canine newcomer Chester Geidt. Presented by the American Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 


Drama Center, in repertory through January 22. 


Stanislavsky and the Russian sys- 
tem, puts emphasis on the actors’ 
being “alive on stage.” But, the 
director added in an interview 
with the Phoenix, “the type, 
genre, or style of the production 
doesn’t matter. It can be meta- 
physical, realistic, futuristic, 
whatever.” And he wasn’t just 
blowing exhaust from his troika. 

Yeremin’s stark, Impressionis- 
tic, ultimately haunting Ivanov fil- 
ters Stanislavsky through the 
ART aesthetic at its best. Birches 
abound, birds twitter, bugs are 
slapped at, and rickety bicycles 
traverse the stage. And, oh yes, 


tea is served in little glass cups. 
Yet I thought of Monet, Robert 
Wilson, Woyzeck, and, as autumn 
leaves fluttered to a sharply raked 
stage, Andrei Serban’s achingly 
beautiful Three Sisters. Ivanov is 
an imperfect work, written in 
1887, when Chekhov was 27 
(nine years before The Seagull 
took flight), then intensively re- 
worked during the ensuing two 
years. Intended as a last word on 
the malaise-ridden Russian intel- 
lectual Turgenev dubbed “the su- 
perfluous man,” the play was 
modern in theme yet resorted to 
hoky plot conventions of the peri- 


ee fellieginder: itt 


od. But here, with its clinically 
depressed antihero and jarring 
mix of period melodrama and in- 
cipient existentialism, it seems as 
modern as Beckett. Moreover, 
whatever lip service Yeremin pays 
to the importance of the actors 
(who in this instance include film 
personae Debra Winger and 
Arliss Howard), his Ivanov is as 
precisely and intensely directed as 


~a dance by Balanchine. 


Of course, it’s not exactly 
Ivanov as the author left it. The 
late translator Paul Schmidt 
pared down Chekhov’s repeti- 
tious early work and supplied it 
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A BICYCLE BUILT FOR ONE: /vanov (Arliss Howard) has no roor 


n for his dying wife (Debra Winger). 


with a prologue extrapolated from 
the second act whose purpose is 
to supply exposition and a sense 
of the desperate ennui of late- 
19th-century Russian rural life. 
Yeremin has further adapted the 
work, transforming dialogue into 
audience-directed soliloquy and 
contrasting the production’s eerie 
contemporaneity with small, 
folksy rituals of the country (a 
clanging dinner bell, a hammock, 
a just-caught smelt thrashing on a 
line). 

His design, however, is psycho- 
logical and formal, with an ex- 
quisite trajectory that moves from 
summer to winter, from disaffec- 
tion and languor to icy, almost lu- 
natic despair. And it is artfully 
carried out by designers Scott 
Bradley (set) and John Am- 
brosone (lighting), whose swing- 
ing, uprooted birches and streaks 
and pools of wintery light con- 
tribute to the production’s abrupt 
shifts of mood and mental land- 
scape. Most effective is sound de- 
signer Christopher Walker’s syn- 
thesizer score, a subtle, dizzying 
mix of increasingly discordant yet 
somehow stately oom-pah-pah 
and dirge. 

Moving through this gorgeous 
sea of stagecraft, sometimes like 
wounded idiots and sometimes 
like sinister ghosts, are those 
human bits of flotsam and jetsam, 
the actors. The performances, 
however, do not so much stand 
out from as inhabit the design. 

Yeremin, using a 
translator, worked 
with his American 
cast for six weeks, 
training them in the 
Russian manner, yet 
advising them to re- 
late to the material, 
and to each action, as 
Americans. The result 
is performances that 
at first seem a tad 
hesitant (as if the ac- 
tors were still work- 
ing on them) but are, 
for the most part, 
stylized (often the en- 
semble moves in tan- 
dem, like desexual- 
ized Fosse dancers) 
yet human. 

Arliss Howard, so 
affecting in both 
ART’s In the Jungle 


of Cities and its How | 


I Learned To Drive, 
gives a surprisingly 
monochromatic yet 
oddly affecting per- 
formance in the title 
role. Under the 
Stanislavskian tute- 
lage of Yeremin, he 
proves an unprepos- 
sessing Ivanov, no 
dashing poster boy 
for midlife crisis (the 
role was recently as- 
sayed in New York 
by Kevin Kline) but a 
pained, unkempt, 
and shrinking de- 
pressive. He has be- 
come a stranger, 
Ivanov says, not only 
to his energy, faith, 
and dreams but to 
his very limbs; in- 
deed, as Howard’s 
wiry Ivanov strips off 
shirt and shoes to 
bespeak his despair, 
his hands flex and 


flutter like agitated entities on 
their own. 

Ivanov, according to neighbor- 
ing landowner Lebedev (Jeremy 
Geidt), was once “the only hon- 
est, decent young man in the dis- 
trict.” Now, at 35, he has fallen 
prey to the Russian disease of 
self-perceived uselessness; ener- 
vated to a fault, he has emotional- 
ly abandoned his wife (Winger), a 
converted Jewess dying of tuber- 
culosis. The plot turns on his flir- 
tation with Lebedev’s 20-year-old 
daughter, Sasha (Kristin Proc- 
tor), a Hilde Wangel type who 
finds the older man’s angst ro- 
mantic and sets out to “renew” 
him. She wants the two of them 
to run off to America; he replies 
that he lacks the motivation to 
find his way home. But when she 
plants a kiss on the walking 
Prozac ad, he quietly puts down 
his bicycle kickstand and you 
know there’s gonna be trouble. 

One of the play’s ironies is 
that, whereas Ivanov has deeply 
internalized his superfluity, he is 
surrounded by superfluous folk, 
neither heroes nor villains but, 
for the most part, bored and 
flawed bourgeois who are too su- 
perficial to figure out that, as 
feudalism does a swan dive, 
they’ve also grown useless. 
Yeremin lines them up and lets 
them swat absent-mindedly at 
bugs and pointedly at boredom. 
“Yawning is. strictly prohibited,” 
read a sign in the director’s re- 
hearsal room; yet the country 
soirees of the production are 
marked by pained silences and 
stifled yawns, with the entrance of 
anyone new marked by relieved 
hosannas that are as touching as 
they are ridiculous. 

In this atmosphere, the liveliest 
characterizations, Will LeBow’s 
crude yet enterprising estate 
manager Borkin and Alvin Ep- 
stein’s antic old Count Shabelsky 
(Ivanov’s uncle), are the stand- 
outs. But Geidt captures the bon- 
homie and hopelessness of the al- 
coholic Lebedev, and Karen Mac- 
Donald humanizes his loanshark 
wife. ART Institute for Advanced 
Theatre Training student Proctor 
is suitably girlish yet predatory as 
Sasha, perkily casting the defeat- 
ed Ivanov under a spell. And 
Paula Plum, in a pinched display 
of the distraction at which she’s 
so good, creates a widow Babaki- 
na who’s pathetically eager to 
connect yet perplexed by just 
about everything. 

Benjamin Evett supplies an ar- 
resting if unconventional take on 
Ivanov’s nemesis, the young doc- 
tor Lvov; much of the speechify- 
ing about the scolding physician’s 
rigidity and self-proclaimed hon- 
esty has been trimmed, and Evett 
plays him almost as a loose can- 
non. (In one scene, in which he’s 
meant to shoot daggers at Shabel- 
sky, he comes close to physically 
assaulting the Count, and he later 
takes after Ivanov with a belt.) As 
Ivanov’s sick wife, caught be- 
tween selflessness and anger, the 
husky-voiced Winger is rather 
contemporary, yet believable 
(once Yeremin lets her down from 
the muffin of a haystack on which 
she sits like a cherry for her first 
scene). But however fascinating 
the Russian process may have 
been for these American actors, 
Stanislavsky is not the star of this 
Ivanov. Yeremin is. 
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Shower power 


Merrimack revives The Rainmaker 


BY CAROLYN CLAY 


where drought-country wallflower Lizzie Curry gets to 
choose between precipitation-peddling con man Starbuck 


and divorced sheriff’s deputy File as Merri- 
mack Repertory Theatre lets loose the spig- 
ots of N. Richard Nash’s The Rainmaker 
once again. It’s also raining revivals in Low- 
ell, as the MRT follows a meticulous staging 
of Clifford Odets’s Depression-set Awake 
and Sing with this genial production of 
Nash’s 1954 romantic comedy. 

The original Broadway rendition starred 
Geraldine Page as man-deprived Lizzie let- 
ting her hair down for an inspirational 
stranger. The 1956 film featured Katharine 
Hepburn and Burt Lancaster. In 1963 the 
work was re-created as a musical, 110 in the 
Shade. And a current Broadway revival casts 
Woody Harrelson as the dream-mongering 
Starbuck. 

So what gives with all these reincarnations 
of The Rainmaker, a play that seemed a bit 
soggy when it first appeared? Writing about 
it in the New York Times in ’54, a bemused 
Brooks Atkinson opined, “On the whole, it is 
a lusty antic in a popular-comedy vein. The 
romantic interludes will do no one any per- 
manent harm.” Which, I suppose, is true. 
But, really, who needs it? The Rainmaker is 
big-hearted hokum, fun to laugh at but — 
with its Roy Rogers—era Western family, un- 
marriageable-woman crisis, and big-talking 
con-man catalyst — hard to take seriously. 
In my view, the only thing that might redeem 
this overblown fable would be for Starbuck 
to make it rain coffee. 

That said, director Tom Markus and the 
Merrimack cast put a sturdy saddle on the 
old warhorse. John Newton, Tony Ward, and 
Tommy Day Carey are the Curry men, well- 
meaning widower H.C., bossy brother 
Noah, and enthusiastic knucklehead Jim, 
whose attentions are divided between the 
lack of rain that is killing their cattle and the 
lack of a gentleman caller for Lizzie. When a 
supper invitation to the local sheriff's deputy 
fails, H.C. decides to take a chance on the 
itinerant “rainmaker” who shows up at the 
door promising to produce precipitation for 
$100. If Lizzie’s never to have a husband, he 
reckons, she may as well have a fling. But 
smart, practical Lizzie and ranch-running 
brother Noah want nothing to do with obvi- 
ous faker Starbuck, whose very moniker is a 
phony. No matter, the rainmaker soon has 
H.C. and Jim carrying out ridiculous tasks as 
part of his HO dance. Part ritual, part snipe 


It’s raining men in Lowell, 


THE RAINMAKER 


By N. Richard Nash. Directed by Tom 
Markus. Set design by Peter Harrison. 
Costumes by Frances N. McSherry. 
Lighting by Richard Devin. With John 
Newton, Tony Ward, Tommy. Day 
Carey, Amy Tribbey, Jim Loutzenhiser, 
Joseph R. Owens, and Peter Hermann. 
At the Merrimack Repertory Theatre, 
Lowell, Wednesday through Sunday 
through December 26. 


hunt, this unabashed display of con artistry 
(meant to convey the message that, if you 
take a leap of faith, you must do it with both 
feet) is at least amusing. So is Carey’s cocky, 
affable take on less-than-swift brother Jim. 
But when Noah, thinking it kind to be 
cruel, tells Lizzie to her face that she’s des- 
tined to be an “old maid,” the shattered sis- 
ter decides, like her father, to take a chance 
on Starbuck. In a Glass-Menagerie-meets- 
Hee-Haw scene in the barn, she and Star- 
buck exchange kisses and dreams, his out- 
landish, hers small but precious. The idea is 
that the con man’s amorous attentions, how- 
ever guff-ridden and spur-of-the-moment, 
restore Lizzie’s self-esteem. In the end, how- 
ever, she must choose between the romantic 
fakery of the rainmaker and the taciturn 
steadiness of the deputy. So, is the suspense 
killing you? 
I must admit that the whole thing — with 

its cowboy menfolk and its talk of “gettin’ a 
man like a man gets got” — struck me as 
dated and absurd. But the audience seemed 
to like it. They even fell for Peter Hermann’s 
coltish ham of a Starbuck, who’s more lanky 
and geeky than sexy or visionary. Of course, 
it can’t be easy playing a bedroom-eyed bor- 
derline criminal who’s also a symbol of hope. 
Amy Tribbey is an aptly tense, enthusiastic 

Lizzie (though far from plain), and once fer- 

tilized by the manure of Starbuck’s courtship 
and counsel, she blossoms sweetly. But 
there’s little chemistry between Hermann’s 
hot-lipped motivational speaker and 
Tribbey’s quick-thawing spinster. And with- 
out that spark, The Rainmaker loses the little 
bit of lightning that might brighten its colos- 
sal storm of folksiness. cc) 





GLASS MENAGERIE MEETS HEE-HAW: in the barn, Lizzie and Starbuck exchange 


kisses and dreams, his outlandish, hers small but precious. 
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@ ABUNDANCE. Web Phantom 
Productions presents Pulitzer win- 
ner Beth Henley’s play that’s set in 
1860s Wyoming Territory and fol- 
lows the fortunes of mail-order 
brides Bess and Macon over a 
span of 25 years — which find 
Macon having an affair with 
Bess’s husband and Bess getting 
kidnapped by Native Americans 
Bob Stachel directs. At Mass Gol 
lege of Arts Tower Auditorium 
621 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(441-5018), through December 
12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday 
through Saturday and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $14; $10 for seniors 
and students 

@ ANYONE CAN WHISTLE. 
Stephen Sondheim's short-lived 
1964 musical is resurrected for 
one weekend by the Boston Con- 
servatory. A corrupt mayor fakes a 
miracle to save her bankrupt town 
and a doctor and nurse fall in love, 
but the real story here is Sond- 
heim coming into his own as a 
composer and lyricist. At the 
Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 
Hemenway Street, Boston (536- 
3063), through December 12. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $32; $20 for children 
under 15; $7 for student rush tick- 
ets 

@ BLUE MAN GROUP. It would 
be difficult and unfair to try to cata- 
logue all the antics of the Drama 
Desk Award-winning trio of 
cobalt-painted bald pates who 
have settled into long runs Off 
Broadway and at the Charles 
Playhouse. They begin their de- 
lightful and deafening evening of 
anti-performance art beating 
drums that are also deep buckets 
of paint, so that sprays of color 
jump from the instruments like 
breaking surf, and end by engulf- 
ing the spectatorship in tangles of 
toilet paper. Go experience it. At 
the Charles Playhouse, 74 War- 
renton Street, Boston (426-6912), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 4, 
7, and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 
3 and 6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $39 
to $49; $19.75 obstructed-view 
seating, available at box office and 
Bostix day of performance. 

@ BUDDY ... THE BUDDY 
HOLLY STORY. The leader of the 
Crickets is back, thanks to this 
musical that re-creates some of 
Holly’s performance milestones, 
including an appearance at the 
Apollo Theatre and his last con- 
cert before dying in a plane crash 
in lowa. Songs include “Peggy 
Sue” and “Oh Boy”; fellow crash 
victims Ritchie Valens and the Big 
Bopper show up in the final scene 
to sing their own hits. Buddy is 
now enjoying a long run in Lon- 
don; it was last seen in Boston in 
1992. At the Shubert Theatre, 265 
Tremont Street, Boston (482- 
9393), through December 19. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on Satur- 
day, and at 1 and 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $25 to $68.50; $20 for 
first two rows, available at the box 
office on day of performance. 

@ CENTASTAGE WRITE OFF. 
Centastage Performance Group 
presents two evenings of staged 
readings featuring short works by 
eight members of its local play- 
wrights’ group, Write On! Each 
night's program will showcase the 
work of four playwrights, and the 
audience will have the opportunity 
to respond during a short, moder- 
ated discussion following each 
performance. December 13: 
works by Janet Kenney, Ginger 
Lazarus, Susan Leonard, and 
Karen Voelker. December 14: 
works by Michael Bettencourt, Joe 
Byers, Jessica Martin, and Roland 
Tec. At the Boston Center for the 
Arts, 539 Tremont Street (536- 
5981), December 13 and 14. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Free and open to 
the public. 

@ A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN 
WALES. The Lyric West Theatre 
offers for the 23rd year its holiday 
alternative to Scrooge and Tiny 
Tim. Polly Hogan directs this 
stage adaptation of Dylan 
Thomas's paean to a Welsh-child- 
hood holiday. It's replete with 
snowballs and tipsy relatives, not 
to mention carols in both English 
and Welsh. At Massachusetts Bay 
Community College, 50 Oakland 
Street, Wellesley (288-7889), 
through December 23. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Fri- 
day and at 2 and 5 p.m. on Satur- 
day and Sunday; there are addi- 
tional 8 p.m. performances on De- 
cember 20 and 21. Tix $25 to $29: 
@ A CHRISTMAS CAROL. Heip! 
The Scrooges are taking over the 
world. Trinity Rep performs its 
popular Adrian Hall/Richard Cum- 
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ming adaptation. Mark Lerman di- 
rects the production, in which Trin- 
ity stalwarts William Damkoehler, 
Fred Sullivan Jr., and Timothy 
Crowe alternate as the miser 
cruising for conversion. At Trinity 
Repertory Company, 201 Wash- 
ington Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-456-0000), through 
December 26. Performance times 
vary. Tix $27 to $42, with dis- 
counts for seniors, students, and 
the disabled. The North Shore 
Music Theatre offers its 11th an- 
nual Dickens féte, in a Moss Hart 
Memorial Award-winning version 
by NSMT executive producer Jon 
Kimbell, David James, and David 
Zoffoli; it’s filled with Victorian 
music and pyrotechnics. At the 
North Shore Music Theatre, 62 
Dunham Road, Beverly (978-232- 
7200), through December 23. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on December 10 
11, 17, 18, 21, and 22 and at 2 
p.m. on December 11, 12, 18, 19, 
22, and 23. Tix $29 to $44; half- 
price for youth under 18 and stu- 
dents with ID; $10 rush on day of 
performance. New Rep producing 
artistic director Rick Lombardo di- 
rects his own adaptation of Dick- 
ens’s tale, in a version for seven 
actors and one musician perform- 
ing the piece (complete with 
sound effects) as if it were a 
Christmas Eve radio broadcast. At 
New Repertory Theatre, 54 Lin- 
coin Street, Newton Highlands 
(332-1646), December 17 through 


+ 21. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Friday, 


at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. on Saturday, 
at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, and 
at 7 p.m. on Monday and Tues- 
day. Tix $20; $15 for children 12 
and under. Hartford Stage offers A 
Christmas Carol — A Ghost Story, 
adapted and directed by artistic di- 
rector Michael Wilson and featur- 
ing Emmy and Obie winner Bill 
Raymond as everybody’s favorite 
skinflint. At Hartford Stage, 50 
Church Street, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut (860-527-5151), through Jan- 
uary 1. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday and at 
6:30 p.m. on Sunday, with mati- 
nees at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. on se- 
lected Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days and at 2 p.m. on selected 
Saturdays and Sundays; there are 
no performances December 24 
and 25, but there is a 2 p.m. mati- 
nee on December 31. Tix $45; 
$35 for children under 12 and 
Hartford Stage subscribers. The 
American Stage Festival tries to 
put you in the mood even before 
the curtain goes up, transforming 
its theater into a replica of a 19th- 
century English village. At the 
American Stage Festival, 14 
Court Street, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire (603-886-7000), through De- 
cember 23. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. 
on Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Friday, 
at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 2 p.m. on Sunday; there’s an 
additional show on December 22 
at 7:30 p.m. Tix $18 to $24; $50 
for December 11 gala perfor- 
mance. The Little Theatre of 
Stoughton presents A Christmas 
Carol: Scrooge and Marley, \srael 
Horovitz's adaptation of the Dick- 
ens tale, under the direction of 
Janet Jones. At the Stoughton 
Cinema, Stoughton Center (781- 
433-7133), December 10 through 
19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday, 
at 2 p.m. (December 18 only) and 
8 p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $12, $10 for stu- 
dents and seniors. And New Life 
Drama Company brings Ebenezer 
Scrooge: A Christmas Carol, a 
musical adaptation of the story, to 
Thoreau country. At the Friends 
of the Performing Arts Center, 
51 Walden Street, Concord (978- 
369-0061), December 18 through 
23. Curtain is at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 
on Saturday and Sunday and at 
7:30 p.m. on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and next Thursday. Tix $12; 
$10 for students; $8 for seniors; 
$5 for children under 12. 

@ THE CHRISTMAS REVELS. 
The 29th annual celebration of the 
winter solstice is set during the 
Italian Renaissance and features 
such treats as a visit to Leonardo 
da Vinci's workshop and a total 
eclipse of the sun. David Coffin 
leads the company of more than 
80 singers and musicians, includ- 
ing the band Renaissonics and the 
a cappella trio Tapestry. Ron 
Jenkins directs the commedia 
dell’'arte players, and the audience 
is invited to sing carols and dance 
with the cast at appropriate mo- 
ments. At Sanders Theatre, Quin- 
cy and Kirkland Streets, Cam- 
bridge (496-2222), December 10 
through 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday (excepting December 24), 
at 3 and 8 p.m. on Saturday (ex- 
cepting December 25), and at 1 
and 5 p.m. on Sunday; there are 
additional shows at 7:30 p.m. on 


December 16 and 22 and at 3 
p.m. on December 23. Tix $18 to 
$36; $12 to $30 for children under 
12 

@ A COUPLE OF BLAGUARDS. 
Pulitzer winner Frank McCourt 
and his brother Malachy McCourt 
devised and performed this auto- 
biographical vaudeville before 
they became men of letters 
(Frank is the author of the mem- 
oir-phenom Angela's Ashes and 
its sequel ‘Tis, Malachy of A Monk 
Swimming.) The show's Boston 
premiere features Richard McEI- 
vain as Frank and Shay Duffin as 
Malachy, and there is something 
slightly odd about an autobio- 
graphical piece being performed 
by third parties. Both actors are 
very winning, singing Irish ditties 
and telling the McCourts’ funny- 
sad tales of an impoverished Lim- 
erick boyhood and their adven- 
tures as American immigrants. But 
don’t expect Angela’s Ashes; this 
is more like “Angela’s Follies,” with 
the fodder for Frank McCourt’s 
poignant memoirs turned to song 
and shtick awash in bottled Irish- 
ness. At the Terrace Room in the 
Boston Park Plaza_Hotel, Arling- 
ton and Stuart Streets, Boston 
(931-2787), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 2 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$28.50 

@ THE CRYPTOGRAM. Trinity 
Rep artistic director Oskar Eustis 
directs David Mamet's spare 1994 
work; set in 1959, it’s about a 10- 
year-old boy whose world is shat- 
tered by adults who don’t show up 
or fail to take notice. Anne Scurria 
and Brian McEleney are featured 
as the boy’s mother and her oldest 
friend. At Trinity Repertory Com- 
pany, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401- 
351-4242), December 10 through 
January 16. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on 
Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday, and at 2 and 7 
p.m. on Sunday (no matinee De- 
cember 12), with additional 2 p.m. 
matinees on selected Wednes- 
days and Saturdays; there are no 
performances December 15, 24, 
25, and 31. Tix $26 to $38; dis- 
counts for seniors, students, and 
the disabled. 

@ DUTCHMAN. Somerville’s The- 
atre Cooperative revives Amiri 
Baraka’s explosive 1964 Obie 
winner (written when he was still 
LeRoi Jones). An intense urban 
fable about race relations in Amer- 
ica, the play is set on a New York 
subway car, where free-spirited 
white woman Lula comes on to ar- 
ticulate young black man Clay — 
with horrifying results. Much of the 
language of Dutchman would fit 
right into a 1990s poetry slam; in- 
deed, the piece still has at least 
some of the potency it had 35 
years ago. Under Brett Milanows- 
ki's direction, Caroline Lawton is 
perhaps a too-unstable Lula to 
serve as a symbol of institutional- 
ized hate. But Keith Mascoll, as 
Clay, is arresting as he takes cen- 
ter stage and launches into the cli- 
mactic speech that begins, “Shut 


up and ‘et me talk.” At the- 


Peabody House Theatre, 277 
Broadway, Somerville (625-1300), 
through December 11. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tix $15; $10 for seniors 
and students on Thursday. 

@ ENCORE. The nationally known 
Chamber Repertory Theatre 
makes a home-town stop with one 
of its bills of stage adaptations of 
classic short stories. This one in- 
cludes Edgar Allan Poe’s “The Tell 
Tale Heart,” Guy de Maupassant’s 
“The Necklace,” Washington Irv- 
ing’s “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low” (not to be confused with the 
Johnny Depp movie), W.W. Ja- 
cobs’s “The Monkey’s Paw,” and 
Mark Twain’s “The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras Coun- 
ty.” Presented by Chamber The- 
atre Productions (542-9155) at 
John Hancock Hall on December 
17 and 20; at Berklee Perfor- 
mance Center on December 21 
and 23; and at New Bedford's Zei- 
terion Theatre on December 21 
and 23. Curtain is at 10:30 a.m. 
Tix $11.55. 

@ FLYING AND FLOWING. A 
performance by Milan Kohout and 
David Franklin of Mobius Artists 
Group. “Fueled by passion about 
the state of their cultures and the 
ones they've adopted, this Czech 
expatriate and American ask their 
audience in a series of provoca- 
tive and humorous short perfor- 
mance pieces about their culture: 
‘Would you rather be vertical or 
horizontal?’ ” At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542- 
7416), December 16 through 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix $9; $5 for 
seniors, students, and Friends of 
Mobius 

@ FOOTLOOSE. The 1998 
Broadway musical based on the 
hit 1984 film about a young man 
with all the right moves in a fire- 
and-brimstone town that doesn’t 
allow dancing. Tony winner Walter 
Bobbie directs the show, which 
features several songs from the 
film soundtrack, plus nine new 
ones written for the musical by 
Dean Pitchford and Tom Snow. 


A.C. Ciulla staged the dances, de- 
scribed as “a joyous, dynamic, 
youthful explosion.” Sorry, no 
Kevin Bacon. At the Colonial The- 
atre, 106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(931-2787), for a limited engage- 
ment beginning December 14 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, at 2 and 8 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 2 and 7:30 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $25 to $70 
@ FOR ALL WE KNOW. Black 
Orchid World Theater presents 
this musical drama by Brenda 
Walcott featuring jazz vocalist Se- 
menya McCord. The piece is 
about a Caribbean-American 
woman “of a certain age, who 
must put to her recently deceased 
mother questions that she was not 
able to ask in life. This work is also 
a tribute to the Black women 
artists who, despite racism, made 
us listen to their songs.” At the 
Dance Complex, 536 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Central 
Square, Cambridge (492-3599) 
December 10 and 11. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. Tix $15; $10 for seniors 
and students; $5 for children 
@ THE GREAT BLURG REBEL- 
LION. Rough & Tumble Theatre 
presents its original children’s play 
about a land where language is 
revered — except by a mean, 
inarticulate duke who takes to tax- 
ing words. At the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church, 1151 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
(728-1444), December 11 through 
19. Curtain is at 1 and 3 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $7; $5 
for children, who get an additional 
$1 discount by flashing their |i- 
brary cards 
@ HAROLD PRINCE. The veteran 
director and producer discusses 
his career, which ranges from The 
Pajama Game in 1954 to a revival 
of Candide in 1998. The event is 
free and open to the public, as 
part of Harvard’s “Learning from 
Performers” series. At the Cabot 
House Living Room, 60 Linnaean 
Street, Cambridge (495-8676), on 
December 15 at 3 p.m. Free. 
@ HOLIDAZE: A CHRISTIAN, A 
JEW, AND A HO, HO, HOMO 
TOO! Kathy St. George, Bobbie 
Steinbach, and Robert Saoud re- 
turn to the Lyric Stage with their 
revue of “crazy carols, wacky im- 
personations, and poignant bal- 
lads.” They also present us with a 
slightly risqué take on “The Night 
Before Christmas.” Jonathan 
Goldberg is the musical director. 
At the Lyric Stage, 140 Clarendon 
Street, Boston (437-7172), 
through December 21. Curtain is 
at 7:30 p.m. on Monday and Tues- 
day. Tix $16. 
@ HOME FRONT. The Delvena 
Theatre Company presents 
James Duff's Thanksgiving-set 
drama about a Vietnam veteran 
trying to readjust to small-town 
life. David Frieze directs; the cast 
includes Stephen Epstein, Lynne 
Moulton, Nicole Jesson, and Au- 
gustus Kelly. At the Leland Cen- 
ter, Boston Center for the Arts, 
539 Tremont Street, Boston (426- 
2787), through December 17. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $15.75; $12 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 
@ HOW MRS. GRINCHLEY 
SWIPED CHRISTMAS. “No one 
can usher in Christmas like a drag 
queen, so get ready to celebrate!” 
Ryan Landry, Centastage, and the 
Gold Dust Orphans team up to 
present a revised version of 
Landry’s take on Dr. Seuss, a “de- 
liciously ridiculous musical parody 
that asks the question: can a pair 
of men dressed as cartoon hook- 
ers and one fag-hag evoke the 
spirit of Christmas?” Presented by 
Centastage at the Boston Center 
for the Arts, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-2787), through De- 
cember 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 7 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and at 7 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $18.50 to 
$20.50. 
@ THE IDIOTS KARAMAZOV. 
Dostoyevsky’s characters face 
their worst nightmare — bad 
translation — in this “literary de- 
molition derby” by Christopher Du- 
rang and Albert Innaurato. Karin 
Coonrod, founding director of New 
York’s Arden Party, is in charge of 
the American Repertory Theatre’s 
production. ART veteran Thomas 
Derrah is the addled translator 
Constance Garnett, who inserts 
such anachronistic figures as 
Anais Nin (played by Karen Mac- 
Donald) into The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. Other cast members in- 
clude Remo Airaldi and Paula 
Plum. The music is by Peter 
Golub, with lyrics by Durang. Pre- 
sented by the American Repertory 
Theatre at the Loeb Drama Cen- 
ter, 64 Brattle Street, Cambridge 
(547-8300), in repertory through 
January 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
December 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 23, 
28, and 31 and January 1, 4, 5, 7, 
8, 12, 13, 14, and 15; at 7. p.m. on 
December 12, 19, and 26; and at 
2 p.m. on December 12, 19, and 
26 and January 1, 8, and 16. Tix 
$24 to $57, with discounts for se- 
niors and students; $12 student 
Continued on page 10 
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rush 30 minutes prior to curtain; 50 
pay-what-you-can tix available for 
Saturday matinees. 

@ IMPROV ASYLUM. Voted Best 
Comedy Club by the 1998 Boston 
Phoenix Readers’ Poll. At the Im- 
prov Asylum, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston (263-6887), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and at 8 and 10 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $10 to $15; two-for- 
one with college ID on Thursday, 
$2 discount with college ID all 
other shows. 

@ IT’S A WICKED GOOD LIFE. 
Local comedian Marty Barrett “up- 
dates and BayStates” the Capra 
classic in this one-man, 13-charac- 
ter show. The hero discovers what 
life in the tiny village of Billerica 
Falls would be like without him; a 
200-year-old witch in the Dracut 
State Forest somehow figures into 
the plot. At the Boston Playwrights’ 
Theatre, 949 Comm Ave, Boston 
(524-5845), December 10 through 
19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $12.50. 

@ IT’S A WONDERFUL LIFE: A 
LIVE RADIO PLAY. Theater in the 
Open performs Joe Landry's adap- 
tation of the beloved Capra film as 
a live radio broadcast “with sound 
effects, singing sponsors, and old- 
fashioned holiday spirit.” At the 
Firehouse Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, One Market Square, New- 
buryport (978-462-7336), Decem- 
ber 16 through January 2. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday; 
there is an additional 3 p.m. mati- 
nee on Saturday December 18, but 
there are no performances De- 
cember 24 and 25 and January 1. 
Tix $13; $11 for seniors and stu- 
dents. 

@ IVANOV. Yuri Yeremin, artistic 
director of the Moscow Pushkin 
Theatre, is at the helm of this 
American Repertory Theatre pro- 
duction of Anton Chekhov's play 
about a rural landowner too smart 
to endure his provincial life. Written 
when Chekhov was just 27, the 
tragicomic work is presented here 
in a translation by the late Paul 
Schmidt. The cast includes film 
star Debra Winger, along with 
Arliss Howard, Alvin Epstein, Jere- 
my Geidt, Karen MacDonald, Ben- 
jamin Evett, Will LeBow, and Paula 
Plum. Presented by the American 
Repertory Theatre at the Loeb 
Drama Center, 64 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (547-8300), in reperto- 
ry through January 22. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on December 17, 18, 21, 
22, 29, and 30 and January 6, 11, 
21, and 22; at 7 p.m. on January 2 
and 9; at 2 p.m. on January 2, 9, 
and 22; and at 10:30 a.m. on De- 
cember 21 and 22 and January 11. 
Tix $24 to $57, with discounts for 
seniors and students; $12 student 
rush 30 minutes prior to curtain; 50 
pay-what-you-can tix available for 
Saturday matinees. (See our re- 
view, on page 6.) 

@ MAD DOGS AND ENGLISH- 
MEN. The title of this show may 
not be seasonal (no danger of sun- 
stroke this time of year), but local 
cabaret favorites Michael Kreutz 
and Sarah deLima feel the time is 
right to mark the centenary of Noél 
Coward's birth. With the help of a 
three-piece band, they'll give us a 
taste of Coward’s music and wit. 
“Cabaret-style” seating available. 
At the Turtle Lane Playhouse, 283 
Melrose Street, Newton (781-585- 
8235), December 10 and 11. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tix $13 and $15. 

@ MILLENNIUM LABYRINTH/- 
BELL THE MINOTAUR. A series 
of interactive theatrical events cre- 
ated by Diane Edgecomb and Mari 
Novotny Jones and based on the 
myth of the minotaur, with the 
MBTA serving as the labyrinth. “On 
First Night itself, the Minotaur will 
be revealed at Back Bay Station.” 
Until then two large costumed fig- 
ures, Ariadne and her Clone, travel 
the tube, staging related events 
and preparing the way. December 
10 from 7 to 10 a.m.: “Thank God 
It's Friday” at State Street Station. 
December 12 from noon until 3 
p.m.: “Family Day” at Aquarium 
Stop. December 21 from 2 p.m. 
until sundown: “The Solstice — 
Subway As Stonehenge” at 
Charles Street Station. December 
22 from sunrise until 9 a.m.: “The 
Solstice — Subway As Stone- 
henge” at Wonderland Station. De- 
cember 29 from 7 to 11 p.m. and 
December 30 from 8 a.m. until 
noon: “Parade” at Back Bay Sta- 
tion and Park Street Station. De- 
cember 31 from 7 to 11 p.m.: the 
ritual belling of the minotaur, at 
Back Bay Station. Free and open 
to the public. 

@ MUSICAL! THE MUSICAL. A 
fully improvised two-act musical 
that begins by asking the audience 
to suggest a famous story, then 
proceeds to build a Broadway 
show on it. The cast features some 
seasoned Boston improv artists, 
including ImprovBoston’s Ron 
Jones, Chaos Theory’s TC Cheev- 
er, Boston Comedy Theater's 
Christine Cannavo, TheaterSports 
Boston’s Don Shuerman, and Im- 
provBoston’s Mat Gagne, along 
with musical-theater vets David 


Marino and Karen Caplan. Director 
Stephen Gilbane and Steve 
Shapiro simulate an entire Broad- 
way pit orchestra on two key- 
boards. Developed by Nancy How- 
land Walker, former artistic director 
of ImprovBoston, in Chicago, the 
show was quite successful there. 
At the Back Alley Theater, corner 
of Prospect and Cambridge 
Streets, Inman Square, Cambridge 
(576-1253), through December 17. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday. Tix 
$15; $12 for seniors and students. 
@ THE OFFICE. Playwrights’ Plat- 
form presents a reading of Curt 
Strickland’s new play. At Mas- 
sachusetts College of Art, 621 
Huntington Avenue, Boston (630- 
9704), December 12. Curtain is at 
7:30 p.m. Free and open to the 
public. 

@ OUT CRY. Company One re- 
vives Tennessee Williams's unsuc- 
cessful 1971 work, a predictable 
and overwrought play in which an 
actor brother and sister play 
Southern siblings in an unfinished 
play within a play. The piece was a 
favorite of the by-then-drug-addled 
Williams, but it’s pretty bad. The 
best things about the production 
are David LaCount’s set and Mark 
VanDerzee’s lighting, which give 
the BCA Black Box an aptly tomb- 
like feel. VanDerzee and Selin 
Arat, under Sean LaCount's direc- 
tion, work well together as the sib- 
lings, but there’s no saving the 
play. At the Boston Center for the 
Arts, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(426-2787), through December 18. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday. Tix $18; $15 for 
seniors and students. 

@ THE PAISLEY SISTERS’ 
CHRISTMAS SPECIAL. The 
Worcester Foothills Theatre Com- 
pany celebrates the holiday with 
this spoof by Jim Ansart, Joel Ben- 
jamin, Bret Silverman, and Steve 
Silverman of a television Christ- 
mas special in the days of 
Lawrence Welk. “With 21 original 
songs, this festive, goofy, and 
funny retro-parody will charm the 
entire family.” At the Foothills 
Courtyard, off Commercial Street, 
adjacent to the Worcester Com- 
mon Outlets, Worcester (508-754- 
4018), through January 2. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday (with a 2 p.m. Thursday 
matinee), at 5 and 9 p.m. on Satur- 
day, and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day (no evening performance Jan- 
uary 2). Tix $17 to $25. 

@ THE PHILADELPHIA STORY. 
The MIT Community Players tack- 
le Philip Barry’s stage comedy 
about a socialite who’s about to 
marry the wrong man when her ex 
shows up. The 1940 movie starred 
Katharine Hepburn, Cary Grant, 
and Jimmy Stewart. At the Kresge 
Little Theater, 48 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge (253-2530), through De- 
cember 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tix 
$10, $8 for students and seniors. 

@ THE RAINMAKER. Tom Marcus 
directs N. Richard Nash’s 1954 
drought classic about a repressed 
young woman whose yen for a 
wandering rainmaker propels her 
toward maturity. The 1956 movie 
starred Katharine Hepburn and 
Burt Lancaster. At the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, 50 East Merri- 
mack Street, Lowell (978-454- 
3926), through December 26. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday and at 7 p.m. on 
Sunday; there’s also a 2 p.m. 
Thursday matinee on December 
23. Tix $18.50 to $32.50; half-price 
rush one hour prior to curtain. (See 
our review, on page 7.) 

@ REFLECTIONS. Biue Moon 
Productions presents “a collection 
of short sketches based in the tra- 
dition of European silent theater. 
Come Jaugh, cry, and relax, as- 
sured that no one will utter a word 
about millennia old or new.” At the 
Actors Workshop, 40 Boylston 
Street, Boston (623-4393), De- 
cember 17. Curtain is at 7 p.m. Tix 
$9; $7 for seniors and students. 

@ ROSENCRANTZ AND 
GUILDENSTERN ARE DEAD. 
New Repertory Theatre producing 
artistic director Rick Lombardo is 
at the helm of this revival of Tom 
Stoppard’s 1967 absurdist comedy 
written in the margins of Hamlet. 
The play brought Stoppard to fame 
and the titular ciphers in tights, 
Wittenberg school chums of the 
Melancholy Dane, to center stage. 
Lombardo puts a punk, post-mod- 
ern gloss on the piece that’s most- 
ly effective. The director’s concep- 
tion of Hamlet (played by talented 
John Kuntz as a ghoulish, antic lu- 
natic) is jarring, but the acting — 
by Phillip Patrone, an impish 
Rosencrantz; Diego Arciniegas, a 
brooding Guildenstern; and 
Jeremiah Kissel, combining all his 
Shakespearean flair with a modern 
snake-oil sliminess as the Player 
— carries the day. At the New 
Repertory Theatre, 54 Lincoln 
Street, Newton Highlands (332- 
1646), through December 12. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday, at 4:30 and 8:30 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $25 to $32; discount for 
seniors and students. 

@ SECRETS EVERY SMART 
TRAVELER SHOULD KNOW. A 





dozen people contributed songs 
and sketches to this revue, which 
was inspired by Wendy Perrin’s 
travel-tip book of the same name. 
The show, however, is pretty unin- 
spired: a collection of jauntily 
generic tunes with lame lyrics 
about various travel woes. A long- 
running Off Broadway hit, it’s 
gamely performed here by a talent- 
ed quartet (Neil Casey, Danica 
Connors, Robert Maitner, and 
Kathy St. George), with Timothy 
Evans at the piano and Corey Di- 
Mario on bass, under the cutesy 
direction of Patrick Quinn. But the 
material is surprisingly lackluster. 
The show may have made it to 
Boston, but the luggage containing 
its wit must be circulating around 
some carousel in Hartford. At the 
Copley Theatre, 225 Clarendon 
Street, Boston (800-447-7400), 
through January 2. Curtain is at 2 
and 8 p.m. on Thursday, at 8 p.m. 
on Friday, at 5 and 8 p.m. on Sat- 
urday, and at 2 and 5 p.m. on Sun- 
day. Tix $38 to $42.50. 

@ SHEAR MADNESS. The drama- 
tis personae of this audience-par- 
ticipation whodunit (which is now 
the longest-running non-musical in 
American theater history) continue 
to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who 
lived over the unisex hair salon 
where the show is set. At the 
Charles Playhouse Stage ll, 74 
Warrenton Street, Boston (426- 
5225), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 
6:30 and 9:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $34. 

@ SHE LOVES ME. Spiro Velou- 
dos directs this revival of the 
charming 1963 musical based on 
the play Parfumerie, by Hungarian 
dramatist Miklés Laszlo (it also be- 
came the film The Shop Around 
the Corner). The book is by Joe 
Masteroff, the music by Jerry 
Bock, and the lyrics by Sheldon 
Harnick. The plot revolves around 
a lonely man and woman secretly 
corresponding without knowing 
they are at-odds employees at the 
same parfumerie; the score in- 
cludes the exquisite “Dear Friend” 
and “ice Cream.” Musical direction 
is by Jonathan Goldberg; the cast 
includes Chip Phillips, Amy 
Soroko, Maryann Zschau, Steven 
Dascoulias, Job Emerson, Robert 
Saoud, and Will Cohen. At the 
Lyric Stage Company of Boston, 
140 Clarendon Street, Boston 
(437-7172), through January 20. 
Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, at 8 p.m. on Fri- 
day, at 4 and 8 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 
to $35. 

@ STOMP. The “critically ac- 
claimed explosive-provocative-in- 
fectious-sophisticated-graceful- 
powerful-and-invigorating interna- 
tional theatrical percussive sensa- 
tion” returns to Boston. And the 
eight-member percussion group, 
who create music and sound on 
everything from garbage cans to 
Zippo lighters, could probably 
make even that mouthful come out 
rhythmically. The granddaddy of 
rhythm shows (it was created in 
1991) hasn't lost its grubby glamor 
despite years of phenomenal suc- 
cess. It's based on the wonderfully 
simple notion that if you listen in 
the right way, rhythm is all around 
us: in the opening and closing of a 
cigarette lighter, the rasps of a 
throat clearing, the way a newspa- 
per crumples as you turn the page, 
the swipes of a broom or a dust 
cloth. Stomp, of course, is more 
sophisticated than that, but it tries 
to remind us all the time of the 
spontaneous art we could make if 
we wanted to. At the Wilbur The- 
atre, 246 Tremont Street, Boston 
(931-2787), indefinitely. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 5 and 9 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$32.50 to $52.50. 

@ TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE. 
Emerson Stage presents John 
Ford’s 1627 play about sexual pas- 
sion, incest, and thwarted ambi- 
tion. At the Emerson Brimmer Stu- 
dio Theatre, 69 Brimmer Street, 
Boston (824-8000), through De- 
cember 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 2 and 8 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $10. 

@ TRINITY REP CONSERVATO- 
RY FREE PLAY FESTIVAL. Trini- 
ty Rep Conservatory, the MFA 
training program of the venerable 
Providence theater company, pre- 
sents three weekends of free the- 
ater. Here’s what remains. Decem- 
ber 9 through 11: The Trestle at 
Pope Lick Creek, by Naomi Wal- 
lace — Mark Sutch directs this 
“Depression-era play about two 
young people who are searching 
for a-way to make their lives mean- 
ingful.” December 16 through 18: 
Trinity Rep actor and director Ed 
Shea directs Ibsen's Hedda 
Gabler. At Perishable Theatre, 95 
Empire Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island (401-521-1105 extension 
271), through December 18. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 
Friday and at 2 and 8 p.m. on Sat- 
urday. Free and open to the public; 
reservations required. 
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Bah, humbug? 


The Nutcracker critic tutns Scrooge 
BY JEFFREY GANTZ Let me make one thing clear: this year’s 


production of The Nutcracker from Boston Ballet is not appreciably worse 


than the one 140,000 people enjoyed last year, or the year before. 


not even very different. What is dif- 
ferent this year is the critic, who 
after writing six consecutive full- 
page Nutcracker reviews for this 
newspaper has finally, well, cracked. 
Maybe it’s that treacherous seventh 
backward step the young hero of 
“The Hard Nut” takes after crack- 
ing the Krakatuk. 

I should explain that there is, or at 


—weast there could be, a lot more to 


The Nutcracker than you see on 


Hoffmann’s owl-like demiurge, 
Godpapa DroBelmeier, is part mys- 
terious magician, part hapless 
human being, a cranky clockmaker 
who regulates the timepieces in the 
household of his godchildren, Fritz 
and Marie (Clara in the ballet), but 
can’t quite regulate time itself. Hoff- 
mann’s hero and heroine, the Nut- 
cracker and Marie, are a misshapen, 
broken toy and an ordinary seven- 
year-old girl or, if you look at them 


THE NUTCRACKER 


_ Music by Peter llyich Tchaikovsky. Choreography by Daniel Pelzig, 


Bruce Marks, Sydney Leonard, and 


Anna-Marie Holmes. Set design 


by Helen Pond and Herbert Senn. Costume design by David Walker. . 


Lighting n Jo Dondlinger. With the Boston Ballet 
jase ate ra McPhee. Presented by Boston - 


Ballet at the Wang Theatre through January 2. 


stage. The source of the world’s 
most popular ballet is an 1815 
novella by the German Romantic 
writer E.T.A. Hoffmann called Nut- 
cracker and Mouse King. This is a 
tale for adults as well as children, a 
story that strands us in the twilight 
zone between dream and reality. 





the right way, a prince and princess 
— dream defeating reality, love 
beating time. 
~All this is clarified by 
DrofBelmeier’s fairytale within the 
fairytale, “The Story of the Hard 
Nut,” wherein a handsome young 
man named, of course, DroBelmeier 


Kids turn 


It’s 


MORE HOFFMANN and less 


would be welcome. 


uses his exceptionally strong teeth to 
crack the howitzer-proof Krakatuk 
nut and removes the Mouse spell 
that’s made royal daughter Pirlipat 
hideously ugly. Alas, he fails to com- 
plete the spellbreaking procedure 
(that critical seventh step)’ and is 
turned into an ugly Nutcracker him- 
self, whereupon the now lovely Pirli- 
pat rejects him — to listener Marie’s 
dismay. At one point the Uncle 
DroBelmeier of this inner tale un- 


That other Nutcracker in town 
BY MARCIA B. SIEGEL The best thing about Ballet Theatre’s 


Nutcracker is the children. In fact, this production centers on children in a 
way that more ambitious versions of the classic fairy-tale ballet seldom do. 


Famous Nutcrackers, from the 
ultimate version at New York 
City Ballet on, feature scads of 
little folk in perfect,. disciplined 
displays of pre-professional abili- 
ties. They’re miniatures of the 
grown-up dancers their teachers 
expect them to become, and we 
appreciate their prowess. But 
there’s something to be said for 
kids who look like kids when 
they’re not aspiring to be gold- 
medal winners or smart-ass brats 
in a sit-com. 

The Nutcracker’s first-act 
party scene would seem to be a 
perfect opportunity for childish 
antics, but surprisingly few pro- 
ductions permit naturalism to 
mix with impersonation and for- 
mality. Ballet Theatre’s kids 
don’t take themselves so serious- 
ly, they don’t look actor-y. They 
try to be good and do the re- 
quired choreography, but there 
isn’t much of it, fortunately, so 
they can relax. When they play 
games, get into mischief, gather 
expectantly around someone 
who’s giving out presents, they 
look interested. They look indi- 
vidual. They look convincing. 

Ballet Theatre has three casts of 


A SCHOOL RECITAL — but school 
recitals have a lot of charm. 


children, but the one I saw was 
headed by Wendy Shinzawa, 
whose age I couldn’t begin to 
guess but who’s listed as a mem- 
ber of Ballet Theatre’s Youth- 





Works company. 
Dancing on pointe, 
she was a composed 
but credible Clara, the 
little girl who dreams 
all the Christmas toys 
come to life. With the 
sympathetic Shinzawa 
as hostess, the children 
actually dominate the 
first act. The parents 
stay in the back- 
ground, and though 
Dr. Drosselmeyer 
(played by the choreo- 
grapher, company di- 
rector José Mateo) 
flounces around 
pulling handkerchiefs 
out of his sleeve and 
mechanical dolls out 
of boxes, his bravado 
doesn’t imply the pow- 
ers to create a magic 
kingdom. 

The 10 pint-sized 
mice — there are no 
big mice in this pro- 
duction — scurry around, faint- 
ing and grinning. They know 
they’re silly and cute, and their 
parents are in the audience, lov- 
ing them. They’re a great suc- 





screws Pirlipat’s hands and feet to 
see what’s wrong, a troubling devel- 
opment that suggests we humans 
are all the marionettes of a powerful 
but not omnipotent puppeteer. 
Where did all this dark, complex, 
adult fare go? Don’t blame Boston 
Ballet — The Nutcracker was sug- 
arcoated from the very beginning, 
back in 1891. Ivan Vsevolojsky and 
Marius Petipa started not with the 
Hoffmann original but with the 
French translation by Alexandre 


Dumas, and they heaped on still 


more marzipan. The Nutcracker has 
been candytown ever since (despite 
Tchaikovsky’s fully adult score). But 
it doesn’t have to be that way. The 
American Ballet Theatre production 
that’s preserved in 
the 1977 video 
with Mikhail 
Baryshnikov and 
Gelsey Kirkland 
gives us an adoles- 
cent Clara who 
dances with her 
Nutcracker and 
suffers some of 
the pains of grow- 
ing up. Maurice 
Sendak’s design 
for the Pacific 
Northwest Ballet’s 
Nutcracker (com- 
memorated in 
Nutcracker: The 
Motion Picture) 
went back to the 
original, Sendak 
finding a soulmate in Hoffmann. 
Mark Morris’s idiosyncratic, Mostly 
Mark version, The Hard Nut, pre- 
serves the inner fairytale; so does 
the 1990 animation The Nutcracker 
Prince. New York City Ballet’s Nut- 
cracker isn’t all sugarplums either. 
Boston Ballet has been tinkering 
with its Nuteracker for some four or 
five years now, and apart from the 
high sugar content, the recipe is 
showing the effect of too many 


sugarcoating 


cess, and Clara doesn’t seem 
overly scared of them. The Rat 
King (Jim Banta) wears a crown 
and an orange vest over BVDs, 
and we don’t take him seriously 
either. He’s one maladjusted 
grown-up who’s easily defeated 
by Clara and the Nutcracker 
Prince (Julian Reyes) while the 
mice duke it out with platoons of 
toy soldiers not much bigger than 
they are. None of the combatants 
is hurt in the battle except the 
Rat King, who’s quickly disposed 
of by a work party of cadets. 

The children hold their own in 
the second act, too, as angels and 
cherubs (this Kingdom of the 
Sweets is apparently located in or 
near Heaven) and as the 12 
Polichinelles hiding under the 
skirts of Mother Ginger. When 
Clara and the Prince arrive at the 
Kingdom, he tells the story of 


cooks. The company’s totally-in- 
control Godpapa Drosselmeyer is a 
handsome young man in a Hath- 
away eyepatch; Hoffmann’s much 
more ambiguous Drofelmeier is not 
at all handsome — and that’s the 
point of the tale, Marie’s capacity to 
find beauty in what seems ugly. 
Grandfather and Grandmother have 
no place at all in Hoffmann’s narra- 
tive, and though Tony Collins has 
been a cherishable Grandma in drag 
for the past 34 years (and this is his 
last Nutcracker), having Grandfa- 
ther totter into his second childhood 
just takes the spotlight away from 
Clara. What choreography there is 
no longer coheres. 

Opening night this all looked flat 
as Clara’s gingerbread man. April 
Ball brought crispness and warmth 
to her daffodil-like Dew Drop — 
which is about all the choreography 
allows. Larissa Ponomarenko was 
as riveting as ever as Sugar Plum, 
and Giuseppe Picone was all 
panache as her Cavalier, but these 
blind-date pairings never produce 
much chemistry. And that’s really 
the problem with the entire second 
act. In theory, the divertissements 
— Chocolate, Coffee, Tea, etc. — 
represent the romantic dreams as 
well as. the gustatory delights of 
Clara and her Nutcracker Prince, 
but what we get here is a fast-food 
one-night stand. 

I haven’t forgotten that The Nut- 
cracker altered the history of ballet, 
that without it ballet as we know it 
could hardly exist, and that any 
Nutcracker, Boston Ballet’s includ- 
ed, has to be a family affair. But 
does that mean it has to treat every- 
one like children? Christmas clas- 
sics from Hoffmann’s Nutcracker 
to Charles Dickens’s A Christmas 
Carol to O. Henry’s “The Gift of 
the Magi” have conveyed the child- 
like wonder of being an adult. After 
all these years, maybe Boston Ballet 
can do the same. ® 


year; this annual production is, | 
think, the company’s only regu- 
lar appearance in town. It has 
many soft spots, and I don’t 
mean it should have to compete 
with the extravaganza across the 
street. 

Phe dancing that we wait for in 
the second act — the Sweets en- 
sembles and variations —- was 
extremely uneven in quality, from 
the superhuman spins and jumps 
and scissorlegs maneuvers of Jae 
Kwak in the Trepak to the Chi- 
nese twins in Tea, one of whom 
fell off point and couldn’t keep 
up with her partner. The balleri- 
na parts were taken by dancers 
with a wide range of back- 
grounds and experience, and the 
ensembles seemed not to have 
bonded thoroughly enough to 
render the music as a unit. 

Mateo’s choreography is most 


THE NUT EACNES 


Music by Peter Ilyich Te 
pers mea design by Roger L 


through December 26. 


their encounter with the mice, 
and through some trick of the 
imagination, the soldiers come 
tramping through with some 
mice they’ve taken prisoner. 
These anecdotes could easily 
become campy, but they don’t. 
It’s precisely the performers’ 
lack of knowingness that’s so re- 
freshing. What I’m saying is that 
this Nutcracker looks like a 
school recital, and school recitals 
have a lot of charm. Ballet The- 
atre wants to be seen as an alter- 
native classical company in 
Boston, but to me this is a 
stretch. I don’t know where or 
what it performs the rest of the 


. Choreography and design by ose 


design by Stoney 


Lighting 
Cook. Presented by Ballet Theatre at the Emerson Majestic Theatre: 


notable in his work for the 
ensembles, the Flowers and 
Snowflakes, where he often 


divides the women into small 
alternating units. The logic of 
this is undercut, though, by 
dressing the groups in costumes 
of drastically different colors or 
line. 

According to the Tchaikovsky 
scholar Roland John Wiley, 
Marius Petipa, the original 
choreographer, wanted Nut- 
cracker to have a unity based on 
contrast. Ballet Theatre’s pro- 
duction doesn’t make sense of 
the varying and volatile forces 
contributing to it. & 
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television 


Not-so-free TV 


Plus, Kramer meets Kierkegaard 
BY ROBERT DAVID SULLIVAN The conventional wisdom, 


researched by thousands of stand-up comics, is that the most boring 
thing on television is golf. As bad as it is for spectators, ordinary 
players have it worse: golf is repetitive, time-consuming, and ridicu- 
lously expensive. Unfortunately, you can say the same thing about 


the best forms of television. 


The “expensive” part of serious 
television watching did not occur 
to me while I was looking at my 
cable bill — most people, I would 
wager, spend more money per 
month on scratch tickets. Rather, it 
struck me as I tried to do a little 
TV-related shopping, under the 
guise of looking for holiday gifts. | 
stopped at Borders Books, in 
downtown Boston, and went to the 
unexpectedly large television sec- 
tion. Keeping up with movies is 
simple: buy a new video guide 
every other year and that single 
volume will tell you the essentials 
of just about anything you might 
want to rent. But in order to famil- 
iarize yourself with the cast mem- 
bers and plots of just a half-dozen 
TV series, you might have to spend 
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KEVIN COURRIER & SUSAN GREEN 


WRITTEN WORD I: they don’t give away 


the fourth-act twist. 


about $120 for episode guides of 


widely varying quality. Borders is 
full of them, including a new “au- 
thorized” Ally McBeal book that 
looks like an issue of Wired but 
reads like Tiger Beat. Any official 
episode guide is useless, of course, 
since it won’t tell you which 
episodes suck. There are also up- 
dated guides to The Simpsons, 
Law & Order, and Buffy the Vam- 
pire Slayer — and since all of those 
shows are still in production, you'll 
have to buy the books all over 
again in a couple of years. (Proba- 
bly the best episode guide around, 


and one of the earliest examples of 


the genre, is Marc Scott Zicree’s 
The Twilight Zone Companion, 
which provides fascinating details 
about how Rod Serling was able to 
produce an often-brilliant show 
despite budget restrictions and the 
constant threat of censorship.) 
Kevin Courrier & Susan 
Green’s Law & Order: The Unoffi- 
cial Companion (Renaissance 
Books, 368 pages, $17.95) covers 


the 205 episodes up to Benjamin 
Bratt’s departure this spring, and 
it does point out some of the 
weaker installments. (“Hate,” a 
January 1999 episode about a 
white-supremacist group, falls into 
this category.) Flipping through 
the book, I had a difficult time re- 
calling many episodes based on 
the descriptions, but it must have 
been a hellish job to summarize 
these convoluted plots — and the 
authors take care not to divulge 
the fourth-act twist that is often 
the most memorable moment in 
an L&O ‘entry. As with most 
episode guides, we also get some 
behind-the-scenes dirt, most of it 
having to do with the high 
turnover in cast members. More 
than one actor was pushed out be- 
cause he was too diffi- 
cult to work with 
(George Dzundza was 
an egomaniac, and 
Michael Moriarty was 
just plain nuts), but 
Chris Noth was ulti- 
mately let go because he 
was too compatible with 
Jerry Orbach: there was- 
n’t enough contrast be- 
tween the two wise- 
cracking cynics. 

The books about clas- 
sic TV series are: bad 
enough, but the cost of 
videos can lead one to 
conclude that it would be 
cheaper to take up wine 
appreciation. Borders 
has an extensive selec- 
tion of TV videos, and | 
thought it would be a 
good idea to catch up 
with some series that I 
was too young to see at 
the time they first aired. 
The first one that came 
to mind was the British 
prime-time soap opera 
Upstairs, Downstairs, 
which won scads of 
awards, was probably the 
most popular thing on public tele- 
vision during the 1970s, and led to 
a wave of low-brow American imi- 
tations like Dallas and Dynasty. To 
a serious television buff, Upstairs, 
Downstairs may be the equivalent 
of an early Alfred Hitchcock film, 
or a film noir prototype like The 
Maltese Falcon. It’s not rerun on 
any cable station (that might take 
valuable time away from The Brady 
Bunch), and you can’t rent it from 
Blockbuster. But there it was at 
Borders: 663 minutes of Upstairs, 
Downstairs in a box set of videos 
priced at $149. (There was proba- 
bly a Maltese Falcon for $14.95 in 
a bargain bin a few feet away.) 
Maybe I’d pay that much for my 
five favorite Hitchcock films, but | 
had to consider the possibility that 
I would watch 15 minutes of Up- 
stairs, Downstairs and despise it. 
Maybe the series is as overrated as 
M*A*S*H, and I'd be stuck with a 
shelf full of second-rate Master- 
piece Theatre. | already have at 
least a dozen videos that I’ve never 


opened, and those are from TV se- 
ries that I like. So Upstairs, Down- 
stairs remains a tantalizing mys- 
tery, at least until I find a winning 
scratch ticket on the subway. 

Not that I’d have the time to im- 
merse myself in Upstairs, Down- 
stairs even if I love it. I’m sure I’ll 
eventually make it through all of 
the “must-see” American films of 
the 20th century, and it wouldn’t 
take long to hear cast recordings 
from all the Tony-winning musicals 
of the past 50 years, but I’m re- 
signed to the fact that I'll never see 
most of the great TV shows that 
have aired during my lifetime. 
Gunsmoke was arguably the best 
Western on TV, but I doubt that 
anyone born after the Kennedy as- 
sassination is ever going to see all 
518 hours — more than 21 days 
of round-the-clock viewing — of 
Marshal Dillon getting the drop on 
bad guys. Similarly, the nine-year 
run of The Beverly Hillbillies may 
have included as much as 43 min- 
utes of pungent satire about Amer- 
ican capitalism, but I’m not sifting 
through all 274 episodes to find 
them. At Borders, I decided to 
focus on The Fugitive (a reasonable 
total of 120 hours), which has all 
the hallmarks of a great long-run- 
ning series —- compact story- 
telling, clever variations on a 
durable theme — plus David 
Janssen’s great minimalist acting 
style. Fifteen bucks got me two 
episodes: one a noirish story with 
Angie Dickinson and Robert Du- 
vall and the other a timely episode 
about kids playing with guns that 
stars a 15-year-old Kurt Russell. 

But never mind the classics — 
who has time to keep tabs on cur- 
rent TV series? Take Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer, which has generat- 
ed more books and magazine arti- 
cles than any recent movie outside 
of Star Wars. | catch an 
episode once every few 
months, and I recognize 
it as one of the better 
shows of its type (i.e., 
high-school sci-fi), but I 
haven’t yet seen any- 
thing that would make 
me a committed viewer. 
Maybe I haven’t found 
the right episodes, or I 
don’t know enough 
about the show to ap- 
preciate the full irony of 
Buffy’s temporary en- 
gagement to Spike. 

It happens to the best 
of shows. I have one 
friend who couldn’t un- 
derstand all the fuss 
over The Sopranos be- 
cause she saw only the 
episode set in Maine 
and found it slow-mov- 
ing and short on char- 
acter development. 
Those of us who had 
watched from the begin- 
ning saw the episode as 





Seinteld 


Philosophy 


{A Book about Everything and Nothing] 


Jersey. The installment also un- 
derscored how difficult it would 
be for Tony Soprano to extricate 
himself from mob life: even 
when he’s with his teenage 
daughter visiting quiet college 
campuses, he finds himself hay- 
ing to deal with “family busi- 
ness.” I convinced this friend 
that it was worth her time to give 
The Sopranos another chance, 
but I don’t think I was as suc- 
cessful with another acquain- 
tance who, sampled The West 
Wing and saw the president of 
the United States (Martin 
Sheen) acting goofy because he 
took too many painkillers. This 
scene was pure comic relief on a 
show that is, on the whole, 
smartly written and subtly acted, 
but my friend will ‘probably al- 
ways think of The West Wing as 
dumb office sit-com along the 
lines of Spin City. And I can’t 
blame him: I avoided Friends for 
years because I was so annoyed 
by a scene in which all the char- 
acters hum along to the theme of 
The Odd Couple. 


A NEWER GENRE of TV-related 
books is the script collection, re- 
flecting the once-radical belief that 
the utterances of George Costanza 
deserve to rest on the same book- 
shelf as those of Shakespeare’s 
King Lear. The first two seasons of 
Seinfeld are preserved in book 
form, and John Cleese & Connie 
Booth’s Complete Fawlty Towers 
remains a masterpiece of comic 
plotting. Now you can add The 
Frasier Scripts (Newmarket Press, 
380 pages, $18.95), which in- 
cludes 15 episodes from the past 
six seasons of the sit-com. 

Frasier has definitely suffered 
from staleness and repetition, but 
when you boil the series down to a 
select number of episodes, it 
stands up to any farce on stage or 
screen. (The high writing stan- 
dards of sit-coms like Frasier have 
practically extinguished the come- 
dy genre on Broadway.) The Frasi- 
er Scripts has surprisingly few one- 
liners that work out of context; al- 
most all the humor depends on 
our familiarity with the characters. 
How can a novice to the show un- 
derstand how funny it is when 


AND 





an interesting change of WRITTEN WORD Ill: interpreting Jerry & 


pace from the noisy, in- 
your-face scenes in New 


co. through the eyes of Kant, Sartre, and 
Wittgenstein. 


WRITTEN WORD II: select 
episodes, high standards. 


Niles calls someone else “a ludi- 
crous popinjay,” in the episode 
“Mixed Doubles”? The book 
includes most of the most famous 
episodes, including “The Match- 
maker,” in which Frasier is under- 
standably mistaken as gay, and 
“The Two Mrs. Cranes,” in which 
Niles and Daphne pretend to be 
married. There’s not much back- 
ground accompanying the scripts, 
but the stage directions often make 
clear how the Frasier writers have 
come to rely on David Hyde 
Pierce’s flair for physical comedy 
(“. .. the fight quickly turns into 
an amusing, brilliantly choreo- 
graphed rout, ending with Niles 
flat on the floor”). 

And on the subject of Seinfeld: 
one of the more unusual TV books 
out this season is Seinfeld and Phi- 
losophy: A Book about Everything 
and Nothing (Open Court, 216 
pages, $15.95), in which 13 fans 
“who happen to be professional 
philosophers” interpret the sit- 
com through the eyes of such 
great thinkers as Kant, Sartre, and 
Wittgenstein. Edited by a King’s 
College professor named William 
Irwin, this book sometimes comes 
off as “philosophy for dummies,” 
and some of the parallels are silly: 
“Jerry, like Socrates, provokes his 
friends and his audience by bring- 
ing to mind subjects to which they 
would not ordinarily give much 
thought.” But there are some gems 
in this uneven package of essays, 
such as Mark Conrad’s “Plato or 
Nietzsche? Time, Essence, and 
Eternal Recurrence in Seinfeld.” 
Conrad uses the “Bizarro Jerry” 
episode (a favorite among contrib- 
utors to this book) to argue that 
the discovery of their “exact oppo- 
sites” means that the four main 
characters are “Platonic-like 
Forms, essences which are . . . ex- 
empt from the terrible march of 
time.” Another essay uses the 
quartet to illustrate that one’s 
identity can be defined only by 
one’s interaction with others. But 
many of the points here could be 
made using any well-defined sit- 
com, and Irwin indirectly makes 
the case for the writers in this 
genre when’ he _- quotes 
Kierkegaard: “The more you limit 
yourself, the more fertile you be- 
come in invention.” Your home- 
work assignment is to imagine 
how Frasier and Niles Crane 
would react to that statement. 
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Heading for the Met 


John Harbison’s Great Gatsby 
BY LLOYD SCHWARTZ Few musicians have played as central a 


role in Boston’s musical life as John Harbison — composer, conduc- 
tor, teacher, spokesperson for taking the arts seriously. We even take, 
here, a kind of proprietary interest in the news he makes beyond Route 
128: his numerous awards (a Pulitzer Prize, a MacArthur “genius” 
Grant), his prestigious appointments (composer-in-residence for the 


Pittsburgh Symphony, chair of the 
MIT music department), and his 
juicy commissions — the grand- 
est and most visible of which is 
just about to come to fruition: the 
end-of-the-millennium world pre- 
miere of his new opera at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, his ver- 
sion of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The 
Great Gatsby, which on Decem- 
ber 20 opens an eight-perfor- 
mance run (through January 15; 
the live radio broadcast will be 
January 1 on WHRB, 95.3 FM). 
It’s the Met’s first new opera since 
Philip Glass’s Christopher 
Columbus opus, The Voyage, in 
1992, and its first world premiere 
by a Boston-area composer since 
the opening of Cleopatra’s Night 
by Somerville’s Henry Hadley, 
nearly 80 years ago. 

There’s something especially 
thrilling in the coincidence (or 
collision) of two major artists. 
Fitzgerald’s novel of the jazz age 
— which had a kind of cult fol- 
lowing among writers until it was, 
as Harbison says, “rescued from 
the literary junkheap,” thanks in 
large part to the enthusiasm of 
Edmund Wilson in the 1950s — 
is now generally regarded one of 
the greatest American novels of 
the 20th century, by some people 
the greatest. It tells one of the ar- 
chetypal American stories: the 
hero of obscure origins who 
makes a shady fortune and gives 
his life (at the end of the book 
quite literally) to his pursuit of an 
ideal that finally can’t help but be- 
tray him. 

As a guest lecturer at a Harvard 
course on the history of 20th-cen- 
tury opera, Harbison told the 
story of how conductor David 
Zinman interrupted a rehearsal of 
Harbison’s Third Symphony. 
“Yearning, yearning, yearning!”, 
Zinman exclaimed. “What are you 
yearning for?” Harbison admitted 
to the students that it was that 
tone of longing and aspiration, of 
yearning, that first drew him to 
the idea of turning Gatsby into an 
opera. 

When he started reading Gatsby 
in high school, Harbison says, he 


“read it for the plot, for the sus-, 


penseful quality of certain 
scenes.” He calls his opera his 
“version of the musical opportuni- 
ties in the book: arietta, quartet, 
choruses, the series of musical 
choices based on the suggestion 
of music in the book.” He had to 
persuade the Met to let him write 
his own libretto, and what he 
came up with “certainly doesn’t 
signify everything that I relish in 
the book. In no sense is this an ef- 
fort to be responsible for every 
passage. Some things got in that 
in the hierarchy of Fitzgerald’s 
most important scenes were not 
important, to leave space for 
what’s more rewarding musical- 
ly.” And since he was his own li- 
brettist, he “never got any back- 
talk — I cut some of the best lines 
without any objection.” 








ERIC ANTONIOU 


ONE OF OUR MOST PRIZED COMPOSERS — and /his adap- 


tation of one of the great 20th-century novels is set for the world’s 


leading opera house. 


One example, he offers, is 
Gatsby’s elaborate plotting to 
arrange a meeting with Daisy 
Buchanan, whom he’s been pining 
over since their romance was bro- 
ken off five years before. Harbison 
does it in just a few lines. He ad- 
mires the “marvelous pacing” of 
Fitzgerald’s description of garage 
mechanic George Wilson trying to 
figure out what to do after his 
wife, Myrtle (the earthy mistress 
of Daisy’s husband, Tom 
Buchanan), has been killed. In the 
opera, Wilson’s response is imme- 
diate and precipitous. Fitzgerald 
uses Daisy’s cousin Nick Car- 
raway as narrator. The entire 
book is really a flashback. Harbi- 
son drops this idea. He gives 
Gatsby and Daisy things to sing 
that are described only in retro- 
spect in the book. He calls this 
“data.” 

One of the things Harbison 
loves about the book is its ambi- 
guity. “Someone with a strong 
sense of social implications can 
read the novel as a stern indict- 
ment of the upper class, while 
someone else might see it as a 
wonderful, gaudy depiction of the 
jazz age. But Fitzgerald is always 
on both sides of an issue. He sati- 
rizes the fast lifestyle, but he 
wants to be part of it, too. This 
opera is my attempt to retain that 
poise between seeing the dark side 
of all the flashiness and glamor 
and courting it, too, romancing it. 
(The costume designer — I hope 
— takes the latter approach.)” He 
also wants to maintain the mys- 
tery of Gatsby’s character. His 
Gatsby tells Tom Buchanan, “I 
came from wealthy people in the 


Middle West.” “Where in the 
Middle West?” Tom demands. 
“San Francisco,” Gatsby replies. | 
ask Harbison how he wants us to 
take Gatsby’s answer. Is this sar- 
casm or ignorance? He answers, 
“I love the book for not clearing 
up those things.” 

Harbison grew up around 
Princeton (from which Fitzgerald 
dropped out after two years) “in 
the pre-coed, pre—social justice 
era.” His father was a history pro- 
fessor and an amateur songwriter. 
As a teenager, John was in a Dix- 
ieland jazz band that played the 
Princeton “clubs.” He observed 
the cruelty of the class system first 
hand. Fitzgerald, he says, was a 
hero worshipper who “reflected 
the inability to choose between the 
glamorous upward drive and the 
realization that it was unsupport- 
ed and unsupportable.” 

Harbison has always been par- 
tial to vocal music. His 1987 
Pulitzer Prize was for a cantata, 
The Flight into Egypt (commis- 
sioned by the Cantata Singers, 
the Boston choral group he di- 
rected from 1969 to 1973). His 
two previous operas were both 
based on literary classics: Shake- 
speare’s The Winter’s Tale (1972) 
and Yeats’s one-act mystery play 


A Full Moon in March (1978). 


Two of my favorite pieces of his 
are the scintillating Mottetti di 
Montale, an hour-long setting of 
the Nobel Prize winner Eugenio 
Montale’s most personal and in 
some ways most cryptic poems 
(he gave the series its musical 
title: “Motets”), and the Mirabai 
Songs, six dazzling serio-comic 
settings, in Robert Bly’s transla- 
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tion, of poems by the 16th-centu- 
ry Indian woman mystic. Harbi- 
son also has a background in jazz 
and popular music. He once 
wrote an entire album of pop 
songs for Mary Travers (it never 
got recorded, but classical singers 
like Lorraine Hunt Lieberson and 
Nancy Armstrong have sung 
some of them with great success 
in their recitals). 

One of the most fascinating is- 
sues in Harbison’s Gatsby is its 
relation to popular music. The 
novel is set in a world where pop 
is an integral part of its character. 
The opera includes five original 
songs in 1920s period style with 
lyrics by Murray Horwitz (the 
originator of Broadway’s Ain’t 
Misbehavin’, a former clown, and 
now vice-president of cultural 
programming at NPR). In the 
novel, Harbison reminds me, 
Fitzgerald actually mentions spe- 
cific songs: “Ain’t We Got Fun,” 
“The Sheik of Araby.” But Harbi- 
son needed to write original 
songs so they could interact di- 
rectly with the harmonic and mo- 
tivic structure of the more “oper- 
atic” music that surrounds them. 
These songs are sung to an on- 
stage band at Gatsby’s parties or 
on the radio, and they’re already 
familiar to the characters and 
party guests. 

Even more important, the song 
lyrics mirror the situation of the 
principal characters. At Gatsby's 
first party, before his reunion 
with Daisy, the band singer 
croons “I’m Dreaming of You.” 
Later, after Gatsby’s affair with 
Daisy resumes, the song is “And if 
they ask you,/Say I’m doin’ fine.” 
Horwitz has added lyrics to eight 
instrumental passages from the 
opera, and these will soon be 
published with a reproduction of 
Francis Cugat’s “Blue Eyes” on 
the cover — the original Great 
Gatsby dust jacket (Fitzgerald 
said that he saw that cover before 
he’d actually completed Gatsby 
and that it influenced his writing). 
Harbison worries about whether 
his pop tunes will overshadow the 
opera’s more “serious” music. It’s 
an opera that might produce 
more hit songs thar famous arias. 

I mention to Harbison that the 
incorporation of a pop-music 
idiom reminded me of the quartet 
of vocalists who interrupt 
Leonard Bernstein’s one-act 
opera Trouble in Tahiti with a 
commentary that’s something like 
a cross between a Greek chorus 
and a radio commercial, and also 
of the second act of Stephen 
Sondheim’s Follies, in which the 
lives of the characters are trans- 
formed into elaborate musical 
comedy “numbers.” Harbison 
talks about Mozart’s quoting 
popular tunes (including one of 
his own) in Don Giovanni. Or the 
Nurse’s folk lullaby in Montever- 
di’s Lincoronazione di Poppea. 
(His favorite American operas are 
Porgy and Bess and Stravinsky’s 
The Rake’s Progress.) In this 
country, there’s a “domination by 
popular music that almost no 
other nation has ever known.” 
Ives, Copland, Virgil Thomson, 
Gershwin’s concert pieces — 
they’re all saturated with some 
kind of popular music or another, 
and that saturation spread to the 
European composers. But the 
mid-century American symphon- 
ists, like his teacher Roger Ses- 


sions, responded to the onslaught 
of pop music with an insistence 
that composers go against that 
tide. With phonographs, radios, 
and movies (none of which 
Mozart and Wagner needed to 
worry about), that resistance was 
a losing battle. 

Harbison has been thinking 
about a Gatsby opera for nearly a 
decade and a half now. He men- 
tioned it to Mark Lamos, Gatsby’s 
stage director, who also directed 
Harbison’s first opera, Wéinter’s 
Tale, in San Francisco. In 1985, 
he composed a concert piece 
called Remembering Gatsby that 
became the basis for the opera’s 
overture, which foreshadows the 
action by intermingling opera with 
foxtrot. The first chord reminded 
one student in the 20th-century- 
opera class of the famous opening 
chord of Wagner’s Tristan. “Un- 
fortunately,” Harbison replied, 
“almost none of my many allu- 
sions are conscious.” 

There was at first some ques- 
tion about whether Fitzgerald’s 
publisher would release the per- 
forming rights. Harbison ac- 
quired them when it seemed that 
the copyright was about to run 
out. Then the copyright laws 
changed. But Harbison says the 
publisher, Charles Scribner, has 
been extremely supportive. 

As has the Met. The credits for 
Gatsby include an impressive list 
of top-ranking singers: tenor 
Jerry Hadley as Gatsby, soprano 
Dawn Upshaw as Daisy, Wagner- 
ian heldentenor Mark Baker as 
Tom, baritone Dwayne Croft as 
Nick, and — making her Met 
debut — long-time Harbison 
champion and friend Lorraine 
Hunt Lieberson, “a singing ac- 
tress of earthy presence,” as Myr- 
tle (“Viewers have a treat wait- 
ing”). Met maestro James Levine 
is conducting; New York City 
Ballet star Robert La Fosse is the 
choreographer. Sketches of 
Michael Yeargan’s sets and Jane 
Greenwood’s costumes look 
spectacular, colorful, and evoca- 
tive. Harbison singles out with 
particular gratitude the Met’s 
new artistic assistant manager, 
Sarah Billinghurst, who came 
from the San Francisco Opera, 
where her job was specifically to 
shepherd new operas and their 
composers through the produc- 
tion ordeal, and who had been an 
invaluable help to him on his first 
two operas. 

“This opera,” Harbison says, 
“for better or worse, has not been 
workshopped.” The only change 
in his score the Met asked him for 
was an additional 19 pages of 
very fast music in the interlude 
between the scenes at the 
Buchanans’ house and the 
Wilsons’ gas station, because the 
original music was too short for 
the necessary set change. “But I 
knew it was too short anyway,” 
he admits. 

Right now, this new opera of 
one of America’s greatest literary 
masterpieces by one of our most 
prized composers at the world’s 
leading opera house is probably 
the major international arts story. 
As we're talking at the Harbisons’ 
Cambridge house, the phone is 
ringing off the hook. “Der Welt is 
on the line from Berlin,” Harbi- 
son’s wife, the violinist Rose 
Mary Harbison, announces. No 
one is a bit surprised. & 
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Latin kings 


Marc Anthony and Enrique Iglesias follow in Ricky’s footsteps 


BY FRANKLIN SOULTS “America has no true culture of its own,” 


scoffed a Nigerian acquaintance of mine recently, smiling with friendly 


disdain. If anything could prove him wrong, you might think it would 
have been the long Thanksgiving weekend that just passed. Not only is 
it a particularly American time of quasi-religious observance open to 
all creeds (excepting the understandably grudging resistance of Native 


Americans) and celebrating the 
plenty that’s so intertwined with 
those mythic Puritan ideals of faith 


and tolerance, it’s also full of 


unique customs that to us seem so 
natural and to outsiders so 
strange, just as all “true culture” 
does. There’s the procession of 
consumer icons in Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day parade; the 
bright, ritualized violence of 
American football; the eating of 
turkey — a bird generally ignored 
from Brasilia to Beijing — topped 
with a New England crop of bog- 
bred cranberries. Even the mass- 
entertainment spectacles on prime 
time have always been brash, zany 
blasts of Americanism. 

But this year, these apple-pie- 
and-corn-pone specials experi- 
enced a millennial shift of sorts. 
Country megastars Garth Brooks 
and Shania Twain appeared on 
their own televised extravaganzas, 
as you might expect — yet so did 
certified foreigners Celine Dion 
and Ricky Martin. What’s more, 
none of these four seemed more or 
less native than any other. I admit I 
didn’t watch any of them shake 
their bonbons for long — I was 
visiting relatives over the holiday 
— but as my hosts and | surfed 
past the various specials, the flash- 
es of athletic bombast I briefly 
caught seemed indistinguishable 
from one another. Maybe my 





that escaped Father Julio. 


Nigerian friend was right after all. 
Whether we know it or not, we 
now eat turkey the world over. 

Which means it’s long past time 
to cut up the bird. Celine Dion is 
something like a heavy Old World 
recipe for stuffing: looks light as a 
feather but really soaks up the juice 
fast. Ricky Martin, on the other 
hand, is like the bird itself: dark 
meat hidden under light, all cov- 
ered with plumage and strutting 
with attitude that can’t quite mask 
the fact that he was born semi- 
flightless and dumb. And yet, the 
new uniformity of our worldwide 
pop culture has made something 
special of this turkey’s career, as 
well as the careers of two sensitive 
Latino boys who are now following 
in his footsteps — Marc Anthony 
and Enrique Iglesias. Whereas 
Dion steers the middle course be- 
tween lilting new-age chanteuse 
and power-ballad iiberdiva, this 
trio’s genuine genre straddling 
demonstrates the Americanization 
of international pop — and maybe 
vice versa — as no superstar 
gringo could possibly hope to. 

Of course, the success of all 
three also has a lot to do with 
something much simpler: the ex- 
plosion of the US Latino market 
over the past 10 years. Thanks to a 
high birth and (largely legal) immi- 
gration rate, the Latino population 
in this country has grown an as- 


tounding 38 percent since 1990, 
an increase that will soon make 
Hispanics the nation’s dominant 
minority, surpassing blacks by 
2002 or 2005, depending on who 
you ask. Statistics like these have 
been trumpeted in cover stories 
from Hispanic Business to Time, 
and their impact can be viewed on 
the streets of most major US cities 
every day. But listen up and these 
new Latin pop stars will also re- 
mind you how America’s Latino 
population is becoming gringo- 
ized even as it makes its presence 
felt in the culture as never before. 
SoundScan reported a 21 percent 
jump in Latin music sales just last 
year, but as Martin, Iglesias, and 
Anthony prove, Latin acts aren’t 
playing “Babal” anymore. 

In fact, they have been honing 
something new for years, if not 
decades. Tune into a couple hours 
of mainstream Hispanic radio, a 
couple episodes of the cable staple 
Sdbado Gigante, or any half-de- 
cent Latin-pop compilation — 
Mundo Romédntico (Right Stuff), 
put together this year by Latin Beat 
magazine, is a disarmingly durable 
example — and you'll hear a 
combo of Anglo pop formulas set 
to baroque, melodramatic balladry 
and cheesy lite house or salsa 
tracks, a combo that takes Latin 
culture as it is recognized and 
stereotyped the world over and 
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A HUNK LIKE DAD: but Enrique Iglesias’s new album demonstrates a youthful, contemporary touch 


polishes it till it glitters like a disco 
ball. This deracinating style has 
now reached a point of sophistica- 
tion where it can swallow most of 
American pop country, main- 
stream rock, R&B, someday 
maybe even hip-hop — in its re- 
lentless quest for bigger sales and 
one-size-fits-all formulas. “Livin’ 
La Vida Loca,” the opening cut 
and huge breakthrough single from 
Ricky Martin (C2/Columbia), 
pulled off this task better than any- 
thing I’ve yet heard. With its grit 
and polish, big beat and bright pro- 
duction, Latin passion and Anglo 
rectitude, the hit covered every 
base demanded by young record 
buyers from Beijing to Brasilia — 
and, you bet, that territory now in- 
cludes young record buyers in 
Boston, too. 

To be more precise, it includes 
young female record buyers in 
Boston. Although they never dwell 
on it in their interviews or liner 
notes, it’s girls whom Ricky ap- 
peals to most, and girls whom 
Marc Anthony and Enrique Igle- 
sias are aiming to catch with their 
Anglophone debuts, Marc Anthony 
(Columbia) and Enrique Iglesias 
(Interscope). (Guess homony- 
mous album titles are a must for 
foreign types.) Each album speaks 
to the abiding truth that girls have 
a deep natural interest in any male 
pop star with exotic but cuddly ap- 
peal. This truth helped fuel the 
Beatles’ first transatlantic trip to 
America 35 years ago, and it 
makes the Backstreet Boys such 
perfect pin-ups today (in case you 
missed it, BB run the gamut from 
cute ’n’ blond to dark ’n’ rebellious 
— one is even a certified Latino). 
Without girls clamoring for that 
hormonally satisfying dialectic, we 
might never have had that first 
alien invasion of Brits feeding us 
back our own culture with a twist. 
Likewise, the current reign of pu- 
bescent pop almost demands that 
Latin artists should have their say 
at the pop pulpit next: who else is 
more exotic and cuddly at once? It 
makes sense that the first in line 
would be the likes of Julio, Marc, 
and Ricky — each boasting a 
gringo connection, each backed by 
an established fan base and a well- 
financed attack plan. 

The difference is, if Ricky Mar- 
tin knows what the little girls want, 
Marc Anthony and Enrique Igle- 
sias have bet their careers on cater- 
ing to it exclusively. Whereas Ricky 
Martin swings away wildly, trying 
to bash whatever pop pinatas it can 
find, Mare Anthony and Julio Igle- 
sias just blow kisses aimed straight 
at your niece or kid sister. And in a 
way, both Anthony and Iglesias are 
better equipped to strike their 
mark than is Martin. For starters, 
Anthony’s vocal technique is so far 
beyond Martin’s abilities, it shows 
up that vida loca lover as the soap- 
opera hack he rightfully should 
have remained. From breath con- 
trol to emotional shading, Anthony 
demonstrates the kind of earnest 
emotional exactitude that helped 
him take the salsa world by storm 
in 1993; since then, according to 
his press. bio, he has “sold more 
records throughout the world than 
any other salsa singer.” 

At his most convincing, the 
salsero-turned-actor-turned-pop- 
star-wanna-be also latches onto 
current American teen tastes. His 
latest single, “I Need To. Know,” 
has gone gold and now holds the 


#3 spot in Billboard, probably for 
the way it injects a bracing touch of 
rootsy Puerto Rican bolero into an 
R&B workout a la Backstreet Boys. 
There are other dance numbers 
here that groove with near equal 
assurance: the Madonna-like 
opener, “When I Dream at Night”; 
the dreamy upbeat meditation 
“You Sang to Me”; the salsa- 
soaked “That’s Okay.” But for 
every one of these, there are two or 
three turgid pop ballads that would 
make Celine Dion proud, none of 
which can bear the weight of their 
mawkish English lyrics (random 
sample: “As I look into your eyes/I 
see the reason why/My life’s worth 
a thousand skies”). The clincher is 
Anthony’s overbearing sincerity. 
With each vapid phrase, he hangs 
his perfect breath control in the 
balance, making the music sound 
all the more forced and phony. 

Iglesias isn’t quite as skillful a 
singer or successful a performer, 
but he might go farther in the long 
run anyway. Born in Spain and 
raised in Miami, he is the 24-year- 
old scion of Julio Iglesias — the 
first and biggest Latin pop interna- 
tionalist of all. Every bit his dad’s 
equal in the hunk department, he 
has been making albums only since 
1997, yet his three multi-platinum 
discs have outsold any comparable 
period of recordings in Julio’s ca- 
reer. For all his demure decorum 
— when Enrique rocks out, he 
adds some flamenco flourish to his 
soft-rock sound — his new album 
demonstrates a youthful, contem- 
porary touch that escaped his dad 
even when he was-_serenading all 
the girls he loved before at the top 
of the American pop charts. If En- 
rique offers the same reassuring 
promise of gentle love and hard 
commitment as Julio — he boasted 
in TV Guide recently about the 
sanctity of his premarital virginity 
— he knows enough to slip often 
into head voice and swoon along 
with his strumming Spanish gui- 
tars, stoking the Latin fires the way 
dad never dared. 

Reminiscent of the Gipsy Kings’ 
Iberian world beat, Kevin Welch’s 
new-age country, Chris Isaak’s 
cocktail crooning, even Bono’s 
barrel-chested soul belting, Igle- 
sias’s music is far less insipid than 
Anthony’s, but some listeners 
might find him more insidious. 
True, he doesn’t seem up to the 
emotional complexities of the most 
arresting song on his album, Bruce 
Springsteen’s lovely and odd “Sad 
Eyes.” But promises that “I Have 
Always Loved You” and “I’m Your 
Man” strike me as a harmless emo- 
tional safety blanket for pubescent 
girls striking out into the emotional 
terrain of adult passion. He might 
promise he'll always be there, but 
they needn’t reciprocate.” A little 
too late for Thanksgiving, Iglesias’s 
sure-fire pop hybrid has already 
snagged a spot on an upcoming 
NBC Christmas special. I’m sure 
that packs of 14-year-old girls na- 
tionwide will huddle around the 
hearth to watch, but some of them 
will surely find their eyes wander- 
ing to the window, strangely drawn 
by the dark, cold sheen of the 
beckoning street. The Beatles hung 
onto their historical moment by 
growing up fast along with their 
audience. All you can bet on with 
Mare Anthony ,and Julio Iglesias 
— or for that,matter, the Back- 
street Boys and Ricky Martin — is 
that they will grow old. & 
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Metal militias 


The wild kingdom of Scissorfight and Nightstick 
BY CARLY CARIOLI 


southern Florida I ate alligator balls,” begins a column in the latest edi- 
tion of the locally produced metal ’zine Hexbender, “or alligator 
nuggets, if you like.” Prefaced with an epigraph attributed to, of all 
people, Blue Oyster Cult guitarist Buck Dharma (“Nature winds up 
the folly of men”), the column proceeds as a quick, smart evisceration 











clown, according to Williams, 
became a homeless IV-drug ad- 
dict and was replaced. As part of 
Williams’s crusade against “a 
suburban club scene retarded by 
cover-band mentality,” the band 
encountered some legal hassles 
when a battle-of-the-bands 
showcase they'd infiltrated at a 
cover-band club erupted into a 
violent melee and the proprietor 
was smashed in the face with a 


“On a recent sharkfishing excursion to his return to theater that gave 
him the confidence and the cur- 
rency to return to Weymouth to 
make music. A brief Siege re- 
union followed in the early 90s 
— with Anal Cunt’s Seth Put- 
nam on vocals — but Williams, 
the drummer and lyricist, be- 
came disillusioned when his 
“revolutionary” lyrics were, as he 
puts it, “blanketed with paci- 
fism.” Whereupon he formed an 












of several conventions: naturalist 
journal writing, “adventure” 
travelogues, the ubiquitous 
local-character profiles found in 
quaint seaside glossies. The au- 
thor heads to the Everglades, 
where he boards a_ hovercraft 
with two humorless German 
tourists and a loose cannon of a 
pilot who’s quoted in the au- 
thor’s description of a bloody 
wild-boar hunt to which “he 
brings a staple gun along to ‘sta- 
ple the hounds back together so 
they can finish the chase!’ ” 

The author of the column is 
named Ironlung — which is also 
the name he uses when fronting 
the low-riding metal band Scis- 
sorfight — and the column, a 
fictional endeavor, is titled 
“Ironlung’s Wild America.” I 
love the way Ironlung quotes the 
fictional hovercraft pilot in his 
column: fractionally, as if he had 
been working from the transcript 
of an actual interview that 
proved too winding or long- 
winded to quote in full. The 
tale’s exaggeration — its ampli- 
fication and distortion — is pro- 
claimed right at the beginning, 
established with a wink and a 
nudge. Ironlung gains your con- 
fidence by letting you in on the 
joke at the outset, and so you’re 
inclined to trust both the tale and 
the teller, assured that you are in 
good hands, that he will pull 
your leg but not yank it out of its 
socket. 

The same promise holds true 
for Scissorfight, who always ap- 
pear to have stepped directly 
from some Hell’s Angels version 
of a wilderness-survival camp. A 
physically imposing specimen — 
around six feet tall, bulging 
about the belly, with a beard that 
puts ZZ Top to shame — Iron- 
lung resembles, more than a lit- 
tle, the larger-than-life mountain 
men, pirate captains, and back- 
woods rogues who populate his 
band’s songs. He proclaims am- 
plification and distortion just by 
striding onto the stage; the 
snaking, detuned, intestine-emp- 
tying thud that follows both con- 
firms and refutes your suspi- 
cions. “It’s not rock till you piss 
your pants,” went a chorus to a 
song called “Musk Ox” (off their 
recently released third album, 

New Hampshire, on Tortuga), 
which they played in a December 
1 show at the Middle East. Or at 
least that’s how it seemed to go. 
“It’s not rock till J piss you 
pants,” Ironlung clarified after- 
ward, declining to elaborate fur- 
ther. (In a photo accompanying 
the latest installment of “Iron- 
lung’s Wild America,” he’s fes- 
tooned in another willful deci- 
mation of grammar — a T-shirt 
that says only “I Fucking You.”) 

Scissorfight’s previous albums 
have steered a nebulous course 
through all manner of tall tales 
— some of the band’s own de- 
vising (including their signature 





local hit, “Planet of Ass”), some 
plucked from the rummage bin 
of regional folklore (“The Gib- 
beted Captain Kidd”), some an 
impervious combination of the 
two. Early on, says Andrew 
Schneider, who produced New 
Hampshire, “I saw that Scissor- 
fight were not just a metal band. 
In fact, they were way more 
rock. So my main goal at first 
was to get some ’ZLX [the clas- 
sic-rock station] in there. And 
then the more I worked with 
them, the more I realized that 
not only was it sort of a rock 
thing but that there were ele- 
ments of Frank Zappa in there, 
and elements of the Butthole 
Surfers, there’s all this shit in it. 
And Ironlung knows it: he hams 
it up, but he knows what he’s 
doing. I don’t know if anyone 
else knows it.” 

Thanks in part to Schneider’s 

production, New Hampshire is 
the consummate Scissorfight 
album — bookended by tributes 
to their adopted home state 
(“Granite State Destroyer,” 
which alludes to survivalist com- 
pounds, tax revolt, and, of 
course, the state-license-plate 
slogan; and the closing “Moun- 
tain Man Boogie”), it’s a series 
of postcard-sized snapshots 
from an outlaw state of mind. 
The rhythm section straightens 
out into a Zepplinesque four- 
on-the-floor stomp, the riffs 
maintain a bulging, bron- 
tosauran beefiness without turn- 
ing to mud, and Schneider even 
coaxes the band into the occa- 
sional three-part harmony. On 
“Lamprey River” and “Injection 
Site,” searing slide guitars and 
harmonica and Neil Young’s 
Dead Man reverb conjure a 
more successful version of what 
Clutch attempted on The Ele- 
phant Riders: a bayou-bred 
swamp-boogie blues band, up- 
dated for the late ‘90s. 

“The band originally started 
practicing in the basement of a 
house in Newmarket,” says [ron- 
lung, who grew up in Newton. 
“And I drove every weekend up 
to Portsmouth to practice in this 
meat locker that I couldn’t even 
stand all the way up in. I had a 
real stressful job, but then I’d 
have a license to do whatever | 
wanted all weekend and then 
come back, and that was perfect. 

I went to school up there for five 
years, and after a year of being in 
the band, I moved up to 
Portsmouth for a couple of 
months. And it’s always had for 
me, having grown up in the city, 
this kind of mythos to it. It was 
where the imagination ran wild, 
because there were the woods 
and all this mystery and folklore 
— you’re in the woods, and 
what the fuck is out in the 
woods? If you’re from the city, 
it’s also a place that you think of 
as an ‘other’ — I think of it as 
this sort of Jungian mythic land- 





scape where man is delivered 
into another plane to contem- 


plate . . . whatever. That’s sort of 


the theme of the album.” 


AS A KID growing up in Wey- 
mouth, Robert Williams im- 
mersed himself in the local the- 
ater. He was a founding member 
of the Company Theatre, which 
is now based in Norwell, and he 
performed in the Boston Shake- 
speare Company before taking, 
as he puts it, “a bad turn into 
rock and roll” precipitated by a 
Minor Threat show at the old 
Gallery East. The band he 
formed in high school, Siege, 
recorded a demo in the early 
*80s with Lou Giordano (Nega- 





GRAMMARIAN: “It’s not rock till | piss you pants, 


tive FX, SS Decontrol, Proletari- 
at). Siege played only a handful 
of shows, but the demo became a 
hit in the international tape-trad- 
ing network of underground 
hardcore fanatics and, if you be- 
lieve Napalm Death, was a pri- 
mary influence on the develop- 
ment of the subgenre known as 
grindcore. (The demo, called 
Drop Dead, was re-released by 
Relapse in the mid ’90s; the 
band also appeared on the highly 
collectible compilation Cleansing 
the Bacteria that was released by 
the skate-punk illustrator 
Pushead.) After Siege folded, in 
the early 80s, Williams went on 
to Emerson College, where he 
hosted WERS’s hardcore pro- 
gram Faster Than You, a job he 
took over from Taang! founder 
Curtis Casella. And then he 
dropped out of sight. 

“I guess I can confess I was 
using drugs rather heavily and 
spent a period of time on Cape 
Cod drying out,” he acknowl- 
edges. And it was, of all things, 


entirely different sort of band 
called Nightstick, whom I first 
saw perform on a bill with 
Japanese noise terrors Masonna 
and Merzbow around 1995. 
Williams’s favored description 
for Nightstick, Flipper as fronted 


by Jim Morrison, was not far off 
— if either the Doors or Flipper 


had employed an “interpretive 
dancer” and maracas player 
dressed as a clown who appeared 
to be in the throes of the DT 
shakes. The guitar player 
smashed three guitars in the 
course of what appeared to be 
one long, half-hour song infused 
with protean sludge and a ten- 
dency to radical improvisation. 
“We have a love,” says 


Williams, “for what most people 
would refer to as classic rock. 
When punk rock went into post- 
punk, like around the time of 
Sonic Youth, I started listening 
to the kind of stuff I used to hate 
because everyone else liked it — 
like the Doors and Floyd — and 
that was what led me to explore 
the weirder psychedelic music 
and dig a little deeper — like 
Vanilla Fudge, etc. So it was only 
when punk rock became noisier 
and more psychedelic that I 
began exploring the historic psy- 
chedelic music. Our concept is 
to combine rock music with 
noise. That is our concept and 
our mission, and we have coined 
the phrase ‘psychedelicore.’ I 
feel we’re arriving at something 
completely original, as far as the 
degree and dose and helping of 
noise we channel into quote-un- 
quote rock form.” 

Beginning with 1996’s Blotter, 
Nightstick have released three 
albums for Relapse, despite sev- 
eral setbacks. The original 


weighted mike stand. In an unre- 
lated incident, singer/bassist 
Alex Smith was also briefly in- 
carcerated. 

Nightstick’s most recent 
album, Death to Music, isn’t 
nearly the amusical screed the 
title suggests. Noise, in their 
hands, is a matter of texture, the 
grain of the music suggesting an 
overload of the circuitry em- 
ployed to record it — a subtle 
but economical method of dra- 
matizing a rebellion against the 
constraints of technology and, in 
the process, communicating the 
meltdown heat of the perfor- 
mance itself. Williams’s mantra, 
in conversation, is revolution, an 
attitude extrapolated from his 
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” qualifies Scissorfight’s Ironlung. 


fondness for the Beats and the 
more militant wings of the civil- 
rights and anti-war movements. 
And Nightstick’s noise is of a 
similar vintage: Floyd’s psyche- 
delic expansiveness, the second- 
hand free-jazz approximations of 
the MC5, and the sprawling, 
flexible cacophony of Blue 
Cheer. In Nightstick’s hands all 
this unfurls at a snail’s pace — 
as with the Melvins and Flipper, 
there’s a sense that some heavy- 
machinery vehicle is inching 
down the highway, a sense of 
speed in proportion to sturdy, if 
cumbersome, tonnage. Fu 
Manchu, Nebula, and Monster 
Magnet have capitalized on simi- 
lar reference points, but Night- 
stick’s formulation — given to 
extended conceptual suites, re- 
lentless run-on dirges, and the 
occasional free-form alto-sax 
squall — remains delightfully es- 
oteric. In the midst of recording 
a new album, they'll give a rare 
performance next Monday, De- 
cember 20, at Bill’s Bar. * 
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STEVE MIRARCH 


A REALLY GOOD ROCK SHOW: it’s Rage Against the Machine's fearsome noise that’s bringing out the kids. 


RAGE AGAINST 
THE MACHINE: 
POLITICAL PARTY 


Rage Against the Machine are now a visi- 
ble enough political force that they’re 
drawing picketing members of the Fra- 
ternal Order of Police to every show on 
their tour. A reported 400 FOP members 
protested outside the Centrum at the 
band’s concert a week ago Tuesday. But 
inside it was nothing more or less than a 
rock show. A really good rock show. One 
where you got to express all sorts of non- 
specific aggression in some high-speed 
moshing and feel sanctified by the cause 
of Mumia Abu-Jamal for doing so. 

It’s Rage’s support of Mumia — a 
convicted cop killer on death row — 
that’s bringing out the police. But it’s 
some fearsome noise that’s bringing out 
the kids. Gang Starr’s opening set thud- 
ded along with ear-crushing beats, two 
turntables and several MCs, a lot of 
cheerleading for Rage, and some im- 
promptu civics lessons (“The first con- 
vention for women’s rights was held 
right here in Worcester!”). Then it was 
time for the real noise: Zach de la 
Rocha’s yelping tenor raps over some of 
the most artfully deployed riffage you 
could ask for. Rage riffs build, interlock, 
disengage, coast for a moment or two 
over black silence, then reinflate with a 
whoosh of thundering beats and yet 
more riffs that take off in a whole new, 
high-velocity direction. It’s music con- 
structed from its simplest component 
— the beat — and it makes a great ar- 
gument that what music is about, more 
than anything else, is physics. Obey the 
laws of gravity and the people’s asses 
will follow. That’s been true at least 
since the first day James instructed 
Bootsy to play on the one. 

The Centrum show was great rap- 
metal spectacle. But it wasn’t the high- 
tech kind. Nothing but Rage’s giant 
banner from their new album adorned 
the backstage (“The Battle of Boston” 
replaced the album title The Battle of 
Los Angeles), plus some big red stars on 
black. Between Gang Starr’s set and 
Rage’s, kids from the loge and grand- 
stand rushed down the aisles to the gen- 
eral admission floor, the prime moshing 
territory, and the music from the PA set 
off wild whorls of dancing illuminated 
by occasional panning spotlights. De la 
Rocha kicked high when the music ac- 
celerated. During “Bullet in the Head,” 
he stood bathed in a blood-red glow. 
Guitarist Tom Morello scratched, wah- 
wahed, launched loud whistling rockets 
and bombs, jumped up and down the 
register from peeling screams to guttur- 
al rumbles. And the audience took turns 
reciting Rage’s agit-prop verses, happy 
to free Mumia or simply anticipate the 
next kick of the downbeat. 

— Jon Garelick 


TORI AMOS: 
MODERN POP 


Tori Amos is one of modern rock’s 
hipper personalities. She’s a 
singer/songwriter unafraid to experi- 
ment with sound; a trippy, self-ab- 
sorbed lyricist who wants to reach 
people; a woman unafraid to wonder 
aloud at how to balance her interests 
in being both “a spiritual being and a 
hot pussy,” as she put it in Spin maga- 
zine this year. 

She’s also a talented performer with 
a smoothly soaring, arching voice she 
twists into little baroque spires during 
the course of her songs. For all of this, 
auction bidders paid a minimum of 
$1300 a ticket to see her perform last 
Friday night at the Modern, the tony 
Lansdowne Street club that replaced 
the former rock den Mama Kin. Join- 
ing them was a handful of contest 
winners, press representatives, and 
personalities from WFNX, the 
Phoenix Media Communications 
Group—owned radio station that 
sponsored the event. In total, roughly 
a hundred people were there for an 
hour of Amos performing songs and 
answering questions, to benefit the 
AIDS Action Committee and other 
AIDS-related charities. And the show 
was broadcast live. 

Amos, who is doing a brief series 
of such concerts across the country 
to raise money for AIDS-related 
causes, has rarely performed solo in 
recent years. But she proved an en- 
trancing presence from the moment 
she sidled behind her grand piano 
and began “Concertina,” from her 
new two-CD To Venus and Back (At- 
lantic). She spun its lyrics into climb- 
ing, soprano filigrees, her voice glid- 
ing over the nimbly roiling and loop- 
like melody she tumbled from the 
keyboard. 

Amos was a bit more reserved than 
the bench-straddling pounder she’s 
become with her band, looking and 
acting demure in a purple dress that 
offset her red tresses, which were 
trimmed to the neckline. But all of the 
six songs from various points in her 
’90s career that she performed blend- 
ed her usual mix of sugar and strych- 
nine. Especially the bittersweet “1000 
Oceans,” which floated its images of 
loss, regret, love, and hope on the ris- 
ing and breaking tide of her dreamlike, 
delay-enhanced singing. 


— Ted Drozdowski 


DE LA SOUL AND 
PHAROAHE MONCH: 
SMOKIN’ HIP-HOP 


Former Organized Konfusion rapper 
Pharoahe Monch’s solo debut, Inter- 


nal Affairs (Rawkus), isn’t exactly 
overrated. But it’s gotta be the year’s 
least underrated hip-hop product, a 
decent ear-to-the-street, Army-suit- 
set repositioning (via passable hard- 
core beats, some great tough-guy 
rhyming, and a fairly generic New 
York semi-underground guest list) 
by a guy who was more inspiring 
when his stuff was radio poison. 
Opening for De La Soul at the 
Worcester Palladium last Friday, 
Monch paced the stage in a para- 
chute suit and got over on attitude, 
warning everybody that “You should 
never in your wildest dreams/Shit on 
a nigga who resides in the borough 
of Queens.” But “No Mercy” suf- 
fered without unhinged hardcore 
shouters MOP on hand, and a ver- 
sion of OK’s “Stress” (performed 
minus Monch’s Organized partner, 
Prince Poetry) felt like a perfunctory 
gesture. Nothing brought people to 
their feet like “Simon Says,” a 
crowd-motivational anthem about 
unfunky wallflowers (i.e., Pharoahe 
Monch’s audience from 1990 to 
1998) and how Monch’s “New York 
City gritty committee . . . pities the 
fool,” in the Mr. T sense. Great to 
see a lyricist as talented as Pharoahe 
Monch getting thrown in the mix 
alongside DMX and Jay-Z, but only 
a recovering college-radio-rap 
weirdo would browbeat people to 
“Get the fuck up” and dance... toa 
track with no bass line. Here’s hold- 
ing out for the Swizz Beats mix. 

My whole life changed the day De 
La Soul died — the day their cyni- 
cal/comic masterwork De La Soul Is 
Dead first blessed my Walkman, that 
is — so watching them become tacit 
tobacco-industry shills (at a free 
show sponsored by Salem cigarettes) 
bummed me out worse than the 
knowledge that Q-Tip’s now down 
with Korn. With animated Salem yin- 
yang logos swirling behind them, 
Mase, Posdonous, and Trugoy kicked 
“A Roller Skating Jam Named Satur- 
days” and “Ego Trippin’, Pt. II” for 
the people and plugged their upcom- 
ing triple album, Art Official Intelli- 
gence (which still doesn’t have a re- 
lease date but supposedly features 
Isaac Hayes, AWOL soul queen 
Sade, and Drew Barrymore). But 
mostly, they just dodged an endless 
barrage of glowing green rings — 
Salem reps had wrapped thousands 
of them around the railings of the 
club, making the place look like the 
bachelor pad of Hal Jordan (a/k/a 
Green Lantern), but it took about 10 
seconds for people to start throwing 
‘em around like Frisbees. And aside 
from Biz Markie leading the final 
“Just a Friend” sing-along of the mil- 
lennium, that was as smokin’ as the 


action got. 
— Alex Pappademas 
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Covering the Beatles’ ‘White Album’ 
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the point where it’s less a piece of living 
music to me than a formula, a memorized 
text, territory so familiar that it goes past me 
without my noticing. As an experiment in re- 
opening my ears, I recently made a tape that 
has the weirdest, best, or most distinctive 
cover version I could find of every “White 
Album” song. 

As it turns out, hearing all of The Beatles’ 

compositions separated from the Beatles’ 
performances is pretty 
fascinating. The covers 
started popping up 
right away: shortly 
after the release of the 
“White Album,” soul- 
jazz pianist Ramsey 
Lewis recorded Mother 
Nature’s Son (Verve, 
out of print), which 
was drawn entirely 
from its repertoire. 
(His “Back in the U.S.S.R.” rocks.) But 
even versions that were just exploiting the 
Beatles’ cultural value are sometimes sur- 
prising. I seriously doubt that Ella Fitzgerald 
would have picked up “Savoy Truffle” on 
her own (if she had, she might’ve gotten the 
words right), but when producer Richard 
Perry foisted it on her for 1969’s Ella 
(Reprise), he created a fascinating, if awful, 
artifact. The arrangement brings out the 
swinging subtext of George Harrison’s 
music; hearing Ella and the musicians strug- 
gle with the song’s hairpin swerves also 
makes it clear just how peculiar its rhythms 
and its phrasing are. 

For some artists, covering one of these 
songs was a way of establishing their own 
identity. Harry Nilsson, who spent the better 
part of his career being a Beatle-wanna-be, 
sings “Mother Nature’s Son” so faithfully 
it’s almost pointless; Ambrose Slade, just 
starting out and yet to shorten their name to 
Slade, grope vaguely toward their glam fu- 
ture with the help of “Martha My Dear.” For 
others, it’s a party trick: Kurt Hoffman’s 
Band of Weeds figured out how to play a 
reasonable approximation of “Revolution 9” 
live, bringing out dozens of hooks that the 
original tape collage doesn’t seem it even 
has. Danbert Nobacon of Chumbawamba 
sang “Piggies” on 1990’s Fuck 
EMI compilation, essentially 
to change the last line to 
“clutching forks and knives to 
eat Nobacon.” 

Through it all, the songs are 
unbelievably resilient. “Dear 
Prudence” holds up beautiful- 
ly in a new drum ’n’ bass read- 
ing by DJ Kazimir: as soon as 
the synthesizers start pinging 
out its signature guitar riff, it 
sounds as if it had always 
wanted double-time breaks. 

California performance-art 
pranksters Bren’t Lewiis re- 
duce “Why Don’t We Do It in 
the Road?” to a deadpan 
recitation and some guy bang- 
ing on an extruded aluminum 
sailboat mast, and the joke still 
works the same way. The 
Texas Chainsaw Orchestra’s 
exactly-what-you-think-it-is 
rendition of “Birthday” just 
underlines how many varia- 
tions the song works on its 
simple blues riff. And if 
“Blackbird” can survive Sarah 
Vaughan’s horrifically mis- 
guided 1980 disco-jazz rendi- 
tion with the simple grace of 
its melody intact, it could 
probably survive Armageddon. 


that they’re eccentric and detailed as com- 
positions — but it’s hard to figure out how 
they work unless you’ve got a good guide. 
Fortunately, there’s a great one on the Web. 
For a bit over 10 years, Alan W. Pollack has 
been posting detailed notes on each Beatles 
song to the Usenet newsgroup 
rec.music.beatles, which is archived at 
http://rmb.simplenet.com/public/files/awp/ 
awp.html. (He went through his favorites 
for a while, then started 
working through the entire 
repertoire chronologically; 
at the moment, he’s halfway 
through Abbey Road.) Pol- 
lack breaks down every song 
by tonality, arrangement, 
and overall structure, ana- 
lyzing everything section by 
section with good humor 
and only a little bit of theo- 
ryspeak. Some of what he 
describes might not have made much sense 
to the Beatles themselves, who couldn’t 
read music in the ’60s, but it’s an excellent 
resource for listeners. 

There’s at least one other way to hear the 
Beatles: as performance separated from the 
context of songs. Texas Beatles fan Steve 
Dirkx has released a CD-R called The 
Butcher’s Covers: 22 minutes of music made 
almost entirely from samples of Beatles 
records — or, as he puts it, “I did willfully 
and with no malice aforethought unlawfully 
tamper with the Sacred Recordings of the 
Cherished Tunesmiths.” He’s not the first to 
do this, by any means (more than 20 years 
ago, the Residents weighed in with their 
“Beyond the Valley of a Day in the Life” sin- 
gle, and more recently Big City Orchestra’s 
album Beatlerape covered the same territo- 
ry), but his take on the idea is exceptional 
fun. “Ringo Is George Is Acid,” for instance, 
extracts a breakbeat from “Strawberry 
Fields Forever,” piano from “Lady Madon- 
na,” and guitar from “Revolution” and ends 
up with something that’s just short of an 
original composition. Hearing these too-fa- 
miliar sounds out of their usual context 
blows the dust off them; it’s also a reminder 
of why they’re great, and how they got to be 
so familiar in the first place. 


One reason the Beatles’ STILL FAB: no matter who's covering them, the Beatles’ 
songs attract reinterpreters is songs remain unbelievably resilient. 
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THE BEATLES 
Set. Peppers Lonely 


Hearts Club Band 
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“... he hopeful message of 
‘Sgt. Pepper’—that visionary 
breakthroughs are neces- 
sary to strive for and possi- 
ble to achieve in every 
facet of life-is much more 
urgent now than it was 
twenty years.ago today.” 
—Rolling Stone 





















































PINK FLOYD 
The Dark Side of The Moon 
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“There is a certain 
grandeur here that 
exceeds mere musical 
melodramatics and is 
rarely attempted in rock. 
‘The Dark Side of the 
Moon’ has flash—the true 
flash that comes from the 
excellence of a superb 
performance.” 
—Rolling Stone 
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Same,’ + 8 other hits. 
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Rock-a-bye 








The wham of Sammy 


It’s been decades since Sammy Davis Jr. riled up black 
leaders by pledging his support for Richard Nixon as a 
presidential candidate, but the ghost of the Tricky One 


still haunts the legacy of the Candy Man. 
Within weeks of the release of Yes I Can! 
The Sammy Davis Jr. Story, Rhino’s majes- 
tic four-disc celebration of the wham that 
was Sam, Nixon got a reissue of his own: 
the latest installment of 
his tape rants and raves to 
H.R. Haldeman and John 
Erlichman. 

As the Chicago Tribune 
reported it, the record- 
ing’s hit single has an A- 
side of Nixon going after 
those “little Negro bas- 
tards” and confessing, “I 
have the greatest affection 
for them, but they’re not going to make it 
for 500 years.” On the flip, it’s Nixon con- 
necting a gay-themed All in the Family 
episode to the homo ruin of the Roman 
empire. Sammy was one of those little bas- 
tards, not to mention the Bunkers’ most 
unwanted house guest. The irony, of 
course, is that it was a miscegenation-pan- 
icking Kennedy, not Nixon, who disinvited 
Sammy and his Swedish wife to his inau- 
guration. Nixon let Sammy crash in, of all 
places, the Lincoln bedroom. 

Sammy’s Nixon advocacy: only fueled 
the Uncle Tom accusations he’d been en- 
during since the ’50s. In an essay that ac- 
companies the new box set, Gerald Early 
argues that Sammy was one of the first 
black entertainers who actively sought the 
approval of white audiences on his own 
terms, stripping off as many of the grins 
and shuffles of the minstrel mask as he 
could under the weight of history. His in- 
terracial marriage, his greased-down and 
conked hair, his committed integrationist 
civil-rights work, and his trademark tux- 
and-cigarette Rat Pack dalliances with his 
white pallies put Sammy in a precarious 
position with the black press, which often 
saw him working too hard to please the 
man in the name of racial brotherhood. “I 
was a member of the black race,” Sammy 
wrote in his second autobiography, Why 
Me?, “not the black community.” It’s easy 
to forget all this as you make your way 
through The Sammy Davis Jr. Story be- 
cause it mostly consists of the studio 
Sammy, and on record Sammy was a belt- 
ing showman, not a joke-slinging race 
man. He saved that for his live shows, 
where he reliably got raw with melodra- 
matic, shticky, high-gloss medley 
marathons that were “show business” at its 
wink-and-nod best. 

Midway through disc four we get the en- 
tire Sammy race debate boiled down into 
one extraordinary, irritating, liberating per- 
formance: Sammy doing “Rock-a-Bye Your 
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black man. 





Baby with a Dixie Melody” at the Coconut 
Grove in 1963. Nowhere is Early’s claim 
that Sammy was “The Man Who Linked 
the African-American Minstrel Past with the 
Future of the Corporate Mainstream of. 
Commercial Art” more 
readily audible than in 

Sammy’s rendition of this 

1918 Tin Pan Alley 

mammy song that was a 

number one hit for black- 

face’s giddiest poster boy, 

Al Jolson. In a 1927 

Warner Bros. Vitaphone 

sound experiment (it was 

released as a short called 

“Al Jolson in a Plantation Act”), Jolson sang 

it as he barreled out of a slave cabin. With 

its maternal and mythical Southern home- 

land, “Rock-a-Bye” is a vintage plantation 

fantasy that even quotes from two 19th- 

century Stephen Foster “darky songs”: 

“The Old Folks at Home” and “Old Black 

Joe,” Foster’s degrading Uncle Tom take on 

a shuffling and head-bowed slave. 

On stage at the Coconut Grove, it’s clear 
just how deeply Sammy knows all this. He 
understands that its roots in minstrelsy and 
its racial masquerade are precisely what 
have made “Rock-a-Bye” what he calls 
“the most sung song in America,” a must 
for anyone “in love with the nostalgia of 
show business.” But still, Davis can’t bring 
himself to sing the “A million baby kisses 
I'll deliver/The minute that you sing the 
Swanee River” line in his own voice, so he 
goes into a dead-on Jolson impression and 
does whiteface on blackface: Sammy as 
Jolson as an imaginary black man. 

He sings just four lines of -the song 
straight. The rest is 10 minutes of Vegas 
showroom deconstruction. He interrupts 
verses, goofs on lyrics, then does a string 
of impressions of other entertainers 
singing “Rock-a-Bye” (Nat King Cole, 
Tony Bennett, James Cagney). Not only 
does this alsolve him from having to sing 
“Rock-a-Bye” himself, it also lets him 
break the song into so many vocal pieces 
that its meanings and momentum become 
defused and unrecognizable. 

When Sammy comes back into his own 
voice in the song’s last line, it’s too late. 
He’s performed it without performing it, 
turned a song embedded in pop-culture 
histories of white-on-black racial mimicry 
as old as the nation itself into his own Walk 
of Fame mimic revue. That Sammy went 
down to Dixie with his tongue in his cheek 
the same year as the march on Washington 
doesn’t make his performance any more 
political, just more loaded, more relevant, 
more Sammy. I 
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MAMMY! When Sammy does “Rock-a-Bye,” he’s Sammy as Jolson as an imaginary 
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Vox populi 


ego trip's Book of Rap Lists 
BY ALEX PAPPADEMAS 


The #1 reason most hip-hop books 


suck: they expend way too much energy attempting to justify their 
choice of subject matter. Books about hip-hop tend to read like over 


grown book proposals — writers 
spend so much time defending the 
notion that the music merits intel- 
lectual examination between hard 
covers that they forget to convey 
what excited them about the music 
in the first place, ending up with 
half-assed sociology, post-struc- 
turalist cultural-studies chin music, 
and all that other schmutz stuck be- 
tween their needle and their groove. 
Which is another way of saying that 
if | have to read another essay about 
the semiotic displacement of the 
phallus and the construction of 
black maleness in N.W.A’s Efil4zag- 
gin, I'm gonna go Conquest of the 
Planet of the Apes—shit and lead an 
urban assault on the nearest gradu- 
ate school. 

Enter ego trip. Between 1994 and 
1998, the freaks at this New York 
zine put their collective mack hand 
down on the pulse of cool-music 
culture. The self-described “Arro- 
gant Voice of Musical Truth” be- 
came a bracing tonic for the craven, 
stilted, creatively bankrupt, “hoes- 
to-the-stars discipline known as 


YOU REQUEST. 


hip-hop “journalism”: it covered rap 
(and indie rock, and hardcore, and 
heavy metal) with an unprecedented 
degree of sarcastic fun, insight, and 
authority, adding inestimable value 
to the bathroom-reading time of all 
who encountered it. Obviously, it 
was way too good to last — after 
four years of calling the wack wack, 
alienating record-label suckas, and 
producing the funniest in-house ads 
in publishing history, the crew called 
it a day, griping, “Who wants to 
support a music magazine charac- 
terized by integrity, intelligence, 
humor, and innovation? No one in 
the music industry!” 

Maybe not, but if there was any- 
one on Earth capable of compiling a 
hip-hop tome worth blowing your 
record-buying dollars on, it was ego 
trip’s furious-five editorial board: 
Sacha Jenkins, Elliott Wilson, Brent 
Rollins, Gabriel Alvarez, and Chair- 
man Mao. Like the publication that 
spawned it, ego trip’s Book of Rap 
Lists (St. Martin’s Griffin) takes the 
notion that hip-hop is the most ex- 
citing music of our time — worth 


i'm hooked on zombie fiims. 
My collection desperately needs 
new blood. 


Can you find “King of the 
Zombies” before the next full 
moon? 





writing about, and (more impor- 
tant) worth writing about well — as 
a given. Wilson and company don’t 
have to waste time or words justify- 
ing their love, because the depth and 
the breadth of information and 
opinion presented here make a more 
compelling case for hip-hop’s artis- 
tic validity than a truckload of doc- 
toral theses. 

As you probably surmised from 
the title, this is a book of lists that 
catalogues the hip-hop phenome- 
non in all its frequently irrational 
glory. And I do mean “all” — its 
sheer density of detail recalls the 
similarly exhaustive theme tracmg in 
Chuck Eddy’s The Accidental Evo- 
lution of Rock & Roll, but in struc- 
ture it’s more like the work of 
hyper-literate New York thugs bum- 
rushing David Letterman’s Wahoo 
(Nebraska) home office: con- 
tentious and razor-sharp itemiza- 
tions of the fundamental (the 10 
greatest MCs of all time, with KRS- 
1 edging Rakim for the Sgt. Pepper 
slot), the invaluable (rundowns of 
hip-hop’s greatest singles/albums 


r 


by year), and the 
ridiculous (Kool 
Keith’s favorite places 
to pleasure himself in 
public: “#5. Sbarro”). 

We get lists both in- 
structive, as in “DJ 
Mister Cee Names 
The 10 Best Ways For 
DJs To Get Ass,” and 
spit-out-your-Moet 
hilarious, as in the five 
things the flamboyant 
Southern-rap album- 
cover illustrators at 
Pen & Pixel Graphics 
won't put on an album 
cover: “We wouldn't 
knowingly illustrate 
blowing up some- 
body’s car that be- 
longed to a client’s 
competitor. (But it’s 
happened. Twice.)” 
Lists of the seminal 
moments in rap liner- 
note history (most 
succinct: “Slick Rick 
would like to thank 
Columbia Records and all other 
rappers”) and the worst rap ad copy 
(example: “He’s the East Coast 
Rapper Who Offers Novel Insights 


as a given. 


_Into Teenage Romance And All The 


Latest Developments On The 
Neighborhood Street Corner,” for 
Talking Heads—sampling hip-house 
footnote KC Flight). The names of 
all the Negro League baseball play- 
ers mentioned in the Ultramagnet- 
ics MCs’ classic “The Saga of 
Dandy, the Devil and Day”; the 
names of all the hip-hop “headz” 
pictured on the cover of A Tribe 
Called Quest’s Midnight Marauders. 

If hip-hop were a Star Trek con- 
vention, the ego trip guys would be 
the cats at the back of the hall com- 


ESSENTIAL: 
spawned it, ego trip’s Book of Rap Lists (St. 
Martin’s Griffin) takes the notion that hip-hop 
is the most exciting music of our time 
writing about, and worth writing about well — 
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RAP LISTS 


like the publication that 


worth 


miserating in flawless Klingon. 
Their magazine has enjoyed a Big- 
gie-like life after death at 
www.egotrip.com, where a letter 
from ego trip’s fictional, 40ish, white 
Ebonics-speaking publisher, “Ted 
Bawno,” avows that the mag is 
“alive like Peter Frampton and dark- 
er than Fred Hampton cold lampin’ 
in the Hamptons.” And Rawkus is 
putting out an old-school sound- 
track to complement the book. But 
until the ’zine itself is reanimated, 
there’s only one place to check out 
both a list of six seminal hip-hop al- 
bums that were panned in Rolling 
Stone and many, many pictures of 
rap celebrities hanging out with a 
Biz Markie puppet. 


WE RESPOND. 


Found by Respond.com at 
Videoflicks.com, Inc. 
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Head trips 


Phish’s new Hampton Comes Alive 
BY ROBIN ROTHMAN 





Just before midnight on November 19, 


1998, I picked my buddy up and headed out of NYC toward the Jersey 
Turnpike. I had no tickets, nowhere to stay, no idea where my friends 


were. All | knew was that the Ver- 
mont-based jam band Phish were 
playing a two-night run in Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, November 20 and 21, 
and I had to be there. 

Hampton shows are legendary to 
Phish heads. The spaceship shape of 
Hampton Coliseum is a trippy treat 
in and of itself. And ever since Phish 
first played there in December 
1995, it’s been one of the band’s fa- 
vorite venues, in terms of both the 
sound quality inside the Coliseum 
and the scene outside that inevitably 
accompanies a Phish show. Phish 
also love Deercreek, a summer-tour 
venue in Indiana that has (hands 
down) the best camping but (hands 
down) the biggest pricks for securi- 
ty, and Nassau Coliseum on Long 
Island, which has almost no scene 
but seats so close to the ground and 
security so loose that even without a 
general-admission floor seat you 
can jump down. Hampton, howev- 
er, has it all: general admission, cool 
security, a lively scene, and phe- 
nomenal sound. And when the band 
dig the scene, the show will tend to 


——————————L_____CO 


Think you can handle fame? Start by joining the Cosmic Music Network. Developed by CDNOW, the Cosmic Music Network is the one-stop 
resource for independent musicians. You can post songs electronically - at no cost, with no exclusives — in the Windows Media Audio or 
MP3 formats. CDNOW’s 2.5 million registered users will be able to listen to your music and even buy it at CDNOW. And soon the Network 


will be home to an extensive database of industry contacts, news and other artists. Visit cosmic.cdnow.com to learn more and to sign up. 


WHERE BANDS FIND FANS. AND VICE VERSA. 


reflect that. 

So we hit the road. It was 3 a.m. 
when we stopped to pay a toll at the 
Delaware Bridge, and that’s when 
we heard the noise. It was loud. It 
was hideous. And it was coming 
from my engine. The sun was up by 
the time AAA arrived several hours 
later to tow us back to Morristown, 
where I parked my car. We returned 
to NYC just as Phish were begin- 
ning the first of two shows of a life- 
time back in Virginia. 

People who aren’t into jam bands 
can’t understand what makes 
“heads” shun responsibility and per- 
sonal hygiene to gallivant around 
the country seeing the same damn 
group night after night. And heads 
have a hard time offering an elo- 
quent explanation, falling back on 
something like: “It’s amazing. They 
segue seamlessly from one song to 
another, and they never play the 
same show twice!” Running to the 
stereo with a stack of their favorite 
live recordings obtained by obses- 
sive tape or CD-R trading, they'll 
continue: “See, check this out! Hal- 


nal 


loween ’96. They covered all of the 
Talking Heads’ Remain in Light. 
And here! New Year’s Eve 95...” 

Yeah. Nod, smile, and back slow- 
ly away from the psycho. 

But the truth is that Phish aren’t 
like most bands. If you polled the 
audience of a random Top 40 act, 
there’d be general consensus as to 
what song they’re most looking for- 
ward to hearing. And more than 
likely the artist would play it, be- 
cause most artists tour in support of 
their most recent album, play a lot 
of tunes off that album, and pro- 
mote the single, which is generally 
the song most people paid to hear. 

Phish don’t tour in support of 
their albums. If anything, they 
record in support of their tours. By 
the time an album is released, Phans 
know most, if not all, of the songs 
already from having heard them 
played live. Every album has its own 
identity in the Phish oeuvre: Hoist is 
the mega-produced, guest-musician 
album with the Tower of Power 
horns and Béla Fleck sitting in; Billy 
Breathes is the stripped-down and 









COVER BOYS: Phish open their new Hampton Comes Alive with 
Gary Glitter’s crowd-rousing “Rock ’n’ Roll Part Two” and end with a 


Pe 


hilarious version of Chumbawamba’s “Tubthumping.” 


straightforward album; Story of the 
Ghost is the complex album that 
consists of short but deep-layered 
versions of familiar songs. But Phish 
don’t have hits. Certain Phans hope 
for certain songs — some hope for 
a particular series of songs — but 
there’s rarely any consensus. You 
may be a lawyer in your 30s who 
catches only two shows a year, or a 
dreadlocked twentysomething 
nomad who attempts to deduce 
which songs will be played on a par- 
ticular night — either way Phish 
will hit you with something unex- 
pected. There’s always a dream set 
that has yet to be played, an old tune 
the band might dust off for the first 
time in a decade, or a new song 
waiting to make its debut. Phish his- 
tory is history waiting to happen, 
and diehard tour heads are deter- 
mined to be there when it does. 


It’s like getting booked 
to play to an audience of 2.5 million. 


(Try not to puke.) 


Like most jam-band perfor- 
mances, Phish’s are characterized 
by an aura of experimentation that 
encourages the band to reach be- 
yond the same set list, the same 
dance steps, the same intros and 
solos every night. It’s a tradeoff be- 
tween fans and their favorite groups 
that reflects a conviction on the 
fans’ part that even if a show’s not 
brilliant, it'll still be good. The audi- 
ence will forgive a little sloppiness in 
the interest of watching a band push 
for something more, something 
extra. 

Every so often (and more often 
than you’d expect), Phish find that 
something: extra and play a show 
that shines so brightly, it makes 
other great shows seem like tripe. 
You can get a sense of this from the 
two live CDs Phish have released: 

See PHISH, on page 28 
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PHISH, from page 26 

1995’s A Live One (Elektra) was a representa- 
tive mishmash of tunes from several shows on 
a single tour, and Slip Stitch and Pass (Elek- 
tra) was an unfortunately edited collection 
culled from one killer show in Hamburg on 
March 1, 1997. But the new Hampton Comes 
Alive (Elektra), a six-CD set taken from those 
Hampton shows in 98 — technically tight, 
lighthearted, humorous, and beyond unpre- 
dictable performances — is the one that 
makes the others seem like tripe. 

Packaged in a special box (there are two 
front covers, and the CD sleeves and liner 
notes are little puzzles!), the set may initially 
seem excessive. But it’s neither too large (it’s 
about the size of a two-disc jewel box) nor 
even too long (over five hours). Most impor- 
tant, with Hampton, what they played is what 
you get — two shows completely intact. And 
these particular nights really captured what 
makes Phish worth following, from precise 
musicianship to utter tomfoolery, from artful 
original tunes to off-the-wall covers. 

There’s something great about hearing 
your favorite band cover a familiar song, one 
that gives you insight into what the band’s 
tastes are. And Phish’s are all over the place: 
country, bluegrass, reggae, rock, funk, metal, 
rap, and Zappa. But what’s special about 
Phish is that they’ve trained themselves to per- 
form entire albums note for note, from begin- 
ning to end — albums like Quadrophenia, 
Dark Side of the Moon, and Loaded. At the 
same time, Phish like to have fun with covers, 
and there’s often some element of silliness, 
whether it’s an obviously offkey chorus or for- 
gotten lyrics. 

Hampton offers all of this and more. The 
set begins like a championship game, with 
Gary Glitter’s crowd-rousing “Rock ’n’ Roll 
Part Two,” and ends with a hilarious version 
of Chumbawamba’s “Tubthumping.” When 
Phans say, “You never know what to expect,” 
this is what they mean. Over the two nights, 
bassist Mike Gordon tackles Dylan’s super 
sing-along “Quinn the Eskimo,” and key- 
boardist Page McConnell belts out Hendrix’s 
“Bold As Love” while Trey Anastasio wails 
away on guitar. Anastasio then opens the next 
set rapping an impressive rendition of the 
Beastie Boys’ “Sabotage,” as well as singing 
Stevie Wonder’s “Boogie on Reggae Woman” 
and the Beatles’ “Cry Baby Cry,” which is a 
throwback to Halloween of 1994, when the 
band covered the entire “White Album.” But 
topping it all is a version of Will Smith’s “Get- 
tin’ Jiggy wit It” as sung by drummer Jon 
Fishman, who’s reported to have read the 
lyrics from cue cards, incited wicked arm wav- 
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NO FISH-SHAPED CHOCOLATE-CHIP PANCAKES: some aspects of the Phish 
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ing, and gotten downright “jiggy” with a vac- 
uum cleaner. (That’s right, he plays the un- 
conventional instrument by mouthing the, uh, 
shaft tube of a running vacuum and, um, 
sucking or blowing like a harmonica, chang- 
ing the sound by varying the air intake). 

There are also Phish originals, some of 
which are available on previous studio albums, 
a couple even as live recordings. But every 
gig’s different. Take “Mike’s Song” and 
“Weekapaug Groove,” which form a fairly ac- 
curate microcosm of the larger musical jour- 
ney that is a Phish show. Known together as 
“Mike’s Groove,” the two songs almost al- 
ways go as a pair, sometimes separated by one 
song (as on Slip Stitch and Pass), sometimes 
bookending an entire night, with “Mike’s” 
opening the show and “Weekapaug” closing it 
two sets later. It’s a Phish tradition: when you 
hear the first notes of the danceable jam that is 
“Mike’s Song,” you know you’re going to be 
hearing the bass-poppin’ funk of “Weekapaug 
Groove” — you just never know when. On 
Hampton, the “Mike’s Groove” combo in- 
cludes five other songs that make up the rest 
of an hour-long set. 

There are also a few tunes on Hampton that 
are being officially released for the first time: 
the playful “NICU,” the wacky punk rawker 
“Big Black Furry Creature from Mars,” the 
short, Zappa-esque “Ha Ha Ha,” and “Farm- 
house,” and a “No Woman No Cry” Bob 
Marley ripoff ballad sway-along with instant 
impact. 

One word of warning to those who are used 
to hearing polished live recordings: Phish 
don’t try to cover anything up. What the audi- 
ence heard is what you hear: soundboard 
tweaks, missed beats and all. Phish did not 
perform two nights of immaculate music. But 
that’s the point: Phans don’t follow Phish in 
search of musical perfection — they’re look- 
ing for the adventure of an unpredictable live 
show. And that’s what Hampton Comes Alive 
delivers. This six-CD set won't allow you to 
see the light show, wander the parking lots, or 
taste those amazing fish-shaped chocolate- 
chip pancakes, all of which are part of the 
Phish experience. But it’s the closest any 
audio recording has come to conveying a 
sense of what all the hype is about. I mean, it’s 
amazing. They segue seamlessly from one 
song to another, and they never play the same 
show twice! See, check this out . . . & 


Phish play a New Year's celebration at the 
Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation in 
the Florida Everglades on December 30 and 
$1. Call 954-523-3309 or visit 
www.phish.com. 
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Test | Your Smarts. 









in the recent movie The Insider, 
Al Pacino plays a producer with 
which television news show? 


a. Politically Incorrect 
b. 60 Minutes 
c. Total Request Live 


WEIRD AL YANKOVIC 
Running With. Scissors 












“American Pie,” which Weird Al Yankovic 
recently borrowed for his song “The Saga 
Begins,” was written and performed by 

which artist? 


a. Don McLean 
b. Penny McLean 
c. Phil McLean 















The song “Git Up Git Out,” which Macy Gray 
samples on her own song, “Do Something,” 
was recorded by what band? 


a. Outfield 
b. Outkast 
c. Outlaws 








Hey! Quit looking | at your neighbor's paper! 
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| Correctly answer the three questions above. | DJ SKRIBBLES 
Then send your answers along with your printed name, Traffic Jams 2000 


address, telephone number and e-mail address on a 
| postcard to Sam Goody Music Contest, December Edition, | 
390 Avenue of Americas, New York, NY 10011. 


Or e-mail your completed entry to cnadler@interport.net. 
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Dangerous. Compelling. Heady. Seductive. 
Dark. Addictive. It's Dope, and after one | 
listen you'll be hooked. Think 
Marilyn Manson in a death match 
with Rob Zombie and Slipknot. 
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You can tell a lot about a band by 
who they've toured with. Incubus has 
played with Sugar Ray, Korn, 311 
and Blink 182. They were one 
of the breakout bands on last 
year’s Family Values tour, and 
they’re currently out on tour 
with Primus. 
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Felons & Revolutionaries 


“A giddy...roll through boulevard 
funk, sci-fi hip-hop, and late- 
century R&B.... The beat-jacking, 
genre-mixing, universal folk- 
singer is back!” 
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Looking for the missing link § 
between Daft Punk and 
Timbaland? XX, as in Basement 
Jaxx, marks the spot. “Virtually 
every track creates a new 





subgenre.” 


—Spin 












» —Village Voice 
THE BEST OF RENT 
Highlights From The 
Original Cast Album 


BASEMENT JAXX 
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Midnite Vultures 





The Chemical Brothers gave \ 
themselves away long ago: They | 
are a rock group disguised as an | 
electronica band. This is rightfully 
one of the year’s most critically 
acclaimed albums. Don’t start 


/ “The girls rock out without 
; abandoning their spiritual roots.” 
—Rolling Stone 
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CROON & SWOON - A 
CLASSIC CHRISTMAS, VOL. 2 


Various Artists 





“Like Billie Holiday with beats” is — 
how one DJ described this truly 
unique artist. Featuring her MTV 
& VH1 hit “I Try.” 


MACY GRAY 
On How Life Is 





One entry per individual. All entries. must be received by Wednesday, December 22, 1999. 
All eligible entries with correct answers will automatically be entered to win a Grand Prize 
consisting of a $100 Sam Goody Gift Certificate and a FREE one-year Replay Club 
Membership. Twenty (20) runners-up will each receive a $15 Sam Goody Gift Certificate 
plus a FREE one-year Replay Club Membership. 





Winners will be selected by random drawing from eligible entries with correct answers. 
No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. Offer void in Rhode Island. 


All CDs pictured here ON SALE NOW! 
See your local Sam Goody store for Official Rules. 
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Winner of the Booker Prize for 1999! 
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A special exhibition featuring a wide variety of artwork by alumni, faculty, 
students and staff. Cited as “one of the world’s best sales” by Trave/ 


and Leisure magazine. All net proceeds support student scholarship. 


december 9 - 12, 1999 


@ thursday, december 9, 11 am -6 pm 
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A Division of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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AT THE SOMERVILLE THEATER 
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Tickets are $12 at the box office & ticketmaster 
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The Massachusetts Coalition for the Homeless 
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compilations 


*x*x*xx* BEASTIE BOYS AN- 
THOLOGY: THE SOUNDS OF 
SCIENCE (Grand Royal/Capi- 
tol). One of the best parts of this 
two-CD, 42-track collection can 
be found deep inside the 77-page 
glossy-paged liner-notes booklet, 
where everybody's favorite rap- 
ping Jewish zen master, Adam 
Yauch, wrestles with the Beastie 
Boys’ prankster past in a little mini 
essay about the song “Fight for 
Your Right.” Strategically placed 
opposite a priceless vintage 
photo of Ad-Rock, MCA, and Mike 
D in belligerent party mode, each 
proudly wielding a can or bottle of 
Bud, the document in question is 
Yauch’s disarmingly honest at- 
tempt to account for a legacy he’s 
understandably not too comfort- 
able with. “We decided to include 
this song because it sucks,” he 
jokingly begins before going on to 
explain that the Boys’ big rap- 
metal breakthrough started off as 
a “goof” but turned into a case of 
life imitating artlessness as the 
Beasties “became just what it was 
that we'd set out to make fun of.” 
The moral of the story: “All of the 
sexist macho jerks in the world 
are just pretending cause they're 
caught in a rut, and maybe, at 
some point in the future, when the 
planets line up in a certain way, 
they'll snap out of it.” 

The Beasties, as the career- 
spanning Sounds of Science de- 
tails, snapped out of it. More im- 
portant, they pulled off the attitude 
adjustment without losing their 
artistic edge or cultural relevance 
If anything, they've improved with 
maturity, something rare enough 
in rock and rarer still in rap. 
Sounds of Science loosely yet ef- 
fectively documents the Beasties’ 
evolution from snotty Bud-drinking 
punks to responsible world citi- 
zens with a social agenda, an 
ultra-hip boutique label, and a 
penchant for plugging directly into 
pop Zzeitgeists (from metal-rap to 
Dust Bros. retro-funk to, most re- 
cently, back-to-basics turntablism) 
that rivals ‘70s Bowie. It all tastes 
good, even if it wasn’t always in 
good taste. And it’s all represent- 
ed here in a near perfect balance: 
plenty of hip-hop hits (“Sabotage,” 
“Intergalactic”) plus a few nuggets 
of hardcore (“Beastie Boys,” “Time 
for Livin’ ”); funk-infused spiritual 
outreach (“Bodhisattva Vow”) and 
amusing little in-jokes (“Country 
Mike’s Theme,” a hilarious live 
cover of “Benny and the Jets” with 
a woozy Biz Markie on the mike); 
most of the crucial tracks from 
major Beastie releases as well as 
the non-album tracks that matter, 
like Fatboy Slim’s much improved 
remix of “Body Movin’ ” and the 
single version of “Jimmy James” 
(the one with the Hendrix samples 
intact). Who would have ever 
guessed that the “Fight for Your 
Right” boys had all of that in 
them? 

— Matt Ashare 


**&*x Unwound, A SINGLE HiS- 
TORY (Kill Rock Stars). By Janu- 
ary 1998, Unwound had released 
six consistently brash, unyielding 
records brimming with merits — 
all before any of the trio’s mem- 
bers had turned 30. Despite their 
youth (and in part because of side 
projects), there’s been a two-year 
lull from this once-prolific outfit. 
So to fill the gap, they've rounded 


up seven years’ worth of tracks 
from indie compilations and their 
own seven-inches. 

This is the type of collection 
that is generally aimed at hardcore 
fans, because in indie rock a sin- 
gle, for example, isn’t necessarily 
hit-single material. But A Single 
History boils Unwound down to 
their essence, and that makes it 
the next-best-thing to a new slate. 
The 17 songs here reflect the 
band’s oeuvre, with a focus on 
grinding, heavily rhythmic punk 
tunes with dour titles (“Miserific 
Condition,” a harsh, near-speed- 
metal rant, or the more tuneful, 
Sonic Youth-y “Negated”) and a 
mild case of the experimental 
blues (the atonal horn-and-dub 
excursion “Census”). There’s also 
a dark cover of the Minutemen’s 
“Plight” and a lot of gloom-and- 
doom punk made palatable by the 
band’s ace musicianship and intu- 
itiveness. There’s even a sample- 
and-squall diversion of Vesuvian 
proportions that clocks in at more 
than 10 minutes, with a title that 
encapsulates Unwound’s musical 
and (most likely) existential philos- 
ophy: “The light at the End of the 
Tunnel Is a Train.” 


— Richard Martin 


**x* Pete Townshend, LIVE: A 
BENEFIT FOR MARYVILLE 
ACADEMY (Platinum Entertain- 
ment). To open this two-disc set, 
Pete Townshend finally gets 
around to covering Canned Heat's 
minimalist masterpiece “On the 
Road Again,” a song ideally suited 
to his reedy voice and restless 
disposition. Along with a ram- 
bunctious reading of the old Who 
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the Beastie Boys’ Anthology is in good taste, but 


the kids, there’s a superfluous but 
demographically enhancing ap- 
pearance by Pearl Jam’s Eddie 
Vedder, who joins Townshend for 
“Magic Bus” and “Heart To Hang 
Onto.” And for a good cause, even 
| can take Eddie living out his 
Roger Daltrey fantasies for a few 


minutes. 
— Jonathan Perry 


** Velvet Crush, FREE EX- 
PRESSION (Bobsled). We 
haven’t heard much from power- 
pop outfit Velvet Crush lately, and 
that's unfortunate for fans who like 
to hear the tradition of Byrdsian 
jangle and Big Star's blue-eyed 
soul carried on. On their fourth 
album in almost 10 years, Crush 
primaries Ric Menck and Paul 
Chastain gathered some musical 
friends in their Los Angeles living 
room (they bid adieu to both Prov- 
idence and guitarist Jeffrey Un- 
derhill a few years back). The re- 
sult is a fun romp that swaps the 
ebullience of their earlier work for 
a more worldly but less exciting 
wisdom. 

That said, there is a party 
going on here. Opener “Kill Me 
Now” starts with an energetic 
“Come on!/Whoo!” and is one of a 
handful of tracks with glorious, 
seasoned harmonies. Matthew 
Sweet, with whom the boys regu- 
larly play, joins the fun and also 
helps produce. Although Sweet's 
own albums have a grittier rock 
edge than the Crush’s, his melod- 
ic sensibility has always fallen 
right in line with theirs. The band’s 
interest in country twang (via 
Sweetheart of the Rodeo) resur- 
faces on “Gentle Breeze” and 
“Heaven Knows,” which feature 
pedal-steel master Greg Leisz. 
But with uncomfortably familiar 
songs like “Melody #1” (“Ruby 
Tuesday,” anyone?) and “Things 


BAD BEHAVIOR Il: Left Nut really did do it for the 
nookie — and the cheap drafts. 





chestnut “Anyway, Anyhow, Any- 
where,” it’s a highlight on an 
album that otherwise offers few 
revelations and little in the way of 
a substantive reworking of familiar 
material. 

Then again, that’s really not 
the point of this concert, which 
was recorded live at the Chicago 
House of Blues during a charity 
benefit for Maryville Academy, an 
Ilinois-based care facility for 
abused children. So it’s entirely 
appropriate for Townshend to de- 
liver a comforting set of faithfully 
rendered classics like “Let My 
Love Open the Door” and “Won't 
Get Fooled Again.” The concert 
finds Pete in good (if mellower) 
voice and on good (if mellower) 
electric and acoustic guitar. For 


Get Better” (try “Blackbird” in- 
stead), Free Expression amounts 
to Velvet Crush’s most mature but 
least inspired disc. 

— Lydia Vanderioo 


*** June of 44, IN THE FISH- 
TANK VOL. 6 (Quarterstick/ 
Konkurrent). June of 44 made a 
leap forward with last year’s Four 
Great Points, a charming, melodic 
masterstroke that nailed a happy 
medium between singer/guitarist 
Jeff Mueller’s epic storytelling and 
the band’s tightly wound angular 
rock rhythms. After four full- 
lengths and one EP in four years 
(where they usually favored Slint’s 
jarring dynamics), it was the 
Chicago-based quartet's first truly 
original statement. 


This year’s cohesive jazz-rock 
Anahata (Quarterstick) continued 
the move away from studio self-in- 
dulgence to healthy self-editing, 
and that helped prepare the band 
for the unusual opportunity docu- 
mented on this disc. An invitation 
by the Dutch label Konkurrent to 
participate in its Fishtank series 
gives artists two full days in the 
studio to hammer out 20 to 30 
minutes of music, a process that 
often yields indulgent recordings 
J44 resisted that temptation, how- 
ever, and they deliver some of 
their most refined tracks to date 
On “Generate,” the album’s only 
non-instrumental, Mueller sings 
with. hypnotic repetition, “Clear 
your mind/Simplify/Lose control,” 
and the band follow suit, abandon- 
ing the rhythmic complexity of their 
early albums for the heady 
grooves that punctuated Four 
Great Points. Many of the songs 
rely on simple refrains, whether it’s 
the languid guitar riff of “Henry's 
Revenge” or Fred Erskine’s funk- 
fried bass on the tranquil “Degen- 
erate.” Combine these lows with 
the visceral punch of “Modern 
Hereditary Dance Steps” and 
“Pregenerate” and Vol. 6 packs a 
vital show of intuition and restraint 
that this series often lacks. 

— James Goncalves 


world 


*** 1/2 Cheb Mami, MEL! MELI 
(Mondo Melodia). Algeria's Cheb 
Mami has emerged as the reign- 
ing master of pop rai. Even if he 
can never match the burly, gravi- 
tational forcefulness of Khaled, 
the style’s best-known singer, 
Mami shows with this album that 
he has the most varied stylistic 
vocabulary on the contemporary 
scene. His arrangements feature 
his lithe voice as it flutters and 
soars, never losing focus and clar- 
ity. And his forays into hip-hop, 
reggae, new flamenco, and even 
Afro-Celtic music are not gratu- 
itous. 

In “Parisien du Nord” he uses 
dark melodies and a hip-hop feel 
to address his core audience, 
young second-generation North 
Africans living in France. Rai’s 
overriding theme — the pain of 
“unfortunate love” — is prevalent 
here. But in “Bledi” (“My Country”) 
Mami adapts a Mexican folk 
melody and propulsive flamenco 
rhythms to comment tenderly on 
the ravaging effects of civil war in 
his homeland. Rai’s signature 
sound is a kind of Arabic world 
funk, and the title track is as 
catchy an example of that as 
you'll find. But it’s the surprises — 
like Mami mixing it up with a Scot- 
tish bagpipe on “Azwaw 2” — that 
make this release so memorable. 

— Banning Eyre 


**x Left Nut, EVERYTHING IT 
TAKES TO BE AN ASSHOLE 
(One Way). Lots of Boston bands 
around 1990 were looking to get 
signed or famous. But as far as 
anyone could tell, Left Nut really 
did it for the nookie, not to men- 
tion the cheap drafts. Which usu- 
ally meant they were too busy 
getting blasted to get the details 
right — how many bands would 
spend valuable studio time 
recording a pair of covers (Devo's 
“Mongoloid’ and BTO’s “Takin’ 
Care of Business”) that they 
haven't even learned, much less 
rehearsed? 

This nine-song disc is the 
second Left Nut collection that 
One Way has released this year. 
Since each runs only 20 minutes, 
they probably should have been 
combined into one solid retro- 
spective. But the band were less 
reined-in during the sessions col- 
lected here, so it’s truer to the 
chaos of their live shows. Songs 
are built around obscure in-jokes 
(“Bread on the Fridge”), or the 
need for a good party (“Five-Day 
Weekend”). Along with the afore- 
mentioned covers, it includes 
their one true Boston classic: the 
title song, in which singer Nor- 
man Jabar comes up with some 
inventive ways to call himself a 
jerk (“A slap-happy dipshit, a pic- 
ture-perfect dildo”). The band got 
into hot water more than once by 
dedicating this song to bands 
they were opening for. Dildos 
also figure into “Sex Toys,” a song 
whose pick-up lines are about as 
clumsy as the ones that people 
heard at the Rat when these 
guys played. 

— Brett Milano 
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THURSDAY 

7:30 (2) A Bill Moyers Special: Free 
Speech for Sale. Bill investigates the great 
est danger to democracy since Richard 
Nixon with this look into how corporations 
buy off or simply buy media outlets and thus 
contro! the “truth.” We suspect that it's what 
doesn't get reported that's really scary. Listen 
to Bill. To be repeated on Sunday at 2:15 
a.m. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) Doo Wop 50. Repeated from last 
week. A concert taped at the Benedum Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts in Pittsburgh, and 
featuring reunion performances by the Del- 
Vikings, the Chantels, the Platters, Jimmy 
Beaumont and the Skyliners, the Cadillacs, 
Gene Chandler, the Chantels, the Marcels 
(all the original members), Jerry Butler, 
Speedo Carroll, the Penguins, and more 
This was a two-night concert edited down to 
90 minutes for TV, then expanded back with 
pledge breaks. Even if you love the genre 
(and you should, dammit), 90 minutes of 
closely related performances can make you 
weary. (That much nonstop bluegrass would 
have the same effect.) But some of these oid 
guys still have their chops, and the pick-up 
tribute groups made up of the lead singers of 
once-proud ensembles are more of a treat 
than you'd expect. We had a chance to see 
some of this show on New Hampshire Public 
Television's Channel 11 and the rest on our 
own Channel 44. Channel 44 had Little Wal- 
ter on to help with the pledge-drive shilling, 
and he knew what he was talking about 
enough to keep up a respectable pace. (Can 
you imagine if they'd left the pledge-break 
chatter up to the extemporaneous speaking 
skills and pop-culture mastery of John Kerr?) 
But Channel 11 actually had one of the con- 
cert’s supergroups in the studio (they per- 
formed — live) and one of the concert’s pro- 
ducers providing commentary. And it offered 
better choices of pledge premiums, too. We 
almost called. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Andrew Lloyd Webber's 50th 
Birthday Celebration. What's to celebrate? 
A batch of aimless music with sappy lyrics 
Glenn Close, Antonio Banderas, Donny Os- 
mond, Elaine Paige, Michael Ball, and Sarah 
Brightman get together at the Royal Albert 
Hall to honor the man who soiled the planet 
with the scores to Evita, Cats, and The 
Phantom of the Opera. (Until 11:10 p.m.) 
10:00 (44) The Dave Matthews Band. Re- 
peated from last week. Raspy old Dave and 
the boys in concert in East Rutherford, New 
Jersey. To be repeated on Saturday at 10 
p.m. (Until 11:20 p.m.) 


FRIDAY 

7:30 (2) Frank Patterson: Songs of Inspi- 
ration. They call him the “Tipperary Tenor.” 
Well, some do, anyway. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Holiday at Pops. Keith Lockhart 
and the Poppers welcome Aaron Neville and 
his massive tattoos for a selection of holiday 
hits. Plus, we get Conan O’Brien reading 
“The Night Before Christmas.” (Until 10 p.m.) 


8:00 (25) Cool Runnings (movie). A 1993 
comedy based on the darlings of the 1988 
Winter Olympics — the legendary Jamaican 
bobsled team, which entered the games 
without ever having seen snow. Starring 
Doug E. Doug, Ledén, Malik Yoba, and John 
Candy. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Andrea Bocelli: Sacred Arias. Re- 
peated from last week. Bocelli does his holi- 
day thing. (Until 10:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Ella Fitzgerald: Something To 
Live For. Repeated from last week. The im- 
mortal Ella Fitzgerald recalls her career, plus 
lots of vintage clips from early TV appear- 
ances. (Until 11:10 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 

2:00 (4) Basketball. Michigan State versus 
Arizona, followed by Duke versus Michigan 
(some other Michigan) 

8:00 (2) The Irish Tenors. John McDermott, 
Ronan Tynan, and Anthony Kearns offer an 
ultimately kind-of creepy concert of 
pop/folk/light-classical tunes taken far too se- 
riously (thanks in part to the 60-piece back- 
up orchestra). Taped at the National Concert 
Hall in Dublin. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:00 (4) A Garfield Christmas. Garfield 
blackmails Snoopy after digging up a pack- 
age of easily misinterpreted photos of 
Snoopy with Ruff, the shaggy dog from Den- 
nis the Menace. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 

8:00 (5) Mr. Holland’s Opus (movie). Even 
the best of intentions and the most careful 
casting can’t overcome the sheer length of 
this 1995 heartwarmer about a musician 
whose life is consumed by an early pragmat- 
ic compromise (taking a job teaching high- 
school music). But in the end well, you 
can guess what's going to happen after 
about two minutes. With Jay Thomas, 
Olympia Dukakis, and William T. Macy. (Until 
11 p.m.) 

8:30 (4) Stars on Ice. A November dance- 
driven spectacle that, among its highlights, 
gives us Tara Lipinski skating up a light- 
weight storm to “American Woman.” With 
Scott Hamilton, Kurt Browning, Kristi Yam- 
aguchi, Ilia Kulic, Ekaterina Gordeeva, and 
the rest of the usual suspects. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (2) The Dave Matthews Band. Re- 
peated from Thursday at 10 p.m. 

11:30 (2) Louisiana Rock and Reel: Beau- 
soleil and La Bottine Souriante. This could 
be a worthy event (and certainly a welcome 
relief from Andrea Bocelli). Cajun band 
Beausoleil team up with Canada’s Frenchy- 
trad La Bottine Souriante for a post-expul- 
sion-of-the-Acadians reunion. (Until 1 a.m.) 


Weekly support groups, 
monthly socials & events, 
friends and more, 
but most of all...community! 


SUNDAY 

1:00 (4) Football. The Pats versus the Indi- 
anapolis Colts 

1:00 (25) Football. The New York Giants ver- 
sus the Buffalo Bills. 

4:00 (25) Football. The Atlanta Falcons ver- 
sus the San Francisco 49ers 

2:10 (2) Omnibus: Television’s Golden 
Age. Alistair Cooke looks back to TV's youth 
and Omnibus, the culture-anthology show he 
hosted and helped create back when every- 
thing was black-and-white. The program, un- 
derwritten by the Ford Foundation, ran from 
1952 through 1961 and over that time landed 
on all three networks. Along the way, it show- 
cased an impressive mix of classical and 
contemporary music, dance, and drama. Plus 
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a lot of iconic personalities (on both sides of 
the camera). Cooke recalls the old day and 
hosts clips featuring Leonard Bernstein, 
Gene Kelly, Mickey Mantle, and Ted Kennedy. 
Hume Cronyn narrates. (Until 4 p.m.) 

4:00 (2) Celia Cruz and Friends: A Night of 
Salsa. Tired of having a Ricky Martin Christ- 
mas? Jeez, the guy is everywhere. We sup- 
pose he has to make as much money as he 
can before the world discovers he knows only 
one song. Anyway, this isn’t him. This is Afro- 
Cuban salsa queen Celia Cruz in concert in 
Hartford with Tito Puente, salsa singer La 
India, and the RMM Orchestra under Johnny 
Pacheco. To be repeated on Monday at 8 p.m 
on Channel 44. (Until 6 p.m.) 

7:30 (44) Sarah Brightman in Concert at 
the Royal Albert Halli. Who are we sick of? 
Sarah celebrates herself (and Andrew Lloyd 
Webber) in this Albert Hall show featuring our 
second-favorite PBS superstar, Andrea Bo- 
celli. (Until 8:30 p.m.) 

8:30 (2) Guess What! Channel 2 rewards 
viewers for not rioting during the just-past 
pledge drive by replaying the very specials 
that made watching WGBH so horrible over 
the past few weeks. With luck, we'll get some 
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of the Doo Wop show, but realistically, we're 
expecting a lot more Sarah Brightman, An- 
drea Bocelli, and those creepy Irish tenors 
(Until 1 a.m.) 

8:00 (38) The Muppet Christmas Carol 
(movie). Brian Henson directed this 1992 
adaptation of the Dickens holiday yarn, with 
Michael Caine playing Scrooge to the usual 
collection of ragged rascals. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:30 (44) Guy Lombardo: When We 
Danced. Repeated from last week. Steve 
Allen hosts a tribute to the Royal Canadians 
band leader who became a December 31 
legend long before anyone coined the terms 
First Night and Y2K. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 

9:00 (4) A Season for Miracles (movie). 
More angel stuff, this time with Patty Duke as 
the holiday avatar bringing comfort and joy 
(and the True Meaning of Christmas) to a pair 
of homeless kids and their aunt. The ad for 
this Hallmark Hall of Fame production tells us 
that the dispossessed family find their miracle 
in “a little town called Bethlehem.” Unless the 
kids have plane fare to the Middle East, we 
figure that must mean Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
nia, a little town badly in need of a miracle last 
time we looked. With Carla Gugino, Kathy 
Baker, Lynn Redgrave, David Conrad, and 
Laura Dern. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:30 (44) Michael Crawford in Concert. The 
adoration of Andrew Lloyd Webber continues 
with this concert from the original Phantom 
(Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (44) We Don’t Know Either. WGBX of- 
fers two hours of rehashed fundraising spe- 
cials. (Until 1 a.m.) 

2:15 a.m. (2) A Bill Moyers Special: Free 
Speech for Sale. Repeated from Thursday at 
7:30 p.m 


MONDAY 

8:00 (2) Could Be Anything. Channel 2 con- 
tinues its experiment in non-programming 
with more of your favorite shows from the re- 
cent fundraising period. This may or may not 
be planned in advance, but the 'GBH folks 
certainly don't tell the press what's going to 
be on. So we don't have a whole lot to dis- 
cuss. But, hey, Bocelli rhymes with Teletubbie. 
There’s something to ponder. (Until midnight.) 
8:00 (44) Celia Cruz and Friends: A Night 
of Salsa. Repeated from Sunday at 4 p.m. 
9:00 (5) Football. The Denver Broncos ver- 
sus the Jacksonville Jaguars. 

10:00 (44) Huh? More mystery programming 
(a/k/a Popular Pledge Programs) from our 
local PBS affiliate. (Until midnight.) 


TUESDAY 


7:30 (38) Hockey. The Bruins versus the 
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Pittsburgh Penguins 

9:00 (2) Nova: Cracking the Ice Age. They 
meant “breaking,” but some producer with 
limited cultural literacy changed it. So, what 
caused the Ice Age anyway? Why did it get 
so cold? Why so much snow? And those 
glaciers?! This show investigates a theory 
that the big chill, and the world-climate 
change that caused it, was prompted by the 
same violent collision of continents that 
pushed up the Himalaya. To be repeated on 
Thursday at 9 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 10 
p.m.) 

9:00 (25) The Mariah Carey Holiday Spe- 
cial. Mariah and the True Meaning of Christ- 
mas. (Until 10 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Pennies from Heaven (movie) 
We're sorry, Steve Martin and Bernadette 
Peters are great, but this 1981 Herbert Ross 
tribute to Depression culture is just plain em- 
barrassing. Check it out, you'll be cringing 
and diving for the remote within five minutes. 
Christopher Walken co-stars. (Until 10:50 
p.m.) 

10:00 (2) Frontline: Snitch. A report on how 
the feds use informants to prosecute drug 
cases. (Until 11:30 p.m.) 


WEDNESDAY 

8:00 (4) Children’s Hospital Telethon. The 
annual WBZ fundraiser. It's a nice short 
telethon — no need to lose sleep for this 
good cause. (Until 11 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) Can’t Stop Singing. That's no ex- 
cuse. Try drug therapy. This send-up of that 
most cloying of American musical institu- 
tions, the barbershop quartet, follows the 
antics of several groups at the 60th annual 
convention of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Encouragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing in America (SPEBSQSA — 
or something). (Until 9:30 p.m.) 

8:30 (2) Jessye Norman: A Holiday 
Homecoming. Norman goes home (to Au- 
gusta, Georgia) for a concert of traditional 
holiday hymns, carols, and spirituals at that 
Southern city's First Baptist Church. (Until 
10 p.m.) 

9:30 (44) The Four Freshmen: 50 Years 

Fresh! Not that the four alleged students 

were ever worth much special attention, but 

we fear that this is a reunion show and not 

an anthology of vintage performances. (Until 

10:45 p.m.) 


THURSDAY 

8:30 (2) Basic Black: Food Project. A pro- 
file of an effort that brings kids from the city 
and kids from the ‘burbs together to grow 
food at a farm in Lincoln. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Mystery: Heat of the Sun: Hide in 
Plain Sight, parts one and two. Trevor Eve 
Stars as an exiled Scotland Yarder in colo- 
nial-era Nairobi investigating the death of a 
young African girl. Rich in character and pe- 
riod detail and boasting an unusually solid 
plot. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (44) Nova: Cracking the Ice Age 
Repeated from Tuesday at 9 p.m 


Museum of Fine Arts 


PHARAOHS 
OF THE SUN 


Akhenaten Nefertiti Tutankhamen 


November 14, 1999- 
February 6, 2000 


Enter the world of the pharaohs 
and discover dazzling treasures 
from the lost Egyptian city of 
Amarna 


Tickets on sale now! 
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u< 
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(617) 542-4MFA 


ome a member 


Tree tickets 


NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 


HUMANITIES 


1) 267-9300 
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boston 


@ ALLSTON CINEMA 
214 Harvard Ave 
Please BS 
The Bone Collector 

The Best Man 

@ CHER! (536-2870), 50 Dalton St 
The Green Mile: noon, 4, 8 

End of Days: 12:40, 3:40, 7:20 
Sleepy Hollow: 1, 4:20, 7:40, 10:40 
The Worid Is Not Enough: 12:20 
3:20, 7, 10 

@ COPLEY PLACE (266-1300), 100 
Huntington Ave 

No shows before noon on Sun 
Deuce Bigalow: 10:40 a.m., 11:20 
a.m., 12:10, 12:50, 1:40, 2:20, 3:40 
4:10, 4:40, 5:40, 6:20, 7:20, 7:50 
9:40, 10:20 

The Omega Code: 11:40 a.m., 2:50 
6, 8:30 

Toy Story 2: 10:30 a.m., 11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m., noon, 12:30, 1, 1:30, 2, 
2:30, 3, 3:30, 4, 4:30, 5, 5:30, 6, 6:30, 
7, 7:30, 8, 9, 9:30, 10 

The Bone Collector: 7:10, 10:10 
Anywhere But Here: Fri., Sun.- 
Thurs., 6:10, 8:50 

Dogma: 11:10 a.m., 3:10, 6:40, 9:50 
Pokémon: 10:50 a.m., 1:10, 3:20 
Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat., 7:30 

@ MUSEUM OF SCIENCE, Omni 
Theatre (723-2500), Science Park, 
Boston. Tickets $7.50, $5.50 for ages 
3-11 and seniors; Tues.-Wed. at 7 
p.m. or later, $5, $3 for ages 3-11 and 
seniors 

Please call for times 

Olympic Giory 

Mysteries of Egypt 

Everest 

@ NICKELODEON (424-1500), 606 
Comm. Ave. 

Flawless: 1:45, 4:45, 7:15, 9:50 
American Beauty: 1:30, 4:15, 6:50, 
9:40 

The Messenger: 1:15, 4:30, 8:15 
Being John Malkovich: 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 
10 


@ CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500), Rte 
9 and Hammond St. 

Liberty Heights: noon, 2:30 
7:40, 10:15 

Toy Story 2: 12:30, 1:15, 2:45, 3:30 
5, 5:45, 7:15, 9:20; Fri., Sun.-Thurs 
8 

Being John Malkovich: 1:40, 4:10 
7, 9:20 

Anywhere But Here: 1:30, 4; Fr 
Sun.-Mon., Thurs., 7:30, 10:20; Sat 
10:30; Tues.-Wed., 10:20 
The Sixth Sense: Fri 
10; Sat., 10:30 

Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat., 7:30 
Bicentennial Man: 
Sat., 8 

@ CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 
Cleveland Circie 

Please call for times 

The Green Mile 

Deuce Bigalow 

End of Days 

Sleepy Hollow 

The World Is Not Enough 
American Beauty 

@ COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500), 
290 Harvard St 

The Straight Story: 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 
9:45; Sat.-Sun., 11:45 a.m 

Dogma: 2:30, 5, 10; Sat.-Sun., noon 
Fri.-Sun., Tues.-Thurs., 7:30 


call for times 


5:10, 


Sun.-Thurs 


sneak preview 


cambridge 


@ BRATTLE (876-6837), 40 Brattle 
St., Harvard Sq 

After Life: Fri.-Sat., 7:40; Sat., 2:30 
Wings of Desire: Fri.-Sat., 5, 10 
Holiday: Sv 3:10, 7:30 

Bell, Book and Candle: Sun 
The Magnificent Ambersons: Mon 
5:30. 7:30, 9:30 

Forgotten Silver: Tues., 5, 8 
Keepers of the Frame: Tues 
9:15 

Happy, Texas: Wed., 4, 7:45 
The Dinner Game: Wed., 6, 9:45 
Red Sorghum: Thurs., 7:30 

Taste of Cherry: Thurs., 5:30, 9:30 
@ FRESH POND MALL (661-2900) 
168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

The Green Mile: noon, 1, 4, 5, 8,9 
Deuce Bigalow: 12:50, 3:20, 5:20 
7:40, 10:20 

Toy Story 2: 12:10, 1:10, 2:30, 3:40 
5:10, 6:20, 7:30, 8:50, 10 

End of Days: 12:30, 3:30, 7:10, 9:50 
Flawless: 7, 9:40 

Sleepy Hollow: 12:20, 1:20, 3, 5:30 
6:40, 8:10; 10:30 

The World Is Not Enough: 1:30, 
4:20, 7:20, 10:10 

Pokémon: 12:40, 3:10 

The Bone Collector: 3:50, 9:10 

@ HARVARD SQUARE (864-4580), 
10 Church St 

No shows after 11 on Fri., 
Thurs 

Mansfield Park: 1:30, 4:15, 10:15; 
Fri., Sun.-Thurs., 7:30; Sat., 7:15 

The Insider: 12:30, 4, 8, 11:30 
Being John Malkovich: 1, 3:30, 7, 
10, 12:15 a.m 

Fight Club: 12:45, 3:45; Fri., Sun.- 
Thurs., 6:45, 9:45; Sat., 10:30 
American Beauty: 12:15, 3:15, 6:30, 
9:20 

Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat., 7:30 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: 
midnight ; 

@ KENDALL SQUARE CINE- 
MA (494-9800), One Kendall Sq 

No shows before 1:30 on Fri., Mon.- 
Thurs. 

Liberty Heights: 11:40 a.m., 2:20, 5, 
7:40, 10:15 
Tumbleweeds: 
7:50, 10:05 
Head On: 
7:10, 9:30 
Rosetta: 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:25, 9:45 
Princess Mononoke: noon, 3, 6, 9 
West Beirut: 12:30, 2:55, 5:15, 9:50; 
Fri.-Wed., 7:30 

Dogma: 11:50 a.m., 2:25, 4:50, 7:35, 
10:10 

Boys Don’t Cry: 11:45 a.m., 2:15, 
4:45, 7:20, 9:55 

Run Lola Run: 12:15, 2:10, 4:30, 7, 
9:40 


suburbs 


@ ARLINGTON, Capito! (781-648- 
4340), 204 Mass. Ave 

No shows before 1 on Fri., 
Thurs 

Anywhere But Here: 
2:15, 5:10, 7:25, 9:40 
Happy, Texas: 11:30 a.m 
5:35, 7:35, 9:35 

Music of the Heart: 11:40 a.m., 2:10 
5:05, 7:30, 9:55 

Three Kings: 7:05, 9:20 

The Adventures of Elmo in Grouch- 
land: noon, 1:40, 3:20, 5:30 

The Straight Story: 11:45 a.m., 2,5 
7:15, 9:30 

The Sixth Sense: 11:30 a.m 
3:40, 5:45, 7:50, 10 

@ BEVERLY, Caboi Street Cinema 
(978-927-3677), 286 Cabot St 
American Beauty: Fri.-Sat., 5:30, 8 
Waking Ned Devine: Mon.-Tues., 
5:30, 8 

My Life So Far: Wed.-Thurs., 5:30, 8; 
Wed., 2 


6:30 


Sun.- 


12:50, 3:20, 5:35, 


11:55 a.m., 2:05, 4:40, 


Mon.- 
11:55 a.m., 


1:30, 3:30 


1:35, 


@ BRAINTREE, General Cinema 
(781-848-1070), South Shore Plaza 
The Green Mile: noon, 1, 4, 5, 8, 9 
Deuce Bigalow: noon, 2:15, 4:30 
7:10, 9:30 

Toy Story 2: 12:15, 1:15, 2:45, 3:30 
5:15, 6:30, 7:45, 9:15, 10 
Flawless: 12:45, 3:15; Fr 
Thurs., 7:30, 10; Sat., 10:15 
End of Days: 1:15, 4:15, 7, 9:50 
Sleepy Hollow: 1:30, 4:30, 7:20, 10 
The Worid Is Not Enough: 12:30 
3:30, 6:40, 9:40 

Pokémon: 1:30 

The Bone Collector: 3:45, 6:45, 9:20 
Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat., 7:30 

@ BURLINGTON, General Cinema |- 
X (781-229-9200), Middlesex Turn 
pike, off Rte. 128 Exit 32B 

The Green Mile: noon, 1, 3:45, 5, 8, 
9 

Toy Story 2: 12:40, 1:30, 3, 4, 5:20, 
6:30, 7:45, 10 

Flawless: 1:45, 4:20, 6:55, 9:30 

End of Days: 1:45, 4:35, 7:30, 10:15 
Sleepy Hollow: 2, 4:30, 7:15, 9:40 
The World Is Not Enough: 1, 4, 7, 10 
Anywhere But Here: 12:30, 3, 10:15; 
Fri., Sun.-Thurs., 7:35 

Pokémon: 1:20 

The Bone Collector: 4, 7:05, 9:45 
Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat., 7:30 

@ CLINTON, The Last Strand Cinema 
and Drafthouse (978-365-5500), 58 
High St 

The Sixth Sense: Fri.-Sat., 7, 9:30; 
Sun., 7:15; Tues.-Thurs., 7:30 

@ DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Sony 
Theatres (978-750-9019), 100 Inde- 
pendence Way 

Deuce Bigalow: 11:05 a.m., 12:20, 
1:30, 2:55, 4, 5:25, 6:35, 7:55, 9:05, 
10:25 

The Green Mile: 11:15 a.m., 12:15, 
1:15, 3:15, 4:15, 5:15, 7:15, 6:15, 
9:15 

End of Days: 11:50 a.m., 12:40, 3, 
3:50, 6:15, 7:05, 9:20, 10:30 

Toy Story 2: 11 a.m., 11:35 a.m., 
12:10, 12:45, 1:20, 2, 2:35, 3:10, 
3:45, 4:20, 5, 5:35, 6:10, 6:45, 7:50, 
9, 9:40, 10:15; Fri., Sun.-Thurs., 7:20 
Flawless: 1:10, 4:05, 7, 10:05 
Sleepy Hollow: 11:25 a.m., 12:30, 
2:15, 3:30, 5:20, 6:30, 8:20, 9:30, 
10:15, 10:50 

The World is Not Enough: noon, 1, 
3:05, 4:10, 6:25, 7:25, 9:35, 10:40 
Being John Malkovich: 6:50, 9:55 
Pokémon: 11:20 a.m., 1:45, 4:40 
Anywhere But Here: 3:35, 10:15 
Dogma: 1:40, 4:30, 7:40, 10:35 

The Insider: 8:30 

The Bone Collector: 
Sun.-Thurs., 6:40 
Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat., 7:30 
Bicentennial Man: 
Sat., 7:30 

@ DEDHAM, Community Theatre 
(781-326-1463), 580 High St 

The Iron Giant: 1 

Being John Malkovich: 4:45, 9:15 
The Adventures of Elmo in Grouch- 
land: 12:45 

Music of the Heart: 2:30, 7 

Some Fish Can Fly: 3, 5, 7,9 

@ DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (781-326- 
4955), 950 Providence St 

Please call for times 

The Green Mile 

Deuce Bigalow 

Toy Story 2 

End of Days 

Flawless 

Dogma 

Sleepy Hollow 

The World Is Not Enough 

Pokémon 

The Bone Collector 

@ FRAMINGHAM, General Cinema 
(508-628-4400), 22 Flutie Pass, off 
Worcester Rd., Rte 9 

No shows after 10:30 on Sun.-Thurs. 
The Green Mile: 12:30, 2:30, 3:30, 
4:30, 6:30, 7:30, 8:30, 10:30, 11:20 
Deuce Bigalow: noon, 1:20, 2:20, 
3:40, 5:15, 6:10, 7:40, 8:30, 10, 11 


Sun 


12:35; Fri., 


sneak preview 


OUT OF THIS WORLD Hl: publisher Jimmy Stewart has his hands full with witch Kim 
Novak in Bell, Book and Candle, also at the Brattle. 


OUT OF THIS WORLD I: tra 
Ganz in Wings of Desire, at the Brattle. 





Toy Story 2: 12:30, 1:45, 3, 4:15, 
5:20, 6:45, 8, 9:15, 10 
Flawless: 1:50, 4:30, 
Sun.-Thurs., 7:30 

End of Days: 1, 4, 7, 10 
Sleepy Hollow: noon, 2:40, 5:20, 
8:10, 11 

Anywhere But Here: 1, 3:50; Fri., 
Sun.-Thurs., 6:45, 9:40 

Dogma: 12:50, 3:50, 7:20, 10:20 
Being John Malkovich: 2, 4:50, 
7:40, 10:20 

Pokémon: 12:30, 2:45, 5 

The Insider: 12:45, 4:20, 8:20 

The Bone Collector: 7:20, 10:10 
Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat., 7:30 

Bicentennial Man: sneak preview 
Sat., 7:15 

@ HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema 
(781-749-1400), 65 Main St. 

Three Kings: 7; Sat.-Sun., 4:30 
Flawless: 9:15 

@ LEXINGTON, Flick (781-861- 
6161), 1794 Mass. Ave. 

The World Is Not Enough: 6:45, 
9:30; Sat.-Sun., 12:45, 3:45 
American Beauty: 7, 9:30; Sat.- 
Sun., 3:30 

The Adventures of Elmo in Grouch- 
land: Sat.-Sun., 1 

@ MAYNARD, Fine Arts Theatre 
(978-897-8100), 19-21 Summer St. 
The Green Mile: Fri.-Sat., 6:45, 10; 
Sun.-Thurs., 7:15; Sat., 2; Sun., 
12:45, 4; Thurs., 1:30 

The World Is Not Enough: Fri.-Sat 
7, 9:30; Mon.-Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sat.- 
Sun., 1, 3:30; Sun., 7; Thurs., 1:30, 7 
Pokémon: 7; Sat.-Sun., 1, 3; Thurs 
1:30 

@ NATICK, Sony Theatres (781-237- 
5840), Rte. 9, opposite Shopper's 
World 

Princess Mononoke: 
7:45 

The World Is Not Enough: 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10 

American Beauty: 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:55 

Double Jeopardy: 1:45, 4:45, 7:30, 
10:05 

@ NEWBURYPORT, Screening 
Room (978-462-3456), 82 State St. 
Happy, Texas: Fri.-Sat., 6:40, 9; Sun.- 
Thurs., 7:30; Sat., 4:20; Sun., 5:10 

@ NEWTON, West Newton Cinema 
(964-6060), 1296 Washington St. 

No showings before 1 on Fri., Mon.- 
Thurs. 

Princess Mononoke: 1:20, 4, 6:40, 
9:15 

Run Lola Run: 1:40, 3:30, 7:30 
Train of Life: 5:20, 9:15 

My Life So Far: 2, 7:10 

Buena Vista Social Club: 
a.m., 1:50, 4:20, 6:50, 9:10 
Happy, Texas: 4:20, 9:10 
Flawless: 11:30 a.m., 2, 4:30, 6:50, 
9:15 

The Adventures of Elmo in Grouch- 
land: 11:40 a.m 

The Iron Giant: 11:50 a.m. 

@ QUINCY, Quincy Cinema (773- 
5700), 1585 Hancock St 

Please call for times 

The Green Mile 

Being John Malkovich 

End of Days 

Sleepy Hollow 

The World Is Not Enough 

Pokémon 

Dogma 

The Bone Collector 

American Beauty 

@ RANDOLPH, Showcase Cinema 
(781-963-5600), Rte. 139. 

Please call for times 

The Green Mile 

Deuce Bigalow 

Flawless 

End of Days 

Toy Story 2 

Sleepy Hollow 

The World Is Not Enough 

Pokémon 

Dogma 

The Bone Collector 

Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat. 


10:10; Fri., 


1:30, 4:30 


11:30 


Bicentennial Man: sneak preview 
Sat. 

@ REVERE, Showcase Cinema(781- 
286-1660), Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 
Please call for times. 

The Green Mile 

Deuce Bigalow 

Toy Story 2 

End of Days 

Sleepy Hollow 

The World Is Not Enough 

Pokémon 

Dogma 

The Bone Collector 

Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat. 

@ SALEM, Museum Place Cinemas 
(978-744-3700), Church St. at East 
India Sq. 

Mystery, Alaska: 4:15, 6:50, 9:15; 
Fri.-Sun., 1:30 

Three To Tango: 5, 7:15 

The Thomas Crown Affair: 4:30, 7 
The Adventures of Elmo in Grouch- 
land: Fri.-Sun., 1, 3 

Stir of Echoes: 9:20 

American Pie: 9:30 

Inspector Gadget: Fri.-Sun., 12:45, 
2:40 

@ SOMERVILLE, Sony Theatres 
(628-7000), 35 Middlesex Ave., As- 
sembly Sq. Mall 

Deuce Bigalow: 1:30, 3:40, 5:50, 
8:10, 10:40 

The Green Mile: noon, 1, 4, 5, 8, 9 
Toy Story 2: 11:50 a.m., 12:50, 2:20 
3:20, 4:50, 6:20, 7:20, 9:50 

End of Days: 12:10, 1:20, 3:10, 4:20, 
6:40, 7:50, 9:20, 10:30 

Flawless: 1:10, 4:10, 7:30, 10 

Fight Club: 3, 9:10 

The World Is Not Enough: 12:40 
3:30, 6:50, 10:10 

Sleepy Hollow: 1:40, 4:30, 7, 9:30 
Pokémon: 12:30, 2:50, 5:20 

The Insider: 8:35 

The Bone Collector: 7:40, 10:20 
American Beauty: 12:20, 6:30 
@ SOMERVILLE THEATRE 
5700), 55 Davis Sq. 

My Life So Far: 1:15, 3:15, 5:20, 
7:20, 9:30 

Bringing Out the Dead: 1:30, 4:30, 
7:50, 10:15 

Three Kings: 12:50, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:55 

The Sixth Sense: 1, 3:20, 5:30, 7:45, 
10:10 

The Matrix: Fri., Mon.-Thurs., 1, 
3:45, 10:15; Mon.-Thurs., 7:40 

@ STOUGHTON, Cinema Pub (781- 
344-4566), 807 Washington St 

The Story of Us: Mon.-Tues., 7, 9 

@ WALTHAM, Embassy Cinema 
(781-893-2500), 16 Pine St 

The Insider: 1:20, 4:40, 8 

Being John Malkovich: 1:30, 2:10, 
4, 4:50, 6:40, 7:20, 9:15, 10 

Dogma: 1:40, 4:15, 7, 9:55 

The Straight Story: 2, 4:20, 6:50, 
9:30 

Music of the Heart: 1:50, 7:10 

The Sixth Sense: 4:30, 9:45 

@ WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater 1 & 
2 (781-335-2777), Columbia Sq., 
South Weymouth 

The Thomas Crown Affair: 6:50, 
9:15; Sat.-Sun., 4:15 

Three To Tango: 7:15; Sat.-Sun., 5 
The Adventures of Elmo in Grouch- 
land: Sat.-Sun., 12:45, 2:30 
American Pie: 9:30 

Inspector Gadget: Sat.-Sun., 1, 3 

@ WEYMOUTH, North Weymouth 10 
(781-337-5840), Rte. 3A, Harbor Light 
Mall 

No shows before 3:30 on Fri., Mon.- 
Thurs 

The Green Mile: noon, 3:45, 7:30, 
10:30 

Deuce Bigalow: 12:40, 4, 7:20, 10 
End of Days: 12:45, 4:10, 7:05, 9:45 
Toy Story 2: 10 a.m., 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 2, 3, 4:30, 5:30, 8, 10:15 
Sleepy Hollow: 10:30 a.m., 11:40 
a.m., 1, 2:05, 3:40, 4:20, 6:45, 7:15, 
9:10, 9:40 

The World Is Not Enough: 12:50, 
3:50, 6:40, 6:50, 9:20, 9:50 
Anywhere But Here: 1:05; Fri., Sun.- 


(625- 


peze artist Solveig Dommartin is touched by angel Bruno 


Thurs., 6:30 

Dogma: 3:30, 9:35 

Pokémon: 10:15 a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 
4:45 

The Insider: 7:30 

Anna and the King: sneak preview 
Sat., 6:30 

@ WOBURN, Showcase (781-933- 
5138), Main St., Middlesex Canal 
Park 

Please call for times. 

The Green Mile 

Deuce Bigalow 

End of Days 

Toy Story 2 

Flawless 

Sleepy Hollow 

The World Is Not Enough 

Dogma 

Pokémon 

Being John Malkovich 

The Bone Collector 

The Insider 


film specials 


@ BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536- 
5400, ext. 319), Copley Sq., Boston. 
Unless otherwise noted, all films 
screen in the Rabb Lecture Hall and 
admission is free. 

— “Alfred Hitchcock: The American 
Thrillers”: North. by Northwest 
(1959) screens Mon., 6. 

@ FRENCH LIBRARY AND CUL- 
TURAL CENTER (266-4351), 53 
Marlborough St., Boston. Cine-Cult 
pass required for admission. Passes 
cost $25, $15 for students and are 
valid for five screenings 

— “French New Wave Series”: La 
reine Margot (1994), directed by 
Patrice Chéreau, screens Fri., 8 

— “Un certain regard sur Noél 

Le Pére Noél est une ordure (1982), 
directed by Jean-Marie Poire, screens 
Thurs., 8 

@ HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495- 
4700), Carpenter Center for the Visu- 
al Arts, 24 Quincy St., Cambridge 
Unless otherwise noted, tickets $6, $5 
for seniors and students, free for ages 
8 and under 

— “Farewell Twentieth Century!”: The 
Passing (1991), directed by Bill Viola, 
screens Tues.-Wed., 9 

— “A Curious Cinema: An Errol Mor- 
ris Retrospective’: The Thin Blue 
Line (1988) screens Fri., 7; Sun., 8.A 
Brief History of Time (1991) screens 
Fri.-Sat., 9; Sun., 6. Fast, Cheap & 
Out of Control (1997) screens Sat., 
7 

— “Film Architectures”: Wings of De- 
sire (1987), directed by Wim Wen- 
ders, screens Tues., 6:30. 

— “German Retro-Visions”: Nobody 
Loves Me (1995), directed by Doris 
Dorrie, and Black Rider (1993), di- 
rected by Pepe Danquart, screen 
Mon., 7. Outside Time (1995), direct- 
ed by Andreas Kleinhert, screens 
Mon., 9. 

@ MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267- 
9300, ext. 300), 465 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $7, $6 for students 
and seniors unless otherwise noted. 
— The Emperor’s Shadow (1996), 
directed by Zhou Xiaowen, screens 
Fri., 5:30. Gypsy Heart (1998), di- 
rected by Jocelyn M. Ajami, screens 
Thurs., 6:30 

— “Films of Youssef Chahine”: The 
Land (1970) screens Sat., 3:30 
Alexandria Again and Again (1989) 
screens Thurs., 8 

— “Boston Film Artists’: Once Re- 
moved (1999), directed by Julie Mal- 
lozzi, screens Sat., noon. Pitstop 
(1999), directed by Dennis Lanson, 
screens Fri., 8. Time Capsule: Mes- 
sage in a Bottle (1999), directed by 
Cathleen O'Connell, screens Sat., 
1:45. 

@ SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LI- 
BRARY (268-0180), 646 East Broad- 
way, South Boston. Free. 

— A Christmas Story (1983), direct- 
ed by Bob Clark, screens Thurs., 6. 








**x*xTHE ADVENTURES OF ELMO 
IN GROUCHLAND (1999). Elmo, 
that pilly red urchin with the insatiable 
tickle fetish, is in Grouchlaad 
because his beloved blue blanket 
has flown off into that fetid, garbage- 
strewn netherworld. Obstacles 
abound in the form of greedy villain 
Mandy Patinkin, but Elmo (voiced by 
Kevin Clash), joined by fellow 
Sesame Street denizens Big Bird 
Oscar, and the requisite tuneful 
high-serotonin grown-ups, learns 
much about perseverance, bravery 
and sharing. Gary Halvorson’s inter- 
active film strikes a pleasing balance 
of self-reflexive irreverence (there are 
passing jabs at Starbucks, Doctor 
Zhivago, and Sharon Stone) and 
inspired whimsy that’s shown to best 
advantage in the lesson-laced musi- 
cal numbers. Elmo and his trusty 
blanket, it seems, have everything 
covered. West Newton, Arlington 
Capitol, suburbs 

* xx x AFTER LIFE (1998). On 
paper, the premise of Hirokazu Kore- 
eda’s After Life is both a little tired 
and a little treacly. Arriving at a way 
station between Earth and Heaven 
the newly dead must select one 
memory to take with them before 
they're sent on to their final rest. Yet 
Kore-eda has produced a revelation 
His stroke of genius was to develop 
the script by asking 500 Japanese 
citizens, many of them elderly, to 
share the memory they found most 
profound. Many chose sad or sober- 
ing moments, including wartime 
experiences. Kore-eda weaves docu- 
mentary interviews with his fictional 
script, slowly revealing the handful of 
characters who will fill the center of 
the story. Ultimately, even the 
mechanics of plot don't do justice to 
After Life. There are no angels or 
celestial choirs here, only bureau- 
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MOVIE OF THE WEEK: American Movie (1999). Tired of American independent filmmakers with yuppie bank accounts and film- 


school pedigrees? Meet Mark Borchardt, a Milwaukee high-school dropout with three kids, impossible debts, a drinking problem, and part- 
time jobs as a paperboy and a janitor at a cemetery. He’s also the improbable protagonist of Chris Smith’s marvelous feature documentary 
about a most unlikely moviemaker. Opens next Friday, December 17, at theaters to be announced. 


crats of the otherworld — the guides 
who help the dead choose — facing 
another work week. Blending the 
everyday and the cosmic, Kore-eda 
has made miracles. Brattle. 

ALEXANDRIA, AGAIN & AGAIN 
(1989). This Youssef Chahine effort 
finds the entire Egyptian film industry 
on a hunger strike in support of 
democracy; meanwhile director 
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at 1105 Mass. Ave. 
in Harvard Square 
and pick up a complimentary 
pass for two, to see the 
December 16th screening of 
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STEVE OUDFIELD, FOX-TV 


“A FAST, FUN FROLIC WITH LOTS 
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-Jami Bernarn, NfwW YORK DAILY Ntws 
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Yehia is daydreaming about his 
young actor protégé Amir. Then he 
meets the beautiful Nadia and, as the 
strike ends, decides to make a movie 
with her. Museum of Fine Arts. 

**x*1/2 AMERICAN BEAUTY 
(1999). Sam Mendes’s haunting and 
accomplished debut feature is about 
the rebirth of middle-aged, middle- 
class lost soul Lester Burnham 
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(Kevin Spacey), who narrates the film 
in posthumous voiceover, looking 
back on wife Carolyn (a strident and 
fragile Annette Bening) and unhappy 
daughter Jane (Thora Birch, with 
soulful, accusing eyes). The rebirth 
takes in high-school cheerleader 
Angela (vivid newcomer Mena 
Suvari) and dope dealer Ricky (Wes 
Bentley, like a laconic Christian 
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Slater with spooky presence), who 
buys video equipment with his dope 
money and shoots random moments 
of morbid beauty, including Jane. 
Lester, meanwhile, pumps iron while 
stoned to get buff for Angela, extorts 
a year's severance pay from his soul- 
destroying job, and is mostly amused 
when Carolyn has an affair with a 
real-estate king. Who actually kills 


ice 


BY PHONE: TICKET PRICES 
(617/508) 931-2000 STARTING AT $12.75 
(service charges and handling fees may apply) 
sEmiGasrer, outlets INFO & GROUPS: 
www.ticketmaster.com (617) 624-1000 
FLEETCENTER BOX OFFICE 
Also Appearing: 








DEC. 31 - JAN. 2 Teoncas Arena 


Lester is a mystery, but as he notes 
it’s hard to stay mad when there’s so 
much beauty in the world. Nickelo- 
deon, Harvard Square, Circle, sub- 
urbs. 
**x* ANYWHERE BUT HERE 
(1999). Wayne Wang’s workmanlike 
adaptation of Mona Simpson's ram- 
bling, poignant, poisonous semi-auto- 
Continued on page 42 
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LAUGH-OUT-LOUD FUNNY. BRILLIANT.” 


Jack Mathews, VEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


“A LIVELY, LOVELY FILM. ‘LIBERTY HEIGHTS’ SEEMS TO ENCOMPASS 
ALL THE HUMOR, SADNESS AND WEIRDNESS OF ORDINARY LIFE 
IN AN UTTERLY WINNING WAY. 


“LIBERTY HE! 


Richard Schickel. 77MI 


HTS’ IS ONE FROM THE HEART. THIS IS A MATURE, 


ACCOMPLISHED PIECE OF WORK, BOTH FUNNY AND DEEPLY FELT, 
PERSONAL CINEMA OF THE BEST KIND.” 


Kenneth Turan, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


“LIBERTY HEIGHTS’ OFFERS A DEEPER IMMERSION IN THAT OLD 
Jos FEELING THAN ANY OTHER HOLLYWOOD FILM IN RECENT MEMORY. 
YOU CAN'T HELP BUT DREAM ITS DREAMS.” 


Stephen Holden, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“FUNNY 


AND LOVINGLY 


DETAILED. 


THIS IS NOSTALGIA 
BOTTLED AND AGED 
WITH CARE. WARM 
AND FORGIVING.” 


David Ansen, 
NEWSWEEA 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF ‘DINER, ‘TIN MEN’ AND ‘AVALON.’ 


“THUMBS UP. 
[ LOVED IT! 

A VERY 
RICH MOVIE. 
LOTS OF HUMOR. 
WONDERFUL.” 
Roger Ebert, 


ROGER EBERI 
& THE MOVIES 
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Mike Gioscia & Kurt St. Thomas’ Captive Audience 


BOSTON FILM ARTISTS 


Captive Audience 

Thurs., Dec. 9, at 8 pm 

by Mike Gioscia and Kurt St. Thomas. For 
“Jack the Ripper,” a disc jockey for a rural 
radio station, it seems like it will be just 
another night on the midnight-to-six shift 


Pitstop 

Fri., Dec. 10, at 8 pm 

by Dennis Lanson. A waitress. A murderer. A 
trucker. A cop. A philandering teacher. A 
runaway student. A wronged wife. A suicidal 
Pole. A refugee poet 


Time Capsule: Message 

In a Bottle 

Sat., Dec. 11, at 1:45 pm 

by Cathleen O’Connell. At the end of the 
millennium, as interest in time capsules is 
skyrocketing, this documentary explores 
this fascinating phenomenon 


Once Removed 

Sat., Dec. 11, at 12 noon 

by Julie Maliozzi. Her debut documentary 
tells the story of her trip to China to meet her 
mother's family after a 50-year separation 


For more info: 


Call (617) 369-3770 
or visit www.mta.org/film — 


www liberty-heights.com 


LANDMARK’ 
KENDALL $Q, 
ONE KENDALL $0., CAMBRIDGE 
617-494-9800 


FILMS OF 
YOUSSEF CHAHINE 
Through Dec. 16 


The Sparrow 

Thurs., Dec. 9, at 6 pm 

One of his most controversial films, 

The Sparrow was written by Chahine in 
collaboration with avant-gardist Lofti el-Kholi 


The Land 

Sat., Dec. 11, at 3:30 pm 

Chahine’s classic film is an epic about 
feudalism in rural regions. The Land 
shows why political oppression doesn’t 
necessarily lead to a sense of solidarity 
among the disinherited 


The Emperor's Shadow 

Fri., Dec. 10, at 5:30 pm 

by Zhou Xiaowen. Set in China, in 
210 BC, a sumptuously mounted and 
shot big-budget costume drama. 
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Continued from page 41 
biographical novel about life with a 
headstrong if not wacko mom, won't 
bring back the golden age of Mildred 
Pierce, or even Mommie Dearest. 
But the delicate, devastating pas de 
deux between Susan Sarandon and 
Natalie Portman demonstrates that 
great actresses are still available 
even if Hollywood doesn’t want to 
use them. Sarandon’s Adele August 
a fugitive from a comfortable second 
marriage, is heading for California 
and the fulfillment of her dreams, 
chief among which is movie stardom 
for her 14-year-old daughter 
(Portman), but Ann's fantasy is that 
her deadbeat dad will return, Prince 
Charming-like, and rescue them 
Adele’s optimism verges on shrill 
desperation — her response to fail- 
ure, betrayal, and disappointment is 
to go out for ice cream; and when 
Ann at last connects with her father 
on the phone, he devastates her by 
asking whether her mom put her up 
to calling to ask for money 
Anywhere touches on its characters’ 
pathology, pain, and persistence but 
in the end stiffs them with hugs. 
Copley Place, Chestnut Hill, 
Arlington Capitol, suburbs 


B 
***1/2 BEING JOHN MALKO- 
VICH (1999). Spike Jonze's effer- 
vescent and profound feature debut 
follows the brilliantly byzantine 
screenplay by newcomer Charlie 
Kaufman in its story of puppeteer 
Craig Schwartz (John Cusack), 
who's being bugged by wife Lotte 
(Cameron Diaz) to get a job. Craig 
becomes a file clerk, falls for 
haughty co-worker Maxine 
(Catherine Keener), and discovers a 
portal to John Malkovich's. mind 
behind a file cabinet. He and Maxine 
scheme to sell tickets to John’s 
mind, but then Lotte enters the portal 
and falls in love with Maxine, who 
falls in love with her thinking she’s 
Malkovich — which incites Craig to 
drastic measures in one of the most 
mind-boggling love quadrangles in 
the history of movies. In the later 
going the film labors somewhat with 
contrivance, but it's still one of the 
most philosophically provocative 
screwball comedies ever made 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
** 1/2 BELL, BOOK AND CAN- 
DLE (1958). This is what Kim Novak 
and Jimmy Stewart were reduced to 
after Hitchcock gave the parts they 
should have had in North by 
Northwest to Eva Marie Saint and 
Cary Grant. He’s a publisher who's 
about to marry the wrong girl; she’s 
your everyday witch with a Siamese 
cat named Pyewacket. It's certainly 
no Vertigo, but Novak and Stewart 
make it worth watching; there’s also 
Jack Lemmon, Hermione Gingold, 
and classic TV-genius Ernie Kovacs 
Brattle. 
**xTHE BEST MAN (1999). Written 
and directed by Malcolm D. Lee 
(and co-produced by his cousin, 
Spike), this comedy brings together 
a set of upwardly mobile buppies for 
the marriage of football star Lance to 
the angelic Mia. The wedding week- 
end gets long indeed for guest 
Harper when an advance copy of his 
noyel, a thinly veiled account of the 
loves and lives of his college bud- 
dies, falls into the wrong hands and 
the groom, reading between the 
lines, discovers a long-lost liaison 
between his best man and his bride- 
to-be. Lee’s winning cast (Taye 
Diggs, Nia Long, Morris Chestnut, 
Sanaa Lathan) is dazzlingly attrac- 
tive, but his script burps when it 
needs to fizz. Only Terrence Howard 
as Quentin, the resident cynic, tran- 
scends the material — his sly, bebop 
delivery hints at what a less generic 
better Best Man could be. Allston 
suburbs. 
*x*xTHE BONE COLLECTOR 
(1999). Phillip Noyce’s latest is a 
slick, intermittently effective, occa- 
sionally ghoulish genre thriller that 
squeaks by on the charisma of the 
two leads. We get an hour and a half 
in bed with Denzel Washington, who 
plays a New York detective special- 
izing in forensics who’s now a 
quadriplegic because of an accident 
on the job. From under the sheets 
this paralyzed op conducts an inves- 
tigation to locate a Silence of the 
Lambs-style serial killer, and he’s 
helped by Angelina Jolie’s street- 
smart (and incredibly good-looking) 
policewoman Married with 
Children’s dumbed-down dad, Ed 
O'Neill, co-stars as a cop, and 
Queen Latifah is a bedside nurse 
named Thelma, in obvious homage 
to the performance of Thelma Ritter 
in The Bone Collector's many-times- 
better source, Alfred Hitchcock’s 
Rear Window. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Allston, suburbs 
***xBOYS DON’T CRY (1999). 
From the story of Brandon Teena - 
the young woman who, back in 1993 
passed herself off as a man in rural 
Nebraska for a few reckless, glori- 
ous years before being brutally 
raped and murdered — first-time 
director Kimberly Peirce has fash- 
ianed a harrowing yet often lyrical 
film. For better and worse, Peirce 
considers Brandon Teena a hero — 
a girl who transcended her crummy 
circumstances to make the life she 
wanted and was punished for it 
Aided by a tremendous performance 


by Hilary Swank, Peirce and co- 
screenwriter Andy Bienen depict 
Brandon as Thelma, Louise, and 
James Dean rolled into one — an 
American outlaw fearlessly crossing 
the gender frontier. Brandon's fatal 
mistake is to fall in love with Lana 
Tisdel (Chloé Sevigny), the on-and- 
off girlfriend of one of the cons. And 
the film’s penchant for romanticizing 
Brandon and Lana is both its most 
audacious move and its biggest 
problem. Kendall Square, suburbs. 
** 1/2 A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
TIME (1992). This is Errol Morris’s 
portrait of physicist Stephen 
Hawking and explication of his best- 
selling book of the same name 
Hawking's story is profound and 
tragic, and his speculations about 
the universe are spellbinding. Both 
come across as cold and abstract 
however, and Morris's banal visual 
effects do little to clarify the denser 
aspects of Hawking’s thought 
Harvard Film Archive. 

*1/2 BRINGING OUT THE DEAD 
(1999). Maybe the streets of New 
York City just aren't that mean any- 
more — this new film from Martin 
Scorsese and Paul Schrader lurches 
around as ineffectually as its burnt- 
out hero. Frank Pierce (Nicolas 
Cage, out of his depth since Leaving 
Las Vegas) is an EMT who's been 
working the late shift in Hell’s 
Kitchen for too long. Haunted by 
thcse he hasn't saved, he scours the 
city with a variety of partners (John 
Goodman, Ving Rhames, Tom 
Sizemore), but Scorsese's rendition 
is a listless mix of ER and Lars von 
Trier’'s The Kingdom. And Cage’s 
Frank is no Travis Bickle, though 
there is an underage girl of the street 
named Rose whom he once failed to 
rescue and whose accusing specter 
lurks On every corner. Even less 
convincing is Frank’s relationship 
with Mary (Patricia Arquette), 
Burke's recovering-addict daughter. 
A series of uninspired set pieces 
backed by Cage’s droning voice- 
over narration, Dead careers aim- 
lessly like Frank’s ambulance; the 
lights are on but nobody’s home 
Somerville Theatre, suburbs. 
*x*x*xBUENA VISTA SOCIAL 
CLUB (1999). This documentary 
directed by Wim Wenders and pro- 
duced by guitarist Ry Cooder begins 
with legendary 92-year-old singer 
and_ instrumentalist Compay 
Segundo patrolling the streets of 
Havana for the whereabouts of the 
Buena Vista Social Club, a mem- 
bers-only club in the East Havana 
Hills that produced some of the 
island's greatest and most forgotten 
players. And the film goes on to be 
both a seductive excavation of an 
extraordinary group of musicians 
long buried in the sounds of memory 
and a frayed postcard valentine to 
Havana. The 1998 Buena Vista 
Social Club album went on to sell 
more than a million copies world- 
wide, snag a Grammy, and revive 
the careers of Segundo, Ibrahim 
Ferrer, Eliades Ochoa, Rubén 
Gonzalez, and others. Yet for all of 
Buena Vista's concert footage, the 
film's true center is the graceful com- 
bination of liquid, video snapshots of 
Havana with unassuming excerpts 
from the Ferrer recording sessions 
and often stunning individual por- 
traits of each of the Buena Vista 
musicians. In the end, the music is 
the film’s most enduring character — 
its songs and stories return the 
musicians who bring it to life to their 
rightful place in a history too infre- 
quently told. West Newton, suburbs 


Cc 

* * 1/2 CAGED HEAT (1974). On its 
original release, Jonathan Demme's 
film became an immediate favorite of 
Marxist-leaning cultural theorists 
who detected a left-wing, revolution- 
ary agenda just under the surface of 
this steamy women-in-prison 
exploitation flick: the lumpen gals 
are multicultural, the honky prison 
Officials (including British cult actress 
Barbara Steele, in a wheelchair) are 
insidious behaviorists. But a quarter- 
century later, the genre stuff prevails 
mightily over the Demme deconstuc 
tion of the genre. Comely damsels in 
jail being strip-searched and shower- 
ing so that the audience can peep at 
tits and ass — that's what the movie 
is about. Still, Caged Heat is defi- 
nitely entertaining in a trashy way 
because Demme, years before The 
Silence of the Lambs, is a talented 
filmmaker, Tak Fujimoto is a top-line 
cinematographer, and there’s an 
energetic soundtrack by ex—Velvet 
Undergrounder John Cale, plus an 
unusually fine ensemble of incarcer- 
ated hussies, including rough-and- 
ready blaxploitation actress Juanita 
Brown and the ever-disrobing 
blonde starlet (where is she today?) 
Rainbeaux Smith. Weekend mia- 
nights at the Coolidge Corner. 


D 

DEUCE BIGALOW (1999). Satur- 
day Night Live's Rob Schneider is an 
in-desperate-need-of-money loser 
who's compelled to fill in for a hot 
male gigolo in this comedy from first- 
time director Mike Mitchell. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 

*xTHE DINNER GAME (1998). This 
amazing-grossing movie from writ- 
er/director Francis Veber (La cage 
aux folles) actually rivaled Titanic for 
French box office in 1998 


Handsome publisher Pierre 
Brochant (Thierry Lhermitte, the oft- 
cast Cary Grant of French “boule- 
vard” comedy) is one of a bunch of 
rich Parisians who indulge in base 
frat-guy humor by inviting real-life 
“idiots” to a private supper and then 
laughing at their unsuspecting, boor- 
ish guests. Pierre's “idiot” discovery 
is Frangois (Jacques Villeret), who 
builds miniature bridges and Eiffel 
Towers out of matchsticks and glue 
when Francois comes to Pierre's 
heuse, he mixes up Pierre’s 
estranged wife and ditzy mistress 
and accidentally invites in a tax col- 
lector. Moliére this isn’t: the blue- 
eyed Lhermitte is a lightweight lead- 
ing man, and Villeret is more funny- 
looking than funny. What's more, the 
narrative winds down with the heart- 
rending revelation that the “idiot” 
isn’t really an “idiot,” that goofy 
appearances are deceptive. Brattle. 
*1/2 DOGMA (1999). Basically a 
catechism with comic-book illustra- 
tions and foul language, Kevin 
Smith's controversial film is the 
Miltonic tale of Loki (Matt Damon) 
and Bartleby (Ben Affleck), two for- 
mer avenging angels exiled to Earth 
for questioning the vengeful will of 
God. They see an opportunity for 
salvation when Cardinal Glick (a 
humorless George Carlin) offers a 
plenary indulgence to anyone who 
enters a local church. What the fall- 
en angels don't realize is that by 
doing so they'll unravel all Creation 
To stop them, Metatron (Alan 
Rickman, in the film’s only sem- 
blance of acting), the Voice of God, 
enlists Bethany (Linda Fiorentino), 
Christ's last living descendant and 
an abortion-clinic worker; plus 13th- 
apostle Rufus (Chris Rock) and the 
tiresome team of Jay and Silent Bob 
(Jason Mewes and Kevin Smith) 
There’s much, much more, none of it 
amusing or enlightening — despite 
the sound and fury surrounding its 
release, Dogma doesn't signify any- 
thing beyond the truth of Smith’s 
repeated insistence that he’s not 
much of a filmmaker. Copley Place, 
Kendall Square, Coolidge Corner, 
suburbs. 


E 

**x*xTHE EMPEROR’S SHADOW 
(1996). Veteran Chinese director 
Zhou Xiaowen's film is so unclear in 
its political and artistic point of view 
it was banned and then released by 
the Chinese authorities twice 
Fortunately it squeezed by. Ying 
Zheng (Jiang Wen) has become the 
first emperor of a united China in the 
third century BC, but in order to 
wrest a national anthem from his 
boyhood friend Gao Janli (Ge You) 
a master of the zither-like gu’qin, he 
must conquer his friend’s country, 
enslave his people, behead thou- 
sands, brand, torture, and imprison 
the stubborn musician, and finally 
blind him with horse piss 
Complicating matters is Zheng’s 
flighty, paralyzed daughter Yueyang 
(Xu Qing), who takes a shine to Janli 
when he rapes her and restores her 
ability to walk. That doesn’t sit well 
with Yueyang’s fiancé, the son of 
Zheng's chief general, or her retinue 
of eunuchs, and it sets up a climax 
as gruesome as that of Titus 
Andronicus. Museum of Fine Arts. 
**1/2 END OF DAYS (1999). 
Arnold Schwarzenegger and Kevin 
Smith riding the same rail? You bet 
Like Dogma, End of Days Peter 
Hyams'’s film is about a soul of shak- 
en faith who's reluctantly undertaken 
a mission to prevent the obliteration 
of earthly existence. The Devil 
(Gabriel Byrne) is in town (New York 
City) for the big millennium bash, 
and if he hooks up with the right girl 
at the stroke of midnight, all hell will 
break loose. The woman in question 
(Robin Tunney) unwittingly carries 
the mark of Satan, and only she can 
bear his child — but Arnold 
Schwarzenegger as an ex-cop 
turned security expert keeps stealing 
his date. The film looks great, but 
the plot is flat and uninspiring. What 
keeps things afloat is Gabriel Byrne 
as the pleasure-seeking Devil-in-the- 
flesh: be it bedding a mother-daugh- 
ter combo, punching out a priest, or 
denouncing God as “the biggest 
underachiever in history,” he’s a 
sheer delight. Cheri, Fresh Pond 
Circle, suburbs 


F 

***1/2 FAST, CHEAP & OUT OF 
CONTROL (1997). What do a topi- 
ary gardener, a robot engineer, a 
mole-rat expert, and a lion tamer 
have in common? Errol Morris's 
exhilarating and original new film 
says a lot more about the human 
place in the universe than his pon- 
derous A Brief History of Time 
Interweaving and paralleling the 
lives, work obsessions, and eccen- 
tricities of his four unlikely subjects 
— the arcana of whose trades are 
rapturously photographed as the film 
dances from machines that look like 
insects to animals that act like them, 
from topiary shaped into beasts to 
beasts shaped into a kind of topiary 
— Morris has achieved the cinemat- 
ic equivalent of a Bach fugue 
delightful in its wit and intricacies 
and, in the end, spiritually elevating. 
In its search for the nature and likely 
survival of humanity, Fast, Cheap & 
Out of Control revels in that essence 

Continued on page 44 
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NBC-TV power unequalled 
this year.” 
“MAGICAL a 
ENTERTAINMENT 
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Bob Healy, for the Oscar! 
SNN Patrick Stoner, 
PBS FLICKS 
“A SURE-FIRE OSCAR® 
CONTENDER. Skok * *! 
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pe a, er ma heart-rending 
JEANNE WOLF’S HOLLYWOOD. drama of enormous 
| power and grace?” 
“THE MOST ABC RADIO 
EXTRAORDINARY 
ENTERTAINMENT ; 
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A magical, mystical and IN FILMMAKING! 
moving experience you a ae 
will not soon forget.” 
Paul Wunder, 
VERE RATS “UNDOUBTEDLY 
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“THE BEST MOVIE GREAT FILMS OF 
OF 1999!” THE CENTURY!” 
Patty Spitler, Mark S. Allen, aa 
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of what it is to be human — a sense 
of play. Harvard Film Archive. 
** x FIGHT CLUB (1999). David 
Fincher’s adaptation of Chuck 
Palahniuk'’s sophomoric first novel is 
trashy, sensationalistic, amoral, pre- 
tentious, and bound to outrage those 
who believe that movies corrupt 
society and cause violent behavior 
Edward Norton's unnamed narrator 
is a corporate drone who investi- 
gates accidents for an auto compa- 
ny. When his designer-catalogue- 
furnished apartment blows up mys- 
teriously, he moves in with prankster 
dilettante Tyler Durden (Brad Pitt) 
The pair draw other disenfranchised 
losers into their after-hours bare- 
knuckle bouts, organizing it into 
“Fight Club,” a grassroots movement 
transforming anti-establishment rage 
into self-flagellation that branches 
out into the escalating terrorism of 
‘Project Mayhem,” Tyler's scheme to 
overthrow the civilized worid 
Fincher’s film spars with issues of 
alienation, repression, self-destruc- 
tion, the future of civilization, and the 
nature of the cinema, but these are 
glancing blows — it's all just shadow 
boxing. Harvard Square, suburbs. 

* 1/2 FLAWLESS (1999). Robert De 
Niro sings! — and his rasping, off- 
key efforts are right in tune with this 
discordant mess of clichés, senti- 
ment, and hypocrisy that is Joel 
Schumacher’s follow-up to 83MM. 
When Manhattan security guard 
Walt Koontz (De Niro) suffers a 
stroke, he’s teamed up with drag 
queen Rusty (Philip Seymour 
Hoffman) for singing lessons as part 
of his therapy, and the two slowly 
put aside their mutual antipathy and 
prejudices and _ harmonize. 
Schumacher throws in a stolen- 
money/avenging-mobster subplot 
and touches of Dog Day Afternoon, 
as well as a scattering of coy movie 
allusions, but the only thing that 
keeps the title from being totally iron- 
ic is the performance of Hoffman, 
though his drag act is even worse 
than De Niro’s singing. Nickelodeon, 
Fresh Pond, West Newton, suburbs. 
* *x*1/2 FORGOTTEN SILVER 
(1997). This inspired mockumentary 
comes to us courtesy of New 
Zealand director Peter Jackson 
(Heavenly Creatures). Appearing on 
camera, the beerhall-bellied Jackson 
immodestly claims to have discov- 
ered the missing works of a New 
Zealand silent-film director, Colin 
McKenzie, who rivals D.W. Griffith 
for his astounding artistic output 
The movie is filled up with straight- 
faced pseudo-interviews with stolid 
New Zealanders tracing McKenzie’s 
nonpareil career, in which he discov- 
ered sound and color long before 
their time. There are also. pseudo- 
testaments to McKenzie’s interna- 
tional stature, including talking- 
heads words from movie historian 
Leonard Maltin and Miramax Films 
boss Harvey Weinstein. Forgotten 
Silver climaxes on Jackson’s H. 
Rider Haggard—ike trip into the New 
Zealand deep to uncover the lost 
cine-city constructed by McKenzie 
for his silent masterpiece, New 
Zealand's bombastic answer to 
Griffith's Intolerance. \t's Heart of 
Darkness lite. Brattle. 


G 

THE GREEN MILE (1999). See 
“Trailers,” on page 5. Cheri, Fresh 
Pond, Circle, suburbs. 

***1/2 GYPSY HEART (1998). 
Jocelyn M. Ajami does everything 
right in a compact 40 minutes in her 
excellent video documentary about 
flamenco dancer Omaya Amaya, 
from her proper camera placement 
for lots of exuberant dancing to 
being a back-of-the curtain witness 
to Amaya’s heartbreak: financial 
loss, mental and physical exhaus- 
tion, and extreme damage to her 
marriage. Ajami also shows 
Amaya’s contribution to the cultural 
life of Boston and Cambridge, from 
her spirited dance classes with fla- 
menco amateurs to her dazzling per- 
formance at a community fair in 
Central Square. When toward the 
end of the video Amaya announces 
regretfully that she’s leaving Boston 
to teach in Arizona, you'll surely feel 
a pang of loss. Bells in the rafters for 
this sensuous Esmeralda! Museum 
of Fine Arts 
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* x HAPPY, TEXAS (1999). This 
American independent directed and 
co-written by first-timer Mark Hisley 
starts off as a zany, lunatic farce 

three prisoners stuck together on a 
chain gang, one of them a mass 
murderer — and tums slowly into a 
bland, middle-of-the-road romantic 
comedy. The best part is the stupid 
stuff early on, when two of the con- 
victs escape in a van and assume 
the identities of the van owners: a 
gay couple who travel through the 
Deep South putting on children’s 
beauty pageants. There’s real come- 
dy-team potential with Jeremy 
Northam and Steve Zahn as a kind 
of oily Dean Martin/Anglo Cheech 
Marin duo who hang out in small- 
town Texas waiting for a chance to 
rob the local bank. But both are soon 
enmeshed in amour (Ally Walker, 
Illeana Douglas), whereupon the 
laughs deplete. And only the most 
Straitlaced audience will find much 
humor in the coming-out of a local 


cop (William H. Macy) and his unre- 
quited love for Northam. Brattle, 
West Newton, Arlington Capitol, sub- 
urbs 

* x HEAD ON (1999). Based on 
Christos Tsiolkas’s novel Loaded, 
Ana Kokkinos’s film depicts 24 hours 
in Ari's life: at home with his Greek 
family (brawling with his father, 
dancing to traditional music with his 
mother, reclaiming his vibrator from 
his sister) and navigating the dark- 
ened comers of Melbourne (snorting 
speed, sniffing amyl, picking up 
sailors). Ari wants to break loose 
from the claustrophobia of both his 
Greek heritage and the closet 
Problem is, he doesn’t know how 
As the film juxtaposes his own iden 
tity crisis with an immigrant-filled 
Melbourne where “everybody hates 
everybody else,” we see him acting 
out on his frustrations by grappling in 
alley ways with repulsive men or 
clumsily ‘and ineffectually trying to 
protect his sister from the advances 
of her Lebanese boyfriend. Like 
Trainspotting, Head On is a powertul 
rush of chaotic camera work and vis- 
ceral images depicting a man’s 
quest for selfhood in a world that's 
dragging him down from all sides 
But here there’s no resolution to 
“choose life” at the end. Kendall 
Square, suburbs 

* x x HOLIDAY (1938). Katharine 
Hepburn is a society gal with her eye 
on her sister's fiancé, Cary Grant 
The nonconformist theme is a little 
obvious: Hepburn’s family are all 
stuffed shirts, and they're about to 
initiate Grant into the club. But you 
can't go wrong with the. two stars 
Directed by George Cukor. Brattle 
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*&**1/2 THE INSIDER (1999). In 
this Michael Mann film based on a 
true story, Brown & Williamson vice- 
president Jeffrey Wigand (Russell 
Crowe) finds himself without a job 
when he balks at measures that 
would augment the addictiveness of 
cigarettes. Maverick 60 Minutes pro- 
ducer Lowell Bergman (Al Pacino) 
seeks him out, and eventually 
Wigand tells all he knows to Mike 
Wallace (a devastatingly accurate 
portrayal by Christopher Plummer) 
on tape, initiating a Kafkaesque slide 
that ends with his life in shambles, 
the reputation of CBS tamished, and 
Big Tobacco coughing up $246 bil- 
lion to 50 states in lawsuits. Most of 
the action consists of people talking 
on cell phones or looking up infor- 
mation in the Yellow Pages — as 
revelatory investigations go, this is 
no All the President's Men. What 
Mann accomplishes is more akin to 
Francis Coppola’s masterpiece The 
Conversation: it’s a claustrophobic 
case study of insiders appalled by 
the moral implications of their com- 
fort and privilege, and of what awaits 
them when they become outsiders. 
Harvard Square, suburbs. 

* *x x THE IRON GIANT (1999). 
Based on a children’s book written 
by the late poet Ted Hughes, and 
set in a genially animated Maine 
autumn countryside of 1957, Brad 
Bird’s film finds Hogarth (voiced by 
Eli Marienthal) disobeying mother 
Annie (Jennifer Aniston) and wan- 
dering out into the night to discover 
a giant robot (Vin Diesel) from outer 
space. Actually the big guy is just a 
kid himself, chomping on metal as if 
it were junk food, and Hogarth 
decides to hide his new friend with 
the help of village hipster Dean 
(Harry Connick Jr.) until he can think 
of a way to introduce him without 
causing a panic. A self-conscious, 
somewhat anachronistic version of 
the conflict between national inno- 
cence and Cold War paranoia dra- 
matized in movies from The Day the 
Earth Stood Still to E.T., The Iron 
Giant is also a magical evocation of 
a special time in history and a time 
in everybody's life when the dream 
and the nightmare quotients are 
equally high. West Newton, suburbs. 
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* *x x KEEPERS OF THE FRAME 
(1999). As the disparate talking 
heads (Leonard Maltin, Debbie 
Reynolds, Alan Alda, Stan 
Brakhage) point out in Mark 
McLaughlin’s wry documentary 
about film preservation, the feeling 
that film is immortal is as illusory as 
the medium itself. From the com 

bustible nitrate of early film stock to 
the fading color dye of Technicolor 

not much of the dominant art form of 
the 20th century, and its greatest 
historical record, will survive into the 
next millennium unless the painstak- 
ing efforts of dedicated organizations 
like the American Film Institute and 
the Library of Congress are support- 
ed and extended. Fortunately, the 
makers of this film realize that peo- 
ple prefer entertainment to preach- 
ing, and Frame captures much of 
the magic and beauty of more than 
100 years of cinema in snippets 
ranging from The Great Train 
Robbery to home movies from the 
‘60s. It also demonstrates a subtle 
wit when the effects of celluloid dis- 
integration are shown in afflicted 
footage from Meet John Doe — the 
scene, yes, in which Gary Cooper is 
cut off from speaking his piece on 
the radio. Not only does Frame 
make a cogent case for preserva- 
tion, it is itself an example of what's 
worth preserving. Brattle. 
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* * «1/2 THE LAND (1969). This 
Youssef Chahine film is set in a 
small village in 1933. The govern- 
ment has cut the town’s irrigation 
quota in half; hard on the heels of 
this disaster comes the announce- 
ment that a new road will be built, 
which means that farmers’ lands will 
be expropriated. With mounting ten- 
sion, the film follows the conflicting 
reactions of the townspeople to 
these crises. If Cairo Station is remi- 
niscent of Fritz Lang, the interweav 
ing of characters, points of view, and 
plot strands here recalls the large- 
canvas works of another great clas- 
sicist, Otto Preminger. Infused with a 
bracing sense of warm nights and 
the cooiness of water, The Land has 
an almost subliminal visual beauty 
that never gets in the way of its nar- 
rative drive; Chahine’s mixture of the 
understated and the confrontational 
could be a lesson to any director 
who wants to use entertainment to 
enlighten. Museum of Fine Arts 

LIBERTY HEIGHTS (1999). See 
“Trailers,” on page 5. Kendall 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs 
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* *&* THE MAGNIFICENT 
AMBERSONS (1942). Orson 
Welles's beautiful study of the down 
fall of a proud family and the simulta- 
neous rise of industrial society is 
graced by imaginative camerawork 
compelling performances, and brisk 
and breathtaking storytelling. All this 
despite being viciously cut by the 
studio. What survives of this adapta- 
tion of the Booth Tarkington novel is 
the tale of the comeuppance of 
George Amberson Minafer (played 
with consummate callowness by Tim 
Holt). He’s the scion of the magnifi- 
cent Midwest family of the title who 

through his own arrogant blind- 

ness and the blind forces of eco- 
nomics and history — succumbs to 
the tragedy of insignificance. With a 
superb cast including Joseph 
Cotten, Dolores Costello, and Agnes 
Moorehead. Brattle 
* & * MANSFIELD PARK (1999). 
Patricia Rozema’s spirited but 
flawed, adaptation of Jane Austen’s 
lightly regarded novel offers 
glimpses into working-class squalor, 
marital infidelity, and the heart of 
darkness of the slave trade, plus a 
subtext of patriarchal tyranny 
Heroine Fanny Price (Frances 
O'Connor) is taken up by her rich 
aunt and uncle, Lady (Lindsay 
Duncan, who also plays Fanny’s 
mother) and Sir Thomas Bertram (a 
chilling Harold Pinter) and falls for 
her sensitive cousin Edmund (Jonny 
Lee Miller) at the title estate, even as 
she’s being courted by cad Henry 
Crawford (Alessandro Nivola) 
Rozema’s specifying of the horrors 
of Sir Thomas’s West Indian estate 
and their parallel! with the treatment 
of women at Mansfield Park is 
insightful (if heavyhanded); but the 
way she makes her heroine a '90s 
PC mouthpiece is not acceptabie, 
and neither is her confuting the 
meek but unyielding point of view of 
Fanny with the irony of the author. 
Such misjudgments undermine what 
is otherwise an ingenious and eco- 
nomical adaptation of a sprawling 
and ambiguous novel. Harvard 
Square. 
**1/2 THE MATRIX (1999). This 
feverish sci-fi thriller from Larry and 
Andy Wachowski combusts on the 
idea that mankind's perceived reality 
is in truth a virtual veil controlled by 
a higher, undetected dark force — 
we might believe it’s the prosperous 
1990s, but we’re actually enslaved 
as a sheepish energy source on a 
barren Earth nearly a century later. 
It's through a creepy, digital 
Caesarean that computer nerd Neo 
(Keanu Reeves) is birthed into the 
resistance by Laurence Fishburne’s 
charismatic Morpheus, who believes 
the Gber-hack is “the one” to master 
“the matrix” and free man’s mind. 
The performances here are notewor- 
thy, but the real stars of The Matrix 
are the Wachowski brothers and 
their slick, gothic future world, where 
hip. black garb is paramount, cyber 
combat is a death-defying thrill ride, 
and an individual can become an 
instant martial-arts expert simply by 
downloading a program to his or her 
cerebral cortex. Somerville Theatre 
suburbs. 

* THE MESSENGER: THE STORY 
OF JOAN OF ARC (1999). This lat 
est from Fifth Element director Luc 
Besson once again finds Milla 
Jovovich intent on saving the world 

- or France, anyway. What she 
can't rescue, however, is this ill-con- 
ceived epic. As the 15th-century butt 
kicker who led the French army to 
victory at Orléans, only to be later 
burned at the stake, the armor-clad 
Jovovich does little more than 
scream at the troops, her aquama- 
rine eyes bulging as she waves her 
sword around .. . and around... 
and around. The rest of the turgid 
two hours altemates between limb- 
lopping bloodbaths and regal sub- 
terfuge involving a twitchy John 
Malkovich and a headwear- 
bedecked Faye Dunaway. Just as it 
seems the virgin warrior will never 
take to the stake, Dustin Hoffman 
shuffles forth as the personification 
of her conscience. Enduring this 
movie: now thafs martyrdom. 














Nickelodeon, suburbs 
* *1/2 MUSIC OF THE HEART 
(1999). Wes Craven of Nightmare 
on Elm Street fame makes his first 
foray into the terrifying realm of tear- 
jerkers with the help of a resonant 
true story (the subject of the 1996 
Oscar-winning documentary Small 
Wonders) and Meryl Streep. She’s 
chirpy, snappy, vulnerable, and a 
wise-ass as Roberta Guaspari, a 
single mother of two who gets to 
teach violin in a Harlem public 
school. After 10 years of self-doubt 
a non-committal boyfriend (Aidan 
Quinn), a captious mother (Cloris 
Leachman), outraged parents, skin 
flint bureaucrats, and recalcitrant 
pupils, she puts together a public 
school program responsible for 
exposing thousands of inner-city 
kids to the violin. The most con- 
tentious family here seems to be 
Guaspari's own, and (Craven 
reborn?) drugs and guns don’t seem 
to exist. However, Craven appears 
awkward without special effects; the 
surefire climactic “Fiddlefest,” in 
which Isaac Stern and Itzhak 
Perlman join Guaspari’s students on 
the Carnegie Hall stage, is down- 
right stodgy. Audience-pleasing 
Music certainly is, but it’s another 
question whether it comes from the 
heart or directly from the tearducts 

Arlington Capitol, suburbs 

* x x MY LIFE SO FAR (1999). 
Hugh Hudson's adaptation of British 
television executive Denis Forman’s 
memoir (originally titled Son of 
Adam) enlightens and entertains as 
long as it adheres to the casual 
inchoate, eccentric spirit suggested 
by its title. Here Forman has been 
rechristened Fraser Pettigrew 
(Robert Norman), the scion of 
Kiloran House, where he grows up 
in a post-World War | Scottish 
Elysium with his grandmother 
Gamma (Rosemary Harris), his 
mother, Moira (Mary Elizabeth 
Mastrantonio), and his beloved 
eccentric father, Edward (Colin 
Firth), who has turned the estate 
into the world’s only supplier of 
sphagnum moss. Then Fraser's 
dapper millionaire uncle Morris 
(Malcolm McDowell) shows up with 
his young French bride, Héloise 
(Irene Jacob). Ostensibly told from 
Fraser's point of view, this morality 
tale of desire, propriety, covetous- 
ness, and hypocrisy is most telling 
when Hudson keeps it at a distance, 
allowing Norman’s carrot-topped 
curiosity and insouciance to take 
charge. West Newton, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 
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***xNOBODY LOVES ME (1995). 
Doris Dérrie’s funniest and most 
accomplished effort yet is about the 
woefully named Fanny Fink (dark 
haired pixie Maria Schrader), a sin- 
gle, nearing-30 gate-security person 
at the Cologne airport who's told by 
fortune teller Orfeo de Altamar 
(Pierre Sanoussi-Bliss) that the love 
of her life is Lothar Sticker (Michael 
von Au), the neurotic, wimpy, ruth 
less building manager who's secret 
ly plotting to evict all the tenants in 
Fanny's apartment building 
Through ploys ranging from automo 
bile accidents to stowing away in the 
trunk of a car, Fanny manages to 
get Lothar into bed, only to learn 
that his Armani suit and endearing 
ineptitude conceal the soul of a 
crass and grasping exploiter. In 
short, the soul of contemporary 
German society at its worst. But 
there's more here than easy laughs 
and political points. Harvard Film 
Archive 
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* * x ONCE REMOVED (1999). 
Julie Mallozzi, a filmmaking student 
at Harvard's Carpenter Center, grew 
up in Ohio, the daughter of an 
Italian-American father and a first- 
generation Chinese mother. Several 
years ago, she went on a filmic jour- 
ney to find her mother's relatives in 
China; this is her informal, ingratiat- 
ingly unpretentious recording of that 
trip, moving relative to relative 
uncovering humor and warmth, as 
well as the higher education that 
made these people targets during 
Mao’s Cultural Revolution. (One dig- 
nified relative didn’t even make it to 
be a Maoist victim: he was beaten to 
death by the Nationalists.) Perhaps 
for her next movie Mallozzi will trav 
el to Italy and document her father's 
family, so the two films can be 
shown back to back. Museum of 
Fine Arts 
OUTSIDE TIME (1995). Set in 
Brandenburg after the reunification 
of East and West Germany 
Andreas Kleinhert's film is about a 
young woman who finds a Russian 
soldier hiding in a deserted barracks 
and falls in love, then takes him to 
meet her mother. Harvard Film 
Archive 


Bp 
THE PASSING (1991). Bill Viola's 
black-and-white film is described as 
“a personal exploration of altered 
time and space,” with Viola traveling 
“the terrains of the conscious and 
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the subconscious while exploring 
the desert landscapes of the 
Southwest.” Harvard Film Archive 
PITSTOP (1999). Dennis Lanson’s 
film describes 24 hours in the lives 
of nine travelers who cross paths at 
a gas-food-and-lodging stop along a 
California interstate: “A waitress. A 
murderer. A trucker. A cop. A philan- 
dering teacher. A runaway student 
A wronged wife. A suicidal Pole. A 
refugee poet.” See “Film Culture 
on page 4. Museum of Fine Arts 
* *1/2 POKEMON: THE FIRST 
MOVIE (1999). The cute, cuddly 
creatures from the Nintendo game 
get the big-screen treatment as kid 
trio Ash, Misty, and Brock are invited 
to a mysterious island to partake in 
a Pokémon-trainer contest. The 
island is controlled by a maniacal 
Uber-Poke — cloned and genetically 
enhanced from a telepathic cat 
who wants to take over the world 
and destroy mankind in the process 
The animation is crisp, and the plot 
moves along at a Saturday-morning 
pace, ideal for children. The main 
feature is preceded by the less 
engaging Pokémon Vacation, a 
series of googly vignettes laced with 
insipid Pokémon banter and trippy 
imagery. Oh, and Warner Bros. and 
Nintendo shamelessly commandeer 
the programming seams for some 
hardcore ad placement. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, suburbs 
**xxPRINCESS MONONOKE 
(1997). Acclaimed animator Hayao 
Miyazaki’s heart-stopping art direc 
tion helped his medieval myth of 
chivalry and environmental activism 
break Japanese box-office records 
The translation-into-English by Neil 
Gaiman is nicely voiced by the likes 
of Claire Danes, Gillian Anderson 
and Billy Bob Thornton. Young 
Ashitaka (Billy Crudup), the last war 
rior of a dying samurai clan, is 
cursed after killing a giant boar; to 
lift the curse he must seek the Great 
God of the Forest. On his way he 
meets the princess (Danes), an 
orphan raised by the wolf goddess 
Moro (Gillian Anderson’s husky 
whisper) who's fighting to save the 
forest from encroaching exploitation 
by iron miners led by her nemesis 
Lady Eboshi (Minnie Driver) 
Ashitaka, who’s in love with the 
princess and living on borrowed 
time, must find a way for the vil- 
lagers and the forest dwellers to live 
in harmony. Its setting reminiscent 
of C.S. Lewis’s Narnia or Tolkien's 
Middle Earth, Princess Mononoke 
resonates with quiet truths rarely 
channeled by Hollywood. Kendall 
Square, West Newton 
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**x*xRED SORGHUM (1988). Set 
in rural China in the '20s and '30s, 
Zhang Yimou's harshly compelling 
film is structured as family history 
but (in good Communist fashion) the 
characters barely have names, 
much less personalities. They func- 
tion as archetypes, and the movie is 
an attempt to knit fertility myth into 
modern history. The film's vital ele- 
ments emerge in its startling, even 
nightmarish colors, which it uses to 
magnify ordinary events and lift 
them into human history. The char- 
acters are abstractions, but it's the 
eye — not the heart — that feels the 
movie's pull. Brattle 
* x ROSETTA (1999). Jean-Pierre 
and Luc Dardenne’s tale of Belgian 
misery stars Cannes Best Actress 
winner Emilie Dequenne (she looks 
like Irene Jacob's stocky sister) as 
the title heroine, who scurries from 
briefly held jobs to her trailer-park 
home where her alcoholic mom 
(Anne Yernaux) gives the ogre-ish 
superintendent blow jobs for booze 
Rosetta, however, refuses to be a 
victim; ferocious and determined 
she believes all she needs is a 
friend and a steady job, and fate 
offers her a choice between the two 
when she stops at a waffle stand. A 
controversial winner of the Palme 
d’Or at Cannes and a ruthiessly effi- 
cient film, Rosetta is nonetheless 
pessimism without point. When the 
forces of dehumanization are so 
faceless and all-powerful and its vic- 
tims so debased, tragedy becomes 
entomology. Kendall Square, sub- 
urbs 
* * 1/2 RUN LOLA RUN (1999). 
This German film from Ted Tykwer 
has Lola (Franka Potente) on the 
run because she’s got just 20 min- 
utes to come up with 100,000 marks 

Continued on page 46 
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or her small-time punk boyfriend, 
Manni (Moritz Bleibtreu), will be 
wearing cement overshoes courtesy 
of his mobster boss. No convention- 
al movie beauty, Polente is nonethe- 
less attractive because she moves 
So freely, turning the film into a hun- 
dred-meter dash of an MTV-ish 
youth movie. And there’s Tykwer’s 
zesty, bubbly techno soundtrack, his 
kicky mix of 35mm, video, animation 
sequences, and fast-cut Polaroid 
sections, and his super-duper eye 
for cutting together disparate chunks 
of Lola racing down the pavement 
The director tells his story three 
times, with plot variants along the 
way each time and, therefore, differ- 
ent endings; the first two are fun but 
by the third you'll probably be 
expecting something more than he 
delivers. Run Lola Run, all 1999 sur- 
face, turns out to be about nothing at 
all. Kendall Square, West Newton, 
suburbs 


s 

**1/2 THE SIXTH SENSE (1999). 
The first hour of writer/director M 
Night Shyamalan's psychological 
thriller is creepy, engaging, and 
unpleasant, as eight-year-old child of 
divorced parents Cole (Haley Joel 
Osment) gets driven crazy by dead 
people and winds up visiting 
renowned child psychologist Dr 
Malcolm Crowe (a different sort of 
role for Bruce Willis). Are these 
ghosts real or from Cole’s tortured 
imagination? Either way, Shyamalan 
would have had a tough time con- 
cluding his film — and the choice he 
makes sends the movie into more 
typical horror-film territory, taking 
something away from the realistically 
chilling first half. The surprise end- 
ing, though, is quite the humdinger. 
Chestnut Hill, Arlington Capitol, 
Somerville Theatre, suburbs. 

**1/2 SLEEPY HOLLOW (1999). 
In this stylistically spellbinding take 
on “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
the 1819 Washington Irving chiller 
about a horseman with no head, Tim 
Burton ends up slitting his own 
throat. His Ichabod Crane (Johnny 
Depp) is no dorky schoolteacher but 
a natty New York City constable. 
And his vicious, chop-crazy head- 
less horseman has an excuse: 
someone has stolen his skull from 
his grave dictates his killings. The 
search for the possessor of the pur- 
loined pate has to compete with a 
self-conscious, fantastical homage 
to the Hammer horror flicks of the 
50s and ’60s, Ichabod’s romance 
with the comely Katrina Van Tassel 
(Christina Ricci, wasted here), and 
the febrile dreamscape of Ichabod’s 
Oedipus complex. The director then 
unleashes a climactic chase scene, 
some pyrotechnics, and flip toss- 
away lines worthy of a 
Schwarzenegger romp; by the end, 
it's Burton who’s lost his head. 
Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
***x1/2 THE STRAIGHT STORY 
(1999). David Lynch’s G-rated 
Disney movie has elicited more con- 
troversy and praise than any of his 
films since Blue Velvet. He seems to 
tell the story straight, and it’s about a 
real-life character named Alvin 
Straight (Richard Farnsworth, who 
will be remembered at Oscar time), 
a 73-year-old lowa farmer who trav- 
els 370 miles to visit his estranged 
ailing septuagenarian brother Lyle 
(Henry Dean Stanton) on a John 
Deere lawnmower. Daunted perhaps 
by the possibility that life could come 
up with something weirder than even 
he could imagine, Lynch relates the 
tale with an awe, innocence, and 
simplicity that are not usually associ- 
ated with the creator of Eraserhead 
and Twin Peaks. Yet there are 
undercurrents, as bit by bit questions 
about Alvin's past emerge that belie 
his mien of crotchety wisdom and 
benignity. When did he quit drink- 
ing? What happened to his wife, his 
other kids? The stuff of another 


David Lynch movie, perhaps, one 
beneath the freshly harvested fields 
seen from the starry skies of The 
Straight Story. Coolidge Corner, 
Arlington Capitol, suburbs 


T 
* xxx TASTE OF CHERRY (1998). 
Iranian director Abbas Kiarostami 
does not resolve what Albert Camus 
called the only philosophical problem 
— i.e., self-annihilation — but he 
does provide one of the most har- 
rowing, luminous, and ultimately 
uplifting depictions of the human 
spirit in extremis in this Cannes 1997 
Palme d'Or winner that has yet to be 
shown in his native country (where 
suicide is taboo). Like Hamlet, Mr 
Badii (Homayoun Ershadi) is 
stymied by what happens after 
death — namely, what’s to become 
of his body? So in what is planned 
as the last day of his life he offers a 
small fortune to selected members 
of Iranian society's detritus in return 
for their promise to lay his body to 
rest in a roadside slit trench he has 
dug himself. Mr. Badii never explains 
what's behind his decision because 
he insists, no one can understand, 
but after spending 90 minutes in a 
Range Rover with him you start to 
comprehend. Mostly, though, it’s in 
the details that Cherry overwhelms 
with its truth — like the taste of the 
title fruit, which one of the Mr. Badii’s 
passengers insists once saved him 
from suicide. It’s only after consider- 
ing the alternative, Kiarostami sug- 
gests, that life's savor can fully be 
appreciated. Brattle. 
**1/2 THE THIN BLUE LINE 
(1988). Errol Morris's documentary 
is an inquiry into the case of Randall 
Adams, who spent 12 years serving 
a life sentence for the 1976 murder 
of a Dallas cop — a murder the 
movie all but proves he didn’t com- 
mit. Morris investigates the case with 
an obsessive meticulousness and 
bizarre hypercliarity. Intercutting 
interviews, dramatic re-enactments 
of the murder, and magnified images 
suggested by details in the case, he 
goes after the cinematic equivalent 
of such nonfiction novels as /n Cold 
Blood and The Executioner’s Song. 
The movie is fake art, but Randail 
Adams's story is bigger than the 
defects in Morris’s sensibility. 
Watching it when it was released 
made you wonder, “Can this movie 
get the poor bastard out of prison?” 
Leaving it, you can only feel glad 
that it did. Adams’s conviction was 
overturned, and Dallas County 
decided not to retry the case 
Harvard Film Archive. 
**«* 1/2 THREE KINGS (1999). 
David O. Russell's Gulf War story of 
four American soldiers — George 
Clooney, Mark Wahlberg, Spike 
Jonze, and Ice Cube — who find a 
map directing them to Kuwaiti gold 
hidden in an Iranian bunker could 
easily have been a straightforward 
genre exercise. But Russell, one of 
the most original and least heralded 
of young, independent filmmakers, 
launches a layered, witty, enlighten- 
ing assault on conventions and pre- 
conceptions. The adventurers find 
not only gold but a stockpile of con- 
sumerism gone mad — VCRs, cof- 
feemakers, designer jeans, CD 
players and TVs — plus scores of 
civilians imprisoned for rising up 
against Saddam Hussein and 
doomed to torture and death. 
Russell's images reveal a lot about 
the long-ago media event known as 
the Gulf War, and more about the 
gulf in sensibility that has followed. 
Arlington Capitol, Somerville 
Theatre, suburbs. 
TIME CAPSULE: MESSAGE IN A 
BOTTLE (1999). Cathleen 
O'Connell's documentary explores 
the history of the title phenomenon, 
“from ancient Mesopotamia to 
today’s intergalactic capsules.” 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
** «1/2 TOY STORY 2 (1999). The 
folks at Pixar have taken Toy Story 


“A raw, dynamic rush of a film.” 


Kevin Thomas, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


“Compelling...Provocative...Explosive 


wthe breakaway Indie of 1999." 


“Astonishingly Powerful...highly rewarding,’ 


Strand Releasing pre 


Alex Dimitriades and Paul Capsis 
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y Ana Kokkines 
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and by confronting questions of self- 
worth — can the monetary value of 
a toy kept pristine in its box equal 
the joy that toy would give to a child 
who plays with it? — made it better 
This time Woody (voiced by Tom 
Hanks) has been stolen by a greedy 
toy collector who plans to sell him to 
a museum in Japan, and Buzz (Tim 
Allen) leads a team of our old 
favorites, including Mr. Potatohead 
and Slinky Dog, to rescue him. This 
brings the toys out of Andy's room 
and into the real world, giving the 
Pixar people a chance to flex their 
mouses — grown-ups have faces 
this time and Buzz gets to take on 
an airplane. There's plenty of slap- 
stick for the little ones to laugh at, 
but some jokes, like the wild Barbie 
beach party and the inspired Star 
Wars references, are purely for adult 
entertainment. Copley Place, Fresh 
Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*1/2 TRAIN OF LIFE (1999). This 
French entry in the growing genre of 
Holocaust comedies opens with vil- 
lage idiot Shlomo (Lionel Abelanski 
bearing an appropriate resemblance 
to a pared-down Robin Williams) 
telling us a story in which he’s trying 
to tell his fetow villagers how he’s 
just witnessed the liquidation of a 
neighboring shtetl by invading Nazis. 
His listeners hope to escape a simi- 
lar fate by devising their own mock 
transport train, with phony guards, to 
take them to safety. Much low 
humor and crude parody follow, with 
the mock Nazis taking their roles too 
seriously and a mock communist 
movement springing up and turning 
the transport into a microcosmic 
train of fools. Director Radu 
Mihaileanu’s trifle about the unthink- 
able has its artlessly moving 
moments, and the fabulist frame 
helps to excuse its frivolity, but if a 
story is really the last resort against 
evil, maybe someone other than an 
idiot should tell it. West Newton, 
suburbs. 

TUMBLEWEEDS (1999). See 
“Trailers,” on page 5. Kendall 
Square, suburbs. 


WwW 

***1/2 WEST BEIRUT (1999). In 
his semi-autobiographical film, Ziad 
Doueiri follows two young friends, 
Tarek (Rami Doueiri, the director's 
younger brother) and Omar 
(Mohamad Chamas), as their lives 
are swallowed by the Lebanese civil 
war. With school shut down and their 
parents preoccupied, the boys 
spend their time capturing events on 
an old Super-8 camera. In grainy, 
soundless black-and-white, the 
image of a plane being shot down 
from the sky is no more shocking 
than a sneak peek at the generous 
cleavage of Omar's uncle’s young 
wife, and war seen through the chil- 
dren’s eyes becomes something to 
explore, not fear. Beautifully acted 
and gracefully filmed, West Beirut (in 
Arabic with English subtitles) cele- 
brates the strength of the human 
spirit through children who deal with 
war by transforming a battleground 
into a playground. Kendall Square, 
suburbs. 

**x*1/2 WINGS OF DESIRE 
(1988). The protagonists in Wim 
Wenders’s fantasy are a pair of 
angels, Damiel (Bruno Ganz) and 
Cassiel (Otto Sander), who drift 
around Berlin observing people, lis- 
tening in on their private longings 
and wishing that they too could 
become mortal. With the help of for- 
mer angel Peter Falk, Damiel real- 
izes this dream (wherein the film 
goes from black and white to color). 
His romance with a beautiful 
trapeze artist (Solveig Dommartin) 
isn’t exactly realistic — her mono- 
logue at the bar of a rock-and-roll 
club (music from Nick Cave and the 
Bad Seeds, Crime and the City 
Solution) sounds like bad Jean-Luc 
Godard. But the Berlin ambiance — 
Damiel atop the Gedachtniskirche, 
Cassiel huddled next to the 
Siegessaule’s “Gold Elsie,” an old 
man perplexed by the destruction of 
Potsdamer Platz — emerges haunt- 
ingly from Wenders's metaphorical 
mist, and Falk gives the movie the 
kick it needs. Brattle, Harvard Film 
Archive. 

*x*x*xTHE WORLD IS NOT 
ENOUGH (1999). Little has changed 
in James Bond’s modus operandi 
over the past 19 films — he’s still his 
old globe-trotting, gadget-using, 
babe-shagging self. The plot here 
involves an Azerbaijani oil pipeline 
and a pilfered Russian warhead — 
the latter to be deployed to protect 
the interests of the former. Bond 
must match wits with terrorist 
Renard (the ubiquitous Robert 
Carlyle). Joining 007 for the ride are 
Elektra King (radiant Sophie 
Marceau) and a voluptuous but 
underwhelming Denise Richards as, 
incredibly, a nuclear physicist named 
Christmas Jones; supporting alpha- 
bet includes an underused Judi 
Dench as M and, of course, still-spry 
Desmond Llewelyn (Bond film veter- 
an since '63) as Q. Director Michael 
Apted packs enough flash into the 
film to excite even the most jaded 
critic, Pierce Brosnan supplies 007’s 
requisite unmussed smoothness, 
and the nifty action and effects fulfill 
the promotional promise that “there 
is still one number you can always 
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parent has been asked, and few can answer: How do 
computers really work?” 
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Historical tomes to build mental muscle 


Past presents 


BY MICHAEL BRONSKI 


NE THING WE’LL be able to say 

for sure about the 20th century on 

the morning of January 1 — it’s his- 
tory! Yet even with the future looming so 
large before us, some of us remain obsessed 
with the past. What better gift for such a per- 
son than a big, meaty, detailed-filled historical 
biography? These are the sorts of books that 
can make the past come alive. Better yet, they 
can give you a century’s worth of obscure 
facts and anecdotes to spout at dinner parties. 

There’s no more fitting way to begin the 
new century than with the aptly titled Mem- 
oirs: Laughing and Dancing Our Way to 
the Precipice, by Madame de la Tour du Pin, 
as translated by Felice Harcourt (Harvill). 
This weighty and beautifully written chronicle 
of life before, during, and after the French 
Revolution is filled with fascinating details; its 
author, an aristocrat who was not unsympa- 
thetic to revolutionary ideals, displays wit, 
bravery, and a sardonic sense of humor in the 
face of social and class apocalypse. 

On our side of the big pond, of course, the 
aftermath of revolution was less catastrophic, 
but it did claim its casualties. Roger 
Kennedy’s Burr, Hamilton, and Jefferson: 
A Study in Character (Oxford University 
Press) re-examines with vigor and intelligence 
what really happened in the Burr-Hamilton 
duel. Drawing on the journals and letters of 
Burr’s observant daughter, Theodosia, 
Kennedy re-creates both the time and the na- 
tional mood that ultimately engulfed all three 
men in tragedy. To make matters even juicier, 
Kennedy has uncovered the sexual details of 
Burr’s Parisian exile. 


The sex scandals of the 19th century didn’t 
always have to wait for historians to uncover 
them. One of the most famous is chronicled 
in Trials of Intimacy: Love and Loss in 
the Beecher-Tilton Scandal, by Richard 
Wightman Fox (University of Chicago Press), 
a masterful retelling of an 1870s drama that 
makes the Clinton-Lewinsky affair seem tame 
by comparison. The Reverend Henry Ward 


Books to help ‘em fight the power 


Coup d'état 


BY DAMON SMITH 


NTIL THE 

1820s the holi- 

days were associ- 
ated with various kinds 
of subversive activity, 
ranging from general dis- 
solute behavior to acts of 
public vandalism. Roving 
gangs of beggars routine- 
ly took over the streets. It 
was a time for the lower 
classes to show their re- 
sentment of the bour- 
geoisie; Yuletide revelry 
consisted primarily of 
disorderliness. Even 
Santa Claus, early in his 
career, was a stern-faced 
imp who carried a trun- 
cheon to discipline the 
crowds. You may not be 
able to transform your 
friends and family into an 
unruly mob for a truly 
“traditional” holiday cel- 
ebration, but you can 
give them books that will 
get them thinking about 
civil disobedience — or 
at least inspire them to 
reconsider some of their 
political beliefs. 

There may be no better 
tome to put at the top of 
your holiday shopping 
list than the 20th-an- 
niversary edition of 
Howard Zinn’s classic A People’s History 
of the United States, 1492 to the Present 
(HarperCollins). In this magisterial 
overview of US history, drawn primarily 


from firsthand accounts, Zinn turns estab- 
lished history on its head. He highlights re- 
sistance movements by blacks, women, Indi- 
ans, immigrants, and labor unions — strug- 


Beecher, the country’s most prominent reli- 
gious spokesperson, went to court to clear his 
name after being accused of committing adul- 
tery with Elizabeth Tilton, the wife of his best 
friend, Theodore. Fox discovers new material 
in tabloid papers and diaries, but best of all is 
the way he shows that the trial was really ad- 
judicated and argued in the popular novels of 
the periods. 


gles that have defined 
American democracy as 
powerfully as have any of 
our most celebrated lead- 
ers. Eminently readable 
and perfect for high- 
school or college stu- 
dents, Zinn’s book opens 
with Columbus blud- 
geoning the Arawaks into 
submission, courses 
through rarely seen (for 
good reason) episodes in 
our nation’s past, and 
winds up with a delight- 
fully corrosive assess- 
ment of the Clinton pres- 
idency. 

Pulitzer Prize-winning 
journalist Eileen Wel- 
some may not be a politi- 
cal radical, but her latest 
investigative reporting 
brings to light a pretty 
nasty episode in the an- 
nals of government de- 
ception. The Plutonium 
Files: America’s Secret 
Medical Affairs in the 
Cold War (Dial Press) 
tells the harrowing story 
of how atomic scientists, 
in their quest to learn 
more about the effects of 
radiation on the human 
body, conducted grisly 
experiments on unsus- 

pecting “patients” in the years following the 
Second World War. These pseudo-scientific 
tests included feeding radioactive oatmeal to 
residents of a state boys’ school and secretly 


Hardly anyone remembers the Beecher- 
Tilton scandal now, but almost everyone 
knows who Molly Brown was, thanks to Ti- 
tanic and to the musical based on her life. 
What people don’t know, however, is that 
Margaret Tobin Brown, the “real” Molly, is 
far more interesting than her counterpart in 
popular culture. Kristen Iversen’s detailed, 
breezily written Molly Brown: Unraveling 
the Myth (Johnson Books) deflates the leg- 
ends surrounding this astonishing woman, 
who was not just an “unsinkable” passenger 
but a philanthropist, an art collector, a union 
organizer, a Catholic intellectual, a suffragist, 
and one of the first women to make a bid for 
Congress. 

Eleanor Roosevelt was born a little later 
than Molly Brown, but she made a far greater 
impact on the world. Eleanor Roosevelt: 
Volume 2, 1933-1938 (Viking), the magnifi- 
cent second installment in Blanche Wiesen 
Cook’s projected five-volume biography, cov- 
ers Roosevelt’s ever-evolving relationship with 
her husband, her affair with Lorena Hickok, 
and the onset of World War II. Cook proves a 
stunning storyteller as well as an expert histo- 
rian as she weaves together the personal and 
political strands of these complicated lives and 
relationships. 

British historian John Cornwell has taken 
on a really complicated relationship in 
Hitler’s Pope: The Secret History of 
Pius XII (Viking). Using new information 
unearthed in the Vatican’s own archives — 
damn those overly conscientious ecclesiastical 
librarians! — Cornwell makes a compelling 
case that Pius’s international wheeling and 
dealing to promote Vatican power, as well as 
his own anti-Semitism, prevented the Roman 
Catholic Church from taking a public stand 
against the Holocaust — thereby allowing 
Hitler’s “final solution” to claim many more 
lives. Provocative and highly persuasive, 
Hitler’s Pope presents the sort of scholarship 
that rewrites history. 

The moral failings of Pius look even more 
shocking in comparison to the bravery of Gad 
Beck, a gay Jew who joined the resistance and 


injecting terminal patients with high levels 
of plutonium. Hmmm, maybe those visions 
of dancing sugarplums are generated by 
government implants .. . 

Someone at your holiday gathering is 
bound to end up trundling around a copy of 
Dutch: A Memoir of Ronald Reagan, so why 
not match heft with heft, and right with left, 
and spring for a book of real substance? 
Marguerite Young’s Harp Song for a Rad- 
ical: The Life and Times of Eugene Vic- 
tor Debs (Knopf) is less a traditional biog- 
raphy than an Expressionist painting, a 
sprawling, genre-crossing book that depicts 
the climate of late-19th-century industrial 
culture in bursts of inspired prose. Young, 
who died in 1995 and devoted the last 25 
years of her life to this unfinished master- 
piece, brings idiosyncratic brilliance to her 
examination of how the social and economic 
realities of the age fertilized the radical poli- 
tics of utopian dreamers like Debs, who 
founded the Socialist Party of America. 

Drawing from a wealth of previously un- 
available sources, China historian Jonathan 
Spence finally weighs in with his own slim 
but erudite biography of the 20th century’s 
most enigmatic and influential world leader, 
Mao Zedong (Viking). A modest upbring- 
ing in the Hunan province certainly didn’t 
prepare young Mao for his role as the 
Chairman, but Spence tries hard to weave 
the Communist leader’s early political liber- 
alism, the delusions of grandeur that char- 
acterized his reign, and new information 
about his personal relationships into one co- 
herent personality. Not an easy task. Part of 
the Penguin Lives series, this engaging little 
book of Mao’s public sins and private pas- 
sions is the perfect stocking stuffer for any- 
one considering a run for public office. 

No less fascinating are the newly pub- 
lished hoosegow writings of Alexander 
Berkman, the labor activist who in 1892 re- 
taliated against the massacre of the Home- 
stead strikers by trying to assassinate cold- 
hearted industrialist Henry Clay Frick in his 
Pittsburgh offices. His Prison Memoirs of 
an Anarchist (New York Review of Books) 
is fast earning admirers for its perceptive 
and articulate scrutiny of prison society. 
Berkman delves into all aspects of culture 
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fought the Nazis in Berlin. An Underground Life: Memoirs of 
a Gay Jew in Nazi Berlin (University of Wisconsin) is by turns 
horrific, thrilling, and funny. Beck, who now lives in Jerusalem, 
did everything from finding hiding places for refugees to dress- 
ing up as a Nazi officer and rescuing his lover from a detention 
camp. And through it all, he had a lot of sex with many men. 
Beck’s conviction that his sexuality was important and valuable, 
he now says, gave him the courage to act with humility and 
heroism. That is the most profound message to be gained from 
this inspiring memoir. 

Stanislao G. Pugliese’s biography Carlo Rosselli: Socialist 
Heretic and Antifascist Exile (Harvard University Press) also 
tells of heroism in the face of Fascism. Rosselli, revered in Italy 
but little known here, was a political radical and public intellec- 
tual who helped organize troops against Franco, rejected several 
major tenets of Marxist socialism, and was one of the first Euro- 
peans to take the rise of Fascism seriously. By the time of his as- 
sassination in 1937, Rosselli had already set the foundations for 
new ways of imagining modern liberal democracies. 

The complications of constructing a workable democracy are 
at the heart of both Jan Jarboe Russell’s Lady Bird: A Biogra- 
phy of Mrs. Johnson (Scribner) and Chana Kai Lee’s For 
Freedom’s Sake: The Life of Fannie Lou Hamer (University 
of Illinois Press). These two American women — one from a 
privileged Texas background, the other the daughter of slaves 
— helped shape the struggle for racial equality in the 1960s. 
Russell details the instrumental role that Claudia “Lady Bird” 
Johnson played in her husband’s political ideas and career, par- 
ticularly with regard to questions of race. As a genteel white 
Southern woman, Russell points out, Johnson gained access to 
audiences that would otherwise have resisted a civil-rights mes- 
sage. Hamer, who became famous for leading the unauthorized 
black delegation to the 1964 Democratic National Convention, 
hid behind no man. Lee’s new research into Hamer’s life has 
turned up shocking, heartbreaking material, particularly about 
her debilitating illnesses and her sexual abuse at the hands of 
white Southern police. The book re-creates the life and times of 
an extraordinary woman who, with courage and determination, 
changed her world and ours. 

So, as the lights of the last century fliclter out and a brave 
new world approaches, it might make sense to take some solace 
in history. For no matter what its horrors and terrors, we know 
they are in the past. 

Happy New Year! a 











AUTHOR OF THE MARTIANS 


THE MARS TRILOGY 
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STANLEY; Kim Stanley Robinson 
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“A uniquely rewarding experience | 
of state-of-the-art science fiction at 
the brink of a new millennium.” 


















—The New York Times Book Review 






With this stunning collection of short 
wa fiction, the author of The Mars Trilogy 
\ne ed returns to the incredible planet that 
made him a multiple-award winner. 
Each work is a finely crafted gem 


describing the struggles of colonists 


































SHOOTING AT MIDNIGHT | 
Greg Rucka 


shooting 
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Michael Bronski is the author of The Pleasure Principle: Sex, 
Backlash, and the Struggle for Gay Freedom (St. Martin’s 
Press). He can be reached at mabronski@aol.com. 


“First-rate suspense about ... a woman who's 
forced to make some murderous choices.... A 
triumph.” —Kirkus Reviews (starred review) 










It began with a promise to a friend, made when 






behind bars, where inmates are subjected not only to arbitrary a eee Tee they were both teenagers. Years later, that ‘ 

punishment from guards, but also to the brutality of their : See friend wants to collect. Now all private investi- 

peers. Ultimately, however, his story is that of his own trans- ® 8 . Pp | 

formation in the belly of the beast. MN gator Bridgett Logan has to do to keep her 
Speaking of the penal system, no wanna-be radical should | l) | word—and stay alive—is commit murder. 

be without Christian Parenti’s Lockdown America: Police Marinover 

and Prisons in the Age of Crisis (Verso), a thundering in- 

dictment of “militarized policing” and the horrors of today’s GA EG RUS eA 







prisons. In addition to laying bare some of the most absurd 
realities of penitentiary life — measured carefully alongside 
actual crime statistics — Parenti examines the political histo- 
ry of anti-crime legislation, the growth of fortified “theme- 
park cities,” and the meteoric rise in prison construction, one 
of the most lucrative businesses in America. 

Nothing is surer to brighten holiday spirits than a lively dis- 
cussion of party politics. A good way to start a riot of dinner- 
table conversation is to give someone the latest incendiary 
volume by Christopher Hitchens, No One Left To Lie To: 
The Triangulations of William Jefferson Clinton (Verso). 
Everyone’s fond of deploring Clinton’s moral shortcomings in 
the Lewinsky affair, but the blunt and bilious Vanity Fair re- 
porter, flourishing his characteristic wit, brings a wider and 
more damning array of charges against the president. Clinton 
as corporate toady, political opportunist, race baiter, foreign- 
policy schmuck — you better warn the recipient of this book 
not to choke on its venom. An excellent companion piece to 
Hitchens’s diatribe is Nick Cohen’s blistering appraisal of 
Tony Blair’s administration, Cruel Britannia: Reports on 
the Sinister and the Preposterous (Verso). Undermining 
virtually every image New Labour has created to woo the 
public since wresting control from Margaret Thatcher, Cohen 
combines investigative reporting with searing criticism to rail 
against the conservative policymaking of Blair’s minions. The 
razor-tongued Observer reporter is Parliament Irritant Num- 
ber One in Britain, and he’s never invited to dinner on Down- 
ing Street. 

Coming down to the end of your list? Don’t forget to be- 
stow Susan Brownmiller’s In Our Time: Memoir of a Revo- 
lution (Dial Press) on someone you'd like to call comrade. 
Brownmiller’s soon-to-be-classic look at the growing pains of 
the women’s movement in the late ’60s is a sterling contribu- 
tion to the literature of civil rights. Devoting her attention to 
the infighting as well as the consciousness raising, Brown- 
miller explains how she was converted and why she was at- 
tracted to more-radical aspects of the movement. She brings 
to life a time when public discussion of issues such as rape, 
economic discrimination, sexual harassment, abortion, and 
domestic violence was a big nuisance — and a threat — to 
the establishment. 8 





THE TRIGGER 
Arthur C. Clarke and Michael Kube-McDowell 






From two astonishing New York Times bestselling 
authors comes a thrilling new novel of the attempt 
to make world peace a reality. In the near future, 
scientists discover a way to neutralize firearms and 
| explosives. Crime and violence hit historical lows. 
| True peace is at hand ... until the underworld and 
| terrorists rise up to take their world back. 

| Hardcover 






























= SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVIL 


SYM ; ATHY Kent Anderson 
“A very brave book.”—Peter Straub, 
FOR Mila Washington Post Book World 


A gripping story of a college student 
who goes to war with a copy of Yeats 
in his pocket and discovers his own 
savagery as a Green Beret, SYMPATHY 
FOR THE DEVIL has gained classic 
stature as a wrenchingly honest novel 
of men in war. 


KENT ANDERSON °K 
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Visit us at: www.bantam.com Bantam 





Damon Smith is fond of making every holiday an occasion 
to commemorate May ’68. 
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This is the year to learn to love stories 


Selling shor 


BY JOHN FREEMAN 


NTIL RECENTLY, SHORT stories 

were the refuge of fiction’s most 

die-hard fans. Readers looking for 
good, risk-taking short fiction had to seek 
out obscure journals with names like 
ZZYYAA and Salamander. And chances are 
you didn’t find many story collections on 
the display table at your local bookstore. Yet 
1999 has been a great year for short-story 
fans. Annie Proulx and Richard Bausch re- 
turned to the form with collections that 
pack a novel’s wallop. Furthermore, some 
of the year’s most exciting debuts — too 
many to do them all justice here — were 
made in the short form. Jhumpa Lahiri, Jon 
Billman, and Nathan Englander proved 
again that, as Richard Ford once remarked, 
a good short story can be like “a little mira- 
cle.” And for those who need to be weaned 
from novels slowly, collections of linked 
stories by Melissa Bank and Bliss Broyard 
could just be the ticket. So if you or anyone 
on your gift list has been waiting for the 
right time to learn to love short stories — 
well, that time is now. 

Anthologies are often the best place for 
novice story readers.to begin. The nice 
thing about them is if you don’t like one 
writer, you can simply skip ahead. (When a 
book costs $40, throwing it out the window 
is not an option.) Daniel Halpern’s The Art 
of the Story (Viking) is one of the best 
primers to appear in recent years. This 
hefty volume collects the work of 78 writers 
from 35 countries, showcasing highlights of 
the past 50 years. Martin Amis’s “The Im- 
mortals” narrates a tale from the perspec- 
tive of a deity who has never died (“I once 
stayed awake for seven years on end,” its 
narrator brags), while Haruki Murakami’s 
cheeky “The Elepiiait Vanishes” tells of an 
elephant’s disappearance from a Tokyo 
suburb. Running the gamut from high farce 
to domestic realism, these tales celebrate 
the artistic liveliness of short fiction today. 
More-chauvinistic readers might like John 
Updike’s Best American Short Stories of 
the Century (Houghton Mifflin), which of- 
fers American classics in abundance: well- 
known tales by Ernest Hemingway, Flan- 
nery O’Connor, and William Faulkner ap- 
pear side by side, to enric' effect. But 
more interesting are the gems Updike un- 
earths from the musty archives of 
Houghton’s famous annual. J.F. Powers, 
Benjamin Rosenblatt, and Pam Durban 
nearly steal the show from their more heavi- 
ly lauded colleagues. 

As Updike remarks in his introduction, 
one of the story’s nicest features is its ability 
to capture the diversity of the American ex- 
perience. Some of the year’s best collections 
draw power from their loving portraits of 
America’s heartland, including two — 
Annie Proulx’s Close Range (Scribner) and 
Jon Billman’s When We Were Wolves 
(Random House) — that celebrate the 
weed-choked farmland of Wyoming. Now 
best known as a novelist, Proulx made her 
fiction debut with stories, and her work can 
be found in both Halpern’s and Updike’s 
anthologies. In Close Range, she returns to 
the form with 11 folkloric tales about gals 
and chaps with thick skins but soft hearts. 
“The Mud Below” may be the best story 
ever written about the rodeo life, but it also 
mines territory that’s familiar to us all — 
the mixed blessing of our parents’ emotion- 
al legacies. “Brokeback Mountain,” a future 
classic, sensitively brings to life the affair 
two married cowboys have while tending a 
herd on a remote mountain. Proulx, who 
now lives in Wyoming, writes of her adopt- 
ed state and its people with the wisdom and 
toughness of one born there. And native son 
Jon Billman is equally true to this soil in his 
debut collection, which features 13 hair- 
raising tales about people perched on the 
precipice between hope and despair. The 


title story concerns a ragtag bunch of no- 
bodies who become somebodies when they 
play baseball together. “Atomic Bar,” a 
close second to Proulx’s “The Mud Below” 
as the best rodeo story ever written, uses 
language as boisterous and bumpy as a 
bronco ride to tell the tale of a uranium 
prospector who brings the wildest ride ever 
to Alakali, Wyoming. 

Things might be safer for Billman’s crew 
if they got out of the saddle and left 
Wyoming, but the Kentucky characters in 
Chris Offutt’s Out of the Woods (Simon & 
Schuster) find they have tougher times of it 
when they leave home. In the collection’s 
title story, a young buck becomes the first 
in his clan to cross the state line when he 
goes to retrieve a friend’s body. In “Barred 
Owl,” another displaced Kentuckian winds 
up dead, this time by his own hand after a 
long winter in an isolated cabin far from 
home. At the beginning of the winter he 
finds an endangered owl from Kentucky, 
dead on the roadside. By the end of the 
story, his fate and the owl’s are one. 

Like Offutt, Tom Franklin infuses his 
tales with a Carver-like rhythm, only he sets 
them in the polluted swampland of Ameri- 
ca’s deep South. In the almost unbearably 
bleak title novella of his debut collection, 
Poachers (Morrow), three half-brothers 
run amok in an Alabama swamp territory, 
killing a rookie game warden and terroriz- 
ing others, until they cross paths with a 
mythic poacher-cum-lawman. Franklin’s 
men, if kept within state lines, might lay 
waste to the state’s treasures. If left too long 
unread, who knows what they’d do to your 
bookshelf? 

Where Franklin’s and Offutt’s characters 
find themselves mired in the South, Jhumpa 
Lahiri’s and Nathan Englander’s struggle to 
negotiate multiple cultural ties. In her bril- 
liant debut, Interpreter of Maladies 
(Mariner), Lahiri shows how Indian-Ameri- 
cans struggle with what they left behind. In 
“When Mr. Pirzada Came To Dine,” a 
young girl’s parents have a local Indian 
émigré to dinner during a time of upheaval 
in their native region. Noticing that the man 


keeps two watches — one on Boston time, 
the other synchronized to the clocks in East 
Pakistan — the young, increasingly Ameri- 
canized girl can’t decide which one she 
should be watching. In the collection’s high 
point, “Sexy,” a young woman has an affair 
with a Bengali man who has closer ties to 
his native country than to her. Though their 
ties to India differ in degree, all of Lahiri’s 
characters interpret maladies of the heart 
through the India of their memory. 

Jews with closer ties to the Old World 
populate Nathan Englander’s hallucinatory 
debut, For the Relief of Unbearable 
Urges (Knopf). In each story, rabbis, wig 
makers, and writers struggle to deal with 
life’s messy, fleshly realities — sex, desire, 
and death — within the rigid confines of 
their shtetl ideologies. The world these 
characters inhabit is mostly closed, but 
Englander’s writing teases it open, revealing 
the intricacies within. 

Writing about the heart has been a staple 
of the short-story form since Edgar Allen 
Poe’s haunting “The Tell-Tale Heart.” 
Since Updike left his stamp on American 
fiction, however, those who've followed 
have found things in domestic life scary 
enough to spook even Poe. In Someone To 
Watch Over Me (HarperFlamingo), 
Richard Bausch continues much in this 
vein. “Two Altercations” dramatizes the 
unarticulated tensions in a couple’s mar- 
riage against the violence of a traffic-jam 
shooting. When bullets start to fly, the hus- 
band flees the car. Afterward, he tries to ex- 
plain that he thought his wife was with him. 
So much for “Till death do us part.” 
Bausch’s stories zero in on the details — 
the drink after work, the way we speak to 
our intimates — masterfully using them to 
show how love gets yet more complicated as 
we haul our baggage into middle age. David 
Gates’s Wonders of the Invisible World 
(Knopf) also addresses the heart’s regres- 
sion into ignorance. In “The Bad Thing,” 
an overeducated couple struggles to adapt 
to exurban life, turning their manic energies 
on each other. “The country,” as in-the- 
know New Yorkers call rural retreats, is 


hardly good to Gates’s characters. At his 
Pennsylvania farmhouse, the narrator of the 
title story learns his wife is leaving him. 
“You're going to have to be drinking for 
two for a while,” she tells him. Such is the 
protocol of New Yorkers’ break-ups. 

Melissa Bank’s compulsively likable The 
Girls’ Guide to Hunting and Fishing 
(Viking) also takes place in the Big Apple, 
and it also involves a break-up or two. In 
seven witty stories about a Manhattan pub- 
lishing lackey named Jane Rosenal, Bank 
captures the coming-of-age Zeitgeist that 
women’s magazines salivate over — yet she 
manages to rise above the form’s simplistic 
tendencies. As we progress through the 
book’s interconnected stories, we watch 
and grow to love Jane. She falls out of love 
with her brother and into love with an 
older, problematic man, eventually meeting, 
perhaps; The One. Bliss Broyard covers 
somewhat similar territory in her charming 
debut, My Father, Dancing (Knopf), but 
she focuses more exclusively on the murki- 
ness of father-daughter relationships. 
Though she does not reuse characters in 
the way Bank does, Broyard’s stories are 
linked thematically. And, like Bank’s, they 
show how powerfully a smattering of re- 
membered incidents could tell our lives’ 
stories. 

Finally, Martin Amis’s Heavy Water and 
Other Stories (Harmony) ought to give 
even the grumpiest of readers a laugh. The 
titles alone — from “What Happened to 
Me on My Holiday” to “The Janitor from 
Mars” — should do the job, but one story 
bears particular mention. In “Career 
Move,” Amis inverts the current literary 
world, so that poets fax off their poems to 
glitzy film agents and are flown around the 
world to preview the dramatization of a re- 
cent villanelle. After the past year, during 
which an astonishing six short-story collec- 
tions hit the New York Times bestseller list, 
perhaps he ought to have tipped his sardon- 
ic hat to story writers. Ed 


John Freeman is a freelance writer living 
in New York. 

















Fiction to snuggle up 


with on a winter's night 


Bedtime stories 


BY MICHAEL BRONSKI 


EWARDING FICTION, LIKE re- 

warding sex, has three salient quali- 

ties: it fully engages the emotions, it 
makes us want more, and it takes place in 
bed. Well, interesting sex often happens in 
places other than a bed, and so do interest- 
ing stories. But, often as not, reading in bed 
is as wonderful as anything else that might 
take place there. And on those long, cold 
winter evenings just around the corner, the 
joys of snuggling up with an engrossing 
novel might just be the thing to get you 
through the night. Here, then, is a list of 
eight of the year’s most entertaining works 
of fiction (at least according to me). They’d 
make perfect gifts for people who view their 
mattresses as gateways to the pleasures of 
the mind as well as the body. 

Losing yourself in a massive, densely pop- 
ulated alternative universe is one of the most 
gratifying and delectable reading experi- 
ences, and 1999 offered abundant opportu- 
nity. Ernesto Mestre’s The Lazarus Rumba 
(Picador) has been compared to the writing 
of Gabriel Garcia Marquez and even James 
Joyce, but it is unique unto itself. A startling 
mixture of magical and socialist realism, it is 
nothing less than a tour through the. sub- 
conscious of the Cuban révolution. Dreams, 
magic, stories within stories, and hard-hit- 
ting politics give this debut novel gravity, 
scope, and potency. 

If Mestre’s book pays little attention to 
the traditional niceties of time and space, 





seen before.” 
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Sarah Waters’s Tipping the Velvet (River- 
head) observes them scrupulously. 
Crammed with historical, psychological, and 
sexual detail, this novel explores the lesbian 
subculture of Victorian London’s music 
halls and underground clubs. It dazzles and 
tantalizes as its heroine makes her way 
through society high and low, at one point 
passing herself off as a male prostitute. It’s a 
cross between a lesbian Fanny Hill and a 
transvestite David Copperfield. 

Allusions to the literary canon are more 
explicit in Sena Jeter Naslund’s Ahab’s 
Wife: Or, the Star Gazer (Morrow). 
Naslund’s vibrant and unnervingly moving 
epic is not just a feminist re-telling of Moby 


“Readers will keep returning to these pages 
to find yet another good poem they've not 


—Publishers Weekly 


“Anthologies are 
the route by which 
| young people find 

¥ poets, and this one 
is full of good 
introductions to 

good poets.” 


—Helen Vendler, 
The New Republic 


Here is a treasure 
house of over seven 
centuries of English 
poetry, chosen and 
introduced by 
Christopher Ricks. 
This completely fresh 
selection brings in 
new poems and poets 


Verse Bene 


Edited by Christopher Ricks 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


extends the range up 
. to the present. 


Dick but a disquisition on the lives, cultures, 


and thought of 19th-century women. Alter- 
nately a faithful re-creation of the 19th-cen- 
tury American novel and a brilliant parody 
of it, Ahab’s Wife is an extraordinary 
achievement. 

Women’s lives are also at the center of 
new novels about contemporary life. Louise 
Redd’s Hangover Soup (Little, Brown) is a 
frighteningly funny examination of the hon- 
ors and horrors of human relationships. 
Narrator Faith Evers leaves her alcoholic 
husband and is almost won back when he 
becomes sober, but both are faced with 
tragedy after he kills 
someone while driving 
drunk on a binge trig- 
gered when he discovers 
she’s had an affair. Redd 
writes with steely 

humor, a sense of 

fate’s ironies, and a 

gift for moving us in 

surprising and quirky 
ways. 
In Marilyn Sides’s 
The Genius of Affec- 
tion (Harmony), a mid- 
dle-aged Boston-based 
academic named Lucy 
Woolhandler struggles 
with similarly difficult re- 
lationships. Lucy desper- 
ately wants a child, but she’s caught between 
a stable lover who wants no children and an 
idealized lover who won't leave his wife. 
What might have been nothing but an up- 
scale soap opera is transformed by Sides’s 
engagingly contemplative style into a power- 
ful and penetrating look at the fragility of 
human desire. 

Sexual culture clashes fuel two radically 
different novels. Richard Setlowe’s The 
Sexual Occupation of Japan (Harper- 
Collins), a fast-paced industrial thriller set 
in Tokyo, features sexual secrets, the 
Yakuza, and the looming memory of US 
foreign policy. Peter Saxon, a lawyer for an 
American multinational communications 


“A treasure trove.... One that lovers of 
crime and mystery writing will want on their 


shelves.” 
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company that’s merging with a Japanese 
company, suspects that Michiko Hara, the 
wife of one of the Japanese negotiators, is 
the ex-lover and former prostitute he knew 
during the Vietnam War. East meets West 
on any number of levels as sexual intrigue, 
corporate politics, and international gang 
warfare blend into a compelling and psycho- 
logically astute thriller. 

The clash that fuels The Life of High 
Countess Gritta Von Ratsinourhouse 
(University of Nebraska Press), by Bettine 
von Arnim and Gisela von Arnim Grimm 
(translated from the German by Lis Ohm), 
is no less compelling. This fanciful, ferocious 
fairy tale, only now available in English, 
was written in the early 1840s as a mother- 
daughter collaboration. Part gothic adven- 
ture, part pointed critique of German educa- 
tion for women, it recounts how seven-year- 
old Young High Countess Gritta leads her 
female schoolmates out of their convent- 
school prison to an idyllic, utopian island 
where they live in complete freedom amid 
elves and dancing rats. Like many fairy tales, 
it is simultaneously charming and distressing 
(not surprisingly, daughter Gisela married 
the son of one of the Brothers Grimm). It 
reflects everyday human experience through 
the fantastic and the imaginative. 

Not all novels — or books that read like 
novels — are labeled as such. Although 
Dashiell Hammett’s Nightmare Town 
(Knopf) is billed as a collection of long- 
unavailable stories by the famous crime 
writer, it reads like a postmodern fictional 
examination of his career and themes. Sam 
the Continental Op 
‘A Man 


who writes poetry while solv- 


Spade is here, as is 
along with a new detective 
Named Thin,” 
ing crimes. These 20 stories are not Ham- 
mett’s best, and individually they have small 
and large flaws. But read as a whole — and 
even second-rate Hammett is eminently 
readable — they form a kaleidoscopic novel 
of hard-boiled tough-guy exhilaration. 

So as the winter chill descends, plan to 
curl up in bed with a good book. Or with 
someone who is happy to read one to you. 








—P.D. James 






“A gold mine of 
great essays 
about everything 
in our field by the 
people who know 
their specialty 
best.” 


—Tony Hillerman 


In the great tradition 
of Oxford Companions, 
here are 666 entries 
on everything fans of 
crime and mystery 
stories ever wanted 

to know, including 
information on the 
great authors and 
famous characters, 
clever schemes and 
bloody scenes, and 
the tricks of the 
mystery writer's trade. 


Available at better bookstores. To order direct, visit our website or call 1-800-451-7556 


www.oup-usa.org 
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BY DARCEY STEINKE 


STRANGER ONCE showed up at 

my father’s church during a Sunday 

potluck supper. The parishioners 
had just filled their plates with lumps of 
tuna-fish casserole and Jell-O salad when a 
man with a white beard came to the back 
door, stood in the foyer, and ceremoniously 
unfolded a piece of paper. With a heavy 
German accent he read his birth date, his 
parents’ names, and the name of the town 
where he’d been born seventy-seven years 
earlier, just outside Berlin. 

My father jumped up from where we 
sat at the head table. He was about thirty 
then, blond, and lean in his black clerical 
suit. | was six years old and had never 
seen anyone so jittery and upset. Over 
and over, the old German repeated his 
birth date and asked if my father had 
known his mother, the lovely Berta from 
Frankfurt. He seemed unsure of his own 
existence and wanted my father to keep 
the birth certificate as proof that he was 
alive. The overhead fluorescent lights 
slickened the white cement-block walls 
and made the old German look even 
more exotic in the confines of the church 
basement. The man refused to stay and 
eat, though as he left he seemed calmed 
by the fact my father had taken down the 
directions to his house and promised to 
drive out to visit him the following day. I 
waited on the front steps of the parson- 
age for my father to return from visiting 
the old German. The cement steps were 
lined with wrought-iron railings, and as I 
watched my father through the black lat- 
ticework get out of the station wagon and 
walk toward me, I could tell he was dis- 
combobulated. His black trench coat 
swung down from his narrow shoulders, 
and the way he let his arms dangle at his 
sides suggested that he was slightly un- 
hinged. 

“Is the man lonely?” I asked, grasping at 
his cold fingers and standing up. 

“Yes,” my father replied, “the man is 
very lonely.” 

I could tell my father was withholding in- 
formation, so I followed him inside the 
house. But he was preoccupied and headed 
immediately downstairs to talk to my moth- 
er, who was loading clothes into the wash- 
ing machine. I pretended to walk upstairs 
to my room, but then tiptoed back and 
stood with my ear inside the cracked base- 
ment door and listened as my father told 
my mother that the German’s house had 
been filthy and teeming with cats, that he’d 
referred to magazine clippings of children 
as his daughters and to the naked depart- 
ment store mannequin sitting at his kitchen 
table as his wife. 

I’d never heard such a thing! The Ger- 
man was like a character in a fairy tale, a 
wizard setting up his magic trick, or Cin- 
derella’s fairy godmother turning a pump- 
kin into a carriage and white mice into 
thoroughbreds. I was young enough to be- 
lieve that miracles were possible and I un- 
derstood the need for a lot of cats, but what 
was wrong with pretending your doll was 
your wife if you were feeling lonely and just 
wanted a friend? The old German was sort 
of like Jesus, a loner, an essentially sad 
character, never satisfied with reality, al- 
ways trying to break into the spiritual 
world. Dark skinned and hairless, Jesus’ 
thin body hung half dead on the cross in 
our kitchen like a changeling, someone 
who could take you to a better place. And 
like the German, Jesus was also freaky and 
out of control. I could always tell my moth- 
er disapproved of Jesus’ behavior; she’d 
stiffen up as my father read about him 
changing water into wine and helping pros- 
titutes. 


Doctorow 





Lessing 


THE POCKET CANONS 


The publication of the King James 
version of the Bible, translated 
between 1603 and 1611, coincided 
with an extraordinary flowering of 
English literature. Now, in one of 
the more radical reimaginings to 
take place since then, Grove Press 
has reissued 12 books of the Bible 
as separate volumes ($2.95 each, 
$24.95 for the 12-copy boxed set). 
The volumes feature introductions 
by some of the more subtle and 
provocative talents of our time, 
including E.L. Doctorow on Genesis, 
Charles Frazier on Job, Doris 
Lessing on Ecclesiastes, and U2’s 
Bono on Psalms. 


Reimagining Johns Gospel 
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I wanted to see where the old man lived 
and, though he insisted I wait in the car 
during the visit, my father let me ride along 
with him the following week. I was hoping 
for a derelict gingerbread house, a mailbox 
shaped like a swan, or kittens that could 
say the alphabet, some sign that the Ger- 
man did indeed have magical powers, so I 
was disappointed by the tilted front porch 
and the cat with sick eyes curled up on the 
broken-down recliner. The glass panes of 
the front window were splintered, so that 
the curtains inside showed brown patches 
of water damage. 

My father left the car running, heat blew 
up from under the dashboard, and I played 
with the radio dial, hoping to find the latest 
Beatles single, “] Want to Hold Your 
Hand.” After knocking on the front door, 
my father motioned to me that he was 
going to walk around the back of the 
house. I watched him disappear around the 
corner of the building, carrying his travel- 
ing communion kit, with velvet nooks for 
the silver goblet and the tin of dove- 
stamped wafers. I had just learned in grade 
school that the planets revolved around the 
sun, and this fact filled me with admiration 
for God. What a concept! Gigantic bril- 
liantly colored balls flying around a fireball 
for all eternity! So I sat there for some 
time, trying to imagine the earth spinning 
through space. After a while, when I 
couldn’t convince myself any longer that 
the car was moving like a rocket ship, I 
thought about how hard it was going to be 
to find that one person meant just for me, 
and then I thought about God’s son, Jesus; 
how if God hadn’t sent him down to the 
earth and if Jesus hadn’t told his disciples 
to love one another, I wouldn’t even be sit- 
ting here in this car with hot air blowing on 
my knees waiting for a Beatles song to 
come on the radio. 

I was so preoccupied that I hadn’t seen 
my father walking back to the car, and as 
he yanked opened the door, I pulled my 
legs from where I had them sprawled out 
dreamily over his seat. I could tell by his 
countenance, shoulders raised, his face 
drained of all color, that he was angry at 
me. 

“What happened, Daddy?” I asked him. 

“It’s not you, sweetie,” he said, “it’s Mr. 
Kleinburg.” I could see him ordering his 
words. “He’s dead.” 

“Maybe Mr. Kleinburg is just sleeping,” I 
suggested. 

My father gripped the steering wheel, his 
knuckles whitened, and he jerked his head 
forward, opened his mouth, and gagged. 
This surprised me so much I decided to 
stay quiet and thought about Mr. Kleinburg 
reading from his birth certificate, how he’d 
been right to worry over his own existence. 

Once back on the highway, we stopped 
at a gas station to call the police. My father 
dropped me off at home, then drove back 
to Mr. Kleinburg’s house. Late that night, 
when my father finally got home, I stood 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by him; and without him was not any thing made that was 
made. In him was life; and the life was the light of men. And the light 
shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not. 


















outside my parents’ bedroom and listened 
to him detail the suicide scene: blood and 
tissue splattered up over the magazine pic- 
tures of his daughters, the chair flung back- 
ward, his body curled sideways on the 
ground, a shotgun between his legs. His 
chin was gone. This fact seemed to upset 
my father the most. His voice thickened up 
as it did when he read from the passion on 
Good Friday. I was so stunned I can still 
remember the texture of the latex paint on 
the bedroom door and the sound of 
branches scraping against the side of the 
house as I listened to my father’s story. The 
elements of Mr. Kleinburg’s suicide — the 
shotgun, the blood-splattered magazine 
pictures, the tipped chair — were as vivid 
to me as Jesus’ crown of thorns, his fake 
king’s robe, the vinegar-soaked sponge. 


HE CADENCE of my father’s first- 
person account — still quaking from a 
brush with fanaticism and death — re- 











FOR DARCEY STEINKE, John’s 
eyewitness account of his encounters 
with Jesus provides the narrative 
authenticity that all humans crave. 


minds me of John’s eyewitness Gospel ac- 
count of Jesus, and listening to my father’s 
story about the German puts me in the 
same configuration as someone reading 
John’s version of the life of Christ. John is 
unique among the Gospels because of the 
narrator’s claim that he witnessed Jesus’ life 
and death. This immediacy and intimacy of 
detail configures Jesus as a charismatic 


few loaves of bread and a couple of fish 
feed five thousand, and reattaching a sev- 
ered ear — all the while speaking in cryp- 


tic parables about the urgency of the spiri- 


tual realm. When attacked by dark govern 
mental forces, he gives up his corporeal 
envelope and makes a last ghostly appear- 
ance before ascending up to the mother 
ship. 

Even the language in John can be as 
bizarre and distended as a channeled mes- 
sage. “On the next day much people that 
were come to the feast .. . ” and 


. where was a garden, into the which he 


entered and his disciples.” The staccato 
rhythm and off-key cadence of these lines 
signify language operating under intense 
duress. These words pushed to the edge of 
comprehension remind me of the time my 
sister-in-law called to tell us about her hus- 
band’s death. My own husband’s eyes 
widened as he pulled his mouth away from 
the phone receiver and said, “Steve gunned 
himself in the head and then died.” Reality 
was punctured and words were wrestled 
into configurations to bind together the in- 
cision. Shocked syntax straining toward 
understanding is the stylistic signature of 
John’s prose. Above all the other Gospel 
writers, John values language. In the begin- 
ning he claims, before everything else, was 
the Word, and for him the Word and God 
are synonymous. 

As a little girl listening through my par- 


ents’ door while my father told the story of 


the German’s demise, I craved words. All 
humans do, especially at that high level of 
narrative intensity. There is a great power 
in the authenticity of an eyewitness ac- 
count, and as humans we also need wit- 


nesses — the German wanted my father to 


witness his lonely death. But even as we 
listen to the concrete details on the nightly 
news of the Oklahoma City bombing or 
the atrocities in Bosnia, or more personal 
stories of a friend’s grandmother’s final 
hour, or the birth of our brother’s baby 
son, even as our emotions attach to the 
participant’s pain or joy, nothing is really 
cleared up. Instead, mystery takes root in- 
side of us. 

Mystery in John is evoked on two levels: 
the fact that Jesus may actually be a mes- 
senger sent by the creator and, more mun- 
danely but no less fascinating, the myster- 
ies intrinsic in the intricacies of Jesus’ own 
character. The evocation of the latter is the 


John is the Gospel in which Jesus 
appears most like the brother from 
another planet. He claims to be from his 
father’s house in the sky. He performs a 
variety of trippy miracles, all the while 
speaking in cryptic parables about the 
urgency of the spiritual realm. When 
attacked by dark governmental forces, he 
gives up his corporeal envelope and 
makes a last ghostly appearance before 
ascending up to the mother ship. 


young radical. Teasing his friend Nathanael 
about being too enthusiastic about his di- 
vinity, Jesus says, “Just because I said unto 
thee I saw you under the fig tree, believest 
thou? Thou shall see greater things than 
these.” Jesus’ first miracle in chapter 2 is an 
aesthetic and rather groovy one; he changes 
water into wine. Later in that same chapter 
he commits an act of social anarchy worthy 
of any ’60s revolutionary: making a scourge 
out of small cords, Jesus drives the money 
changers out of the temple. But unlike Che 
Guevara, whose demeanor and public agen- 
da seem close to Jesus’, the hero of the 
Gospels has a trump card to play: supernat- 
ural power. 

This effusion of magic makes the atmo- 
sphere of John hallucinatory: it’s the 
Gospel in which Jesus appears most like 
the brother from another planet. Struc- 
tured like an X-Files episode, Jesus, a 
magnetic thirty-three-year-old, claims to 
be from his father’s house in the sky. He 
performs a variety of trippy miracles — 
raising Lazarus from the dead, making a 







real strength of John. John’s voice is inti- 
mate and urgent. He tells us the story of 
his crazy fanatical friend, but unlike my 
father’s bleak suicide narrative, unlike any 
of the sacred human narratives that relay 
details of pain, death, and violence, John’s 
story claims to contain particles of divini- 
ty. That’s the message which vaults his ac- 
count over all other biographies; Jesus was 
a fenestral opening, a direct communiqué 
from God. John’s narrative affects us vis- 
cerally because Jesus’ effect on him was so 
devastating and sublime that all these cen- 
turies later, through his unshored and hy- 
perbolic prose, we can still get a contact 
high. Me 

Darcey Steinke is the author of the 
novels Up Through the Water, Suicide 
Blonde, and Jesus Saves. She has also 
edited a collection of essays with Rick 
Moody titled Joyful-Noise: The New Testa- 
ment Revisited. This introduction is 
reprinted from The Gospel According to 
John, published by Grove Press. 
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A Biography 


by Nicholas Fox Weber 
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The first full-scale biography of one of the 
most elusive and enigmatic painters of our 
time, whose brilliantly rendered, overtly 
sexualized portraits are among the most well 
known images in contemporary art. Balthus’s life has always 
been shrouded by contradiction and hearsay. Now Weber peels 
away the oddly erotic persona Balthus constructed for himself to 
reveal the artist and the man, whose life fascinates us as equally 
as his art. 
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Malaparte 
A House Like Me 


by Michael McDonough 
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Harvard Coop 
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4 An extraordinary group of artists 
celebrates in words and images one of 
the most unusual homes ever built, the 
controversial man who created it, and 
the unique place it holds in cultural and architectural history. 
Casa Malaparte is a stunning object in its own right. Malaparte 
is a compelling testimonial to the power of architectural expression 
at its most provocative. 
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(Clarkson Potter) hardcover, 20% discounted price: $40.00* 







The Arcades Project 
by Walter Benjamin 






The MIT Coop 













Tufts University 


Focusing on the arcades of nineteenth- 
Bookstore 


century Paris—glass-roofed rows of shops that 
were early centers of consumerism 
—Benjamin represents and critiques the 
bourgeois experience of nineteenth century history, and in doing 
so, liberates the suppressed “true history” that underlies the 
ideological mask. 
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The year’s best art books, 
from Sister Wendy to Annie Leibovitz 


Image is everythin 


BY MICHAEL JOSEPH GROSS 


ORGET SIMON SCHAMA. Forget 
Arthur Danto. Art critics don’t get 
any better than PBS star Sister 
Wendy Beckett. Admittedly, her insights are 
not always as perspicacious as they could be. 
But for sheer love of art, she beats the 
pointy-heads hands down. My Favorite 
Things: 75 Works of Art from Around the 
World (Abrams) is Sister Wendy’s gift of 


gratitude to the art she loves most. Brief 


texts and fine photographs illuminate works 
ranging from a 24,000-year-old 11-inch 
ivory carving of an unidentified woman to 
van Gogh’s Starry Night. My Favorite Things 
is an extraordinarily versatile gift idea. Chil- 
dren and old people can love it. Smart and 
not-so-smart people can love it. And if 
someone unwraps this book and gives you a 
look of anything but sheer rapture, you 
should seriously question that person’s place 
in your life. 

Having declared my middlebrow sympa- 
thies and exposed myself as merely an arm- 
chair art critic, | now offer further recom- 
mendations regarding the best art, photog- 
raphy, and architecture books of 1999: 

A gift book of almost universal appeal, 
considering the Eastern seaboard’s current 
surfeit of exhibits Egyptian, is Egyptian 
Treasures from the Museum in Cairo 
(Abrams). The cursed, crowd-pleasing trea- 
sures of Tutankhamen receive ample atten- 
tion in this volume, along with the most im- 
pressive examples of ancient Egyptian sculp- 
ture, wall paintings, jewelry, and statues 
from the pyramids. The book’s layout is suf- 
ficiently clear and straightforward for a 
teenager to appreciate it; its photographs are 
among the best ever made of their subjects. 

Another introduction to the same topic is 
found in Egyptian Art in the Age of the 
Pyramids (Metropolitan Museum of Art). 
This book, the catalogue of the Met’s Egypt 
exhibit, is devoted to the 500-year period 
(2649-2150 BC) called the Old Kingdom, 
in which Egyptian art reached its peak. (You 
perhaps have heard of the pyramids, or the 
Sphinx, both of which were built during this 
time.) Though not quite as pretty as its 
aforementioned cousin, this book is heavier 
in text and more historically focused. It will 
be the definitive reference book about Egyp- 
tian art for years to come. 

Turning back the clock a bit (or turning it 
ahead, depending on how you look at it), we 
arrive at the subject of another 1999 MFA 
blockbuster exhibit: John Singer Sargent. If 
you're a straight guy who took a girl to the 
Sargent show, you can continue to rack up 


the sensitivity and thoughtfulness points by 
giving her John Singer Sargent: The Male 
Nudes (Universe). The images are suffi- 
ciently tame (and most of the models suffi- 
ciently un-buff) that you'll look quite fetch- 
ing by comparison, and the homoeroticism 
is subtle enough that it won’t arouse un- 
seemly suspicions. 

For those who prefer to take their homo- 
eroticism straight, there’s The Chop Suey 
Club (Arena Editions), by photographer 
Bruce Weber. In 1996, Weber discovered a 
beautiful 15-year-old named Peter at Dan 
Gable’s Wrestling Camp in Iowa. For no 
particular reason (“I though ‘Chop Suey’ 
would be the right nickname for a boy from 
Wisconsin”), Weber nicknamed the boy 
Chop Suey, and proceeded to spend three 
years dressing him up (as a cowboy, a sailor, 
a dancer, a girl) and taking pictures of him. 
Though some of the images are banal 


EGYPTIAN 
A TREASURES 


seum in laire 


(there’s a bit of recycled Abercrombie & 
Fitch work here), most of them are haunt- 
ingly beautiful and sexually provocative (on 
facing pages, Peter is shown nuzzling a Tom 
of Finland drawing and kissing a photo- 
graph of Elizabeth Taylor). 

Less sexually provocative but equally erot- 
ic is the stately production called Women 
(Random House), by photographer Annie 
Leibovitz with text by Susan Sontag (her 
first major essay in 10 years). “[T]he en- 
semble says,” according to Sontag, “so this 
is what women are now — as different, as 
varied, as heroic, as forlorn, as conventional, 
as unconventional as this.” The images, all 
previously unpublished, encompass leagues 
of human experience, from the Delta Debu- 
tante Club of Greenville, Mississippi, to “the 
West Side Crips all-girl gang” of San Anto- 
nio, Texas. Leibovitz’s characteristically 
penetrating portraits of public figures such 


as Hillary Clinton, Martha Stewart, and Eu- 
dora Welty are included as well. 

For the insatiable starfucker on your list, 
go directly to Hotel LaChappelle 
(Bulfinch Press) by David LaChappelle, a 
sumptuous romp among the rich and 
famous. LaChappelle is noted for his slick, 
artificial, trippy renderings of familiar 
figures. Thus, among the amazements that 
await you: Alan Cummings in plastic 
high heels, Marilyn Manson in a Monroe- 
vian dress, Elton John leaping from a leopard- 
print piano, and Leonardo DiCaprio dazed- 
ly ruing a game of mumblety-peg gone bad. 
This is the kind of stuff that starts looking 
really sexy if you spend a lot of time drop- 
ping acid and reading Playboy. 

Peter Beard, like David LaChappelle, has 
photographed a phantasmagoric assortment 
of celebrities, but the resemblance between 
them stops there. Peter Beard: Fifty Years 
of Portraits (Arena Editions) is the size and 
weight of a finely made journal, and that is 
essentially what the book is. Beard bounds 
through life photographing rock stars, dead 
elephants, politicians, artists, and anonymous 
folk. He then colors the photos, or adds 
handwritten notes or elements of collage. To- 
gether these images and words create one of 
the most outstanding scrapbooks of this cen- 
tury. With its high concentration of images 
from Beard’s African trips, this volume would 
be an excellent choice for the adventure trav- 
eler on your list. (Throw in Hemingway’s 
Collected Stories for bonus points.) 

A more serene adventure may be found in 
Monument (Arena Editions), Lynn Davis’s 
tranquil, reverent photographs of some of 
the world’s most extraordinary structures. 











PALM SPRINGS MODERN 


Davis brings readers to icebergs in Green- 
land, pyramids in Egypt, and ruins in Greece, 
Syria, and Ethiopia. Having arrived at these 
destinations, she simply points toward the 
wonder — like Ansel Adams, but less didac- 
tic. The resulting work is truly awesome. 

Extraordinary structures are also the sub- 
ject of Frank Lloyd Wright: Architect, by 
Robert McCarter (Phaidon), the best book in 
print about the best architect America has yet 
produced. McCarter proceeds through 
Wright’s work chronologically, in essays and 
pictures. He’s especially insightful about the 
formation of Wright’s design philosophy and 
the architect’s insistence on designing from 
the inside out (allowing the floor plan — the 
space for living — to dictate a building’s in- 
ternal structure). With hundreds of color 
photographs and black-and-white reproduc- 
tions of floor plans, it’s almost enough to in- 
spire you to take your vacation in Pennsylva- 
nia, just to see Fallingwater. 

Because we’re all swingers now, Palm 
Springs Modern (Rizzoli) may turn out to be 
the most popular architecture book of the 
season. You’ve got to have a pretty ascetic 
heart not to ring-a-ding-ding for this one. In 
the jet-set getaway of the 1940s and ’50s, all 
is palms and pools. The chapter on Frank 
Sinatra’s house alone is worth the price of the 
book. He bought the house to celebrate mak- 
ing his first million (isn’t that cute?); the 
swimming pool is shaped like a grand piano, 
and at noon the walkway at its base is filled 
with shadows in the form of piano keys. Of 
this house, Ava Gardner wrote in her autobi- 
ography: “It was the site of probably the most 
spectacular fight of our young married life, 
and honey, don’t think I don’t know that’s 
really saying something.” 

For the person who wants it all, and wants 
it now, your gift-giving dilemma is solved: go 
with Century: One Hundred Years of 
Human Progress, Regression, Suffering, 
and Hope (Phaidon). Century is a selection 
of photographs of people and events from 
each year from 1899 to 1999, beginning with 
a poor Parisian street performer flinging her 
arms wide, and culminating in the horrors of 
Columbine and Kosovo. The contents of this 
book are engagingly eclectic — glamour, 
news, and fine-art photography and movie 
and television stills are all included. 

Another feast for the visual appetite is The 
American Art Book (Phaidon), part of the 
series that includes The Art Book and The 
Photography Book. One image and one ex- 
planatory paragraph represent each of several 
hundred American artists. All media are rep- 
resented, from text (Jenny Holzer) to sculp- 
ture (Red Grooms). If | were a high-school 
student with ambitions to become a great 
artist and you gave me this book, you’d in- 
stantly become my favorite aunt, or uncle, or 

















Mom’s-boyfriend-whom-I-didn’t-used-to- 
like-very-much, forever. 

And if I were a college art-history student, 
my conversation increasingly breathy with 
the word “theory” and its variants, I would be 
flattered to the point of deadpan giddiness by 
the gift of Young British Art: The Saatchi 
Decade (Abrams). The design of this book is 
so hip that you can barely read the text. Its 
images are by turns ravishing, nonsensical, 
Loony Tune-y, and gross. Young British Art 
includes many of the works made famous by 
the scandalous “Sensation” show in Brook- 


lyn, such as The Physical Impossibility of 


Death in the Mind of Someone Living (the 
shark in the tank of formaldehyde), by 
Damien Hirst, and The Holy Virgin Mary (the 
one with the elephant dung), by Chris Ofili. 
There is tremendous vitality in this group of 
artists. With the support of collector and ad- 
vertising magnate Charles Saatchi, they took 
charge of the contemporary art world be- 
tween 1987 and 1997, and, Giuliani be 
damned, their reign is not over yet. 

The opposite of Young British Art is Nor- 
man Rockwell: Pictures for the American 
People (Abrams). A sure hit among the 
AARP set, this catalogue of a major Rockwell 
retrospective includes most of his extremely 
charming Saturday Evening Post and Boy’s 
Life illustrations, and plenty of bittersweet 
Christmas fare. These images are inter- 
spersed with essays praising the illustrator 
for his accessibility, and also for his achieve- 
ment of imagining a common heritage for an 
increasingly diverse American population. 
For a stocking stuffer, also keep in mind 
Norman Rockwell: A Pop-Up Art Experi- 





Norman 
Rockwell 


A Pop-Up 
Art Expe/ 


9 "4 





Bob Hersey 


Norman Rockwel] Musearm, at Stockbridge 
GNIVERSE 








ence (Universe). This sweet, well-designed 
pop-up book is a virtual tour of Rockwell’s 
studio, New England landscapes and interi- 
ors, and the Rockwell museum in Stock- 
bridge. 

A less sentimental nostalgia trip is under- 
taken by photographer Richard Avedon and 
writer Doon Arbus in The Sixties (Random 
House). This collaborative effort, which was 
almost 40 years in the making, may stand as 
the definitive record of this wildly influential 
generation. Weaving photographs and inter- 
views (Janis Joplin: “Meeting somebody and 
balling them . . . means something, but it 
doesn’t mean near as much as it used to”), 
most of which are previously unpublished, 
The Sixties restores its eponymous subject to 
shocking power. Photographs of napalm vic- 
tims’ faces, Andy Warhol’s shoes (and 
scars), and Catholic worker activist Dorothy 
Day hit me especially hard. Be careful if you 
give this to Mom or Dad, though. They 
might think you’re actually starting to un- 
derstand them. 

Finally, if you’re unafraid of understand- 
ing and being understood — essential dy- 
namics in the exchange of the best-chosen 
gifts — consider Illustrated Letters: 
Artists and Writers Correspond (Abrams). 
This collection of letters and sketches by 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, Saint-Exupéry, Manet, 
Picasso, van Gogh, Magritte, and the 
Marquis de Sade, among others, is gorgeous, 
and goading, as great gifts often are — ges- 
tures that make their recipients into the peo- 
ple they want to be, by treating them as if they 
already embodied their own ideals. * 


Michael Joseph Gross is a freelance writer 
living in Provincetown. 
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The year’s best cookbooks 


Culinary Oscars 


BY DAVID VALDES GREENWOOD 


HIS HAS BEEN a great year for 

cookbooks from favorite chefs and 

new. stars alike. That means great 
choices for every kind of foodie on your 
gift list, from the results-oriented cook- 
book reader to the romantic who prefers a 
literary approach. 

The biggest splash in the cookbook 
world this year was actually a title released 
at the end of last year. How To Cook Ev- 
erything: Simple Recipes for Great 
Food, by Mark Bittman (Macmillan), won 
the culinary equivalent of two Oscars in 
one year: a James Beard Award and a Julia 
Child Award. What makes this even more 
impressive is that it’s a cookbook entirely 
without glitz, offered up as a useful tool 
rather than a dazzling display of a chef’s 
achievements. Think of it as a Joy of Cook- 
ing for the coming millennium: it contains 
1500 recipes, indexed by ingredient and 
speed. In each section, Bittman offers in- 
troductory information about the nature 
of a particular type of food and the most 
basic methods of preparing it; then, in 
clear and concise language, he offers 
variations on that base (nine versions of a 
muffin, for instance, or eight variations on 
a butter cookie). 

The heavy tome also includes a cook’s 
glossary that covers everything from adzu- 
ki beans to zest. And, in a humble touch, 
Bittman provides a bibliography of 50 


other cookbooks he’d “rather not live with- 


out,” a reminder that no one chef has the 
last word on food. What he does try to 








offer is an encouraging word, carefully 
walking the reader through dishes as di- 


verse as ambrosia and simmered flounder. 


One of our favorites is his recipe for 
shrimp, grilled or broiled. Described as 


Poetry collections that will please the 


novice and the sophisticate 





“the kind of dish that makes people eat 
more than they should,” it’s a summer 

party favorite that takes only minutes to 
make. That combination of simplicity and 
success has made him popular with read- 


My Favorite things 


BY ADAM KIRSCH 








OR THE PAST few years, US poet 

laureate Robert Pinsky has been 

conducting a “Favorite Poem Pro- 
ject,” asking ordinary Americans to record 
their choices on audio or video. According 
to Americans’ Favorite Poems (Norton), 
the anthology he compiled from the pro- 
ject, Pinsky received more than 17,000 re- 
sponses. On the one hand, it’s a discourag- 
ing number in a nation of 250 million; on 
the other, it’s a sign that poetry still has its 
audience, that all kinds of people still turn 
to it for beauty and human truth, as they 
always have. 

The hundreds of poems here represent a 
range of styles — from the canonical 
(“Hope Is the Thing with Feathers,” 
“Dover Beach,” “Tintern Abbey”) to the 
contemporary (poems by Adam Zagajews- 
ki, Carl Phillips, Louise Gliick); and each is 
introduced by a short statement from the 
person or persons who chose it. This 
makes the book the perfect rebuke to the 
literary academy, which is obsessed with 
the ways that class, race, gender, and 
power limit literature — for here we find a 
16-year old Arab-American in New York 
talking about how “The Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner” “just pulled me in,” a Cam- 
bodian woman finding “a description of 
me” in Langston Hughes’s “Minstrel 
Man,” a Boston construction worker con- 
vinced that poetry like Whitman’s “Song of 
Myself” “is a universal celebration that ex- 











ers of “The Minimalist,” his column in the 
New York Times. 

If you love elegant writing as much as 
you enjoy food, you cannot do better 
than The Cook and the Gardener: A 
Year of Recipes and Writings from the 
French Countryside, by Amanda Hesser 
(W.W. Norton). Hesser’s first book 
shows the same skills that have earned 
her fans as a Dining In/Dining Out writ- 
er for the Times. Her voice is warm and 
lyrical, and her enthusiastic preparation 
suggestions make even homely ingredi- 
ents (e.g., Brussels sprouts) sound en- 
chanting (those sprouts are glazed with 
walnut oil and red wine). Best yet, she 
has quite a story to tell. 

Hesser spent a year cooking for a 
chateau in Burgundy, where she realized 
that to succeed she must forge ties to the 
taciturn gardener, Milbert. As the seasons 
passed, he opened up to her, yielding 
charming stories; once, he climbed a tree 
and shook the branches to shower her with 
the plums she wanted for baking. Their 
friendship fundamentally altered the way 
she cooks. She became a champion of sea- 
sonal ingredients, and her cookbook is or- 
ganized that way: we toasted summer with 
her wonderful beet-orange soup and wel- 
comed autumn with warm potato-leek 
salad with pistou. The recipes and the 
prose alike are transporting. 

Julia and Jacques Cooking at Home 
(Knopf), the meeting of two legendary 
culinary minds, is the companion volume 
to the new PBS series starring Julia Child 
and Jacques Pepin. Color-coded by chef 
(oatmeal for him, mint for her), it offers 
two (often opposing) opinions on all the 
true classics of French cuisine, from mus- 
sels to paté to brioche. Gorgeous color 
photos include action shots of Julia glee- 
fully wielding a huge knife on a turkey and 
Jacques using a straw to blow up a papil- 
lote packet. 

One of the joys of the book is the good- 
natured dialogue running along the bor- 
ders of each page, reflecting their cooking 


ists in everything and everybody.” The 
eclectic selections make this an interesting 
book to read, and the simple idea behind it 
makes it a testament to the power that po- 
etry still possesses. It would be an excellent 
gift for any reader just beginning to get ac- 
quainted with poetry. 

A number of major American poets pub- 
lished new collections this year, and for 
anyone who follows contemporary poetry, 
their books will be welcome gifts. After last 
year’s epic-length poem about 19th-centu- 
ry Hawaii, “The Folding Cliffs,” W.S. Mer- 
win returns with The River Sound 
(Knopf), a substantial book of lyrics featur- 
ing his hypnotic, unpunctuated lines. Its 
highlight is “Testament,” an homage to 
Villon in which the poet reflects on age and 
the friends he will leave behind. 

Sharon Olds’s Blood, Tin, Straw 
(Knopf) returns to her trademark themes 
— the body’s pains and pleasures, the joy 
and suffering of family life, sex and death 
— all treated with great immediacy and 
rhetorical force. And in The Mercy 
(Knopf), Philip Levine writes plainly about 
his Detroit childhood, the difficulty of 
manual labor, and the rewards found in 
simple things. 

Two British poets living in America also 
gave us excellent new books this year: Ge- 
offrey Hill’s The Triumph of Love, pub- 
lished in paperback, and Glyn Maxwell’s 
The Breakage (both from Houghton Mif- 
flin). Hill’s formidable erudition, formal 
mastery, and moral concern are all on dis- 
play in his book-length poem about the 
evils of this century and the poet’s possible 
role in redeeming them; he has taken on 
one part of T.S. Eliot’s legacy: his Chris- 
tian judgments on a fallen world. And 
Maxwell’s book, his first to be published 
here, introduces the true inheritor of 
Auden’s musical sophistication, a major 
poetic talent who’s able to make beautiful 
poems out of the most unlikely subjects. 
“Hurry My Way,” a comic and moving 
love poem, is worth the price of the book 
all by itself. 

Jacqueline Osherow’s new book, Dead 
Men’s Praise (Grove/Atlantic), is another 








personalities. While Jacques offers tips on how to make “the 
kind of omelet you would be served in a three-star restau- 
rant,” Julia (our hero!) proudly announces that one can 
“cover flaws [in an omelet] with a well-placed sprig of pars- 
ley” — we used his ingredients and her cover-up. The 
recipes are mouthwatering, and the dinner conversation has 
never been better. 


If the idea of cookbook-as-manifesto appeals to you, the 
Chez Panisse Café Cookbook (HarperCollins) may be up 
your alley. Author Alice Waters, the mother of California 
cuisine, has long championed a regional network of small 
organic farms that provide ingredients for her celebrated 
restaurant. This cookbook features recipes from the restau- 
rant’s upstairs café, which serves foods from Catalonia, 
Campania, and Provence. Waters’s tone tends toward the 
polemic as she tries to recruit you to go organic, but the ef- 
fect is softened by the gorgeous illustrations of David Lance 
Goines, whose previous work for Waters has been displayed 
at the Smithsonian. And her quite manageable recipes may 
just win you over to her philosophy of letting ingredients 
shine. Baked goat cheese with garden lettuces . . . soupe au 
pistou . . . she’s warmed our kitchen already. ‘J 

David Valdes Greenwood is a freelance writer living in 
Somerville; his partner, Jason Valdes Greenwood, contribut- 
ed to this story. 


beautiful and skilled collection. Taking inspiration from Jew- 
ish and Biblical history, but never ignoring the difficulties of 
writing Jewish poetry in English, Os herow is able to infuse 
complex forms with an ironic, personal voice. Her versions 
of the Psalms are wonderfully intimate adaptations of classi- 
cal Hebrew poetry. David Ferry works a similar transforma- 
tion in his new edition of The Eclogues of Virgil (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux). Like his translation of Horace last year, 
Ferry’s Virgil makes accessible to the Latinless reader one of 
the canonical poetic texts; this is a good way to get ac- 
quainted with poems that have influenced all subsequent lit- 
erature. And Ted Hughes’s translation of Aeschylus’s The 
Oresteia (Farrar, Straus & Giroux) matches a violent 
drama with a contemporary master of violence, struggle, and 
obsession. 

The new Penguin Twentieth-Century Classics edition of 
Dorothy Parker’s Complete Poems is great fun; it includes 
all the famous rhymes (“Oh, life is a glorious cycle of 
song,/A medley of extemporanea;/And love is a thing that 
can never go wrong;/And I am Marie of Roumania”), as 
well as a series of less-known “Hate Songs” on Actors, Bo- 
hemians, the Office (“I hate the Office;/It cuts in on my so- 
cial life”), and other targets. The book also includes her 
“straight,” sentimental poems, mainly in the Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay mode, which show that there was a heart behind 
the wit. 

Finally, 1999 produced several important books of 
poetry criticism that would be valuable for any library. 
Randall Jarrell’s selected essays, in No Other Book 
(HarperCollins), are classics of appreciation; there are 
still no better introductions to Whitman and Frost, 
Williams and Moore. (Real Jarrell fans will also enjoy 
Remembering Randall, a short, affectionate memoir by his 
widow, published by HarperCollins.) John Berryman’s 
scattered writings on Shakespeare, gathered as Berry- 
man’s Shakespeare (Farrar, Straus & Giroux), show 
that this impassioned poet was also a skilled textual and 
dramatic critic; his insights into the plays and their histo- 
ry are always worth reading. Allen Tate’s star is much 
dimmer than it once was, but the re-publication of his Es- 
says of Four Decades (by 1SI Books of Wilmington, 
Delaware) reminds us that he was one of the best “New 
Critics,” skilled at the minute analysis of texts and very 
intelligent about such larger issues as “Tension in Poetry” 
and “The Function of the Critical Quarterly.” And though 
his lamentable essays about the glories of the antebellum 
South will find few supporters today, they are still inter- 
esting reading, if only as relics of a bygone intellectual 
climate. 


Adam Kirsch is a freelance writer living in New York. 
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Never before have we had such an opportunity to consider 
Audubon’s writings alongside his landmark images 


Nurturing nature 


BY FRANKLIN BURROUGHS 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON: WRITINGS 
AND DRAWINGS, edited by Christoph 
irmscher. Library of America, 928 
pages, $40. 


E NORMALLY THINK of illustra- 

tions as being ancillary to texts. But 

in the case of John James Audubon 
(1785-1851), it is clearly the other way 
around. The great images of his “Double Ele- 
phant Folio” were engraved by Robert Havell 
and published serially in London between 
1829 and 1838. The text intended to accom- 
pany them was published serially in Edinburgh 
between 1831 and 1839. The images were in 
every sense primary — they came first in 
point of composition; they remain first in im- 
portance; they are the focus of our sense of 
who Audubon was and why he matters. 

Audubon is, of course, as firmly established 
in national legend as Daniel Boone or Abraham 
Lincoln. We never seem to tire of his life — at 
least nine biographies of him have appeared in 
this century, and sentimentalized versions in- 
tended for young readers continue to be pub- 
lished and to find their way into school libraries 
all over the country. He is the protagonist of 
Eudora Welty’s fine story “A Still Moment,” 
and of book-length poetic sequences by Robert 
Penn Warren and Pamela Alexander. But his 
writings have never been widely read, and | 
think it is safe to say that there has never been 
either an informed consensus or an edifying 
debate about their merit. Given Audubon’s 
enormous prestige and popularity, this is sur- 
prising; but given the nature of the writings 
themselves, it is less so. 

The Ornithological Biography was the only 
work Audubon actually intended for publica- 
tion, and it has never been republished in its 
original form. Even in its original form, it owes 
much to Audubon’s wife, Lucy, and to his 
Scottish collaborator William MacGillivray, 
who between them made his highly idiosyn- 
cratic use of English more literate and more lit- 
erary. His journals, which he tended to keep 
when away from his family, were published, in 
a drastically bowdlerized form, by his grand- 
daughter, Maria Audubon, 46 years after his 
death; when the job was done, she destroyed all 
but two of the original manuscripts. 

Those two manuscripts, fortunately, record 
the two pivotal episodes of Audubon’s career. 
The first journal, which is the first one he kept, 
begins on October 12, 1820, just after he 
boarded a flatboat bound from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans. He left Lucy and his sons be- 
hind, and seems originally to have intended the 
journal as a sort of running letter to them. He 
was a 35-year-old failure, recently imprisoned 
for debt, and was now determined to turn 
birds, his lifelong avocation, into his vocation. 
That journal runs through the end of 1821, by 
which time his family had joined him in 
Louisiana and he had transformed himself 
from a limner of birds into a great American 
artist. The other journal manuscript that sur- 
vived is the one he kept from 1826 until 1829. 
It describes his leaving Lucy and the boys be- 
hind again, this time in Louisiana, and sailing 
to England, where he was determined to find 
an engraver for his work and to establish him- 
self as a naturalist. 

Between these two journal manuscripts, and 
between either of them and some of his earliest 
letters, we can see distinct improvements in 
Audubon’s command of English (his first lan- 
guage was French, and he seems to have 
learned English as he learned painting, or- 
nithology, and almost everything else in his life 

— by more or less rushing in where angels fear 
to tread). But both journals retain a combina- 
tion of awkwardness, inventiveness, self-con- 
sciousness, and immediacy that is irresistible. 
This is, one feels, pure Audubon, the mercurial, 
manic, melancholy, sententious, self-dramatiz- 
ing protagonist of his own story. But is it litera- 
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ture? Conversely, the more polished versions of 
his prose that we find in the Ornithological Bi- 
ography and the edited journals.are nothing if 
not literary. But are they Audubon? 


HE LIBRARY of America offers defini- 

tive, uniform, and exceptionally hand- 
some editions of canonical American litera- 
ture. Its publication of John James Audubon: 
Writings and Drawings, with extensive selec- 
tions from the Ornithological Biography and 
from Audubon’s journals, letters, and miscel- 
laneous pieces, is therefore something of a 
departure. This is tacitly acknowledged by the 
inclusion of 64 plates. The quality of repro- 
duction is superb — although the plates are 
only about a sixth the size of the originals, 
they convey much of their beauty and power. 
The editor, Christoph Irmscher, has matched 
selections from the Ornithological Biography 
to the plates, so that we may, for example, 
compare Audubon’s rendering of two grackles 
stripping an ear of corn with his account of 
the bird, which particularly emphasizes the 
running warfare between grackles and 
farmers. Irmscher has also included earlier 
and later illustrations of such species as the 
Carolina parakeet, the bald eagle, the Eastern 
phoebe, and the wood thrush. This allows us 
to see how radically and rapidly Audubon’s 
whole conception of what he was doing 
changed after he reached Louisiana. Thus the 
volume invites us to consider the evolution of 
the artist and the author, and to ponder the 
relation between the two. 

Irmscher wisely reprints the whole of the 
journal of 1820-’21, and roughly a fifth of the 
journal of 1826-29. From the Ornithological 
Biography, he includes 45 of the “biographies” 
of individual species, and seven of the 60 “De- 
lineations of American Scenery and Manners” 
that Audubon scattered through the work. He 
reprints the whole of Maria Audubon’s version 
of the Missouri journal, which is an account of 
Audubor’s last great undertaking, a steamboat 
trip up the Missouri River in search of speci- 
mens forthe Viviparous Quadrupeds of North 
America. Finally, Irmscher includes a sampling 
of letters and two short pieces, one an autobio- 
graphical sketch and the other Audubon’s de- 
scription of his method of drawing birds. 

The Library of America aims at timelessness. 
For that reason, its format does not allow for 
any extended introductory essay by the editor, 
presumably on the grounds that such things are 
quickly dated, as one generation’s critical and 
political preoccupations give way to another’s. 
As a general policy, that is perfectly defensible, 
but in this case, it is a Joss. Irmscher is able to 
provide only a chronology of Audubon’s life, a 
brief account of the provenance of texts and 


NATURE: Audubon’s birds have the authority of life and the 


plates, and explanatory notes that clarify histor- 
ical, geographical, and ornithological refer- 
ences. A reader coming upon Audubon’s odd 
and problematic opus for the first time would, | 
think, find an introductory overview especially 
helpful. Whether in his unrevised journals or in 
the Ornithological Biography, Audubon is a 
very different kind of writer from, for example, 
Thoreau, John Muir, or John Burroughs, and, 
as an ornithologist, he is a long way from what 
dedicated members of the National Audubon 
Society are likely to expect. Irmscher himself 
has written perceptively about Audubon as 
writer and naturalist in his book The Poetics of 
Natural History (Rutgers University Press), 
and one wishes he’d had the opportunity to do 
the same thing here. 

UDUBON WAS an extraordinarily com- 

plex character, one who generally seems to 
be speaking to us in one of several roles: man 
of the world, babe in the woods, backwoods- 
man, name dropper, self-promoting careerist. 
The masks were to some extent expedient, but 
one feels that he seldom was cynical or hypo- 
critical in wearing them — chameleons change 
their color, but are not exactly insincere. The 
image of Audubon the backwoodsman and 
naturalist has always been more popular than 
that of Audubon the artist. It implies innocence 
and ingenuousness, as opposed to sophistica- 
tion and artifice. He himself understood the 
advantages of the role and probably also was 
attracted to it for psychological reasons — it 
both disguised and expressed the senses of in- 
feriority, insecurity, and acute singularity that 
bedeviled him. In Britain, seeking the patron- 
age of prominent people, he played the part to 
the hilt. He was very conscious of the sensation 
his long, curling hair and his buckskins made 
in the drawing rooms and exhibition halls of 
Liverpool, Manchester, Edinburgh, and Lon- 
don. And when he presented papers to learned 
societies, his appearance was an integral part of 
his claim to authority. He was not a trained 
naturalist but an experienced outdoorsman; he 
was not motivated by professional rivalry and 
hunger for recognition, but by the amateur’s 
pure and passionate love for his subject. 

His authority, then, was nature, not art or 
science. He proudly and repeatedly insisted 
that he did not draw his birds from skins or 
stuffed specimens in a museum, as other illus- 
trators did. His magnificent bald eagle poised 
over a catfish is inscribed characteristically: 
“Drawn from Nature by John J. Audubon, Lit- 
tle Prairie, Mississippi River.” The Library of 
America edition provides us with an earlier ver- 
sion of the same painting, which has the same 
inscription, and with texts that, seen in con- 
junction with the plates, give us a clearer un- 


derstanding of what “drawn from Nature” 
means. 

In his Mississippi journal entry for Novem- 
ber 23, 1820, Audubon describes killing a fine 
male eagle and immediately setting about 
drawing it, a process that would occupy him 
for the next four days. He worked outdoors, on 
the roof of the flatboat’s cabin, and as he 
worked observed many more eagles along the 
river. They hunted in pairs, and, with the fall 
migration at its height, preyed largely on the 
ducks and geese that were moving south. He 
describes how the eagles would drive a goose 
to the water, forcing it to dive repeatedly until 
exhausted. The painting that he produced as 
the boat drifted onward toward New Orleans 
accordingly shows an eagle standing over a 
rather crudely drawn Canada goose on a 
muddy riverbank. The background is a murky, 
flat, and featureless expanse of water and sky, 
meant to represent the Mississippi River a bit 
downstream from the current Arkansas- 
Missouri state line. Here, then, text and paint- 
ing are fully consistent with Audubon’s claim. 
They are taken from nature, on the spot, in a 
somewhat rough-and-ready fashion; to the 
extent that such authenticity is a virtue, they 
can claim it. 

Audubon reworked that painting in 1826, in 
London. He traced the original eagle, substitut- 
ed the catfish for the goose, and provided a 
highly dramatic backdrop — the bird is on a 
rocky outcropping, with a range of mountains 
and a smoky, stormy sky behind it. The effect 
of these changes is much greater than their 
mere itemization can suggest — there is the 
implication of power and terror that Edmund 
Burke declared to be the sine qua non of sub- 
limity-in the arts. But catfish, although a staple 
in the diet of eagles along the Mississippi, do 
not occur at high altitudes, and the Mississippi 
River near Little Prairie offers nothing resem- 
bling a mountainous terrain. At this point in his 
life, Audubon had in fact never been in the sort 
of alpine, treeless country he represents here 
— the landscape comes not from nature but 
from art. 

Insofar as I know, even the most literal- 
minded of Audubon’s many detractors never 
pointed out the inappropriateness of this land- 
scape, and that, | think, is a testimony to the 
peculiar authority of art. When Audubon 
wrote his account of the bald eagle in the Or- 
nithological Biography, he clearly went back to 
his Mississippi journal, and described the 
eagles along the river as they preyed upon 
migratory waterfowl. But now the victim, 
instead of being a goose, is a trumpeter swan. 
There is no evidence in any of Audubon’s 
journals (or, to my knowledge, in the writings 
of any other ornithologist, unless you count 
Virgil in the first book of the Aeneid) that ea- 
gles ever attack swans, formidable creatures 
that are easily double the weight of eagles. So 
it seems that Audubon the writer, like 
Audubon the painter, wished to augment the 
prowess of the bird. This produced one of the 
most stunning of the many stunning raptors 
in The Birds of America. In the Ornithological 
Biography, it produced a vignette in which we 
see a pair of eagles disdaining whole flocks of 
passing ducks, and screaming in anticipation 
when at last they hear the distant trumpeting 
of an approaching swan. When the swan 
appears, the male eagle “glides through the 
air like a falling star” and overtakes his quarry 
“like a flash of lightning.” The scene ends 
with the eagle astride its victim, shrieking in 
delight and sinking its talons in more deeply, 
“to render death as painfully felt as it can 
possibly be.” This is as artful and implausible 
as the mountainous landscape of the revised 
painting of 1826. What Audubon was ex- 
pressing was not something he had seen, but 
something he had felt — that the dead bird he 
drew on the flatboat had a sort of mythic 
grandeur. If it were necessary to rearrange 
geography and natural history to conform the 
specimen to what it evoked in him, then he 
would do it. 

In our culture, Audubon himself has 
achieved something of his eagle’s mythic 
grandeur. His writings are not the primary 
source of it, but they enable us to see further 
into it. Never before have we had in one vol- 
ume so wide and so revealing a selection of 
them as the Library of America now affords us, 
or so convenient an opportunity to set them 
against the magnificent paintings. S 


Franklin Burroughs is the Harrison 
McCann Professor of the English Language at 
Bowdoin College. 
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December 


THURSDAY 9 

SUNNY ABAKUWE reads from his Christ Entered 
Jerusalem at 6:30 p.m. at South End Branch Library, 685 
Tremont St., Boston. Free; 536-8241. 

LESLIE CHANG reads from her Beyond the Narrow Gate at 
6:30 p.m. at Dudley Branch Library, 65 Warren St., Roxbury. 
Free; 442-6186. 

BRUCE DANIELS discusses his Puritans at Play at 12:15 
p.m. at Old South Meeting House, 310 Washington St., 
Boston. Tickets $4; 482-6439 

ROSIE ROSENZWEIG reads at 12:15 p.m. in the Rabb 
Building, Brandeis University, Waltham. Free; (781) 
736-4882. 

JAMES CHARLES ROY discusses his The Vanished 
Kingdom at 6:30 p.m. in the Mezzanine Conference Room, 
Boston Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 536-5400, 
ext. 371. 

RICHARD TELEKY signs his The Paris Years of Rosie 
Kamin at 7 p.m. at Jamaicaway Books & Gifts, 676 Centre 
St., Jamaica Plain. Free; 983-3204. 


FRIDAY 10 
“HARDCORE POETRY JAM N’ SLAM” is at 9 p.m. at Voix!, 
564 Dutton St., Lowell. Tickets $10; (978) 458-6954 


SATURDAY 11 

DR. MARJORIE AGOSIN reads from her A Map of Hope at 
2 p.m. in the Rabb Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 536-5400, ext. 371. 

JOE HALDEMAN signs his Forever Free at 3 p.m. at 
Pandemonium Books & Games, 36 JFK St., Cambridge 
Free; 547-3721. 

EILEEN MYLES AND BEN MARCUS read at 8 p.m. at Fine 
Arts Work Center, 24 Pearl St., Provincetown. Free; (508) 
487-9960. 

ANTHONY SAMMARCO signs his Cambridge at 1 p.m. at 
Waldenbooks, Meadow Glen Mall, Medford. Free; (781) 391- 
1558. 

MING TSAI signs his Blue Ginger: East Meets West Cooking 
at 3 p.m. at Wellesley Booksmith, 82 Central St., Wellesley. 
Free; (781) 431-1160. 


“Cc BY SEAN RICHARDSON 


SUNDAY 12 

WILL MOSES signs his Rip Van Winkle at 2 p.m. at Museum 
of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 369-3575. 
MEGAN STAFFEL signs her The Notebook of Lost Things at 
4 p.m. at Borders, 85 Worcester Rd., Framingham. Free; 
(508) 875-2321. 


MONDAY 13 

ANDREA COHEN AND JEFFREY HARRISON read at 8:15 
p.m. at Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets 
$3; 547-6789. 

“STONE SOUP POETRY OPEN MIKE” is at 7:30 p.m. at 
Zeitgeist Gallery, 312 Broadway, Cambridge. $3 donation 
accepted; 227-0845. 

“TOUCHABLE STORIES COFFEEHOUSE OPEN MIKE” 
with host Timothy Mason is at 7:30 p.m. at Maxwell's 
Community Business Park, 65 E. Cottage St., Dorchester 
Tickets $3; 822-7586 


TUESDAY 14 

“AGAPE POETRY OPEN MIKE” with host Richard Moore is 
at 8 p.m. at Community Church of Boston, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Tickets $1; 489-0519. 

“IBBETSON STREET PRESS READING” is at 7:30 p.m. at 
O'Neill Branch Library, 70 Rindge Ave., Cambridge. Free; 
349-4023. 


WEDNESDAY 15 

BETH ANDERSON reads poetry at 7:30 p.m. at Morse 
Institute Library, 14 East Central St., Natick. Free; (508) 647- 
6520. 


THURSDAY 16 

STONE SOUP POETS read at 7 p.m. at Medford Public 
Library, 111 High St., Medford. Free; 227-0845. 

RICHARD WILBUR reads from his Mayflies at 5:30 p.m. at 
Hilles Library Cinema, Garden and Shepard Sts., 
Cambridge. Free; 495-2454 

AL YOUNG discusses his The Shoemaker and the Tea Party 
at 12:15 p.m at Old South Meeting House, 310 Washington 
St., Boston. Tickets $4; 482-6439. 


SUNDAY 19 
JAN BRETT signs her Gingerbread Baby at 2 p.m. at Museum 
of Fine Arts, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; 369-3575. 


poetry slams and readings at clubs” 


SUNDAY 19 
Robinson Trio. : eS " 
WEDNESDAY 22 : 


| BLACKTHORNE TAVERN (508-238-9017), ad 


| Turnpike St., South Easton. 
| CANTAB LOUNGE/THIRD RAIL (354-2685), 738 Mass 


Ave, Central Sq., Cambridge. 

| CENTER FOR THE ARTS IN NATICK (508-647-0179), 
31 Main St., Natick. 
CLUB PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Harvard Sq. 
Cambridge. 
LIZARD LOUNGE (547-0759), 1667 Mass Ave, below 
Cambridge Common Restaurant, Cambridge. 


December 
SUNDAY 12 eee 
LIZARD LOUNGE, Cambridge. “Poetry Jam” with Jeff 
Robinson Trio. 


MONDAY 13 
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In April 1992 


Jon Krakauer 


AUTHOR OF INTO THE WILD AND EIGER DREAMS 4 


a young man from a well-to-do family hitchhiked to 


Alaska and walked alone into the wilderness north 





of Mt. McKinley. His name was Christopher Johnson 





McCandless. He had given $25,000 in savinas to char 
ity, abandoned his car and most of his possessions, 
burned all the cash in his wallet, and invented a new 
life for himself. Four months later, his decomposed 
body was found by a moose hunter 
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pend your holiday enjoying the best conditions on the 





most available ski and snowboard terrain in the East. 
We've got a whole week's worth of activities planned | 
| 


that will suit everyone in your family. Your group will be thrilled 
by the Budweiser Aerial Assault aerialists, multiple fireworks 
shows, loads of kids’ activities, and parties up and down the 
legendary Killington Access Road where over 100 bars and 
restaurants will be taking care of millennium business Killington- 


style. Check out the great deals below and call now. 


$ 
3 nts/3 days (Arrive Dec. 30, depart Jan. 2) from 473 p.p. 
$ 
4 nts/4 days (Arrive Dec. 26, depart Dec. 30) from 449 p.p. 
$ 
7 nts/7 days (Arrive Dec. 26, depart Jan. 2) from $1 2 p.p. 
Package prices include lift tickets and lodgin 


All prices are per-person based on 4 people in a Toedbooin condominium or 
6 people in a 2-bedroom condominium. Tax and gratuity not included. 


Nobody else is Killington. 


1-877-4-KTIMES (toili free) 
www.killington.com 
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SLASHING THROUGH THE SNOW 


by Mike Miliard 


From Spy Scoops to “Too Blue” Gore-Tex, cool stuff for the ski bums on your list. 


6 


LISTINGS 


compiled by Mike Endelman 


A descriptive directory of New England downhill and cross-country ski areas. 


COVER PHOTO BY FLINT BORN, SHOT AT SKI MARKET, 860 COMM AVE 
PHOTO THIS PAGE BY GEOFFREY KULA, SHOT AT BOB SMITH’'S WILDERNESS HOUSE, 1048 COMM AVE. 


Let Thrifty make 
your trip a little more 
convenient..... 
and affordabie. 


When you're flying out of Logan Airport, park with Thrifty and leave all your cares behind. 


ee ae Park 2 Days, Get 
free | 781-269-0002 : the drt Day Free! 


Redeem this coupon at the Logan Airport Thrifty location to receive 
your 3rd day FREE, when you park for two days or more. Just present 


SM 
1-800-THRIF y coupon at the end of your stay. Offer expires 10/25/00. 
eS Thrifty features quality products of 
th . DaimlerChrysler and other fine cars. 
WWW. r . com A licensee of Thrifty Rent-A-Car System, Inc. 


wee Parking 
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From Spy Scoops to ‘Too Blue’ 
Gore-Tex, cool stuff for the ski 


bums on your list 


BY MIKE MILIARD 


HRISTMAS MORNING. 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 1981. 
The tinsel on the Christmas 
tree glitters in the 7 a.m. sun- 
light as a boy in yellow footie 
PJs plods down the stairs. Beneath the mag- 
nificent spruce are pile upon pile of careful- 
ly wrapped packages. Leaning against the 
wall, just waiting to hit the new snow, is an 
enormous blue plastic Flexible Flyer. 

Boy [in awe]: Hey, Mom and Dad! Santa 
brought me a giant Frisbee! 

Okay, so as a five-year-old, my grasp of 
winter sporting goods was minimal. Since 
that time, though, I can tell you that I’ve really 
grown to appreciate the finer points of plung- 
ing at top speed down a snowy mountain 
face. And I’ve learned to do it in style. Sure, 
it’s a blast to spin flying-saucer-like down a 
slope of packed powder, but these days I pre- 
fer to do it standing up. A lot of other people 
do, too — and business is booming. 

The kind people in skiing and snow- 
boarding R&D see to it that newer, flashier, 
more cutting-edge products are unveiled 
every season. What this means for you, the 
holiday consumer: the perfect solution to 
the annual what-the-hell-do-I-get-the-guy- 
who-has-everything quandary. To that end, 
here’s a handy guide to some of the best 
new equipment (and some tried-and-true 
classics) for your favorite spoiled-rotten 
winter-sports enthusiast. 


edly START with the predictable. From 
time immemorial (until the invention of 
the snowboard, at least), the fastest and 
most efficient way to get yourself down a 
mountain has been to attach two pieces of 
wood to your feet. Skis started out as a de- 
cidedly low-tech product, but boy has that 
changed. These days, some are so loaded 
with innovations you’d think they’d been de- 
signed by NASA. Certainly, a purchase like 
this requires a considerable outlay of cash. 
But if you’re game, Trey Bruggeman at Bob 
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THESE BOOTS WERE MADE /or 
skiing: the K2 Venus boot (left) is a 
women’s full-spectrum, free-style, 
free-ride boot with the Clicker binding. 
Above, men’s K2 Yak boots. 





Smith’s Wilderness House (9 Spring Lane, 
near Downtown Crossing) recommends the 
new Atomic Beta Ride 10.20 ($750). Con- 
sidered a member of the “mid-fat” category, 
the ski is slightly wider throughout than its 
standard peer, which gives it great versatility 
in any conditions or terrain. Says Brugge- 
man, “The fact that it’s slightly wider in the 
tip and the tail allows it to float quite well in 
powder and softer snow.” Mount the special 
Atomic bindings on the Beta Ride’s race 
plate (dubbed, incomprehensibly, the Cary 
Xcharger) and you'll achieve, according to 
Bruggeman, “a more efficient, even-flexing 
unit.” Well, that’s great. But the best reason 
to buy these skis, as far as I’m concerned, is 
that they come in bright orange. And, as any 
loyal reader of Stuff@Night knows, orange 
is hot this season! 

What are skis without ski boots? Mighty 
uncomfortable. For this reason, I spoke with 
Eric Yankovich at St. Moritz Sports in 
Wellesley (475 Washington Road). He’s 
pretty keen on the Lange Frame 8 ($400), 
which he describes as the perfect boot for 
the intermediate skier — an ideal blend of 
performance and comfort. “They’re manu- 
factured using a new technique called co- 
molding,” he says. “Different hardnesses of 
plastics are melded together, which allows 
the boots to be stiff when you need them to 
be and flexible and responsive to the terrain 
at other times. The areas of softer plastic 
also make for an easy and comfortable en- 
try.” Another point in the F-8s’ favor: the 
angle at which they’re constructed forces 
you to improve your form, automatically 
placing you in a forward, balanced position 
and greatly improving the efficiency of your 
turns. Featuring a heat-moldable liner, the 
F-8s can be custom-shaped to fit the pecu- 
liarities of your gigantic clown feet, and their 
bright reddish-orange hue will complement 
your new Atomics quite nicely. 

Yeah, yeah, I can hear it already: “Some 
people don’t ski, y know! What about all the 
rest of us? We have feelings too!” Yes, I 
know. That’s why I called up Jack Stevens, 
the resident snow- 
board expert at Bob 
Smith’s other location 
(1048 Comm Ave). 
He recommends the 
K2 Valhalla ($359), 
a board that’s perfect 
for the intermediate- 
level weekend rider, 
and whose intermedi- 
ate price makes it the 
perfect Christmas gift. 
Stevens especially 
likes the Valhalla’s 
lightweight, wood- 
core cap construction, 
which makes it an ide- 
al free-style, free-ride 
board — expect easy 
turns and a stable ride. 
Of course, the board 
doesn’t attach itself to your feet, so Stevens 
suggests the K2 Yak step-in boot ($249) 
and the K2 Clicker SLT binding ($169) for 
optimal board synergy. For the woman on 
your gift list, Stevens suggests the K2 Luna 
($359), the first board designed by women 
for women. It’s very similar to the Valhalla, 
but slightly narrower. With it, use the K2 
Venus ($219), a women’s fiill-spectrum, 
free-style, free-ride boot with the Clicker 
binding. Again, this technical stuff is all well 
and good, but let’s not forget those crucial 
fashion issues: the Valhallas come in five dif- 
ferent hues to facilitate color coordination 
with a snazzy new jacket! 


UT WHAT kind of jacket? Bob Smith’s 

Bruggeman (not only can this guy 
shred, but he’s quite the fashion plate) is 
raving about the Arc’teryx Alpha SV jacket 
($475). What’s so great about it? Well, for 
one thing, it’s designed for extreme weath- 
er, which comes in handy in a part of the 
country where conditions can change in 
minutes from sunny to rainy to all-out bliz- 
zard. The Arc’teryx has a full Gore-Tex 
shell, and its fabrics are laminated together 
rather than sewn. Special waterproof zip- 
pers eliminate the need for a protective 
front flap. In fact, excess fabric is cut down 
wherever possible, allowing the jacket to 
weigh in at an astonishing 25 ounces. Ac- 
cording to Trey, the Arc’teryx “is one of the 
most technically advanced and well-made 


WHO WOULDN'T be smiling with a 
$359 K2 Luna snowboard? 


HIT THE SLOPES in style with the men’s 
Arc'teryx Alpha SV jacket (above), which 
looks great atop a pair of Atomic Beta 
Ride 10.20 skis. Those cool his-and-hers 
jackets (right) are Arc’teryx Theta LT. 


jackets on the market right now.” It looks 
good, too: the duo-tone color schemes have 
nifty names like “Fiery Red” and “Too 
Blue.” And you can almost hear the space- 
age fabrics begging you to put them to the 
test, whispering, “Go ahead. Make my day.” 

Keep in mind what helped make Dirty 
Harry seem so badass 
when he uttered 
those famous words: 
his ultra-cool sun- 
glasses. Although 
shades are great for 
spring skiing, you’d be 
well advised (especially 
in New England) to 
have a sturdy and pro- 
tective pair of goggles 
handy for the winter 
months. So which are 
the coolest? Jeremy 
McElwain at Ski 
Market (860 Comm 
Ave, Brookline) 
swears by Spy goggles 
($65), specifically the 
Scoop model — “the 
best goggles ever 
made.” Why? “Well, they look the best.” 
Good enough for me, although they’re just 
as impressive in technical terms. The Spy 
Scoops feature special lenses, conceived by 
race-car and motocross professionals, that 
are designed to minimize light differentiation 
— that constant switch from shade to sun 
that occurs on a late-afternoon run. It’s not 
only a nifty innovation, but one that could 
really save your neck. Add to this the fact 
that they rarely fog up and allow plenty of 
peripheral vision, and the Scoops are an 
ideal marriage of form and function. 

Protecting your lips and skin from wind 
and sunburn is just as important as protect- 
ing your eyes. That’s why McElwain also 
recommends Dermatone lip balm and 
sunscreen ($3). Put some on your lips, 
then smear some more on your nose and 
cheeks, and you’re good to go. More great 
stocking stuffers — for both the one on 
your mantle and the ones on your feet — 
are Grabber Mycoal hand and foot warm- 
ers. Put them in your gloves or between 
your socks and boots, and the iron, salt, 
and activated carbon in these little pouches 
will react chemically to keep your feet 
toasty for the next seven hours. They can 
be found for a buck or two in most hard- 
ware stores and ski shops. 

For a slightly more traditional way of 
warming up, consider getting your fa- 
vorite over-21 skier a trusty flask. In the 
Alps of yore, Saint Bernards were dis- 


patched with barrels of brandy around 
their necks to energize stranded and 
freezing skiers. These days, most ski areas 
unfortunately spend so much on newfan- 
gled ideas like snowmaking and chair lifts 
that they don’t have the funds to maintain 
a fleet of canine rescuers. That means 
you'll have to take care of yourself. A tug 
or two of Jameson on the chair lift can 
make the long ride up much more enjoy- 
able — just remember to be discreet and, 
above all, responsible. You can find a nice 
eight-ounce English-made hammered- 
pewter flask ($49.95) at Harvard Square’s 
venerable tobacco shop Leavitt and Peirce 
(1316 Mass Ave). 

When the sun has set and the last chair 
lift has groaned to a halt, it’s time to take 
that flask back to your cabin, light a fire, 
and pop in a movie. You could watch the 
Bee Gees and Peter Frampton in Sgt. Pep- 
per’s Lonely Hearts Club Band again, but is 
that really what you want to do? I hope not. 
How about watching some shredderific ski 
movies from two masters of the genre — 
Warren Miller and Greg Stump. Most 
people know Miller, whose movies docu- 
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ment the intrepid globetrotting of a loyal 
band of die-hard ski bums. From the Alps 
to the Himalayas, Kilimanjaro to Stowe, he 
travels the world to bring skiing thrills to 
you in your local auditorium (a cherished 
annual tradition) or your own living room. 
Incidentally, this is the 50th anniversary of 
Warren’s filmmaking. Check out his Web 
site (http://www.warrenmiller.com) to or- 
der legendary movies such as Endless Win- 
ter and Vertical Reality and experience the 
Miller mystique online. New England’s own 
Stump is a young buck to Miller’s old mas- 
ter; his movies, many of which feature pro- 
totypical extreme skier and mohawker Glen 
Plake, enthrall legions of young skiers and 
boarders with their fast action and slam- 
ming soundtracks. Check out titles such as 
The Maltese Flamingo, The Blizzard of Aah- 
hhs, and P-Tex, Lies, and Duct Tape and 
you'll get an idea of just what Greg is all 
about. Order his movies at http://www 
.videoactionsports.com/justpushplay/ 
skiingvideos.html. All movies will run you 
about 15 to 20 bucks — leaving just enough 
cash for you to buy yourself a lift ticket and 
hit the slopes on December 26. = 
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SKI LISTINGS 


E ENDELMAN 


DOWNHILL 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE EAST, South River Rd 

Charlemont, (413) 339-6617 

Vertical drop: 1180 feet 

Trails: 38 total 

Snowboard area: half-pipe and terrain 
park 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent 

Lifts: five 

Hours: Mon. and Tues. from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m., Wed. through Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 10 p.m., Sat. from 8:30 a.m 
to 10 p.m., and Sun. from 8:30 a.m 
to 4:30 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $25, $20 for stu- 
dents, $15 for children six through 
12: weekends, $35, $25, and $20 
senior citizens always half-off full- 
day adult ticket price 

Events: live bands every Fri. night; late 
March, Cardboard Classic (a card- 
board-sled race) 

BLANDFORD SKI AREA, Rie. 23 

Blandford, (413) 568-4341 for snow 

conditions. Operated by the Spring- 

field Ski Club, Blandford is the oldest 

continuously operating club-owned 

ski area in North America 

http://www.skiblanford.org 

Vertical drop: 465 ft. 

Trails: six novice, 16 intermediate, four 
expert 

Snowboard area: half-pipe and terrain 
park 

Snowmaking capacity: 85 percent. 

Lifts: three double chairs, two sur- 


Hours: Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays, and 
school vacations from 8:30 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Night skiing on Fri. in Jan 
and Feb. from 5 p.m. to 9:30 p.m 
Rates: daily lifts, $25 full day, $18 half- 
day, and $15 all day Fridays (non- 
holidays), beginner lift $12. Night 
skiing is $10 for non-members 
Instruction, $24, $18 for juniors 
$10 for ages four and five, and $35 
for private lessons ($15 each addi- 
tional person). Rental, lesson, and 
lift package, $45 for skis and snow- 
boards. Lift did rental package,$35 
for skis and snowboards. High-per- 
formance gear and snowboards 
available 
Lodging: available in 15-mile radius of 
ski area 
BLUE HILLS, 4001 Washington St 
Canton-Milton line, (781) 828-5090 or 
(781) 828-5070 for snow conditions 
The lodge is a 15-minute drive from 
Boston 
Vertical drop: 309 ft 
Trails: eight trails ranging from novice 
to expert 
Snowboard area: half-pipe 
Snowmaking capacity: 90 percent 
Lifts: one double chair, one pony lift, 
two J-bars 
Hours: daily from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. and from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Rates: weekday lifts, $18, $15 for chil- 
dren (half-day, $15 and $13); week- 
ends, $23 and $20 (half-day, $20 
and $18); night skiing, $18 and 
$15. Rentals, $20 (half-day, $16). 
Instruction, $23 for group lessons 
($33 including rentals) and $33 for 
Continued on page 8 
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face lifts 


tsrwireless.com 


Est.1974 - Seasons Greetings 


r 
! 


Get 
20% OFF 
anew 
pair! 


— a meee oe ape ee oe ee eS Oe ee ae ae ee om a on ae Oe ee ee 


Urilimited Wadkend” 
Minutes! 


FREE outgoing local calling from within 
the Omnipoint Network all day Saturday 
and Sunday for one full year! 


NEW! 


OmniRate™ Monthly Plans.* 


All plans include: 
Caller ID, Call Waiting, Call Forwarding, gg 
Voice Mail, Numeric Paging and More: %& 


Help get the homeless back on their feet by donating your 
old athletic shoes (any brand). When you do, we'll give you 
20% off your next purchase of New Balance shoes. 


Plus, get any one apparel item at 


15” OFF 


our already low factory store price! 


Mats 6s a 26, 1999 thru Jan 2, 2000. 
New Balance Factory Store locations only, 1 item discounted per donation. 3 donations max 
Cannot combine offers. All shoes FACTORY SECOND/DISCONTINUED. Discount off factory 


store prices. Cannot apply to prior sales, sale prices or other offers. One Coupon per purchase. 


new balance = 
SSS eho Factory Store 


shoes ¢ athletic wear * accessories 


BRIGHTON, MA LAWRENCE, MA 
61 No. Beacon St. a ys ry: 5 Se. Union St. 
call toll free 207-474-6231 call toll free 
877-NBF-STOR is “: 877-NBF-STOR 
- Mastercard * Visa * Discover ¢ Amex ia tie — ~ 


MVP Soorts ae 


Hi 


S\OMNIPOINT’ 


Wireless Takes The Next Step” 


“Minimum one year contract required. $150-early termination fee applies 


WITH THE PURCHASE OF AN AD GET A i Offer expires 12/31/99. Omipoint is'@ registered trademark of 


Le oe ann Gee. 
Call for locations & next day delivery of phones & pagers. 
Holyoke Mail Meadow Westgate Steeplegate Mall N. Dartmouth Mall 
' f gable Sh 413-540-0000 Glen Mail Mall 603-230-9400 508-990-1200 
ped : Burlington 78}+396-3336  .508-588-0990 Salem Boston (3 Locations) 
; ¥ 781-229-2200 Lawrence/ Watertown 978-745-6499 617-236-7272 
Woburn N. Andover Mall Quincy 617-859-4560 


a 781-939-0933 978-725:5300  617+923-2034 617-479-9777 617-338-6262 
& Revere 
( on 781-485-1200 


Somerville Natick Mall Hampshire Mall Searstown Mall 
Roommate ads in the 


617-666-6600" 508-655-9781 413-582-7900 978-534-5100 


Phoenix Classifieds. 
They work. Guaranteed. 





SPASuGARBUSH | 
Rune Yermonf— 


3 New Gladed Trails 


‘ 115 Trails and 18 Lifts : 


om 


= «™ @ 
A New GrOOMIN Fieet 


20% more Snowmaking 


Book online at 


www.sugarbush.com 


The Sugarbush Millennium Celebration 
Four day lift & lodging packages start at "460 per person 


or Seven days of skiing or riding plus one of the most 
memorable nights of a lifetime starting at ‘903° per person. 


Includes daily lift tickets, lodging, daily use of the Sugarbush Health & Racquet Club, and The Sugarbush Millennium 
Celebration Party. Valid: 12/26/99 - 01/02/00, 4 night minimum required, restrictions apply. 


Midwinter Value Getaways 
A Vacation Just Because... 


Midweek (Sunday-Thursday) 
Starting at *J¥O' per person per night 


Weekend (Friday-Saturday) 
Starting at ‘84 per person per night 


Includes daily lift tickets, lodging, daily use of the Sugarbush Health & Racquet Club. Valid: January 2 -13, 2000, 
January 16 -27, 2000 and March 17 - 25, 2000 two night minimum required, some restrictions may apply. 


*All rates are based on maximum occupancy. Rates are based on availability and quoted in US Funds. 
Applicable Vermont sales tax and 6% service charge not included. 


Or for reservations call 800-53-SUGAR « 
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Continued from page 6 
private lessons. Snowboarding 
lessons and rentals available 
BOUSQUET SKI AREA, 101 Dan Fox 
Drive, Pittsfield, (413) 442-8316. Child 
care available. http:/Awww.bosquets.com 
Vertical drop: 750 ft 
Trails: seven novice, seven intermedi- 
ate, seven expert 
area: terrain park 
king Capacity: 98 percent 
Jouble chairs, three tows 


eekdays 


$25, nightime lifts 
0 p.m.), $15 
5, $15 (free on mid-week 
snowboards, $15 
Three-hour tube rental, $7.50 


nstruction packages available 
n Pittsfield and 


n-honday 


Lodging: nearby 
Lenox 

BRODIE MOUNTAIN, Rie. 7, New Ash- 

ford, (413) 443-4752. Also see cross- 

country listing. http:/Awww.skibrodie.com 

Vertical drop: 1250 ft., with a north- 
northeastern exposure 

Trails: 40 total; about one-fourth 
novice, half intermediate, one- 
fourth expert 

Snowboard area: half-pipe 

Snowmaking capacity: 95 percent 

Lifts: four double chairs, two rope tows 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 11 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $25, $20 for 
juniors and seniors (four-hour pass, 
$20 and $16); weekends and holi- 
days, $40 and $30 (four-hour pass, 
$32 and $25); twilight skiing (from 3 
to 11 p.m.), $25; night skiing (from 
7 to 11 p.m.), $18. Rentals, $24 
$19 for children under 7; half-day or 
twilight, $20 and $15; nights, $16 
and $11. Instruction, skis, and 
snowboards, $15 for group lessons, 
$40 for private ($15 for each addi- 
tional person) 

Lodging: available on the mountain 

BUTTERNUT BASIN, Rite. 23, Great 

Barrington, (413) 528-2000, or (800) 

438-SNOW for snow conditions 

Base includes a children’s nursery 

clubhouse with locker rooms and 

cafeteria, an upper lodge with a 

cafeteria, a sun deck, and a ski 

rental, repair, and clothing shop 

Also see cross-country listing 

http://www.skibutternut.com 

Vertical drop: 1000 ft. 

Trails: eight novice, seven intermedi- 
ate, seven expert. 

Snowboard area: two top-to-bottom 
terrain parks 


Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent 

Lifts: one quad, one triple chair, four 
double chairs, one poma, one rope 
tow 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and on weekends from 8:15 
a.m. to 4p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $30, $20 for 
juniors age seven to 13 and 
seniors, free for children under 
seven; college students midweek 
$20 with ID; weekends, $39, $2 
and $10. Rentals, $24, $20 for 
juniors, $10 for children. Instruction 
$25 for group lessons. Ski Package 
Plan, which includes lessons, lift 
and rental: one weekday, $60, $50 
for juniors; one weekend day, $70 
and $55; weekend package plan 
$130, $105 for juniors. Special $15 
lift ticket rate for anybody on Dec 
21 and 22; Jan. 4, 5, 25, and 26 
Feb. 1, 2, 8, 9, and 29; March 1, 7 
8, and 9 

Events: Jan. 27, Demo Day; Jan. 30 
Demo Day; Jan. 8, Gatorade 
Slopestyle and Big Air Snowboard 
Contest; Jan. 15, Demo Day; Feb 
2, 70+ Ski Club Fun Day and Race 
Feb. 12, Boardercross and Skier- 
cross Contests; Feb. 25, Western 
Mass. Ski Patrol Alumni Day; Feb 
26, Pepsi Family Fun Day; Feb. 27, 
Western Mass. Ski Patrol! Competi- 
tion; March 4, Butternut Bump and 
Boogie and Big Air Demo; March 
11 and 12, North American Youth 
Snowboard Tour 2000. 

CATAMOUNT SKI AREA, Rie. 23, 

South Egremont, (413) 528-1262. Half 

the lifts are in Massachusetts, the oth- 

ers are over the border in New York 
http:/Awww.catamountski.com 

Vertical drop: 1000 ft 

Trails: 26 trails; 30 percent novice, 40 
percent intermediate, 30 percent 
expert 

Snowboard area: snowboard park 

Snowmaking capacity: 96 percent. 

Lifts: four chairs, two surface. 

Hours: Wed. through Sat. from 9 a.m 
to 10 p.m.; Sun. through Tues 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: weekdays, $19, $15 for juniors 
weekends and holidays, $40 and 
$27; night skiing, $20 Wed. through 
Sat 

Lodging: nearby 

JIMINY PEAK, Corey Rd., Hancock, 

(413) 738-5500. Call (413) 738-PEAK 

or (888) 4-JIMINY for snow conditions. 

http:/Awww.jiminypeak.com 

Vertical drop: 1140 ft. 

Trails: 40 total; about one-fourth 


novice, half intermediate, one-third 
expert. 

Snowboard area: park with a half-pipe 
and lift 

Snowmaking capacity: 93 percent. 

Lifts: two quad, two triple chairs, three 
double chairs, one tow, one magic 
carpet. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 10:30 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 
10:30 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $34 (children 
under seven ski for $7 with an 
adult); weekends, $44, $31 for 
juniors and seniors. Rentals. $27, 
$23 for children (half-day, $23 and 
$19). Instruction, $25 for group 
lessons, $60 for private. 

NASHOBA VALLEY, Power Rad., 

Westford, (978) 692-3033 or (800) 

400-SNOW for snow conditions 

htttp:/Awww.ski-nashoba.com 

Vertical drop: 240 ft., with a northwest- 
ern exposure. 

Trails: 17 total; three novice, five inter- 
mediate, nine expert. 


Snowboard area: 400-foot half-pipe 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent. 

Lifts: one double chair, three triple 
chairs, four rope tows, one T-bar. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $20, $18 for chil- 
dren (four-hour pass, $2 less); 
weekends, $29, $27 for juniors, 
and $16 for children under five 
(until 12:30 p.m., $27 and $25); 
nights, $18, $16 for children. 
Rentals, weekends, $20, $18 for 
children (morning pass, $2 less); 
weekdays, $16 and $14 (four-hour 
pass, $2) ; nights, $18 and $16; 
snowboards with boots $25. 
Instruction, $20 for group lessons 
and $40 an hour for private 
lessons, or $90 for a half-day and 
$160 for a full day. Packages 
available. 

Lodging: nearby in Acton, Concord, 
and Westford. 

OTIS RIDGE, Rte. 23, Otis, (413) 269- 


4444. http://www.otisridge.com 

Vertical drop: 400 ft. 

Trails: 11 total. 

Snowboard area: snowboarders 
welcome. 

Snowmaking capacity: 95 percent 

Lifts: one double chair, one T-bar, one 
pony tow, two rope tows. 

Hours: weekdays from 9:30 a.m to 4 
p.m., weekends from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m, night skiing Tues. through 
Sun. from 5 p.m to 10 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $15; weekends, 
$20; nights, $10. Rentals and 
instruction are available. 

Lodging: nearby in Otis. 

PINE RIDGE SKI AREA, Rte. 32, 

Barre, (978) 355-6446. 

Vertical drop: 200 ft. 

Trails: one beginner, two intermediate, 
one more advanced. 

Snowboard area: snowboard park. 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent. 

Lifts: one T-bar and one rope tow. 

Hours: Fri. from 4 p.m to 10 p.m., Sat. 
and Sun. from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 


p.m., with night skiing on Sat. from 
6:30 to 10 p.m. 

Rates: Fri. evening lifts, $12; Sat. and 
Sun., $15, $12 for juniors, half-day 
is $12 and $10; Sat. night skiing 
(weather permitting), $12 and $10. 
Snowboard park, $13; nights. Ski 
and snowboard rentals available. 

SKI WARD, 1000 Main St., Shrewsbury, 

(508) 842-6346. http:/Wwww.skiward.com 

Trails: eight 

Snowboard area: half-pipe; there is 
also an area for snowtubing. 

Lifts: six. 

Hours: Mon. through Thurs. from 1 
p.m. to 9 p.m., Fri. from 1 p.m. to 
10 p.m., Sat. from 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m., and Sun. from 9 a.m. to 7 
p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $16 half-day 
(from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. or from 4 
p.m. to 9 p.m.); weekends and holi- 
days, $25 full day, $19 half-day. 

SUNRISE HILL, 43 Washington St., 

North Attleboro, (508) 699-0145. 

Continued on page 10 


en Stay Close To Home! 


Celebrate the Millennium at 
Wachusett Mountain & You Could 
Win a Lifetime Season Pass! 


With a special surprise to light up the night sky! 
@ Ski or ride ‘til Midnight @ New Year’s Eve Party Favors @ Featuring Boston’s 
best party dance band- Fat Tuesday # Complimentary Midnight Breakfast Buffet 


@ Torchlight Parade @ DJ for the under 21 crowd @ Reservations Suggested, 
space is limited - call (978) 464-2300 ext. 3200 @ $50 from 4 pm - $40 from 8 pm 


Includes everything in the Mountain New Year’s Package PLUS: 


e Dinner buffet including: prime rib, shrimp cocktail, lobster bisque @ Hors d'oeuvres # Complimentary Gift 
@ Complimentary mid-week lift ticket @ Reserved seating at 6 pm @ Reservations Required- call (978) 464-2300 


ext. 3445 @ $99.99 per adult - Must be 21 or older 


Celebrate ALL WEEK Long with 
Live Entertainment in the Coppertop Lounge! 
Monday, Dec. 27th - She’s Busy 
Tuesday, Dec. 28th- Trailer Park 
Wednesday, Dec. 29th- Cecil Big 
Thursday, Dec. 30th- Bruce Jacques 


WACHUSETT 


MOUNTAIN 


Just Off Route 140, Princeton, MA 
(800)SKI-1234 (978)464-2300 www.wachusett.com 





MAD RIVER GLEN 
A place for you! 
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in the mountains 


of Vermont, | 
area like no other. A place 
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outdoor adventure in a 
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Ask About Our Special “Ski the Mad River Valley” 


Packages include lift and lodging 
at Mad River Glen and Sugarbush 


For more information, call 800-82-VISIT 


www.madriverglen.com 
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Continued from page 8 

Owned and operated by the town of 

North Attleboro, Sunrise Hill is a small 

mountain great for beginners and day 

trippers 

Vertical drop: not available 

Trails: two. 

Snowboarding area: None, but snow- 
boarders are welcome to ski down- 
hill trails 

Snowmaking capacity: area depends 
on natural snow. Call ahead for 
conditions 

Lifts: one J-bar. 

Hours: Depends on conditions 

Rates: weekday lifts, $8, $6 for chil- 
dren; weekends, $9 and $7 

WACHUSETT MOUNTAIN, 499 

Mountain Rd., Princeton. Call (978) 

464-2300 or (800) SKI-1234 for ski 

conditions. Features NASTAR racing 

About an hour drive from Boston 

http:/Awww.wachusett.com 

Vertical drop: 1000 ft 

Trails: 18 total; one-third novice, one- 
third intermediate, one-third expert 

Snowboard area: half-pipe 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent 

Lifts: two quads, one triple chair, one 
pony lift, one poma lift, and one 
carousel 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m. and- on weekends and holi- 
days from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts (until 4 p.m.), $31, 
$25 for juniors and seniors (half- 
day, $25 and $21); weekends and 
holidays (until 4 p.m.), $39 and $29 
(half-day, $34 and $24); nights (4 
p.m. to 10 p.m.) $26 and $23, from 
6 p.m. to 10 p.m. $23 and $20; 
Children under six, always $5. Add 
$10 to a day or half-day ticket and 
ski until 10 p.m. Rentals, $22, $19 
for juniors, and $16 for children 
under six; snowboards, $25 
Instruction, $20 for group lessons, 
$45 for private. Beginners’, chil- 
dren's, and combo packages avail- 
able 

Lodging: Wachusett Village Inn. Call 
(978) 874-2000 


CONNECTICUT 


MOHAWK MOUNTAIN SKI AREA, 
Rte. 4, Cornwall, call (860) 672-6100 
or (860) 672-6000 

Vertical drop: 640 ft. 

Trails: 24 total; about one-fifth novice, 
three-fifths intermediate, one-fifth 
expert. 

Snowboard area: None, but snow- 
boarders are welcome to ski down- 
hill trails 


Snowmaking capacity: 97 percent. 

Lifts: four double chairs, one triple 
chair 

Hours: Mon. through Sat. from 8:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., and on Sun. from 
8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: lifts, $30, $25 for juniors. Tues 
and Thurs. are “Men's Days,” Mon 
and Wed. are “Women's Days” with 
a $20 lift ticket, $17 rental, and $15 
lesson. Rentals $29 (half-day $20), 
juniors $25 ($17). Instruction $20 
for group; $55 for one-hour private 
lesson. 

Lodging: 15 minutes away in New Pre- 
ston, Lakeville, and Torrington. 

MOUNT SOUTHINGTON, off |-84, 

Southington, (860) 628-0954 

http:/Avww.mtsouthington.com 

Vertical drop: 425 ft. 

Trails: 14 total 

Snowboarding area: alpine park and 
half-pipe. There is a snowtubing 
park available on weekends and 
holidays. 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent 

Lifts: one double chair, one triple chair, 
two T-bars, one J-bar, two rope 
tows 

Hours: Mon. through Thurs. from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m., Fri.10 a.m. to 
10:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. from 9 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $25, $20 for 
juniors; weekends, $29 and $24 
Beginner through advanced ski- 
and-snowboard packages avail- 
able. Ski-wee programs for children 
age four to 12 available weekends 
and holidays. 

Lodging: nearby in Southington. 

POWDER RIDGE, 99 Powderhill Rd., 

Middlefield, (860) 349-3454 or (800) 

622-3321. Snowtubing available 

http:/Awww.powderridgect.com 

Trails: 15 total 

Lifts: five , two snowtubing lifts 

Snowboarding area: half-pipe and ter- 
rain park 

Hours: Sun. through Thurs. from 9 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 
from 8 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. Snow- 
tube park is open 9:30 a.m to 10:30 
p.m. on weekends and holidays 
and from 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. on week- 
days. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $26, $21 for 
juniors under 12 and seniors over 
60; weekends and holidays, $30 
and $25 for juniors and seniors, 
$25 and $21 for half-day. Super- 
saver ($20, $16) ticket available 
Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m., or 3 p.m. to 7 p.m., except 
holidays. Night skiing lifts, Sun. 


through Thurs., $18; Fri., Sat., and 
holidays, $20. Snowtube park is 
$16 for three hours. Rentals, $20; 
snowboards, $27; shaped skis 
$26 

SKI SUNDOWN, Rte. 219, New Hart- 

ford, (860) 379-7669 or snowline, (860) 

379-SNOW. http:/Awww.skisundown.com 

Vertical drop: 625 ft. 

Trails: seven novice, four intermediate, 
three expert. 

Snowboard area: None; but snow- 
boarders are welcome to ski down- 
hill trails 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent 

Lifts: three triple chairs, one double 
chair 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Rates: daily lifts, $32, $28 for chil- 
dren; mornings from 9 a.m. to 1 
p.m. or afternoons from 1 p.m. to 
5 p.m., $28 and $24; twilight from 
3 p.m. to 10 p.m., $32 and $28; 
latecomer pass from 3 p.m. to 
6:30 p.m., $24; senior weekday 
non-holiday $18; nights, $22 and 
$19. Instruction and rentals are 
available. Beginner's package, 
$39 (skiing or snowboarding), 
beginner's package on Mon. and 
Thurs. nights, $25 

Lodging: nearby in New Hartford. 

WOODBURY SKI AREA, Rte. 47, 

Woodbury, (203) 263-2203 

http:/www.woodburyskiarea.com 

Trails: 18 total; one-third novice, one- 
third intermediate, one-third expert. 

Snowboarding area: two half-pipes and 
two all-terrain parks. The mountain 
also has snowtubing, snowshoeing, 
and an in-line skate and bike park; 
it's the first mountain east of the 
Mississippi to allow snowbiking. 

Lifts: one double chair, two rope tows, 
one handle tow at new sledding 
park. 

Hours: weekdays from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m., weekends from 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m. — all trails lit at night. 

Rates: daily lifts, $22, $19 for children 
under 11; $15 ticket for a three- 
hour session at the tubing park; 
$30 for skate park, tubing park, 
snowboarding area, and ski lifts. 

Lodging: nearby in Woodbury. 

Events: Dec. 26 through 29, Christ- 
mas Learn To Ski Camps; Dec. 
29, Big Air Competition, Ski Race, 
and Quarter-pipe/Half-pipe compe- 
tition; Jan. 25 through 27, Winter 
Carnival. 


MAINE 
BIG SQUAW MOUNTAIN, Rie. 15, 


Greenville, (207) 695-1000. 

Vertical drop: 1750 ft. 

Trails: 22 total; six novice, 10 interme- 
diate, six expert 

Snowboard area: None, but snow- 
boarders are welcome to ski down- 
hill trails. 

Snowmaking capacity: 50 percent. 

Lifts: one triple chair, one double chair, 
one T-bar, one pony lift. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $15; weekends, 
holidays, and vacation weeks, $20, 
$15 for students, children four and 
under are free. 

Lodging: available at 58-room lodge 
and nearby. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN, Rte. 2, Rumford, 

(207) 364-8977. Also see cross-coun- 

try listing. 

Vertical drop: 470 ft. 

Trails: two novice, three intermediate, 
four expert. 

Snowboard area: snowtubing park with 
novice, intermediate, and expert 
areas. 

Snowmaking capacity: 75 percent. 

Lifts: one T-bar, one handle tow. 

Hours: Thurs. and Fri. from 3 p.m. to 9 
p.m., Sat. from 11 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
and Sun. from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: daily lifts, $17, $13 for children 
(half-day, $12 and $9); nights, $12 
and $9. Rentals and instruction 
available. 

Lodging: available in Rumford, 10 min- 
utes away. 

CAMDEN SNOW BOWL, Off of Rte. 1, 

Camden, (207) 236-3438 or (207) 236- 

4418 for snow conditions. The ski area 

overlooks Penobscot Bay. 

http://www.camdensnowbowl.com 

Vertical drop: 950 ft., with a north- 
northeastern exposure. 

Trails; two novice, seven intermediate, 
two expert. 

Snowboard area: None, but snow- 
boarders are welcome to ski the 
downhill trails. There are also areas 
to skate and tube slide, as well as a 
toboggan chute. 

Snowmaking capacity: 40 percent 

Lifts: two T-bars, one double chair. 

Hours: Open Tues. and Thurs. from 10 
a.m. to 8 p.m., Wed. from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., Fri. from 10 a.m. to 9 
p.m., and weekends from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Open Monday holidays, 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $18, $12 for chil- 
dren; nights, Tues. and Thurs., $12, 
Fri., $14; weekends and holidays, 
$28, $22 for students, and $18 for 
children (half-day, $20, $18, and 
$12). Rentals, $20, (half-day and 
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nights, $15); snowboards, $20 
(half-day and nights, $15); inner 
tubes, $3 per hour. Instruction, $15 
for group lessons and $25 for pri- 
vate. 

Lodging: available in Camden-Rock- 
port area. 

Events: Feb. 4, 5, and 6, US National 
Toboggan Championships. 

EATON MOUNTAIN, Rte. 2, Skowhe- 

gan, (207) 474-2666. Mostly a night- 

skiing area. Will be hosting snowmo- 
bile races this year. 

Vertical drop: 622 ft. 

Trails: five novice, seven intermediate, 
seven expert. 

Snowboard area: a snowboard park 
and half-pipe. 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent. 

Lifts: one double chair, one T-bar, one 
rope tow. 

Hours: weekdays from 3 p.m. to 10 
p.m.; weekends, holidays, and 
school vacations from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. and 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $18, $16 for chil- 
dren (nights $16 and $14); week- 
ends, $18, $16 for children (half- 
days and nights, $16 and $14). 
Rentals, $14 per night, $12 per 
day; snowboards, $13 per night, 
$15 per day. Instruction available. 

Lodging: available at Kyes Motel and 
Canaan Motel nearby. 


‘LOST VALLEY, Lost Valley Rd., 


Auburn, (207) 784-1561. http://www 

lostvalleyski.com 

Vertical drop: 240 ft., with a northeast- 
ern exposure. 

Trails: six novice, four intermediate, 
five expert. 

Snowboard area: snowboarding park 
on mountain. 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent. 

Lifts: two double chairs, one T-bar. 

Hours: weekdays Mon. through Sat. 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., Sat. and holi- 
days from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rates: flex tickets are available by the 
hour. On weekdays, two hours for 
$13, three for $14, four for $15, six 
for $17, eight for $18; on week- 
ends, two hours for $14, three for 
$19, four for $22, six for $27, and 
eight for $30. Ski package and 
snowboard rentals, $20 (half-day, 
$15). Private and semi-private ski 
instruction available. 

MOUNT JEFFERSON, Rte. 6, Lee, 

(207) 738-2377. http://www 

.skimaine.com 

Vertical drop: 432 ft. 

Trails: two novice, five intermediate, 
three expert. 

Snowboard area: a half-pipe and ter- 
rain park. 

Lifts: two T-bars, one rope tow. 

Hours: Tues., Wed., Sat., and Sun. 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $12, $8 for chil- 
dren; weekends, $15 and $10. 
Rentals, $10. 

SADDLEBACK SKi AND SUMMER 

LAKE PRESERVE, Rte. 4, Rangeley, 

(207) 864-5671. The 12,000-acre 

preserve includes Saddleback Moun- 

tain and Saddleback Lake. Glades 
and other “free” skiing opportunities 
challenge experts, but plenty of ter- 
rain is groomed and smooth. Also 
see cross-country listing. http://www 

.Saddlebackskiarea.com 

Vertical drop: 1830 ft. 

Trails: 41 trails and slopes; 13 novice, 
14 intermediate, 14 expert. 

Snowboard area: snowboard park. 

Snowmaking capacity: 50 percent. 

Lifts: two double chairs, three T-bars. 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekdays, $29; weekends, 
$45, $29 for children. Rentals, $16, 
$12 for children. Instruction, $24 for 
group lessons, $44 for private; stu- 
dent rates and season tickets avail- 
able. 

Lodging: on the mountain and Rock 
Pond Mountain homes and White 
Birch condominiums; other lodging 
in nearby Rangeley Village. 

SHAWNEE PEAK, Rte. 302, Bridgton, 

(207) 647-8444. Top-to-bottom night 

skiing on 17 trails. 

http:/Avww.shawneepeak.com 

Vertical drop: 1300 ft. 

Trails: 36 total; one-fourth novice, one- 
half intermediate, one-fourth expert. 
17 night trails 

Snowboard area: terrain features 
throughout trails and boardercross 
race series. 

Snowmaking capacity: 99 percent. 
Lifts: one quad, two triple chairs, one 
double chair, and one surface lift. 
Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m., Sat. from 8:30 a.m. to 10 
p.m., Sun. from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $29, $21 for 
children; 12:30 p.m. to 10 p.m., 
$36 and $23; 4 p.m. to 9 p.m., 
$21 and $19; 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
$30 and $22. Weekends and holi- 
days, $39 and $25; 12:30 p.m. to 
10 p.m., $36 and $23; 4 p.m. to 
10 p.m., $21 and $19; and 8:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m., $40 and $28. Ski 
rentals, $23 (multiday rates avail- 
able); nights $15, children age six 
and under, $12. Snowboard 
rentals, $21; nights, $15; snow- 
board with boots, $28 and $22. 
Instruction, $26. Private and. chil- 
dren’s lessons available. Snow- 


boarding package (beginners'’- 
area lift, 90-minute lesson, and 
rental), $39. 

Lodging: nearby. 

SK! MOUNT ABRAM, Rie. 26, 

Howe Hill Rd., (207) 875-5003. 

http:/www.mtabram.com 

Vertical drop: 1030 ft. 

Trails: 35 total; 28 percent novice, 48 
percent intermediate, 23 percent 
expert. 

Snowboard area: no special features, 
but snowboarders allowed on ski 
trails. 

Lifts: two double chairs, three T-bars. 

Hours: Sat. through Wed. from 9 a.m 
to 4 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m. 

Rates: all weekday lifts, $17; week- 
ends and holidays, $32 for adults, 
$26 for teens and seniors, $18 for 
juniors and 70-plus, (half-day, $26, 
$21, and $14). Night skiing after 4 
p.m., $17, $15, and $12. Morning 
ticket from 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., 
$23. Rentals, $17. Instruction avail- 
able. Learn-to-Ski/Snowboard 
package, including 90-minute les- 
son and rentals, $50 for teens and 
adults, $35 for juniors. 

Lodging: nearby 

SUGARLOAF, Rte. 27, Carrabassett 

Valley, (207) 237-2000 or (800) THE- 

LOAF for reservations. The resort 

includes hotels, boutiques, restau- 

rants, and a health club. Call (800) 

THE-AREA for lodging reservations. 

Also see cross-country listing. 

http:/Awww.sugarloaf.com 

Vertical drop: 2820 ft. 

Trails: 126 total, covering over 43 
miles, including glades and tree ski- 
ing; 24 percent novice, 28 percent 
intermediate, 38 percent expert. 

Snowmaking capacity: 92 percent. 

Snowboard area: four to seven snow- 
board parks and a half-pipe. 

Lifts: two superquads, two high-capaci- 
ty quad chairs, one triple chair, 
eight double chairs, and one T-bar. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 3:50 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 
3:50 p.m. 

Rates: weekend and weekday lifts, $49 
for adults, $44 for teenagers, $31 
for juniors and seniors; multiday 
discounts available. Rentals, $25 
for adults, $17 for juniors and 
seniors, $12 for children; snow- 
boards, $30. 

Lodging: in mountain hotel, inn, and 
condos; also available nearby. 

Events: Dec. 10 through 12, Blues 
Festival, Mogul Opener, and Demo 
Days; Dec. 13 through 17, Locals 
Week; Dec. 16 and 17, FIS GS 
Race Series; Dec. 18 and 19, Bud 
Light Boarderfest; Dec. 20 through 
24, Value Classic and Canadian 
Ski Week; Dec. 27, Ill, IV, and V 
Opener GS Race Series; Dec. 29, 
Dax Brown Slalom Race Series; 
Jan. 3 through 7, Gotta Rock Col- 
lege Snowfest; Jan. 6, Skier and 
Snowboardercross; Jan. 10 through 
14, Family Festival Week; Jan. 13 
and 14, FIS Super G Men’s and 
Women’s Race Series; Jan. 15 and 
16, Freestyle A Meet; Jan. 21, Dual 
Slalom Race Series; Jan 22, Ben 
Weisbein GS Snowboarder Race 
Series; Jan. 23, Ben Weisbein Half- 
pipe Competition; Jan. 24 through 
28, White, White World Week; Jan. 
25 through 27, Locals Downhill; 
Feb. 2 and 3, Lavagnino Downhill 
Race Series; Feb. 4 and 5, Jill Elite 
SG and GS Race Series; Feb. 11 
through 17, North American Junior 
Championship; Feb. 13, Special 
Olympics; Feb. 20, MARA Cup GS 
Seeded Race Series; Feb. 26, Jill 
Mara Q GS Race Series; Feb. 26 
and 27, Budweiser Aerial Assault; 
March 28 through 3, North Ameri- 
can Race Series; March 6 through 
12, Junior Olympics; March 16 
through 24, Masters National Race 

sries; March 31 through April 2, 

@lebrity Cup; April 1 and 2, MARA 
Spring Race Series; April 3 through 
7, Spring Fest; April 7 through 9, 
Reggae Weekend; April 15 and 16, 
Big: Huge Spring Party. 

SUNDAY RIVER SKI RESORT, Rte. 

2, Newry (six miles north of Bethel), 

(207) 824-3000 or (800) 543-2SKI. 

Snow conditions for Boston-area 

skiers, (617) 666-4200 or (508) 580- 

0666. New entertainment center fea- 

tures a lighted half-pipe, lighted ice 

skating rink, teen center, restaurant, 
and nightclub. 
http:/www.sundayriver.com 

Vertical drop: 2340 ft. 

Trails: 126 total; 25 percent novice, 35 
percent intermediate, 40 percent 
expert. 

Snowboard area: lighted half-pipe, and 
eight snowboarding parks. 

Snowmaking capacity: 92 percent, with 
25 percent of glade acreage also 
covered. 

Lifts: nine quad chairs (four high-speed 
detachables), four triple chairs, two 
double chairs, three surface lifts. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends and holidays from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: adult lifts, $49, $31 for children. 
Rentals, performance, $26 and $19 
(half-day, $17 and $13), high per- 

Continued on page 12 
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Find yourself in the forest. 


-Nestled in the White Mountain National Forest, Loon Mountain 
offers spectacular skiing and snowboarding, a revolutionary new 
Snowsports School for beginners through experts, Children’s 
Programs, Night Tubing, Wildlife Theater, Children’s Theatre, Ice 
Skating, festive events, and so much more. 


Information: (603)745-8111 
www.loonmtn.com 
Lodging: (800) 227-4191 


NEW ENGLAND’S LEADING MOUNTAIN RESORT 
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Continued from page 10 
formance, $38, telemark, $30 (half- 
day, $28 and $19). Instruction, Per- 
fect Turn clinic, $30, private 
lessons, $60. Beginners’ packages 
available 
Lodging: 5300 beds on the mountain, a 
125-room hotel walking distance 
from lifts, condominiums, 200-bed 
Snow Cap Lodge & Ski Dorm with 
meal plan available for groups, and 
deluxe 230-room Summit Hotel 
Other lodging nearby 
vents: Dec. 11, River Ride #1 
(USASA Double Big Air); Dec. 18 
and 19, FIS Eastern Cup Men’s 
Slaloms; Dec. 22, Locals’ Chal- 
lenge #1; Jan. 12, Locals’ Chal- 
lenge #2; Jan. 12, Telstar Middle 
School Dual Giant Slalom; Jan. 13 
Telstar High School Giant Slalom 
Jan. 15 and 16, Budweiser Aerial 
Assault; Jan. 16 through 21, GSR 
Speed Week (USSA Super-G 
camps and races); Jan. 22 and 23, 
USCSA Collegiate Races (Bryne 
Division) Slalom and Giant Slalom; 
Jan. 26, Locals’ Challenge #3; Jan 
26, Telstar Middle School Dual GS; 
Jan. 27, Telstar High School Invita- 
tional Giant Slalom; Jan. 29, 
Swatch Palmer Boardercross #1 
(USASA) and River Ride #2 
USASA half-pipe); Jan. 30 
Merideth Langley Wyman Memorial 
Giant Slalom; Feb. 2, Locals’ Chal- 
lenge #4; Feb. 2, Telstar Middle 
Schoo! Dual Giant Slalom; Feb. 10 
Telstar High School Slalom; Feb. 
13, Mel Jodrey Memorial Giant 
laiom; Feb. 16, Locals’ Challenge 
6; Feb. 16, Telstar Middle School 
Dual Giant Slalom; Feb. 17, Telstar 
High School Giant Slalom; Feb. 19, 
Swatch Palmer Boardercross #2 
(USASA) and River Ride #3 
(USASA Slopestyle); Feb. 21 and 
22, 24 and 25, Maine Principals 
Association High Schoo! Champi- 
onships; Feb. 27, Maine Alpine 
Racing Association Seeded Junior 
Olympic Slalom Qualifier; March 1, 
Locals’ Challenge #7; March 1 
through 4, Eastern Freestyle 
Championships (Moguls, Dual 
Moguls, Upright and Inverted Aeri- 
als); March 4 and 5, SISE Cup New 
England Masters Slalom and Giant 
Slalom; March 11 and 12, ASC 
Boarderfest; March 18, River Ride 
#4 (USASA Triple Big Air); March 
20 through 26, Chevy Truck US 
Freestyle Championships; .April 1 
and 2, Bust N’ Burn Mogul Mania 
and Great Eastern Shootout; April 
Sunday River Toboggan Challenge; 
April 8, River Ride #5 (half-pipe) 
April.8, Swatch Palmer Boarder- 
cross #3; April 22 and 23, Easter 
Weekend and Spring Carnival 


255-3951 for ski conditions. This 
15,000-acre resort also has NASTAR 
facilities and a skating rink. 

Also see cross-country listing 
http:/www.thebalsams.com 

Vertical drop: 1000 ft. 

Trails: 13 total, plus eight acres of 
glade skiing; 30 percent novice, 45 
percent intermediate, 25 percent 
expert 

Snowboarding area: Half-pipe 

Snowmaking capacity: 80 percent 

Lifts: one double chair, two T-bars 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $25, $18 for chil- 
dren; weekends, $30 and $20 
Mon. through Thurs. two can ski for 
the price of one. Snowboard and 
boot rental $25. Instruction, $30 for 
group lessons, $45 for private 

Lodging: 209 rooms at Balsams Grand 
Resort Hotel. All trail fees free to 
hotel guests. Nursery care free to 
hotel guests. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN, Rie. 16B, Jack- 

son, (603) 383-4490 

http:/Awww.blackmt.com 

Vertical drop: 1100 ft 

Trails: 40 total; 34 percent novice, 32 
percent intermediate, 34 percent 
expert. 


http:/www.cannonmt.com 

Vertical drop: 2146 ft. 

Trails: 40 total; eight novice, 20 inter- 
mediate, 10 expert. 

Snowboarding area: half-pipe 

Snowmaking capacity: 98 percent 

Lifts: one tram, two quad chairs, three 
triple chairs, one rope tow 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts (includes tram) 
$30, $20 for ages six through 17 
and seniors 65 and up; weekends 
$42, $35, and $27. Brookside triple 
is $10; handle tow is free. Rentals, 
$24, $19 for children; snowboards 
with boots, $30 a day. High-end 
rental equipment, $30. Instruction, 
$25 for group lessons and $40 for 
private. Learn-to-ski/snowboard 
package, $45, includes lesson, lift, 
and rental. Half-day rates and spe- 
cial packages available. All-day 
program for youth age five to 12, 
$55, for children ages three and 
four, $70, includes child care and 
lesson. 

Lodging: available in Franconia and 
Lincoln. 

CRANMORE, North Conway, (603) 

356-5543. Pay-per-run Smart Ticket 

option, interchangeable with Attitash. 


Gilford, (603) 293-4341. Call (800) 

GUNSTOCK for lodging. Also see 

cross-country listing. http://www 

.gunstock.com 

Vertical drop: 1400 ft. 

Trails: 47 trails; 30 percent novice, 60 
percent intermediate, 10 percent 
expert 

Snowboarding area: a terrain park with 
two half-pipes and a Shredder 

Snowmaking capacity: 98 percent. 

Lifts: one quad chair, two triple chairs, 
two double chairs, one handle tow 
and two tubing tows. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. Night skiing Tues. through 
Sat. from 4 p.m. to 10 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $30 for adults, 
$24 for teens and seniors, $16 for 
children; weekend and holidays, 
$42, $34, and $24. Nighttime lifts, 
$22 for adults, $20 for teens and 
seniors, $15 for children. Rentals of 
alpine skis, $20 for adults and 
teens, $16 for children and seniors; 
rentals of shaped skis, $24 for all 
ages; Snowboard rentals (boots 
included), $30, $25; telemark ski 
rentals, $20. Snowshoeing and tub- 
ing also available. Discounts avail- 


Lifts: two triple chairs, one double 
chair, one handle tow, and one 
wonder-carpet lift. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
night skiing Tues., Fri., and Sat. 
from 4 to 9 p.m., plus holidays and 
vacation weeks 

Rates: weekday lifts, $21, $12 for chil- 
dren; twilight (from 2:30 to 9 p.m.), 
$17 and $10; weekends, $29 and 
$19; weekend twilight, $23 and 
$14; weekend nights, $15 and $10 
Seniors over 65 ski for junior rate, 
children under six free. Seniors 70 
and over, weekday $5, weekend 
$10. Rentals, weekday $19, $13 for 
children. Instruction, $38 per hour 
for private lessons, $20 for group 

Lodging: Purity Spring Resort has 80 
rooms in a variety of styles. Call 
(800) 373-3754 

LOON MOUNTAIN, Kancamagus 

Hwy., Lincoln, (603) 745-8111. Call 

(603) 745-8100 for snow conditions, or 

(800) 229-STAY for lodging at the 

mountain, or 227-4191 for Loon lodg- 

ing bureau. The resort is in the White 

Mountain National Forest. Also see 

cross-country listing. http://www 

loonmtn.com 

Vertical drop: 2100 ft., with a north- 


diamond mogul! trail down the steepest 

face of Sunapee’s North Peak. 

http:/Awww.mtsunapee.com 

Vertical drop: 1510 ft., with a north- 
northeast exposure. 

Trails: 50 total; nine novice, 22 inter- 
mediate, and 10 expert 

Snowboarding area: half-pipe and 
alpine terrain park 

Snowmaking capacity: 97 percent. 

Lifts: One high-speed detatchable 
quad, one fixed quad, two triple 
chairs, three double chairs, three 
surface lifts. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8:00 a.m. to 4 
p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $39, $33 young 
adult, $28 for age seven to 12 and 
seniors; weekend rates, $44, $38 
for juniors, and $32 for kids and 
seniors. Rentals, $27, $17 juniors; 
snowboards, $35; snowshoes and 
snowblades available. Instruction, 
$25 for group lessons, $52 for pri- 
vate. Learn-to-ski/snowboard pack- 
age, $49, includes lesson, lift, and 
rental. Half-day rates and special 
packages available. 

Lodging: chalets, inns, bed-and-break- 
fasts, and motels nearby. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Vertical drop: 1750 ft., with a north- . ~ oa 


Trails: 68 total; 20 percent novice, 47 : 


percent intermediate, 33 percent 
expert 

Snowboarding area: terrain parks for 
snowboarders and skiers 
Snowmaking capacity: 98 percent; 
slopes groomed nightly. 


Lifts: two high-speed quads, one quad 


lift, three triple lifts, three double 
lifts, three surface lifts. 


Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8 a.m. to4 .- 


p.m 
Rates: weekday lifts, $42, $37 for 
young adults, $27 for children (half- 
day, $34, $30, and $22); week- 
ends, $48, $43 and $30 (half-day, 
$39, $35, and $25). (Adult one-day 
is $50 during holiday periods). Dis- 
counts for tickets from three to 
seven days. Rentals available for 
skis, snowboards, snowblades, and 
snowshoes. 

Lodging: 16,000 beds in the Mount 
Washington Valley area, with 1600 
available at Attitash; call (800) 223- 
SNOW for packages 


Events: Dec. 26, Holiday Half-pipe 


Jam; Jan. 8, Swatch/Palmer Board- 
er-X and Skier-X Series; Jan. 15, 
Superhits Snowboard Competition; 
Jan. 22 and 23, Bud Light Boarder- 
fest; Jan. 29, Northeast Passage 
Winter Carnival; Feb. 5 and 6, Gen- 
esis Fund Celebrity Ski Classic; 
Feb. 12, Old Man of the Mountain 
Race; Feb. 19, Superhits Snow- 
board Competition; Feb. 26, 
Swatch/Palmer Boarder-X and 
Skier-X Series; March 4 and 5, 
Budweiser Aerial Assault; March 11 
and 12, New England Cystic Fibro- 
sis Ski Challenge; March 18, 
Swatch/Palmer Boarder-X and 
Skier-X Series Finals; March 19, 
Sgt. James Noyes Memorial Race; 
March 25, Grandstand Mogul Jam; 
March 25, Superhits Snowboard 
Competition; March 28, Reggae 
Daze; April 1, Superhits Snowboard 
Competition Final; April 1, Open 
On-Snow Gold Tourney. 





Snowboard area: snowboard park. 

Lifts: one triple, one double, one plat- 
ter-pull, one J-bar. 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $20, $15 for chil- 
dren; weekends, $32 and $20. 
Rentals and instruction available. 

Lodging: On mountain and nearby in 
Jackson. 

BRETTON WOODS, Rte. 302, Bret- 

ton Woods, (603) 278-1000 or (800) 

258-0330. 

Also see cross-country listing 
http:/Awww.brettonwoods.com 

Vertical drop: 1500 ft. 

Trails: 64 total. 

Snowboard area: 400-foot half-pipe. 

Snowmaking capacity: 95 percent. 

Lifts: three double chairs, one triple 
chair, two quad chairs, a tow rope, 
and a wonder carpet. 

Hours: Sun. through Thurs. from 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m., and Fri., Sat., and 
holidays until 9 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $39, $27 for chil- 
dren age 15 and under; weekends, 
$49 and $32. Wed. lift tickets are 
two-for-one. Rentals, $25, $20 for 
children and seniors. Instruction for 
skiing and snowboarding, $25 for 
group lessons, $49 for private; mul- 
tiday rates and packages available. 
Learn-to-Ski Package, $45 (reser- 
vations required). The Hobbit ski- 
and-snowboard program is open for 
children age four to 12; full day, 
$65 for skiing, $75 for snowboard- 
ing. 

Lodging: rooms at the Mt. Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Arms, the Bretton 
Woods Motor Inn, and other area 
lodges. 

CANNON MOUNTAIN, Franconia 

Notch Parkway, off 1-93, Franconia, 

(603) 823-8800. Call (603) 823-7771 

for snow conditions or (800) 227- 

4191 or (800) 237-9007 for lodging 

and reservations. The mountain is 


Call (603) 356-8522 for group sales 

packages. hitp://www.cranmore.com 

Vertical drop: 1200 ft., with west, north- 
west, and southwest exposures. 

Trails: 38 total, including four trails of 
gladed terrain; 36 percent novice, 
44 percent intermediate, 19 percent 
expert. 

Snowboard area: a half-pipe and ter- 
rain park. 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent. 

Lifts: one quad, one triple chairs, three 
double chairs, and three surface 
lifts. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m.; tubing park open Fri. and Sat. 
from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., Sun. 10 
p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: adults, $29, children age six to 
12, $15; season passes and multi- 
day rates available. Rentals, $22, 
$18 for children; snowboard, $30, 
$25. Instruction, $50 for group 
lessons (includes novice lift ticket 
and rental), $55 for private. 

Lodging: available at the Cranmore 
Condominiums and nearby. 

DARTMOUTH SKIWAY, Rte. 10 (Exit 

14 off I-91), Lyme Center, (603) 795- 

2143; call (603) 643-4300 for lodging. 

http:/Awww.dartmouth.edu/~skiway/ 

Vertical drop: 968 ft., two mountains 
with western and northeastern 
exposures. 

Trails: 30 trails, 25 percent novice, 50 
percent intermediate, 25 percent 
expert. 

Snowboard area: none, but snow- 
boards allowed. 

Snowmaking capacity: 54 percent. 

Lifts: one quad, one double chair, one 
J-bar. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $22, $16 for chil- 
dren; weekends, $30 and $22. 
Rentals and instruction available. 

Events: Feb. 11 and 12, 91th Annual 
Dartmouth Winter Carnival. 


able during early season (until Dec 
17), non-holiday Mondays and 
Tuesdays, and non-holiday Sun- 
days for families. 

Lodging: nearby. 

Events: Dec. 27, Arlberg Ski Shops 
Demo Days; Jan. 1, Macomber SL 
Qualifier; Jan. 9, Masters SL; Jan. 
15 through 17, Snow Fest Week- 
end; Jan. 15, Alpine Race Camp; 
Jan. 16, Alpine Race; Jan. 16, Cen- 
tral Division Jr. |! Qualifier G.S.; 
Jan. 29, Technica Cup G.S.; Jan. 
30, SITOUR USA Promo Event; 
Jan. 31 through Feb. 26, Take Your 
Daughter to the Slopes Week; Feb. 
5 and 6, Surge Winter Fest Week- 
end; Feb. 6, Big Air Camp; Feb. 6, 
Big Air Competition; Feb. 6, Gus 
Pitou G.S.; Feb. 13, Central Divi- 
sion BWL G.S. Qualifier; Feb. 14, 
Valentine’s Value Day; Feb. 19, 
Grateful Shred Camp; Feb. 20, 
Grateful Shred Competition; Feb 
20, Toni Buttinger SL; Feb. 23, H.S. 
Qualifier, G.S. & SL; Feb. 25, JR Ill 
State Group SL Camp; Feb. 26, JR 
Ill State Group SL; March 1, Midget 
Race; March 10, JR Ill NH Finals 
Training Day; March 11, JR Ill NH 
Finals; March 12, JR Ili NH Finals; 
March 17, Piches Invitational Train- 
ing Day; March 17, Leprechaun 
Bob Race; March 18, Piches Invita- 
tional Race Day; March 19, Ski Bob 
Race; April 1, Fools Flip Flop Fly 
Competition; April 9, Taste of the 
Lakes. 

KING PINE, Rte. 153, East Madison, 

(603) 367-8896. Area includes a skat- 

ing rink, an indoor pool, a nursery, tub- 

ing area, and a fitness complex. Also 
see cross-country listing. 
http:/Awww.kingpine.com 

Vertical drop: 350 ft. 

Trails: eight novice, five intermediate, 
three expert. 

Snowboard area: one trail designated 
as a snowboard park. 


a 


northwestern exposure 

Trails: 46 total; nine novice, 27 inter- 
mediate, 10 expert. 

Snowboard area: snowboard park and 
half-pipe; snowboarders are wel- 
come on all trails except the Blue 
Ox trail. 

Snowmaking capacity: 98 percent. 

Lifts: one four-passenger gondola, one 
high-speed detachable quad, two 
triple chairs, three double chairs, 
one free pony lift. 

Hours: weekdays from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and weekends from 8 a.m. to 
4p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $40, $33 for 
young adults age 13 to 17, $25 for 
juniors age six to 12, $10 for 
seniors 70 and older; Weekend 
and holiday lifts, $47, $41 for 
youths, and $29 for juniors. 
Rentals, $28, $18 for children. 
Instruction, $27 for group lessons, 
$60 for private. Learn to ski/snow- 
board package, $63. Multiday 
rates, family passes, early winter 
and spring rates available on 
weekdays. Reduced lift-rates avail- 
able in late March. 

Events: Dec. 19, Demo Day; Jan. 15, 
WAAF/Stimilon Air & Style Chal- 
lenge; Jan. 29, Poland Spring Win- 
terFest 2000; Jan. 31 through Feb. 
8, Take Your Daughter to the 
Slopes Week; Feb. 12, CASA Win- 
ter Fun Games; Feb. 21, Annual 
Snickers Challenge; Feb. 24, 
Booth Creek Kids’ Cross; March 4, 
GMC Briefcase Race with Mike 
Lynch; March 18 and 19, Annual 
Mountain Dew Spring Fling Week- 
end; March 25, Mountain Dew “Get 
Vertical” Challenge Finals; April 21 
through 23, Annual Snickers Easter 
Weekend. 

MOUNT SUNAPEE, Mount Sunapee 

State Park, (603) 763-2356, (603) 763- 

4020 for snow conditions, and (877) 

MTSUNAPEE for lodging. Tours avail- 
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Events: Dec. 11, Snowmobile Bless- 
ing; Dec. 18, Jingle Bell Jam Half- 
Pipe Contest; Dec. 28, Sugar on 
Snow Celebration; Jan. 3 through 
7, College Week; Jan. 8, Boston 
Globe Ski Clinic; Jan. 8, 
Macomber Qualifier GS; Jan. 8, 
Ben Allen Cup Race; Jan. 9, Jeep 
Owner Skifest; Jan. 9, Slopesyle 
Snowboard Event; Jan. 10, Mt. 
Sunapee/Okemo Senior Ski Chal- 
lenge at Okemo; Jan. 10 through 
14, Veterans Administration 
Learn-to-Ski Clinic; Jan. 16, 
Tubbs Snowshoe Demo; Jan. 23, 
Jill GS Qualifier; Feb. 5, Mountain 
Dew Vertical Challenge; Feb. 5, 
Take Your Daughter to the Slopes 
Day; Feb. 5, Chocolate Fest; Feb. 
5, NEHSA Annual Ski-a-Thon; 
Feb. 7, Mt. Sunapee/Okemo 
Senior Challenge at Mt. Sunapee; 
Feb. 12, Mt. Sunapee Snow Ball; 
Feb. 13, Tecnica Cup GS; Feb. 19 
Presidents’ Week Slopestyle 
Snowboard Event; Feb. 27, Jill 
State Championship Slalom; 
March 1, Newport Rotary 
Ski/Race Day; March 4, Corporate 
Ski Challenge; March 5, March 
Madness Snowboard Jam; March 
11, Snow Sculpture Day; March 
11, Freestyle Competition; March 
15, St. Patrick’s Day Fun on the 
Slopes; March 18, Lafoley Spring 
Series; March 19, Annual Inter- 
galactic Cardboard Sled Race; 
March 25, Annual Slush Cup; April 
1, Annual T-Shirt Race. 

PAT’S PEAK, Rte. 114, Henniker, 

(603) 428-3245 or (800) 742-7287 for 

snow conditions. http://www 

.patspeak.com 

Vertical drop: 710 ft. 

Trails: 20 total; 38 percent novice, 30 
percent intermediate, 18 percent 
expert, 14 percent super-expert. 

Snowmaking capacity: 90 percent. 

Snowboard area: snowboard park. 


BALSAMS/WILDERNESS, Rte. 26, the home of the New England Ski 
Dixville Notch, (603) 255-3400 or (603) Museum. GUNSTOCK, Rte. 11-A, Area Rd., Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent. able. Goosebumps is a fall-line, black- Continued on page 14 





Join Redhook and Ski Miarket for a ski trip to “*) Sunday river 


www.sundayriver.com 


- —*R/T Bus fide from Ski Market Stores in Boston, 
Includes: Burlington, and Braintree to Sunday River 


- Apres Ski Party at the mountain featuring prizes and fresh Redhook ales. 
' Lift Ticket to Sunday River, Maine 
- Private tour and dinner at the Redhook Ale Brewery 


+ Chance to win a pair of Volant Skis 
| - Souvenir pint glass 


“$s, 


Ski Market  0O/W2* 
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Lifts: one triple chair, three double 
chairs, and three surface 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., night skiing Mon. through Fri 
until 8 p.m. (in Jan. and Feb. only) 
weekends and holidays from 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $25, $19 for chil- 
dren and seniors (half-day, $19 and 
$15); weekends, $39 and $27 (half- 
day, $26 and $21). Rentals, $20, 
$18 for children and seniors, and 
$12 for children under six (half-day, 
$16 and $14); snowboards, $29 
Instruction, $20 for group lessons 
and $35 for private 

Events: Dec. 26, Season Pass Holders 
Wine & Cheese Party; Jan. 9, Fed- 
eration Division Qualifier; Jan. 15, 
Tecnica Cup Race; Feb. 5, 
Macomber Cup Race; Feb. 5, Jeep 
Owners Appreciation Day; Feb. 6, 
Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge; 
Feb. 12, Masters Race; Feb. 19, 
Tecnica Cup Race; Feb. 19, 
Catholic Diocese Winter Fling; Feb. 
27, Buddy Warner Qualifier; March 
4, Hawaiian Day; March 11, Boxer 
Short Race 

RAGGED MOUNTAIN, Ragged 

Mountain Rd., Danbury, (603) 768- 

3600, call (603) 768-3971 for snow 

conditions. Out-of-bounds skiing is 

available if natural snowfall permits. 

http:/www.raggeed-mt.com 

Vertical drop: 1250 ft 

Trails: 40 total; 30 percent novice, 40 
percent intermediate, 30 percent 
expert. 

Snowboard area: half-pipe; mountain 
also has a Pipe Dragon grooming 
machine 


Snowmaking capacity: 98 percent. 

Lifts: two triple chairs, three double 
chairs, three surface tows, and one 
carousel. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $23 for teens and 
adults (age 13 and up), $19 for 
juniors (age six to 12); weekends 
and holidays, $38 for adults, $30 for 
teens, and $25 for juniors. Rentals, 
$23; snowboards, $29. Instruction, 
$21 for group lessons. 

Lodging: mid-mountain lodge and two- 
bedroom condos in’ nearby Danbury. 

TEMPLE MOUNTAIN, Rte. 101, 

Temple, call (603) 924-6949. 

http:/www.templemountain.com 

Vertical drop: 600 ft. 

Trails: 16 total; 40 percent novice, 40 
percent intermediate, 20 percent 
expert 

Snowboarding area: None, but snow- 
boarders are welcome to ski down- 
hill trails. 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent 

Lifts: one quad chair, one double chair, 
two surface lifts. 

Hours: Mon. and Tues. from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m.; Wed. through Sat. from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m.; and Sun. from 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $17 for adults, 
$15 for teens, $13 for juniors and 


seniors, $3 for children under six 
(night skiing begins at 4 p.m., $15, 
$13, $11, $2); weekend and holiday 
lifts, $27, $22, $18, and $4 (night 
skiing from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m., $15, 
$13, $11, and $2). Rentals, $18; 
snowboards, $25. Instruction, $19 
for group lessons and $27 for pri- 
vate. Packages and student passes 
available 

TENNEY MOUNTAIN, Rte. 3A, Ply- 

mouth, (603) 536-4125, (888) TEN- 

NEY-2 for snow conditions 

http://www.tenneymin.com 

Vertical drop: 1400 ft 

Trails: 33 total; 12 percent novice, 58 
percent intermediate, 30 percent 
expert 

Snowboard area: snowboard park and 
tubing park 

Snowmaking capacity: 90 percent 

Lifts: one triple, one double, one platter 
pull, and one handle tow 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $21; weekends, 
$34, $24 teen/student/military, $19 
for juniors. Ski and snowboard 
rentals available. Instruction, two- 
hour group lessons, $25; private, 
$47 

Lodging: Ski and Stay packages avail- 
able; affiliated local inns and hotels 
provide free ski vouchers. Call for 
details. 

WATERVILLE VALLEY, Rte. 49, 

Waterville Valley, (603) 236-8311, 

(603) 236-4144 for snow conditions, or 

(800) GO-VALLEY for reservations. 

Also see cross-country listing. 

http:/Awww.waterville.com 

Vertical drop: 2020 ft. on Mount 
Tecumseh. 

Trails: 52 total; 20 percent novice, 60 


percent intermediate, 20 percent 
expert. 

Snowboard area: terrain parks for 
advanced, intermediate, and novice 
snowboarders, and a half-pipe. 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent. 

Lifts: two high-speed detachable 
quads, two triple chairs, three dou- 
ble chairs, four surface lifts. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends and holidays from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $40, $33 for 
teenagers, and $15 for youth and 
seniors (half-day, $30, $24, and 
$15); weekends, $47, $41, and $15 
(half-day, $37, $31, and $15). 
Reduced lift rates from opening day 
until Dec. 18 and after March 29. 
Rentals, $28 for adults/teens, $20 
for youth/seniors; snowboards, $35. 
Instruction packages available. 

Lodging: More than 2500 beds avail- 
able in nearby inns and hotels. 

Events: Dec. 18, Demo Day and 
USASA Slopestyle Event; Dec. 27, 
Kids Cross Race; Jan. 15, Super- 
cross Races; Jan. 23, Supercross 
Races; Jan. 29, USASA Half-Pipe 
Event; Jan. 30, USASA Boarder- 
cross Event; Feb. 5 and 6, Bell 
Atlantic Luge Challenge; Feb. 7 
through 9, New Hampshire Special 
Olympics; Feb. 12, Supercross 
Finals and USASA Slopestyle; Feb. 
13, USASA Half-Pipe Event; Feb. 


26, Kids Cross Finals; Marchd 4, 
Jack Williams Ski Race for 
Wednesday's Child; March 8, Silver 
Streak Challenge; March 12 and 
13, Snowboarder Magazine Quar- 
ter-Pipe Event; March 29 through 
April 1, USASA Nationals 

WHALEBACK SKI AREA, |-89, exit 

16, Lebanon, (603) 448-1489. 

http:/Awww.whaleback.com 

Vertical drop: 700 ft. 

Trails: 28 total; 19 percent novice, 50 
percent intermediate, 31 percent 
expert. 

Snowboarding area: terrain park and 
half-pipe. 

Snowmaking capacity: 75 percent. 

Lifts: one double chair, three surface 
lifts. 

Hours: Mon. through Fri. from noon to 
9 p.m., Sat. and holidays from 9 
a.m. to 9 p.m., Sun. from 9 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $18, $16 for 
young adult, $14 for children and 
seniors; weekends, $29, $25, $21; 
nights, $18, $15, and $13. Rental 
package, skiers $18 ($16 half-day 
or night) and $26 ($21) for snow- 
boarders. Snowshoe rentals and 
tubing also available. 

Lodging: in Lebanon, six miles away. 

WILDCAT MOUNTAIN, Rte. 16, 

Pinkham Notch, Jackson, (603) 466- 

3326, or (800) 255-6439 for snow con- 

ditions 

The mountain is across from Mt. 

Washington. Child-care center at 

resort. http:/Avww.skiwildcat.com 

Vertical drop: 2100 ft. 

Trails: 44 total; 25 percent novice, 45 
percent intermediate, 30 percent 
expert. 


Snowboarding area: terrain park. 

Snowmaking capacity: 90 percent. 

Lifts: one detachable quad and three 
triple chairs. 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $39, $25 for chil- 
dren and seniors; Wed., two for 
$39; weekends and holidays, $49, 
$39, $29. Rentals: $22 full-day, 
snowboards, $29. Instruction, mid- 
week adult $29, teens $20, juniors 
$15; weekend, $39, $30, $20; $49 
for private. Learn-to-ski/snowboard 
package, $49; all-mountain pack- 
age $75, weekend and holidays, 
$79. 

Events: Dec. 12, Centimeter Day; Dec. 
26 through 31, Family Fun Week; 
Dec. 28, WCSC Joe Dodge SL: 
SR, Jl, Jil; Dec. 29, Campbell’s 
Soup Kids Day; Jan. 1 through 14, 
Millennium Fun Days; Jan. 15, Joe 
Jones Super Snow Demo Day; 
Jan. 15, WMRL Qualifier GS; Jan. 
22, Mohawk Race; Jan. 23, Cen- 
timeter Day; Jan. 27 and 28, 
WCSC SG Camp and SISES Cup; 
Jan. 29, Bumps and Blues Festival; 
Feb. 7, $19 Day; Feb. 7 and 8, 
PSIA Clinics; Feb. 11, WCSC 
Speed Camp; Feb. 12 and 13, New 
England Telemark Festival; Feb. 
12, Simpson Cup; Feb. 13, Cen- 
timeter Day; Feb. 13, WCSC Buddy 
Warner JIV, V; Jan. 19 through 26, 
Family Fun Week; Jan. 23, Camp- 


bell’s Soup Kids Day; Jan. 24 
Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge; 
Feb. 26, Snowflake Regatta; Feb 
28, WCSC Super G SR, Jl, Jil 
March 2 and 3, WCSC SG, Jill; 
March 4, ESICL Championship; 
March 6, $19 Day; March 11, Mike 
Ryan Benefit Race; March 12, Cen- 
timeter Day; March 12, WCSC 
Lafoley SL - SR, JI, Jil; March 18, 
Big Air Contest and Boarder/Skiier 
Cross; March 19, 5th Annual Wild- 
cat Challenge; March 25, Fun For 
Life Ski Benefit; March 25, WCSC 
Sapp Run; March 25, Snowflake 
Regatta; April 1, April Fools’ Mad- 
ness; April 3, $19 Day; April 8, V8 
Splash Beach Party; April 9, Cen- 
timeter Day 


RHODE ISLAND 


YAWGOO VALLEY SKI AREA AND 

WATER PARK, Rte. 2, Exeter, (401) 

294-3802. Separate snowtubing is on 

the mountain. 

Vertical drop: 260 ft 

Trails: 12 total, plus a separate 
novice area. 

Snowboarding area: snowboarding 
park. 

Snowmaking capacity: 100 percent 

Lifts: two double chairs, one rope-tow 

Hours: weekdays from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 
10 p.m.; snowtubing park is open 
weekdays from 3 p.m. to 9 p.m., 
and on holidays and weekends 
from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Closes at 5 
p.m. on non-holiday Sundays. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $20, $18 for chil- 
dren (half-day $15, $14); week- 
ends, $27 and $25 (half-day $20, 
$18); nights, $18. Rentals and 
instruction available. 

Lodging: 15 minutes away in South 
Kingstown. 

Events: Two-for-one special on all non- 
holiday Mondays through March 15, 
2000; Jan. 4, 5-week Learn-to-Ski 
and Snowboard program begins; 
April 5, golf course opens 


VERMONT 


ASCUTNEY MOUNTAIN RESORT, 

Rte. 44, Brownsville, (802) 484-7711, 

or (800) 243-0011 for lodging. Includes 

an indoor sports center, ice skating, 
and tubing. http:/Awww.ascutney.com 

Vertical drop: 1530 ft. 

Trails: 50 total. 

Snowboarding area: two terrain parks 
and a half-pipe. 

Snowmaking capacity: 95 percent. 

Lifts: three triple chairs, one double 
chair, and magic-carpet surface lift 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: weekday lift, $38 for adults; 
weekend lift, $43: for adults; $29 for 
juniors and seniors on weekdays 
and weekends; reduced rates from 
opening day (around mid-Nov.) 
through Dec. 17, and from April 3 to 
closing day, $28 for adults, and $24 
for juniors and seniors. College tick- 
et, $20, midweek non-holiday. 
Rentals, $24 and $18. Instruction 
for downhill, cross-country, tele- 
mark, and snowboarding available. 

Lodging: available on mountain. 

BOLTON RESORT, Rte. 2 (Exit 10 off 

1-89), Bolton, call toll-free (877) 926- 

5866, or (802) 434-3444. This full-ser- 

vice resort offers child care, dining, a 

sports center, and evening activities. 

Also see cross-country listing. 

http:/Awww.boltonvalleyvt.com 

Vertical drop: 1625 ft. 

Trails: 51 total; 27 percent novice, 47 
percent intermediate, 26 percent 
expert. 

Snowmaking capacity: 60 percent. 

Lifts: one quad, four double chairs, one 
surface lift. 

Hours: Mon. through Sat. from 9 a.m. 
to 10 p.m., and Sun. from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday/weekend lifts, $38, 

for children. Rentals, $20, $14 

“for children, with multi-day rates 

available. Instruction, $25 for group 

lessons. Special resort and chil- 
dren's packages available. 

Lodging: 146 hotel rooms and 122 con- 
dominiums at the resort; other lodg- 
ing-nearby. 

BROMLEY MOUNTAIN, Rte. 11, 6 

miles from Manchester Center, (802) 

824-5522, (802) 824-5458 for reserva- 

tions, or (800) 865-4786 for lodging. 

http:/Avww.bromley.com 

Vertical drop: 1334 ft., with a southern 
exposure. 

Trails: 42 trails; 35 percent novice, 35 
percent intermediate, 30 percent 
expert. 

Snowboarding area: snowboard park 
and half-pipe. 

Snowmaking capacity: 84 percent. 

Lifts: two quad chairs, four double 
chairs, two Mitey-Mites, one T-bar. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends and holidays from 
8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $36; weekend 
lifts, $47, $40 for teenagers age 13 
to 17, and $31 for juniors. Rentals, 
$28, $20 for children. Instruction, 
$25 for group lessons, $49 for pri- 
vate. Packages available. 

Lodging: 300 rooms available on 

Continued on page 16 
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Continued from page 14 
mountain; other lodging nearby 

Events: Dec. 18, NATO Telemark 
Primer; Dec. 27, Vermont Cup 
Slalom, J1-J2; Jan. 8, New England 
Snowboard Association Half-Pipe 
Event; Jan. 9, New England Snow- 
board Association GS Event; Jan 
9, Poland Spring Winterfest; Jan 
22, New England Masters GS 
Race; Jan. 23, SVJC, J3 Slalom 
Race, Jan. 30, SVJC, J4 Slalom 
Race; Jan. 29 and 30, Annual Boy 
Scout Weekend; Feb. 2, Vermont 
Academy Slalom Race; Feb. 5, 
New England Snowboard Associa- 
tion Half-Pipe Event; Feb. 6, New 
England Snowboard Association 
Dual GS Race; Feb. 12, Lisa Tuttle 
Memorial Race; Feb. 23, Vermont 
Academy GS Race; Feb. 26 and 
27, NATO Telemark Workshop; 
Feb. 27, Kare’s 15th Annual Tele- 
mark Race; March 4, World's Best 


Skier Race; March 5, SVJC, J5 
Terrain Race; March 12, Bromley 
Rossi Bash (J3, non-JO qualifiers); 
March 18, Mountain Dew Vertical 
Challenge; March 18, BOC Ski-a- 
Thon; March 19, Annual JISP 
Race, Fred Pabst Race; March 25, 
Club Championships 

BURKE MOUNTAIN, Rte. 114 (Exit 

23 off I-91), East Burke, (802) 626- 

3305 or (800) 922-BURKE. Also see 

cross-country listing. http://www 

burkemountain.com 

Vertical drop: 2000 ft., with a northern 
exposure. 

Trails: 32 total and nine glades; 30 per- 
cent novice, 45 percent intermedi- 
ate, 25 percent expert 

Snowboarding area: terrain park with a 
half-pipe 

Snowmaking capacity: 65 percent 

Lifts: one quad chair, one double chair, 
one J-bar, and one poma 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m 


0, pot full day ticket, 
50” Monday—Friday 
$40 off full day ticket weekends 
and holiday periods 


fre irst day of skiing or riding when 
ou purchase the card 


Holiday periods are 12/25/99 -1/1/00; 1/15-16/00; 2/19-21/00. 


(it’s a free ride) 


Card may be purchased at either Okemo or 
Mount Sunapee with a valid College |.D. 

All students are eligible for the college card; 
you need not be a full-time student. 


www.okemo.com 


Rates: weekday lifts off-peak, $20, 
peak $25; weekends and holidays, 
$42, $37 for teenagers age 13 to 
19 and seniors age 60 to 69, and 
$28 for children age 6 through 12 
(half-day is $8 less). Rentals, adult 
alpine package $22 and junior 
alpine package $17. Instruction 
$20 for group lessons, $40 for pri- 
vate 

Lodging: room for 800 on or near 
mountain; also nearby 

Events: Dec. 12, BMA Race, Vermont 
Open GS; Dec. 15, Lyndon Institute 
Race; Dec. 17, Food Drive Day; 
Dec. 29, Jan. 7, $30 Per Carload 
Day; Jan. 8, BMA Race, Vermont 
Open SL; Jan. 9, BMA Race, Ver- 
mont Cup GS; Jan. 9, BMA Nordic 
Race; Jan. 14, White Out Winter 
Carnival; Jan. 15, Torchlight 
Parade; Jan. 19, St. Johnsbury 
Academy Race; Jan. 22, BMA Jill 
SG Camp (coaches only); Jan. 23, 


MOUNTAIN RESORT 


BMA Jill SG Race; Jan. 28, Lyndon 
Institute Race; Jan. 28, Otter Creek 
Day; Jan. 29, Cellular Boarderfest 
2000; Feb. 4, $30 Per Carload Day; 
Feb. 11, Ski With the Point Day; 
Feb. 12, Mountain Dew Vertical 
Challenge; Feb. 13, BMA Race, 
Men's FIS GIS; Feb. 14, BMA Race 
Men's FIS GS; Feb. 20, Annual Ski- 
venger Hunt; Feb. 23, Wacky 
Sports Night; March 3, $30 Per 
Carload Day; March 12, Sugaring 
Celebration; March 19, Ben & 
Jerry's Day; March 25, Pond Skim- 
ming Day. 
JAY PEAK, Rie. 242, Jay, (802) 988- 
2611. Call (800) 451-4449 for reserva- 
tions. Jay Peak boasts an average 332 
inches of snow annually. Three touring 
centers are nearby for cross-country 
skiers. Over 100 acres of backcountry 
skiing-guided tours are available. 
http:/Awww .jaypeakresort.com 
Vertical drop: 2153 ft 


fi information visit our web sites: 





Trails: 66 total; 25 percent novice, 50 
percent intermediate, 25 percent 
expert. 

Snowboard area: terrain park and half- 
pipe. 

Snowmaking capacity: 80 percent 

Lifts: one 60-passenger tram, two quad 
chair, one triple chair, one double 
chairs, two T-bars. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Rates: daily lifts, $49, $35 for children. 
Rentals, $26, $20 for children 
Instruction, $48 for one-hour pri- 
vate, $26 for two-hour group 
lessons. Learn-to-ski package, $39 
(includes a T-bar ticket, two-hour 
lesson, and equipment); packages 
for kids available. 

Lodging: available at slopeside hotel 
and nearby 

Events: Dec. 28, Torchlight Parade 
and Fireworks Display; Jan. 1, Mil- 
lennium First Tracks Event; Jan. 8, 
Junior Learn-to-Ski Program 
Begins; Jan. 28, Dairy Farmer's 
Appreciation Day; Jan. 31 through 
Feb. 6, Take Your Daughter to the 
Slopes Week; Feb. 6, “Freaks of 
Nature” Boardercross Race; Feb 
13, “Freaks of Nature” Concert; 
Feb. 24, Torchlight Parade and 
Fireworks; March 4, George 
Syrovatka Citizen's 20th Anniver- 
sary Downhill Race; March 11, 
Half-Pipe Competition; March 12, 
Big Air Contest; March 16, Ontario 
Week; March 18, International 
Race; March 19, Jeep Owners Ski 
Fest; March 25, Annual Beach 
Party; April 1, Spring Mogul Bash 

KILLINGTON, Rtes. 4 and 100, Killing- 

ton, (802) 422-3333. Call (802) 422- 

3261 for snow conditions, or (800) 

621-6867 for reservations. Killington 

consists of seven mountains. 

http://www. killington.com 

Vertical drop: 3150 ft. 

Trails: 200 total; 36 percent novice, 32 
percent intermediate, 32 percent 
expert. 

Snowboard area: two half pipes, two 
terrain parks, and a boardercross 
course. 

Snowmaking capacity: 70 percent. 

Lifts: 12 quads (six are high speed), 
two gondolas, seven surface lifts, 
six triple chairs, four double chairs. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Rates: daily lifts, $56, $51 for young 
adults age 13 through 18, $36 for 


seniors and juniors age six through 
12; half-day rates: $47, $42, and 
$28. Killington tickets valid at Pico 
Mountain. Rentals for skis and 
snowboards available. Perfect Turn 
learn-to-ski/snowboard: one-day 
adult lift, rental, and clinic $111; 
young adult $106. Discounts avail- 
able on two or more lessons. 

Lodging: .rooms for 18,000 in the 
region. 

Events: Dec. 18 and 19, NESA Snow- 
board Competition; Dec. 31, New 
Year's Freestyle Exhibition; Jan. 1 
and 2, Bud Light Boarderfest; Jan 
2 through 6, Collegiate Snow Fest 
|; Jan. 9 through 13, Collegiate 
Snow Fest Il; Jan. 15 through 17, 
Green Mountain Snowboard 
Series; Jan. 23, Skier Cross 
Swatch/Palmer SBX Series |; Jan. 
30 Pipe Jams |; Feb. 2, Skier Cross 
Swatch/Palmer SBX II; Feb. 13, 
Pipe Jams II; March 5, Pipe Jam III; 
March 11, National Retro Board 
Championships; March 12, Skier 
Cross Swatch/Palmer SBX Series 
Finals; March 19, Refuse to Abuse 
Ski and Snowboard Event; March 
19, Pipe Jams IV; March 23, Ameri- 
can Skiing Company Corporate 
Challenge Cup; April 1 and 2, 
Annual Huck Fest and Dummy 
Huck; March 8 and 9, 20th Anniver- 
sary Bear Mountain Mogul Chal- 
lenge; March 15 and 16, Spring 
Loaded Pro/Am Snowboard Half- 
Pipe and Slope-Style; March 29, 
Pond Skimming; May 1, Fun 
Slalom; May 6, Sunshine Day- 
dream Day; May 29 through 29, 
Killington Rage Weekend, including 
the Memorial Day Triathion 

MAD RIVER GLEN, Rte. 17, Waits- 

field, (802) 496-3551, or (802) 496- 

2001 for snow conditions 

http:/Awww.madriverglen.com 

Vertical drop: 2037 ft. 

Trails: 44 total; 30 percent novice, 30 
percent intermediate, 40 percent 
expert. 

Snowboarding area: No snowboarders 
allowed. 

Snowmaking capacity: 15 percent, but 
the area gets plenty of natural 
snow. 

Lifts: three double chairs, one single 
chair. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $29, $20 for chil- 
dren and seniors (half-day, $22 and 

Continued on page 18 


$359 after 12/5/99 


Holiday period (12/25/99-1/1/00) is restrict- 
ed but you'll receive College Discount of 
$10-Off full day ticket by presenting your 
pass to Mountain Services. 


College students must provide full-time sta- 
tus when ordering pass with documentation 
from the Registrar's office - College |.D.'s 
will not be accepted alone as proof of full- 
time status. Pass can be purchased at 
either Okemo Mountain or Mount Sunapee. 


New this year t\he Mount Sunapee College 
Season Pass. Just $199. Holiday periods 
restricted, but receive college discount of 
$10-Off by presenting your pass to Mount 
Sunapee Guest Services. 

Some restrictions apply. 





MOUNT 
‘e) 2 =aViom SUNAPEE 


www.mtsunapee.com 
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Featuring... 

e A new quad lift 

¢ Glades, chutes & bowls 

¢ More wide-open cruising terrain 

e A diverse ski and ride experience for all 


¢ The magnificent four-season Mount Washington 
Hotel, celebrating the Millennium this winter with 
a variety of festivities and special events for 
the whole family 


WINTER EVENT HIGHLIGHTS 


¢ December 17-23: A Victorian Christmas 
¢ December 26-30: Family Fun Week 


** © DECEMBER 30-JANUARY 2: 
j MILLENNIUM GALA CELEBRATION 


e January 7-20: Winter Carnival 
/ ¢ January 21-28: Eat, Drink & Be Merry Week 
e January 28-30: Fun & Fitness Weekend 
e February 4-6: Swing Dance Weekend 
¢ February 11-14: Sweetheart Escape 
¢ February 18-March 5: Family Fun Weeks 
¢ March 3-5: Mardi Gras 
¢ March 10-19: Musical Winterlude 
e March 24-26: Sweet Decadence Weekend 
¢ March 31-April 2: Caribbean Weekend 


Ski Magazine Reader Survey: 
#1 SNOW QUALITY in the East! 

#1 GROOMING in New Hampshire! 
#1 SERVICE in New Hampshire! 

#1 WEATHER in New Hampshire! 


Route 302, Bretton Woods, New Hampshire 03575 USA 
Only 2 1/2 hours from Boston 
Ski Info: 603-278-3320 © Snow Phone: 603-278-3333 
Lodging Info: 800-258-0330 ¢ www.brettonwoods.com 


C Te MOUNT 
WASHINGTON 


“One of the 10 Best Places to Spend the Millennial New Year!” 
- Skiing Magazine 


Continued from page 16 
$14); weekend lifts, $36 and $24 
(half-days, $30 and $18); holiday 
lifts, $38 and $28 (half-day, $32 and 
$22). Rentals, $20, $15 for children 
Instruction, $40 for private lessons 
($15 each additional person). 

Lodging: nearby in Waitsfield or Warren. 

Events: Jan. 8 and 9, National Guard 
Weekend (active military and vet- 
erans ski two-for-one); Jan. 22 
and 23, Green Mountain Club 
Weekend (GMC members ski two- 
for-one); Jan. 22, Women’s Only 
Single Day Clinic; Jan. 25, Roll 
Back the Clock Day (ski for the 
1949 price of $3.50); Jan. 28 
through Feb. 6, Mad River Valley 
Winter Carnival; Feb. 12, Mogul 
Challenge; Feb. 14, Valentine’s 
Day Promotion (two-for-one kiss- 
ing special); Feb. 19, Junior Mogul 
Challenge; Feb. 26 and 27, 
Women's Weekend Clinic; March 
2, Kids for $5 Special; March 4, 
Unconventional Terrain Competi- 
tion; March 4, Women's Only Clin- 
ic; March 11 and 12, NATO Tele- 
mark Festival; March 17, St. 
Paddy's Day Special (ski two-for- 
one if you wear green); March 18, 
Backcountry Challenge; March 24, 
Vertical Challenge; March 26, 
Family Tournament; April 7 
through 9, Vermont Adventure 
Games. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SNOW 

BOWL, Middlebury, (802) 388-4356, 

(802) 388-7951 for lodging. 

Vertical drop: 1020 ft. 

Trails: 15 and two gladed areas. 

Snowboard area: a terrain park. 

Lifts: two double chairs, one triple 
chair. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
except for Christmas 

Rates: weekday lifts, $25, $20 for stu- 
dents and seniors (half-day, $20, 
$15); weekends, $30, $25 (half-day, 
$25, $20); juniors and seniors, $20 
(half-day, $15). Rentals, $26 (half- 
day, $23) and $20 for juniors (half- 
day, $17). Instruction, $40 for pri- 
vate, call about instructional clinics. 

Lodging: nearby. 

MOUNT SNOW, Rte. 100, West Dover, 

(802) 464-3333 or (802) 464-2151 for 

conditions, or (800) 245-SNOW for 

reservations and information. Mount 

Snow includes nearby Haystack in its 

trail system. http:/Awww.mountsnow.com 

Vertical drop: 1700 ft. 

Trails: 135 total; 20 percent novice, 60 
percent intermediate, 20 percent 
expert. 

Snowboarding area: four terrain parks 
and two half-pipes. 

Snowmaking capacity: 85 percent. 

Lifts: three high-speed quad chairs, 
one regular quad chair, 10 triple 
chairs, six double chairs, three sur- 
face tows, three magic carpets. 
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Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
weekends from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: midweek lifts, $49 for adults, 
$45 for adults, $31 for adults; week- 
ends and holidays, $53, $48, and 
$34. Perfect Turn ski and snow- 
board clinics are $32 for a two-hour 
clinic; private clinics are $70 per 
hour. 

Lodging: new slopeside resort hotel, 
four condo complexes, and a 92- 
room lodge at the base of the 
mountain; more than 60 inns and 
lodges nearby. 

OKEMO, Rte. 103, Ludlow, (802) 

228-4041 or (802) 228-5222 for snow 

conditions, or (800) 78-OKEMO for 

reservations. http:/www.okemo.com 

Vertical drop: 2150 ft. 

Trails: 98 total; 26 percent novice, 47 
percent intermediate, 27 percent 
expert. 

Snowboarding area: two terrain parks, 
two half-pipes, and two terrain 
parks for skiers and snowboarders. 

Snowmaking capacity: 95 percent (475 
acres). 

Lifts: seven quad chairs (three high- 
speed detachables), three triple 
chairs, and three surface. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
weekends and holidays from 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $49, $44 for 
young adults, and $33 for juniors 
and seniors; weekends, $54, $46, 
and $35. All prices include taxes. 

Lodging: on mountain, Okemo Moun- 
tain Lodge, Kettle Brook, Solitude 
Village, Ledgewood, and Winter- 
place Condos offer 2400 beds; 50 
other lodges nearby. 

Events: Dec. 11, Mountain Dew Verti- 
cal Challenge; Dec. 17 through 19, 
Couples Only Ski Clinic; Dec. 18, 
Jingle Bell Jam Half-Pipe Contest; 
Dec. 27, Sugar on Snow Celebra- 
tion; Dec. 27, Vew-Do Competition 
and Demos; Dec. 29 and 30, Kid's 
Big Air Clinic; Dec. 30, Half-Pipe 
Contest; Dec. 31, Millennium Bash 
including fireworks and concerts; 
Jan. 3 through 8, College Week; 
Jan. 7 through 9, Women’s Ski 
Spree Intensive Three-Day Week- 
end Clinic; Jan. 8, Poland Spring 
Winterfest 2000; Jan. 10, 
Okemo/Mt. Sunapee Senior Ski 
Challenge; Jan. 10 through 14, 
Women’s Ski Spree Ski Week; 
Jan. 15, Poland Spring Snowshoe 
Tour; Jan. 15, Vew-Do Balance 
Board Contest and Demo; Jan. 16, 
Snowboard Slopestyle Contest; 
Jan. 17 through 22, Ludlow Winter 
Carnival Week; Jan. 23, Jeep 
Owner Appreciation Day; Jan. 24 
through 28, Women’s Ski Spree 
Week; Feb. 4 through 6, Women's 
Ski Spree Weekend Clinic; Feb. 4 
through 6, Adult Snowboard Camp; 
Feb. 7, Okemo/Mt. Sunapee 


Senior Ski Challenge; Feb. 11 and 
12, Mount Gay Barbados Chai- 
lenge; Feb. 18 and 19, ISF Conti- 
nental Open; Feb. 19, Poland 
Spring Snowshoe Tour; Feb. 21, 
Vew-Do Balance Board Contest 
and Demo; Feb. 22, Sugar on 
Snow Celebration; Feb. 24, Half- 
Pipe Contest; Feb. 28 through 
March 3, Women’s Ski Spree 
Week; March 4, Half-Pipe Contest; 
March 10 through 12, Women’s Ski 
Spree Weekend; March 11 and 12, 
Bell Atlantic Luge Challenge; 
March 10 through 12, Adult Snow- 
board Camp; March 14, Poland 
Spring Snowshoe Tour; March 18, 
Ski House Challenge, March 23 
through 26, X-NIX U.S. Snowboard 
Championship; April 1, Okemo 
Slush Cup; April 8 and 9, PSIA 
Level | Certification Course; April 
10 through 12, Games of Winter. 

PICO, Rte. 4, Sherburne Pass, Rut- 

land, (802) 422-3333 or (802) 422- 

3261 for snow conditions, and (800) 

898-7426 for reservations. Explorer 

and mountaineer programs also 

offered. http://.killington.com 

Vertical drop:. 1967 ft. 

Trails: eight novice, 22 intermediate, 12 
expert. 

Snowboard area: half-pipe and alpine 
park. 

Snowmaking capacity: 85 percent. 

Lifts: two quad chairs, two triple chairs, 
three double chairs, one T-bar, one 
poma. 

Hours: Mon. through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m., weekends and holidays 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: daily lifts midweek, $39, $29 for 
teens, and $19 for juniors and 
seniors; weekends and holidays, 
$42, $32, and $22, with multi-day 
discounts available. Rentals, $30, 
$17 for juniors; Perfect Turn pack- 
age, including clinic and lift ticket, 
$81 adult, $76 young adult. 

Lodging: available on mountain. 

Events: see listing for Killington Mountain. 

QUECHEE LAKES, 1 River Rd., 

Quechee, (802) 295-9356. http:/Awww 

.quecheeclub.com 

Vertical drop: 650 ft. 

Trails: eight. 

Snowboard area: None, but snow- 
boarders are welcome to ski down- 
hill trails. 

Lifts: one chair, two surface, one T-bar, 
one rope tow, one double chair lift. 

Hours: Fri. through Sun. from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. During school vacations and 
Christmas break, also open Mon. 
through Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: daily lifts, $22, $18 for children 
(half-day, $18 and $16). 

Lodging: nearby. 

Events: In March, hosting the Vermont 
Special Olympics. 

SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH, Rte. 108, 

Continued on page 20 
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Continued from page 18 

Smugglers’ Notch, (802) 644-8851 

(800) 451-8752, or call (802) 644-1111 

for snow conditions. The trail system 

extends over Morse, Madonna, and 

Sterling Mountains. March 27, super- 

Saver spring-vacation prices begin 

(call for details). Also see cross-country 

listing. http://www.smuggs.com 

Vertical drop: 2610 ft 

Trails: 67 total; 22 percent novice, 53 
percent intermediate, 25 percent 
expert 

Snowboarding area: two terrain parks 
and one half-pipe 

Snowmaking capacity: 60 percent 

Lifts: six double chairs, one T-bar, two 

handle tows 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $44, $32 for 
youths age seven to 17; weekends 
and holidays, $48 and $34 
Reduced rates begin March 27 
weekdays, $32 for adults, $24 for 
youths; weekends, $34, $26 
Rentals, $28 for adults, $22 for 
under 18. Inquire about shaped-ski 
rentals. Instruction, $29 for group 
lessons; one-hour private, $55 

Lodging: on mountain 

Events: Dec. 11, Demo Day; Dec. 11 
and 12, Telerama/Climb High 
Demo Days; Dec. 12 through 19, 
Masters Camp for ages 20 and 
older; Jan. 8, SmuggsFest Pipe 
Jam |; Jan. 31 through Feb. 6, Take 
Your Daughter to the Slopes Week; 
Feb. 12, SmuggsFest Pipe Jam II; 
Feb. 14, Valentine’s Day Celebra- 
tion; March 11, SmuggsFest Pipe 
Jam Ill; March 18, Demo Day 
March 25 and 26, National Boy 
Scout Jamboree; April 1, Smuggs- 
Fest Pipe Jam IV 

STOWE MOUNTAIN RESORT, Stowe 

Mountain Resort, Stowe, (802) 253- 

3000, or (802) 253-3600 for ski condi- 

tions, and (800) 253-4SKI for reserva- 

tions. Alpine tickets at Stowe are also 
honored at the Stowe Mountain Cross- 

Country Center. Also see cross-country 

listing. http:/Awww.stowe.com 

Vertical drop: 2360 ft 

Trails: 47 total; 16 percent novice, 59 
percent intermediate, 25 percent 
expert 

Snowboard area: five terrain parks and 
a half-pipe 

Snowmaking capacity: 73 percent 

Lifts: one eight-passenger gondola, 
one quad chair, one triple chair, six 
double chairs, one surface lifts. 

Hours: daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., 
night skiing Thurs. through Sat. 
from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. and during 
the holiday period 

Rates: N/A. 

Lodging: more than 60 country inns 
and lodges are at the slopes or 
nearby. 

Events: Dec. 11 and 12, Stowefest 
Demo Days; Jan. 2, J3 State 
Championship; Jan. 7 through 9, 
2000 US Olympic Challenge; Jan 
9, Breakfast with Champions and 
Vermont Grassroots Race; Jan. 15, 
Snowboard Half-Pipe Competition; 
Jan. 23, Slopestyle Snowboard 
Contest; Jan. 26 through 31, Stowe 
Winter Carnival; Feb. 5 and 6, Uni- 
versity of Vermont Winter Carnival; 
Feb. 14, Run for the Roses Valen- 
tine’s Day Race; Feb. 27, Stowe 
Derby; March 5, Half-Pipe Contest; 
March 12, J5 Duals; March 17, St. 
Patrick’s Day Fun Race; March 25 
and 26, Spring Summit Celebration 
Part |; April 1 and 2, Spring Summit 
Celebration Part li; March 4, East- 
ern Cup Finals; March 8 and 9, 
Spring Summit Celebration Part Il; 
April 8 and 9, 60th Annual Sugar 
Slalom; April 23, Annual Easter 
Sunrise Service. 

STRATTON SKI AND SUMMER 

RESORT, Rte. 30, Bondville, (802) 

297-2200 or (800) STRATTON for 

reservations, or (802) 297-4211 for 

snow conditions. Also see cross-country 
listing. http:/Avww.stratton.com 

Vertical drop: 2003 ft. 

Trails: 90 total; 35 percent novice, 37 
percent intermediate, 28 percent 
expert. 

Snowboard area: terrain park, a night- 
lit half-pipe. 

Snowmaking capacity: 82 percent. 

Lifts: one gondola, two six-passenger 
lift, three quad chairs, one triple 
chair, two double chairs, two sur- 
face lifts, and three magic carpets. 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday lifts, $55, $48 for 
seniors and young adults, and $40 
for juniors and super-seniors (half- 
day, $33 and $22); weekends and 
holidays, $59, $52, and $42 (half- 
day, $39 and $22); multi-day rates 
available. Stratton Express card 
saves 25 percent off weekends and 
holidays and 50 percent off mid- 
week lift tickets. Rentals, $29, $20 
for juniors. Instruction, $25 for 
group lessons, $65 for private. 
Many packages and frequent-skier 
rates available. 

Lodging: on the mountain and nearby. 

Events: Dec. 11, Vara Slaiom (SMS) 
Upper Standard; Dec. 18 and 19, 
SkiBoard Expo ‘99; Dec. 18, Ski 
with the Greats; Jan. 3 through 5, 
Nor-Am Men's Slalom World Cup; 
Jan. 8, Stratton’s Boardercross 


Series Kick-Off (weekly competition 
until March 18); Jan. 8 and 9, 
Men's Eastern Cup; Jan. 8 and 9, 
Nes Snowboard Series; Jan. 22, 
Stratton Mountain School Giant 
Slalom; Jan. 23, Janeway Cup 
Giant Slalom; Jan. 29 and 30, EQS 
Mogul Meet; Jan. 28 through 30, 
Lexus Tomba Tour; Jan. 28 
through 30, Tubbs Snowshoe Festi- 
val; Jan. 31 through Feb. 2, 
ESRA/NESRA On Snow Demo; 
Feb. 5, Vara Giant Slalom; Feb. 6, 
Women’s Eastern Cup Giant 
Slalom; Feb. 12, Green Mountain 
Series Half-pipe Competition; Feb. 
13, J3 Slalom Race; March 3 
through 5, Green Mountain Series 
Championships Snowboard Com- 
petition. 

SUGARBUSH RESORT, off |-89, War- 

ren, (802) 583-2381 or (802) 583- 

SNOW for snow conditions, and (800) 

53-SUGAR for lodging reservations. 

Skiing on six mountain peaks, all within 

Sugarbush North and South. 

http://www.sugarbush.com 

Vertical drop: 2650 ft. 

Trails: 115 total; 25 novice, 52 interme- 
diate, 38 expert. 

Snowboarding area: snowboard parks 
and 500-foot half-pipe. 

Snowmaking capacity: 67 percent. 

Lifts: seven quad chairs (four high- 
speed, three fixed grip), three triple 
chairs, four double chairs, four sur- 
face lifts. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Rates: lifts, $53, $30 for juniors and 
seniors; holiday prices are slighly 
more. Season passes available. 
Rentals, $30, $24 for children. 
Instruction, $28 for a two-hour Per- 
fect Turn clinic, $60 for a private 
one-hour lesson. 

Lodging: on mountain. 

Events: Jan. 22 and 23, Budweiser 
Aerial Assault; Jan. 29 through 
Feb. 6, Mad River Valley Winter 
Carnival; Feb. 3 through 7, Ford 
Downhill Series; Feb. 28 through 
March 3, Women’s Ski Discovery 
Week; Feb. 26, Annual Castlerock 
Extreme Challenge; March 10 
through 12, Annual Corporate Clas- 
sic; March 16 through 19, J3 Finals; 
April 8 and 9, Reggae Fest, Pond 
Skimming, Annual Dummy Big Air, 
Sugarbush Triathlon. 

SUICIDE SIX, 14 The Green, Wood- 

stock, (802) 457-6661 or (800) 448- 

7900 for lodging. Includes a cross- 

country ski area and sports center with 

pool, indoor tennis, squash courts, and 

Swedish massage. Suicide Six and the 

Woodstock Ski Touring Center are 

both part of the Woodstock Inn and 


Resort. http:/www.woodstockinn.com 

Vertical drop: 650 ft. 

Trails: 23 total. 

Snowboard area: half-pipe 

Lifts: two chairs, one surface 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: weekday lifts, $22, $18 for chil- 
dren (half-day, $17 and $13); week- 
ends, $40, $25 for children (half- 
day, $29 and $21). Rentals, adult 
package all day, $26 ( half-day, 
$18); children all day, $21 (half- 
day, $18). Adult snowboard pack- 
age all day, $32; children, $26 
(half-day, $22, $18). 

Lodging: at Woodstock Inn and Resort, 
ski and rentals included with rooms 
Sun. through Thurs. (non-holiday). 
Plenty of lodging nearby 


CROSS 
COUNTRY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BRODIE MOUNTAIN, Rie. 7, New Ash- 
ford, (413) 443-4752. Also see downhill 
listing. http:/Avww.skibrodie.com 

Trails: 25 km of maintained trails (16 ft. 
wide), with about 25 miles of 
unplowed roads and natural trails 
leading through the 11,000-acre 
Mount Greylock Reservation. 

Hours: weekends from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rates: trail fee, $10, $8 for juniors 
and seniors (half-day, $8 and $6). 
Rentals (including trail fee), $20, 
$16 for children (half-day, $18 
and $13). Instruction, $15 for 
group lessons, $30 for private 
($15 for each additional person). 
Individual and family season 
passes available. 

Lodging: on mountain and nearby; win- 
ter campgrounds available. 

BUTTERNUT BASIN, Rte. 23, Great 

Barrington, (413) 528-2000, or (800) 

438-SNOW for snow conditions. There 

is no snowmaking on cross-country 
trails. Also see downhill listing. 
http:/Awww.butternutbasin.com 

Trails: 7 km, all marked and groomed. 

Hours: Thurs. and Fri. from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8:15 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Rates: trail fee, $8. Rentals, $15, $7 
for children. Instruction (by appoint- 
ment only), $15 for group lessons, 
$32 for private. 

LINCOLN GUIDE SERVICE, Lincoln 

Rd., Lincoln, (781) 259-1111. In addi- 

tion to maintaining its trails, the service 

conducts tours of Lincoln's conserva- 
tion lands and of Walden Pond. 


Trails: 80 km, all marked; best for 
beginner and intermediate skiers. 
Hours: daily from dawn to dusk. Rental 
shop is open Mon. through Fri. from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sat. from 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m, and Sun. from 1 p.m. to 5 

p.m. 

Rates: rentals, $10 for the first hour, $5 
for each additional hour (children, 
$8, then $4), $30 a day (children, 
$24). Instruction, $12 for group 
lessons, $18 for group lesson and 
two-hour rental, and $23 for private 
lessons. Group rates available for 
parties of four or more. 

NORTHFIELD MOUNTAIN CROSS- 

COUNTRY SKI AREA, Rie. 63, North- 

field, (413) 659-3714, or (413) 659- 

3713 for ski conditions. 

http:/www.nu.com/partners/nfdski.htm 

Trails: More than 25 miles of groomed 
and tracked carriage trails. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Rates: daily trail fees, $10, $7 for 
seniors, and $3 for juniors (free for 
skiers under seven and over 69); 
after 1:30 p.m., $7, $5, and $2. 
Rentals, $10, $7 for juniors; after 
1:30 p.m., $8 and $5. Instruction, 
$10 for an hour clinic, $15 for 90- 
minute group lessons, and $25 for 
private lessons. Snowshoe rental, 
$6. Combo packages and season 
passes available. The Proletariat 
Pass for working stiffs is $30 for 10 
visits between 3 p.m. and 4:30 p.m. 


CONNECTICUT 


CEDAR BROOK CROSS-COUNTRY 
SKI AREA, 1481 Ratley Rd., West 
Suffield, (860) 668-5026. The 200-acre 
farm offers a warming hut with hot 
soups and other amenities. 

Trails: 10 km of groomed trails. 

Hours: 9 a.m. until dusk. 

Rates: weekday trail fee, $5; week- 
ends, $12. Rentals, $15 (includes 
trail fee). Instruction, $8 for group 
lessons, $12 for private. 

Lodging: nearby inns and hotels. 

WINDING TRAILS CROSS-COUN- 

TRY SKI CENTER, 50 Winding Trails 

Dr., Farmington, (860) 678-9582. 

htttp://www.windingtrails.com 

Trails: 20 km, all groomed. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Rates: weekday trail fee, $6, $4 for 
children and seniors; weekends, $8 
and $5 for children, $6 for seniors. 
Rentals, $12, $8 for children. 
Instruction available. 

Lodging: nearby inns and hotels. 


MAINE 

ACADIA NATIONAL PARK, Rite. 3, 
Bar Harbor, (207) 288-3338. The park 
is on Mount Desert Island, right off the 


coast. Skiers. can hear and sometimes 

see the ocean. Free camping in the 

park, and plenty of lodging nearby. 
http:/www.nps.gov/acad/anp.htm! 

Trails: 57 miles of carriage paths, 35 
of them groomed on a varying 
schedule. 

Hours: visitors’ center, daily from 8 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Rates: no trail fee. Rentals through 
Cadillac Mountain Sports: classic 
skis, $12, (half-day, $9); call (207) 
288-4532. CMS also rents ice 
skates and snowshoes. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN, Rte. 2, Rumford, 

(207) 364-8977. 

Also see downhill listing. 

Trails: More than 14 km of trails, 
groomed daily for classical and 
skating, beginner to advanced 
available. 

Hours: Thurs. through Sun., 9:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. 

Rates: daily trail fees, $8, $6 for chil- 
dren (half-day, $5 and $4). Rentals, 
$10, $7 for half-day. 

Lodging: available in Rumford, 10 min- 
utes away. 

SADDLEBACK SKI AND SUMMER 

LAKE PRESERVE, Rte. 4, Range- 

ley, (207) 864-5671. The 12,000- 

acre preserve includes Saddieback 

Mountain and Saddleback Lake. 

Also see downhill listing. http:/Avwww 

.saddlebackskiarea.com 

Trails: 20 km of groomed trails. 

Hours: Ski anytime, lodge and rental 
shop open daily from 8 a.m. to 4 
p.m. 

Rates: No trail fee. Rentals, $10 for 
adults, and $8 for juniors (half-day 
$5 for everyone). 

Lodging: on the mountain, Rock Pond 
Mountain homes; and White Birch 
condominiums; other lodging in 
nearby Rangeley Village. 

SUGARLOAF OUTDOOR CENTER, 

Rte. 27, Carrabassett Valley, (207) 

237-2000. In addition to skiing, there is 

an Olympic-size skating rink, a barbe- 

cue, and a sun deck. Also see downhill 
listing. http:/www.sugarloaf.com 

Trails: 101 km, all groomed and dou- 
ble-tracked. Skill level ranges from 
a 13-km beginner trail to an expert 
trail with a 750-foot vertical drop. 

Hours: Tues. through Sat. from 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., and Sun. and Mon. from 
9 a.m. to5 p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, $15, $10 for juniors 
and seniors (half-day, $10, $7); 
Rentals, $16, $12 for juniors. 
Instruction, $16, $13 for group 
lessons, $32 for private. Skating 
fees, $5, $4 for juniors; rentals, 
$5. Moonlight ski-rental package 
includes trail fee, equipment 
rental, and headlamp, $15. Snow- 
shoe rental with trail fee, $16. 


Packages and season passes 
available. 

SUNDAY RIVER INN, 23 Skiway Rd., 

Newry (six miles north of Bethel), 

(207) 824-2410. http://www 

.SundayRiverinn.com 

Trails: 40 km, all groomed. 

Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m., weekends from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, $14, $10 for juniors 
age 12 through 16 and seniors, and 
$6 for children (half-day, $11, $8, 
and $5); free for guests. Rentals, 
$16, $10 for children. Instruction, 
$15 for group lessons, $30 for pri- 
vate. 

Lodging: available at the inn. Inn 
rooms with shared bath, $70 per 
person per night, private baths are 
$84, all include two meals and free 
trail passes. Sleeping-bag dorm, 
$45 a day with two meals, and half- 
price for children with adults. 

Events: Dec. 11, Demo Day and Ski- 
joring Festival; Jan. 9, Ski Fest 
2000, International Nordic Celebra- 
tion (free lessons and demos); Jan. 
31 through Feb. 6, Take Your 
Daughter to the Slopes Week; Feb. 
13 through 18, Cross Country 
Elderhostel; Feb. 26, Joy of Skiing, 
a progressive picnic on skis; March 
4, Sunday River Langlauf (15 km, 
7.5 km, and 1 km races for all 
ages); March 18, Sunday River 
Ski’au Ski-aThon; April 1, April 
Fools’ Pole, Paddle, and Paw Race 
(a triathlon with cross-country ski- 
ing, canoeing, and snowshoeing). 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB, 
Rte. 16, Pinkham Notch, (603) 466- 
2725 or 466-2721, (603) 466-2727 for 
reservations. The Pinkham Notch Visi- 
tors’ Center is 10 miles from Jackson, 
connected by the Avalanche Brook 
Trail. It is a 2.5-mile hike to Tuckerman 
Ravine, an undeveloped ski area in the 
White Mountain National Forest. (Note 
to downhillers: the ravine can be skied 
only in the spring due to the high risk 
of avalanches during the winter, and is 
for expert skiers only. It is the most 
extreme skiing in the East and can be 
accessed only by a 2.5-mile hike that 
gains nearly 3000 feet. Bring your own 
skis.) http:/Avww.outdoors.org 

Trails: more than a dozen marked, 
ungroomed trails wind through 
Pinkham Notch. Best for intermedi- 
ate and expert skiers. 

Hours: visitors’ center open daily from 
6:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Rates: no trail fees. Snowshoes avail- 
able for rental. 

Lodging: at the lodge, $47 per night 
with two meals ($42 for AMC 
members), $30 per night without 
meals ($27), private rooms, $65- 
$80 ($58-72). All-you-can-eat 
meals offered daily: breakfast and 
buffet, $6, $4 for children; dinner, 
$14 ($12.50). Trail lunches avail- 
able for $6. Lodging available at 
self-service huts at Carter Notch 
(accessible by hiking uphill 3.8 
miles), Zealand Falls (accessible 
by snowshoeing or skiing seven 
miles), and a hostel at Crawford 
Notch (on Rte. 302); bring food 
and a sleeping bag; rates $18 
($16 for members). 

Events: outdoor skills workshops 
and activities are held throughout 
season. 

BALSAMS/WILDERNESS, Rte. 26, 

Dixville Notch, (603) 255-3400. Trails 

are open through March 31. 
Also. see downhill 

http:/www.thebaisams.com 

Trails: 85 km of trails, 75 double- 
tracked for skating and classic ski- 
ing; 35 percent novice, 48 percent 
intermediate, 17 percent expert. 
Telemark and backcountry skiing 
daily. 27 km of dedicated, marked 
trails for snowshoeing. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, $15, juniors 16 and 
under, $10, seniors 70 and above, 
free. Two-for-one specials avail- 
able midweek (except during 
Christmas break and Mass. school 
vacations beginning Feb. 14). 
Rentals, $20. Instruction, $30 for 
group lessons and $50 for private. 
Snowshoe rental is free for hotel 
guests, $5 for day visitors. 

Lodging: at Grand Resort Hotel and 
nearby. All trail fees free for hotel 
guests. 

Events: Compass Skill Challenge 
Course for snowshoers daily; guid- 
ed snowshoe tours; guided cross- 
country lunch tours. 

BEAR NOTCH SKi TOURING CEN- 

TER, Rte. 302, Bartlett, (603) 374- 

2277; (800) 367-3364 for lodging infor- 

mation. http:/Awww.bearnotchski.com 

Trails: More than 70 km of trails, with 
everything skate groomed and 
tracked; unlimited backcountry. 

Hours: daily from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, weekdays, $6, $4 for 
juniors and seniors; weekends, $10 
and $6. Children under seven and 
seniors over 70 ski free. Rentals, 
$10 and up; snowshoes, $10. Daily 
learn-to-ski packages, weekdays, 

Continued on page 24 
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Only one thing 
is better than 
skiing Sugarloaf. _—_sugarloafjusa’ 


Saving money 1.800.the.loaf 
while you’re 
doing it. www.sugarioaf.com 


Save up to $18! 


0 TICKET 


mETICKET is an incredible new way to get 
awesome deals at the BIG mountains. Simply pick 
idalomaleianlel:) me) met: )\s-m 2010 ME). «mel aiale(omisl-m a dialicis 
rotale miele: @uiamalele (mcr: hgialel-me) a olelgeialcl-tialemalehue 


Your mETICKET card is personalized for your own Hurry. wm offer expires 
December 5th! 


exclusive use and comes loaded with three to 

fourteen days of great skiing and riding... pre-paid 
at terrific savings! Use your card to get lift tickets 
at nine fabulous ski resorts... wherever you want, 
whenever you want. The more days you purchase, 
the better the deal. You can save up to $18 a day! 


Buy a few extra days—because after March 21, 
2000, you can also use your mETICKET to treat 


seclaalinvarci ale Miaiciale om cele: Merb melee talcum (6) olor} www.meticket.com 





ARE YOU READY 
FOR Y2K? 


BE PREPARED WITH HONDA POWER 
WHEN YOU REALLY NEED IT. 


INDUSTRIAL/COMMERCIAL DELUXE 


NO 
MONEY 
DOWN 


NO 
INTEREST 


NO 
PAYMENTS 
ae) 
3IX 
MONTHS 


HON DA 


oo GENERATORS 
HONDA PORTABLE POWER SALE GOING ON NOW AT THESE PARTICIPATING DEALERS 


Sle ll ws 


107 Brimbal Avenue 1098 Massachusetts Avenue 1965 Revere Beach Parkway (Rte 16) 
everly, Arlington, MA 02476 Everett, MA 02149 
978-927-5188 * FAX 978-927-9720 781-648-1300 * FAX 781-646-4920 617-389-7000 * FAX 617-389-1192 
800-464-CYCLE (2925) 


. . . 
Find Us Fast in the Bell Atlantic Yellow Pages! 
im performance and safety, please read the owner’s manual before operating your Honda Power Equipment. Connection of generator to house power requires 





Plan now for your holiday gathering at La Groceria... 
\ We can accommodate your group - large or small. 
\ Or, give the perfect gift...A La Groceria gift certificate. 


LaGroceria 


The true flavor of Italy. 


853 Main Street, Cambridge * Near Central Square 
617-876-4162 


Corporate Catering 
Function Rooms 


http://www.lagroceriarestaurant.com/ 
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ECEMBER 10, 1999 SKI THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


Jeepers! Creepers! 
Where'd you get 
those totally amazing 
sun glasses? 


Write a fun, clever personal and enter to 
win a $100 gift certificate from 


INTELLIGENT EYEWARE 


Offering Eye Exams, Contact Lenses, and Frames from such designers as 
Lafont, Calvin Klein, Modo, Paragraphe, Krash, Ogi, Armani & more! 


12 Eliot Street, Harvard Square 
(across the street from the Charles Hotel 


(617).354.3303 


See 8 Days a Week for 
The Perfect Personals form 
Or log on Phoenixpersonals.com 


i Wivom Wititoilh@ wo ethinyl rs 


personals 


WV) a -Ople Who Don't Need Personals 


Continued from page 20 
$27; weekends, $30. Instruction, $12 
for group lessons, $15 for semi-pri- 
vate, $30 for private 

Events: Guided nature tours avail- 
able day and night; call for more 
information 

BRETTON WOODS, Rite. 302, Bretton 

Woods, (603) 278-5000 or (800) 258- 

0330 for lodging 
Also see downhill listing 

http:/www.brettonwoods.com 

Trails: 100 km ranging from novice to 
expert, 95 percent groomed 

Hours: daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: weekday trail fees, $12, $8 for 
children and seniors; weekends and 
holidays, $15 and $9. Rentals avail- 
able. Instruction, $15 for group 
lessons, $30 for private 

Lodging: rooms at the Mt. Washington 
Hotel, Bretton Arms, the Bretton 
Woods Motor Inn, and other area 
lodges 

CRANMORE MOUNTAIN LODGE, 

Kearsarge Rd., North Conway, (800) 

356-3596. Member of the Mount Wash- 

ington Valley Ski Touring Association 

http:/Awww.cmi1.com 

Trails: 65 km, tracked and groomed for 
skiing. 

Rates: weekday trail fees, $6, and $4 for 
children age six through 12 and 
seniors over 60. Children under six 
and seniors over 70 ski free. Week- 
ends and holidays, $8 and $6. Group 
rates and individual packages avail- 
able. Rentals, cross country, $10 and 
$8; shaped-ski, ice-skate, downhill- 
ski, and snowboard rentals available 
Instruction, $10 for group lessons, 
$15 for semi-private lesson, and $30 
for private. Season passes available. 

Lodging: on mountain property starts at 
$17 and includes a full country 
breakfast. Call (603) 356-2044. 


EASTMAN CROSS COUNTRY CEN- 

TER, Exit 13 off |-89, Grantham, (603) 

863-4500, (800) 258-3530 for lodging 

information. Snowshoeing, sledding, and 

ice skating also available. 

http:/www.eastmannh.com 

Trails: 36 km of trails, with 25 km 
tracked, 20 km skate groomed, and 
10 km of backcountry. 

Hours: daily 9 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: trail fees, $9, $6 for students 
Rentals (Rossignol equipment), $15, 
$12 for students; snowshoes, $4 for 
two hours, $10 for half-day, $15 for 
one day, and $25 for the weekend. 
Ice-skate rentals available. 

Lodging: nearby 

FRANCONIA VILLAGE CROSS COUN- 

TRY CENTER, Rte. 116, Franconia, 

(603) 823-5542 or (800) 473-5299. 

Horse-drawn sleigh rides, ice skating, 

and tubing hill also available. 

http:/Awww.franconiainn.com 

Trails: 65 km of tracked and groomed 
trails; 35 km for backcountry, 5 
km for skating. Terrain ranges in 
difficulty. 

Hours: daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: trail fee, $8. Season pass, $40; 
Rentals, $12; Lessons, $15 (need a 
reservation). 

Lodging: inn on site (guests receive free 
trail pass). 

GREAT GLEN TRAILS AT MT. WASH- 

INGTON, Rte. 16, Jackson/Pinkham 

Notch, (603) 466-9445. http://www 

mt-washington.com 

Trails: 40 km of trails; 18 km groomed 
for skating, 20 km for backcountry 
Snowmaking coverage is 2 km. 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: weekday trail fees, $9, $6 for 
children and seniors; weekends, $14 
and $10. Rentals and PSIA instruc- 
tion available. 

Lodging: nearby. 

GUNSTOCK, Rie. 11-A, Area Rad., Gil- 

ford, (603) 293-4341 or (800) GUN- 

STOCK. Also see downhill listing. 

http:/Awww‘gunstock.com 

Trails: 52 km; 25 km tracked, 37 km 


skate groomed 

Rates: weekday trail fees, $9, $8 teens 
and seniors, $7 for children; week- 
ends and holidays, $12, $10, and $8 
Value Mondays (except holidays), 
$7, $6, and $5. Instruction, $13 for 
group lessons and $25 for private 
$12 for each additional person 
Rentals for skis and snowshoes are 
$14, $13, and $12. 

Lodging: nearby 

JACKSON SKI TOURING FOUNDA- 

TION, Rte. 16 (beyond Spaulding Turn- 

pike), Jackson, (603) 383-9355 or (800) 

XC-SNOWS. The nonprofit foundation is 

chartered to maintain the ski trails 

around Jackson. You must be a day or 

season member to use its trails. The 

base lodge offers a place for skiers to 

meet, obtain trail information, rentals, 

and instruction 

http:/Awww.jacksonxc.com 

Trails: 158 km (67 trails) maintained by 
the Jackson Ski Touring Foundation 
with 97 km groomed. Trails range 
from novice to expert and utilize the 
land of 73 private landowners, the 
town of Jackson, and the White 
Mountain National Forest. The sys- 
tem also connects with Pinkham 
Notch (expert only); see listing for 
Appalachian Mountain Club. There 
are also 2.5 km of designated snow- 
shoe trails in the village 

Hours: office is open from 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m 

Rates: daily trail fees, $10, $12 on Sat 
and holidays, and $7 midweek in 
Dec. and Jan. Half-price for children 
age 10 to 15, and free for children 
under 10. Instruction and gift certifi- 
cates availiable. 

Lodging: inns and lodges are located 
along the trail system and nearby 

KING PINE, Rte. 153, East Madison, 

(603) 367-8896. Also see downhill list- 


ing. http:/Awww.kingpine.com 

Trails: 20 km of trails, groomed and 
tracked. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: trail fee, $6 midweek, $8 week- 
ends at the ticket window or the Mill. 

Lodging: ski area is part of Purity Spring 
Resort, which has 80 rooms in a vari- 
ety of styles. Call (800) 373-3754. 

LOON MOUNTAIN, Kancamagus 

Hwy., Lincoln, (603) 745-8111, ext 

5568. Also see downhill listing 

http://www.loonmin.com 

Trails: 10 trails stretching over 35 km; all 
are groomed and tracked for skating 
and classic skiing. 

Hours: weekdays from 8:30 a.m. to 4 
p.m., weekends from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: trail fees, $12, $8 for half-day 
pass. Children under 11 and seniors 
over 60, $5; free for children under 
six and seniors over 70. Season 
pass, $125. Two-hour guided tour is 
$35. Instruction, $26 for two-hour 
group lesson, $49 for hour-long pri- 
vate lesson. Multi-day rates and 
packages available. Rentals, $22 full- 
day and $15 half-day; Skiers under 
10 and over 60, $8; telemark, $31. 

Lodging: available at the Mountain Club 
at Loon and other places in Lincoln 
and Woodstock. 

MOOSE MOUNTAIN LODGE, Box 272, 

Etna, (603) 643-3529. Hanover is seven 

miles away from the resort. Its trails con- 

nect to the Appalachian Trail 
http:/Awww.moosemountainlodge.com 

Trails: 50 km of wilderness trails. 

Hours: open through March 9; guests 
can ski as early or as late as they 
want. 

Rates: trails and informal instruction are 
free, but are available only to lodge 
guests; trails criss-cross various pri- 
vate lands. 

Lodging: available at lodge only, $75 to 
$100 per person. 

NORDIC SKIER, Rte. 28/109, 

Wolfeboro, (603) 569-3151; (800) 60- 

LAKES for lodging information. 


http://www.wolfeboroxc.org 
Continued on page 26 
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The Tetons and Jackson Hole— 
| an adventure like no other. 


Jackson Hole Central Reservations— 
Jackson Hole’s oldest and most 
trusted vacation planners. 
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Simply purchase your air in conjunction with at least five nights lodging, four days skiing and you're on your way to the Tetons. Rate is per 
person, double occ. (5 nights minimum lodging/4 days lift tickets at Jackson Hole Mountain Resort™) Valid 12/6-12/16/99; 1/10-2/10/00; 
3/13-3/30/00. Monday—tThursday Travel. Sales Tax not included. Other packages available. Check jhsnow.com for more updated specials. 
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Continued from page 24 

Trails: 20 km of tracked trails; 20 km of 
backcountry 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m 

Rates: trail fees, $8 for adults, $5 for 
teens, free for children under 12 
and for seniors over 75. Rentals of 
skis and snowshoes, $12, $8 for 
teens; telemark, $15; ice skates for 

indoor and outdoor rinks, $6 and 
$4. Instruction, $15, $8 for group 
lessons, $24 for private 

Lodging: nearby 

Events: Call for more information about 
moonlight ski tours, Winter 
Triathlon, and cross-country races 

NORSK CROSS COUNTRY SKI 

AREA, Rte. 11, New London, (603) 

526-4685 or (800)-42-NORSK 

http://www.skinorsk.com 

Trails: 70 km of trails, most of it 
groomed; 25 km groomed for skat- 
ing, 12 km groomed for backcoun- 
try. Added two new skate trails this 
year 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 

Rates: weekday trail fees, $9, $6 for 
children; weekends, $13 and $8 
Ski and snowshoe rentals and 
instruction available. Wed., two-for- 
one trail fee and rental for women 

Events: every Sat., at 10:30 a.m., a 
guided snowshoe nature tour 

THE NORDIC CENTER AT WATER- 
VILLE VALLEY, Rte. 49, Waterville 
Valley, (603) 236-4666 for Ski Touring 
Center, (603) 236-4144 for snow con- 
ditions, or (800) GO-VALLEY for lodg- 
ing reservations. In addition to skiing 
the Base Camp Adventure Area offers 
snowshoeing, winter hiking, skating 
and sleigh rides. Also see downhill list- 
ing. http:/www.waterville.com 

Trails: more than 105 km through the 
valley and White Mountain National 
Forest; 70 km groomed and 
tracked. Trails range from novice to 
expert 

Hours: daily from 8 a.m. until dusk. 

Rates: trail fees, $14, $11 for children 
Rentals, $18, $15 for children 
Snowshoe rentals, $11 (half-day 
$8). Group and senior rates 
available 

Lodging: more than 2500 beds avail- 
able in nearby inns and hotels 

WINDBLOWN CROSS-COUNTRY 

SKIING, 1180 Turnpike Rd., New 

Ipswich, (603) 878-2869. The resort is 

just over the Massachusetts border 

http:/www.skinh.com/windblown 

Trails: 35 km groomed trails, including 
5 km backcountry trails; plus a 50- 
foot-wide open slope on Barrett 
Mountain for telemark skiers. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, $12 ($9 on weék- 
days), and $7 ($4 on weekdays) for 
children age eight to 17 (part day is 
$3 off the trail ticket and rentals) 
Rentals, $14, $10 for children. 
Instruction, $6 (introductory) and 
$25 for private lesson in skating or 
telemark 

Lodging: center offers a warming hut 
($12 per person, with a $40 mini- 
mum; make reservations and bring 
your own sleeping bag, food, and 
long johns), three shelters for pic- 
nics, a restaurant, and waxing 
shed; bed-and-breakfasts nearby. 

WOODBOUND INN, 62 Woodbound 

Rd., Rindge, (603) 532-8341 or 

(800) 688-7770. The 200-acre resort 

on Lake Contoocook offers skating, 

tobogganing, and skiing. 
http://www.nhweb.com/woodbound/ 
index.htm! 

Trails: 16 km, all groomed. 

Hours: daily from dawn to dusk. 

Rates: trail fees, $6, $4 for juniors. 
Rentals, $12. Instruction, $25 for 
private lesson, $8 per person for 
group lesson (by appointment). 

Lodging: available at the inn. 


VERMONT 


BLUEBERRY HILL SKI TOURING 
CENTER, Rte. 73, Goshen, (802) 247- 
6735. The hill is at the foot of 
Romance Mountain, in the Green 
Mountain National Forest. 
http:/Awww. blueberryhillinn.com 
Trails: 75 km groomed for skiing; 45 
miles for hiking and walking. 
Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
Rates: trail fee, $14, $8 for children 
(half-day, $9 and $5). Rentals, $14, 
$8 for children (half-day, $9 and 
$5). Snowshoe rentals, $12 and $8. 
Instruction, $15 for group lessons, 
$22 for semi-private, and $30 for 
private. Season passes available. 
Lodging: Almost two-century-old inn 
has 12 rooms, wood-fired sauna 
available. Weekends, $130 per per- 
son including five-course dinner 
and four-course breakfast; week- 
days, $100 per person 
Events: American Ski Marathon in Feb. 
BOLTON NORDIC CENTER, Rte. 2 
(Exit 10 off 1-89), Bolton, call toll free 
(877) 926-5866, or (802) 434-3444 
This full-service resort offers child 
care, dining, a sports center, and 
evening activities. Also see downhill 
listing. http:/www.boltonvalleyvt.com 
Trails: 100 km; 35 km groomed, 65 km 
natural 
Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Rates: trail fees, $10, $7 for children; 
three-day ticket $25 and $18, five- 


day ticket $42 and $28. Rentals 
$20, $30 for telemark, and $15 for 
snowshoes, (half-day, $15, $20 and 
$10). Instruction, $14 

Lodging: available at Bolton Resort 

BURKE MOUNTAIN, Rte. 114 (Exit 23 

off I-91), East Burke, (802) 626-3305 or 

(800) 922-BURKE. Also see downhill 

listing. http:/Avwww.burkemountain.com 

Trails: 80 km of trails 

Hours: daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m 

Rates: trail fee $12, $8 for juniors 
Rentals, $12 

Lodging: room for 800 on or near 
mountain; also nearby 

CATAMOUNT FAMILY CENTER, 

Rte. 2, Williston, (802) 879-6001 

Horse-drawn wagon rides also avail- 

able during tree-cutting season 

http:/Awww.catamountoutdoor.com 

Trails: 35 km of trails. 

Hours: Tues., Wed., and Thurs. from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Mon., Fri., and 
weekends from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m 

Rates: trail fees $12 (half-day $10), $7 
for teenagers, $5 for children; 
Tues., Wed., and Thurs.-night ski- 
ing, $6. Same fees apply to snow- 
shoeing. Ice skating, $5, $3 for 
children 

CHURCHILL HOUSE INN, Rte. 73 

East, Brandon, (802) 247-3078 

Leicester Hollow Trail connects this 

century-old farmhouse with Blueberry 

Hill and the Mountain Top Inn 

http:/Awww.pbpub.com/inntoinn 

Trails: the 16-km Leicester Hollow Trail 
is nearby, and connects to 40 km of 
trails at Blueberry Hill 

Hours: daily from dawn to dusk 

Rates: no trail fee, no rentals available 

Lodging: eight rooms at the inn, $80 
per person, MAP with packages 
available. Other lodging nearby 

CRAFTSBURY OUTDOOR CENTER, 

off Rte. 14, Craftsbury Common, (800) 

729-7751 or (802) 586-2514 

http:/Awww.craftsbury.com 

Trails: Over 100 km total, 85 km 
groomed.; all connect to the Cata- 
mount Trail. Difficulty ranges from 
beginner to expert 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, weekdays and week- 
ends, $10, $7 for seniors, $5 for 
juniors, free for under 6; rentals, 
$10 (high-performance skis, $15) 

Lodging: rooms start at $118 week- 
days, $126 weekends for double 
occupancy, and include skiing and 
three meals a day for two people 
The Ski Center can accommodate 
90 skiers for room and board 

Events: Dec. 11 and 12, Craftsbury 
SOLO Winter Workshop and 
Wilderness First-Aid Course; Dec. 
11 through 19, Early-Bird Special 
Discounts; Dec. 12 through 17, 
Craftsbury Ski Training Camp; Dec. 
17 through 19, Craftsbury Ski Tech- 
nique Camp; Jan. 2 through 7, 
Craftsbury Ski Training Camp; Jan. 
7, Craftsbury Ski Race Clinic; Jan. 
8, Craftsbury Eastern Cup and 
Junior Olympic Qualifier; Jan. 8, 
Craftsbury Sprints; Jan. 9, Crafts- 
bury Marathon Ski Race and Ski 
Tour; Jan. 14 through 17, Crafts- 
bury Family Fur. Weekend; Jan. 16, 
Craftsbury Youth Cross-Country 
Ski Races; Jan. 21 through 23, 
Craftsbury Back-Country Weekend; 
Jan. 28 through 30, Craftsbury 
Dogsled and Family Fun Weekend; 
Feb. 11 through 13, Craftsbury 
Sweethearts and Singles Weekend; 
Feb. 18 through March 7, Crafts- 
bury Family Fun Weeks; Feb. 23, 
Craftsbury Kids Ski Fest; March 7 
through 12, March Mania Discount; 
March 3 through 5, Craftsbury 
Spring Fling Weekend; March 5, 
Craftsbury Spring Fling. 

EDSON HILL MANOR, 1500 Edson 

Hill Rd., Stowe, (802) 253-7371 or 

(800) 621-0284. The manor is a 225- 

acre estate with riding stables. 

http:/Awww.stowevt.com 

Trails: 40 km of trails that connect to 
those of Topnotch and Mount 
Mansfield; 25 km groomed. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: trail fee, $10. Rentals, $12. 
Instruction, $20. 

Lodging: inn available on the mountain. 

GREEN TRAILS, Green Trails Inn, by 

the Floating Bridge, Brookfield, (802) 

276-3412 or (800) 243-3412. Ice skat- 

ing, snowshoeing, and horse-drawn 

sleigh rides also available. 
http:/Awww.quest-net.com/gti 

Trails: 20 km groomed, 15 km back- 
country, elevation of 1500 ft. 

Hours: weekends from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m., midweek only available for 
guests at inn. 

Rates: trail fee for skiing and snow- 
shoeing, $7; ski rental, $10; snow- 
shoe rental, $15. Guests of the inn 
are not charged for ski rentals 
Instruction available with advance 
notice. Winter ski and snowshoe 
packages available. 

Lodging: 13-room inn, includes full 
breakfast and optional dinner 

Events: Jan. 29, Ice Harvest Festival 
and Snowshoe Festival. 

HAZEN’S NOTCH CROSS-COUNTRY 

SKI AREA, Rte. 58, Montgomery Cen- 

ter, (802) 326-4708. Trails connect to 

the Catamount Trail. The resort is eight 
miles from the Canadian border 
http:/Awww.pbpub.com/hazensnotch.htm 


Trails: 45 km total, 30 km tracked. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Rates: trail fee, $8 for adults and $3.50 
for children. Rentals, $12; snow- 
shoes, $8. Instruction, $28 for pri- 
vate one-hour lesson, $18 per per- 
son for semi-private lesson, and 
$14 per person for group lessons. 

Lodging: B&B has room for six; addi- 
tional lodging nearby. 

THE HERMITAGE, Coldbrook Rd., 

Wilmington, (802) 464-3511. The inn is 

a converted 18th-century estate and is 

located between the downhill ski areas 

of Haystack and Mount Snow. 
http://www. hermitageinn.com 

Trails: 55 km, all groomed. 

Hours: daily ‘rom 8:30 a.m to 4:30 p.m. 

Rates: trail ‘ees and rentals are each 
$14 for one day; intro package is 
$35 for lessons, rental, and trail 
fee. 

Snowshoe rentals, $14. Instruction, 
$14 for group lessons, private 
lessons by appointment. 

Lodging: inn has 15 rooms, $250 per 
couple MAP; 14 bed-and-breakfast 
rooms (a mile down the road at the 
Brook Bound Lodge). 

HILDENE, Rte. 7A, Manchester, (802) 

362-1788 call ahead for conditions. 

Was the home of Robert Todd Lincoln 

(son of Abraham Lincoln) and family 

for 75 years. 

Trails: More than 22 km. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Opens mid-December and closes 
in mid-March, weather permitting. 

Rates: weekends, $10, $6 for juniors; 
midweek $8, $6. Rentals, weekend 
$14, weekday $11; snowshoes, 
$10 weekend, $8 weekday. 
Lessons by appointment. 

MOUNTAIN MEADOWS SKI RESORT, 


Thundering Brook Rd. (off Rte. 4),’ 


Killington, (802) 775-7077 or (800) 221- 

0598; (802) 775-1010 for lodging. 

http:/www.webk.com/mtmeadowsxc 

Trails: 57 km groomed and mapped, 3 
km of snow-making trails. 
Hours: weekdays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
weekends from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Rates: trail fees, $13, $6 for children 
(half-day, $10 and $4). Rentals, 
$16 and $8 (half-day, $13 and $6). 
High-performance equipment, $20 
(half-day, $16). Instruction, $22 for 
group lessons and $40 for private. 

Lodging: available nearby. 

Events: early-season masters’ and 
women’s ski camps. Call for 
information. 


MOUNTAIN TOP INN, Mountain Top 

Rd., Chittenden, (802) 483-2311 or 

(800) 445-2100. In addition to skiing, 

the inn offers sleigh rides, sledding, ice 

skating, and horseback riding. 
http:/Awww.mountaintopinn.com 

Trails: 110 km over 1000 acres, 70 km 
groomed and tracked; from novice 
to expert. 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, $14, $10 for juniors, 
free for children under 11 and for 
guests of the inn. Rentals, $15, $12 
for junior and children. Instruction, 
$18 for group lessons and $35 for 
private. 

Lodging: 35 rooms in the inn, and 15 
cottage and chalet units within 
walking distance. Food is available. 

PROSPECT SKi MOUNTAIN, Rte. 9, 

Woodford, (802) 442-2575. http://mem- 

bers.aol.com/xcski 

Trails: 30 km. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to sunset. 

Rates: trail fees, $12 for adults, $9 for 
children. Rentals, $16 and $12; 
snowshoes, $10. 

SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH, Rte. 108, 

Smugglers’ Notch, (802) 644-8851, 

(800) 451-8752, or call (802) 644-1111 

for snow conditions. Telemarking and 

snowshoe tours and rentals available. 
Also see downhill listing. 
http:/www.smuggs.com/ 

Trails: 23 km total, all groomed and 
tracked. 

Hours: daily from from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: (free with downhill lift ticket), 
trail fees, $12. Rentals, nordic, $16 
(half-day $10); telemark, $26 ($16); 
snowshoes, $16 ($10). Lessons, 
nordic, $24; telemark $49 (including 
equipment). Tours, snowshoe, $15; 
nordic night, $20, backcountry, $20. 

Lodging: available slopeside and in 
resort village. Plenty of lodging/ski 
packages available. 

STOWE MOUNTAIN RESORT 

CROSS-COUNTRY TOURING CEN- 

TER, Rte. 108, Stowe, (802) 253-7311; 

(800) 24-STOWE for lodging. Mount 

Mansfield’s trails connect with those of 

Edson Hill, Topnotch, and the Trapp 

Family Lodge, making it part of the 

East's largest groomed cross-country 

network. Alpine tickets honored at the 

cross-country ski area (see downhill 
listing). Also see downhill listing 
http:/Awww.stowe.com/smr 

Trails: 45 trails; 50 km of beginner and 
intermediate trails, about 35 km of 
groomed trails, 40 km of backcoun- 


try trails. Interconnected with three 
other touring centers — 150 km of 
total groomed terrain. 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Rates: trail fees, $11, $6 for children. 
Rentals and instruction available. 
Lodging: available at resort and nearby 

inns. 
STRATTON CROSS-COUNTRY CEN- 
TER, Rte. 30, Bondville, (802) 297- 
2200. Also see downhill listing. 
http:/Awww.stratton.com 
Trails: 70 km total, 30 km groomed, 20 
km woodlands in the Sunbowl 
wilderness area; difficulty ranges 
from beginner to expert. 
Hours: daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.; moon- 
light skiing available on weekends. 
Rates: trail fees, $12, $10 for children. 
Lodging: on the mountain and nearby. 
THREE STALLION INN TOURING 
CENTER, Green Mountain Stock 
Farm, Stock Farm Rd., Randolph, 
(802) 728-5575 or (800) 424-5575. 
The inn abuts the Montague Golf Club 
on Vermont's White River and offers 
guests tennis and a fitness center. 
http:/Awww.3stallioninn.com 
Trails: 50 km, from novice to expert, all 
groomed. 
Hours: daily from 10 a.m. to dusk. 
Rates: trail fees, $10 (after 1 p.m., $5) 
and $4 for children. Rentals (includ- 
ing trail fee), $20, $10 for children. 
Season membership available. 
Lodging: rooms with private bath, from 
$83 to $110. Other lodging nearby. 
TOPNOTCH, Mountain Rd., Stowe, 
(802) 253-8585 or (800) 451-8686. 
Topnotch is a resort/spa with a trail 
system that links with Mt. Mansfield’s 
and Trapp Family Lodge's trails. Non- 
skiers can chill out at the spa, take a 
sleigh ride, or play indoor tennis. Also 
featured: Shiatsu massage, aromather- 
apy hair treatment, and salt-glo loofah. 
Trails: 30 km, all groomed. 
Hours: daily from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Rates: trail fees, $10, $6 for children, 
and free for guests. Rentals, $14, 
$10 for children. Instruction, $25 for 
group lessons, $40 for private. 
Guided cross-country tours, $40. 
Lodging: 92 rooms in the hotel, and 
townhouses on the property. 
TRAPP FAMILY LODGE, 42 Trapp 
Hill Rd., Stowe, (802) 253-8511 or 
(800) 826-7000. The Austrian-style 
lodge, once owned by the family that 
inspired The Sound of Music, has a fit- 
ness center with an indoor pool, 
sauna, and workout room 


http:/Awww.trappfamily.com 

Trails: 60 km; 55 km groomed. 

Hours: daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, $14, $2 for children, 
and free for guests. Rentals, $13, 
$10 for children. Instruction, $14 for 
adult group lessons, $10 for child 
group lessons, and $40 for one- 
hour private lessons. 

Lodging: rooms available at lodge and 
nearby. Call for rates. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, Rte. 9, Wilming- 

ton, (802) 464-2135 or (800) 541- 

2135. The inn is a Victorian mansion 

and a top snowshoe resort center. 

http:/Avww.whitehouseinn.com 

Trails: 23 km, all groomed. 

Hours: daily from 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, $12, $8 for children 
under 13 (half-day, $10 and $8). 
Rentals, $12, $8 for children (half- 
day, $10 and $8). Instruction, when 
available, $12 for group lessons, 
$24 for private. Packages, group 
rates, and season passes avail- 
able. Showshoes available. 

Lodging: 16 bed-and-breakfast rooms 
in the White House, and seven 
rooms in a bed-and-breakfast farm- 
house, ail with private baths; $54 to 
$97.50 per person for a double. 
Other lodging nearby. 

WOODSTOCK SKI TOURING CEN- 

TER, 14 The Green, Woodstock, (802) 

457-6674; (800) 448-7900 for lodging 

reservations. Part of the Suicide Six 

downhill area, which includes a sports 
center with pool, indoor tennis courts, 
squash courts, and Swedish massage. 

Suicide Six and the Woodstock Ski 

Touring Center are both part of the 

Woodstock Inn and _ Resort. 

http:/Awww.woodstockinn.com 

Trails: 60 km total, groomed for both 
traditional and skate. 

Hours: full-service shop, daily, 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 

Rates: trail fees, $12.50, $8.25 for 
juniors under 15 (half-day, $8.25 
and $5.50). Rentals, $15 and $10 
($10 and $7); snowshoes, $12 and 
$7. Instruction, $16 for group 
lessons, $30 for private (by 
appointment), $46 for paired lesson 
(and $16 for each additional per- 
son). Beginner package including 
rental, trail fee, and one lesson, 
$36 and $30. 

Lodging: at Woodstock Inn and Resort, 
ski and rentals included with rooms 
Sun. through Thurs. (non-holiday) 
Plenty of lodging nearby. 
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Cellular Case No. 105 


"We need to buy 24 presents, go to four holiday 
dinners and travel 600 miles. Wei like, if possible, 
to have only one wireless bill." 


Two phones. Two numbers. One plan. 


The best gifts are the ones you share. 


| With the Sprint PCS Add-a-Phone™ Option, two people share minutes from a single service plan. Since you 
1500 each get your own phone, its a lot easier to stay in touch. And you'll have more than enough time to talk, since 
minutes for | you'll also get Free Night and Weekend calling. So you can talk to whomever you want, whenever you want. 
56492 | Something every family can appreciate — just in time for the holiday season. 
through April 2001 | 


RARER REC ssesrs ies 


thats 900 | 


shared anytime 
minutes and 


1000 FREE 


Night & Weekend | 
Minutes | 
(500 minutes 

per phone) 


¢ Just choose a Sprint PCS Standard Service Plan™ starting at $49.99 a month. For an additional $14.99 
a month, two people share 500 minutes. 


¢ Plus each person gets an additional 500 minutes a month for Free Night and Weekend calling until April 2001. 
e And now, save $100 on any two Sprint PCS Phones” with mail-in rebate. 


Sprint PCS built the only all-digital, all-PCS nationwide network from the ground up, serving 
more than 280 major metropolitan areas. Hear the difference today. 
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complete statement of the terms and conditions of standard local plans. ©1999 Sprint Spectrum L.P. All rights reserved. Sprint, Sprint PCS, Sprint PCS Wireless Web, Sprint PCS 
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400 Brookline Avenue 


Boston 
(617) 264-8805 


Cellular Paging of Boston 
(617) 782-4500 
BEVERLY, MA 

Go PCS 

(800) 550-0644 
BOSTON, MA 


BMA Communications 
(617) 367-4BMA (4262) 


Boston 
(617) 747-1350 
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Sat. llam-6pm 


Wings Communications 
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Sun. 12pm—Spm 
MELROSE, MA 


Capcomm 

{781) 662-6900 
NEWTON, MA 
Cellular Paging of 
Newton ‘ 
(617) 965-6800 
REVERE, MA 

All Comm 

(781) 289-3000 


(800) 890-8030 


s 
The Sprint Store At 


_ ®) RadioShack. 


SALEM, NH 
Pro Sound 

(603) 890-3200 
CRANSTON, Ri 


SALEM, MA 
(978) 744-9588 
PELHAM, NH 


Car Tunes, Etc. 

(800) 990-0082 
PORTSMOUTH, NH 
State Street Di 

(800) 242-1519 


Express Wireless 
(401) 467-0775 


FRITZ CAMERA rig Pee. 


Calls made while off the Sprint 


PROVIDENCE, Ri. 


Beeper Express 
(401) 453-5333 
WARWICK, Ri 


Beeper Express 
(401) 739-5333 


(877) 265-UCOM 
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Great buys are just a keystroke away. 
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Feel good with presents that do good. 
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GRAND DELUSIONS 
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Diamond tiaras and other luxury gifts for the millennium. 
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* 
It will be one of the most special gifts they 
have ever received. A relaxing session of 
facial massage, cleansing, toning, and 
moisturizing, along with a dash of make- 
up and skin care instruction, and a good 
measure of just plain pampering. From a 
single session to an entire day of beauty. 
Just call 1-800-FACIALS or the salon 
nearest you to charge it to your credit card. 
We'll send it out in an elegant gift box the 
very same day. No shopping required. One 
size fits all. She’ll love you for it. 


1-800-FACIALS 
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Gift 


Visit Our Website: www.elizabethgrady.com 
IN MA: Andover ® Boston ® Braintree ¢ Brockton ¢ Burlington ¢ Cambridge 
¢ Chelmsford ¢ Chestnut Hill ¢ Danvers * Framingham ¢ Franklin ¢ Hanover 
¢ Medford ¢ Needham ¢ Norwood ¢ Seekonk * Swampscott ¢ Worcester 


IN CT: Glastonbury ¢ Vernon ® West Hartford IN RI: Warwick 
IN NH: Bedford ¢ North Hampton IN NY: Larchmont 
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The alternative to malls, mobs, and Muzak? 


Your Web browser. 


F THE THOUGHT of smushing your 
way through hordes of rabid shoppers 
throws you into convulsions and the 
sound of Muzak Christmas carols turns 
you into a quivering, wailing heap, you, 
my friend, are ready for the next step in 
holiday gift buying: online shopping. 
Thanks to the wonders of modern tech- 
nology — and your plastic pal, the credit 
card — it is now possible to shop for ev- 
eryone you know without leaving the com- 
fort of your own computer. Every day, 
hundreds of new shopping sites are born, 
offering the cyber-consumer more for less 
and making the often coronary-inducing 
thought of gift-giving pleasurable again. 
Be warned, however, that online shop- 
ping is not the answer to all your present- 
buying prayers. For one thing, you can’t 


Ga | 


LIKE A HELPFUL ELF, mySimon 
finds it all for you. 


touch. The photo of that cashmere 
sweater can tell you what color it is, but it 
can’t tell you how soft it feels, or whether 
it smells like cat. If size matters, be sure to 
remember that on-screen everything looks 
two inches tall. And with so much to 
choose from on so many Web sites, just 
browsing is almost an impossibility — un- 


less you like the way it feels when you 
stare at the computer until your eyes 


bleed. 


But if you know what you’re looking for 
and you want it delivered right into your 
hands, shopping online will make your 
holidays a whole lot happier. There are 
several sites that operate like personal 
shoppers, dedicated to showing you 
where you can get what you want for the 
lowest price. At mySimon (http://www 
-mysimon.com), just type in what you’re 
looking for — anything from a CD toa 
pair of sneakers — and Simon will tell 
you which sites sell it, how much it costs, 
and how long it will take to get to you. 
One more click and Simon leads you 
straight to the order form. 

Sometimes you can know a person 
really well but still have trouble thinking 
up the perfect present. Gift Planet 
(http://www.giftplanet.com) lets you shop 
according to the person’s interest. If 
your gift recipient is into gardening you 
can pick up a vegetable wall clock 
($12.95), or if she likes hockey you can 
get a table lamp bearing her favorite 
team’s logo ($39.95). If you’re still stuck 
for ideas but you know some aesthetical- 
ly pleasing home decorations wouldn’t 


BY JUMANA FAROUKY 


go unappreciated, the Museum Company 
(http://www.museumcompany.com) offers 
a variety of items — like Tiffany-style 
place mats — that look as if they belong 
in, well, a museum. If earthier décor is 
called for, try Sundance (http://www 
-sundance.net), where a seasonal intro- 
duction from founder Robert Redford 
welcomes you to a catalogue of nature- 
inspired gifts such as a balancing candle- 
holder, handcrafted in Mexico ($48), and 
a globe with black oceans that shows what 
dusk looks like from space ($55). 

Though a gift of socks has long elicited 
the same reaction as would a gift- 
wrapped box of worms, most people do 
need new clothes, and nothing says “I 
care” like a well-chosen garment. Bluefly 
(http://www.bluefly.com), is an online 
outlet store stocking clothes for men, 
women, and kids by a seemingly endless 
list of well-known designers. Duds by 
Calvin Klein, Donna Karan, and Gucci, 
to name a few, are available, some for 
more-than 50 percent off their in-store 
price. Shipping is free in the continental 
US, and everything comes with a 90-day 


ALWAYS IN STYLE: (from left) Tiffany place mats 
from the Museum Company, bottle-cap belts from My 
Freaky Family, Gucci belt from Bluefly. 
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RT iit] Fear No Evil 
signed books by Robert Heinlein, New York: G.P. Putnam's ‘ . 
Sons, (1970). First Edition. Celtic Fairy Fates 
i illustrated and “s bags by Joseph Jacobs, London, David 
color plate books Presented by Heinlein to his editor, Williarn Nutt, (1892). First Edition. $570 
maps Targ, on Thanksgiving Day, 1970, and 
inscribed by Heinlein as such, An important 
and desirable copy, as Heinlein presentation 
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or uncommon, 
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i 5 gn e 200 K ” An extraordinary first edition that 
H includes 27 maps and 33 plates 
i Vow Wait for Last Year : 
H by Philip K. Dick. Garden City: Doubleday $750 
i 1966 
i $1,250 
first editions 
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money-back guarantee. If, however, 
your wallet is annoyingly fat this year, 
you can dress your friends and family in 
the best vestments at Designermale 
(http://www.designermale.com), a self- 
proclaimed “gentleman’s boutique” 
where clothes and accessories by the 
likes of Versace and Cartier are waiting 
for a good home. For more intimate ap- 
parel, Frederick’s of Hollywood 
(http://www.fredericks.com) is the place 
to go. Would that special woman in your 
life like a Santa bustier set with vinyl 
bootlets to match ($34)? Or maybe she’d 
prefer the Santa’s-little-helper two-piece 
complete with jingling bells (use your 
imagination) and a fur-trimmed cap. Less 
seasonal attire is also available. 

When shopping for the young folk, hip- 
ness is of deadly importance. You can’t go 
wrong with Abercrombie & Fitch 
(http://www.abercrombie.com) for the 
guys, with fleeces, sweaters, and jeans ga- 
lore, most proudly displaying the familiar 
AF logo. For the girls, dELiAs 
(http://www.delias.com) has become the 
buzzword of fashion-savvy teens every- 
where, and items like the fireball skirt 
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enough to pick out the 
dopest threads, why not 
avoid the closet altogether? 
My Freaky Family 
(http://www 
-myfreakyfamily.com) al- 
ready has all the phattest 


out for you. Bottlecap belts 
($34.95) and soaps infused 
with sage, cedar, and sweet- 
grass ($12.95 for two 6-oz. 
cubes) are sure to prove 
you're still hip. You can even 


you. Words like “neat,” 
“rad,” and “groovy” should 
not be used when filling out 
the card. 

Another sure-to-please present? Toys. 
Who doesn’t love toys? For those of you 
who think six-year-olds still wear diapers, 
eToys (http://www.etoys.com) makes 
finding age-appropriate toys easy by or- 
ganizing its catalogue according to age. 
You can also set up a gift registry for 
your own children, ensuring they get ev- 
erything on their wish list (except maybe 
the pony). To find a gift for the child who 
performs autopsies on G.I. Joes, check 
out Natural Wonders (http://www 
.naturalwonders.com), where the nature 





($36) only begin to explain 
the definition of “cool.” And 
if you don’t think you’re fly 


teen-living accessories picked 


get gift baskets assembled for 


and science toys are more educational 
than Teletubbies, and a lot easier to un- 
derstand. The tiny desktop ecosphere 
($70) is an entire ecosystem encased in 
glass, complete with self-reliant micro- 
organisms — perfect for the young envi- 
ronmentalist. And with the rocket kit 
($20), a wanna-be astronaut can shoot a 
mini space shuttle 100 feet into the air. 
When vou get to a certain age, toys are 
called gadgets, but the folks at Sharper 
Image (http://www.sharperimage.com) 
refuse to accept that playtime is over. The 
site is eye candy for the person who wants 
everything — and with the appropriate 
plug-in you can even view certain gizmos 
in 3-D. There is a list of recommended 
gifts and a list of products according to 
price: from the trainable robot puppies for 
$29.95 to the wide-screen TV glasses 
equipped with surround-sound earphones 
for $899. 

But some people watch too much TV 
already, and for them the most humane 
present would be a good book. One of the 
biggest online bookstores is Barnes & 
Noble (http://www.barnesandnoble.com), 
which sells books and magazines from all 
over the world. And while you’re deciding 





HIGH TECH: robot puppies and wide- 
screen TV glasses from the Sharper Image. 
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FOOD for mind, body, or eye: (clockwise from left) 
rare books from Alibris, chocolate-covered wines 
and berries from Shari’s Berries, vegetable wall clock 
from Gift Planet. 





between the latest Stephen King or one of 
Oprah’s picks, you can also purchase a 
Dali poster or a pound of Starbucks cof- 
fee. If you’re looking for a copy of your 
aunt’s book The Beauty of Raccoon Cui- 
sine, or something similarly hard to find, 
Alibris (http://www.alibris.com) special- 
izes in rare, used, signed, and first-edition 
books. Type in the title and author of the 
book you’re looking for and Alibris uses 
its worldwide network of booksellers to 
tell you where you can buy the book, what 
condition it’s in, and how much it costs. 
You can order the book straight from the 
site, but be aware that delivery time de- 
pends on where the bookseller is in rela- 
tion to you. If you live in Boston and 
order a book from New York, expect it to 
be in your hot little hands within three to 
five days. If the book has to come all the 
way from a bookstore in Japan, however, 
give it a few weeks. Regardless of how far 
the book has to travel, shipping is always 
$3.95 per book, and that goes for interna- 
tional delivery, too. 

If books are too academic, there’s al- 
ways the sound of music, and at CDNOW 
(http://www.cdnow.com) you can find 
the biggest selection of CDs online, in- 
cluding singles and imports. And if you 
believed your mother when she said the 
best presents are the ones you make your- 
self, try your hand at a custom-made 
compilation CD. At $17.95 for 12 songs 
(from a selective list of titles), it costs 
about the same as a regular CD and 
works a lot better than a Play-Doh ash- 
tray. Got a film buff on your shopping 
list? Reel.com (http://www.reel.com) has 
the Web’s biggest selection of movies on 
VHS and DVD. And if you still can’t find 
the perfect stocking stuffer, it won’t hurt 
to hop on to eBay (http://www 
.ebay.com), where you can sift through 
the world’s biggest garage sale and bid on 
anything from a Scooby-Doo lunchbox to 
scuba-diving goggles. But remember to 
read the seller profiles before you hand 
over your cash, because not everyone sub- 


See ONLINE, page 6 
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ONLINE, from page 5 
scribes to the season of giving. 

Eventually you’re going to be faced 
with buying a gift for the person who has 
everything. Instead of giving her more 
stuff, give her something that will disap- 
pear almost as soon as she unwraps it. 
Food. Mrs. Fields Cookies (http: 
www.mrsfields.com) offers a mammoth 
array of cookies and brownies that you 
can personalize, or for a more romantic 
touch you can simply send over a bunch 
of long-stemmed cookie roses. At Shari’s 
Berries (http: 
emphasis is on chocolate-dipped, with 
strawberries wrapped in little chocolate 
tuxedos ($64.95 a box) or arranged as a 
dozen roses. But Shari doesn’t stop at 
strawberries: a chocolate-dipped bottle of 
Dom Pérignon Champagne ($154.95) 
has a pull cord that makes it easy to 
break chunks of chocolate off the bottle. 
Delivery is $10 because, to arrive fresh, 


www.berries.com) the 


the merchandise has to go Priority 
FedEx 

Of course, « 
vanishes, that doesn’t mean it can never 
come back. The gift that truly keeps on 
giving is a membership to an “Of the 
Month” club. Starr Organic Produce 
(http://www.dogtech.com/starrorganic 
month.htm) will deliver fresh organic fruit 
— grapefruit, mangoes, oranges, and tan- 


ynce your edible present 


gerines — to the recipient once a month 
for a year. For 10 pounds of fruit, they’re 
asking $220. Serenading Grapes 
(http://www.serenadinggrapes.com) will 
send any wine lover one bottle of Ameri- 
can wine and one bottle of imported 
wine every month for as long as you can 
afford, at $34.95 (plus shipping and 
handling) per month. And if your givee 
ikes libations in a frothier form, Beer 

of the Month Club (http://www 
worldbeerdirect.com) can send over two 
six-packs (one American, one internation- 
al) for $19.99 a month, or 24 microbrews 
for $29.99 a month. Obviously, for the al- 
coholic gifts, both you and the recipient 
must be 21 or older. 

Although millions of people have al- 
ready made the switch from pavement 
pounding to mouse clicking, many oth- 
ers are still reluctant to send their credit- 
card numbers hurtling through the 
ether, for fear they might end up buying 
some stranger a trip to Bermuda. Begin- 
ners should first be aware that if an 
unauthorized charge shows up on your 
card, you can only be held responsible 
for up to $50. Since most of us don’t 
even have 50 clams to spare, online- 
shopping rookies and veterans alike 
might want to check out Safeshopping.org 
(http://www.safeshopping.org/shopping _ 
tips/index.html), where sensible tips — 
such as shopping only at sites that have 
security software installed and keeping a 
printed record of every purchase — as 
well as advice on how to return faulty 
merchandise will help you make the move 
from annual shopping maul to virtual 
shopping mall. & 


COOL FOR KIDS: (from left) retro lunchbox from 
eBay, rocket and ecosphere from Natural Wonders, soaps 
from My Freaky Family, clothes from Abercrombie & 
Fitch. 


ABERCROMBIE ATHLETIC CREW 


A 8 c d E 


UPERHIGHWAY SAFETY 


NYONE WITH A computer and one working finger can cre- 
A: a Web site, so it pays to be cautious before forking 
over your e-cash to the cyber-checkout clerk. Below are some 
tips to help you survive your shopping excursion in the digital 


jungle. 


Look at the bottom left corner of your browser. See that little 
padlock? That tells you whether the site you're in uses security 
software to protect your information from falling into the 
wrong hands. If the lock is closed, the site is secure and you 
know your credit-card number won't wind up feeding some 
hacker's Magic addiction. 


Keeping records 

Usually, a shopping site will ask you to print out the last 
page of your sale as a receipt. If it doesn’t, do it anyway. That 
page should contain all the relevant information about your 
purchase: date and time, names of items, prices, and confir- 
mation numbers, which will prove very handy if you ordered a 
plush Pikachu and got a stuffed yellow sock with googly eyes 
instead. 


Although the virtuality of e-stores makes getting things 
easy, it also makes giving them back much harder. just like 








with real-life stores, you'll need a receipt to return any unsat- 
isfactory merchandise. You'll also need everything that came 

with it: packing slips, boxes, envelopes, foam Peanuts, what- 
ever. And most places will make you pay for postage ona re- 

turn, so if you're prone to changing your mind, buy light. 


Personal information 

Never give out your Social Security number or Internet pass- 
word. The only information a legitimate shopping site will ask 
for is your name, address, credit-card number, phone num- 
ber, and e-mail address (sometimes this is optional). And 
don’t go throwing that information around willy-nilly, either, 
because when marketers get their hands on it you'll be buried 
under mountains of junk mail. if a site asks for the combina- 
tion to your safe or the addresses of the richest people you 
know, you might want to find somewhere else to _— 


Gowith yourgut == 
In the end, it’s best to trust your instincts. a bargain 

sounds too good to be true, it probably. lifa: 

site gives off a bad vibe, move ‘on— there are so many Web 

shops out there, you're bound to find what you want some- 

where else. Read all the small print carefully. and look for a 


telephone number, because behind every legitimate cyber- 


business there should be a nen nat busnen cules to take 


your call. Hee oe 








THEY'LL EAT IT UP: consumable gifts from Mrs. Fields, Starr Organic Produce, Beer of the Month Club, and Serenading Grapes. 








What Will You Be Watching 
This Millennium? 


MYSTERY: 
fe MEN 


“Tl Loved This Movie!” 


©1999 UNIVERSAL STUDIOS ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


©1999 Red Violin Productions Limited, Sidecar Films and TV Sri/Mikado Film Sri 
All Rights Reserved. Distributed by Universal Studios Home Video 
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WARRIGR THE CON IS ON. 


An Ordinary Man...An Extraordinary Journey! 
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at any of the following locations 


VIDEO OASIS 


PNallaleiolamPamelaelivelary) 625 Cambridge St. 
Bedford, Winchester @elanl elute let- 


helmsford, Georgetown, Methuen, 250 Cambridge St. Brighton Video 


Tewksbury (2 locations), Winthrop, Beacon Hill 
Everett,Salem, Jamaica Plain 557 Tremont St.,South End Oak Square 
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ON SALE - IN STORE and ONLINE 4 New! Low Prices 


www.towerrecords.com WEVERYDAY 


ROCK + POP 
URBAN « RAP 


CAROLINE’S SPINE 
Attention 


tt 
=: 


SALLY MAYES 
The Story Hour (Live) 


a * 


5! 


*. 


13.99 CD 


IF LOVE WERE ALL 


KIM RICHEY 
Glimmer 


EMILY SKINNER | 13.99 CD 


ALICE RIPLEY 
Unsuspecting Hearts 


I ey 224 io al 
Version 


13.99 CD 


SALE ENDS 12/21/99 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. at Newbury 


CAMBRIDGE 


95 Mt. Auburn Street 


BURLINGTON 


101 Middlesex Turnpike 
1*800-ASK + TOWER 
STORE LOCATIONS ¢ HOURS ¢ PHONE ORDERS 


www.towerrecords.com 


GUILT-FREE © 


GIFTS 


How to capture the 
true spirit of the season 
(and earn karma points) 


BY AMY ELKES 


ter to give than to receive — so why 

not get the most bang for your buck 
by buying gifts that give and give again? 
When you give a present that benefits a 
charity, more people appreciate it than just 
the recipient — and you spend your holi- 
day season racking up good karma. It’s 
nice not to worry that your next life might 
be spent in fear of rolled-up newspapers 
and Raid. Here are some suggestions to 
start you on the path to Nirvana: 

A Prima Doll. Seven years ago, a group 
of friends in Natick decided to do some- 
thing to help children — a common 
enough impulse. The result of their collab- 
oration, however, is anything but com- 
mon. The Prima Doll is a tiny work of art, 
entirely handmade from materials donated 
by Macy’s, Filene’s, and others. Each 


ee KNOWS THAT ’tis bet- 


group member Jane Sherman has no com- 
plaints. “It’s a gift that everybody benefits 
from,” she says. “You help people. It’s a 
wonderful feeling.” Prima Dolls cost $25 
each, and Prima Frogs cost $5 each. Find 
them by calling Sara Cummerford or 
Karen Lewis at the CAP House, (617) 
534-2050. 

Upscale resale from the Discovery 
Shop. Almost too good to be true, the Dis- 
covery Shop offers an impressive selection 
of chic clothing and housewares, both new 
and used, at extremely reasonable prices. 
It would be any bargain hunter’s thrill to 
snag an almost-new leather love seat for 
$450 or a designer sweater for $30. Yet 
philanthropic yearnings will also be satis- 
fied when you leave with overstuffed shop- 
ping bags, because 100 percent of the 
profits from the Discovery Shop go to the 

GeorFreykuta American Cancer Society 
for breast-cancer research 
and treatment. Look for 
jewelry, stationery, antique 
furniture, shoes from the 
likes of Joan and David, 
picture frames, and swizzle- 
stick sets topped with tiny 
replicas of Greek and 
Roman sculptures. The 
Discovery Shop has two 
Massachusetts locations: 
308 Walnut Street, New- 
tonville, (617) 969-8882; 
and 300 Washington 
Street, Brookline Village, 
(617) 277-9499. 

Membership in the 
Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. Everyone knows 
someone who loves to 
snowshoe, right? This is 
New England, after all. 
And even if none of your 
friends is fond of roughing 
it in subzero temperatures, 
one of them is bound to 
appreciate the changing 
colors of fall foliage or the 
joys of a trailside picnic in 
summertime. A member- 
ship in the Mass Audubon 
Society delivers all of the 
above. For $37, you can 





LOCAL DO-GOODERS: /5 Boston-based musicians uy someone a one-year 


rock for a cause. 


fuzzy-headed creation wears a unique out- 
fit and sports a tiny red AIDS-awareness 
ribbon. All the money from sales of Prima 
Dolls goes directly to the Children’s AIDS 
Program (CAP House), a home for HIV- 
infected children under the age of six. 
Though she recently spent 16 hours knit- 
ting a single pair of doll pants, Prima Doll 


membership that includes a 

50-page guide to all 37 

Mass Audubon wildlife 
sanctuaries, free admission to the sites, and 
a year’s subscription to Sanctuary maga- 
zine. For the snowshoe-wearing/picnic- 
eating/foliage-gazing friend who receives 
this present, the knowledge that it will help 
protect more than 28,000 acres of land 
throughout Massachusetts may be gift 
enough. For more infofmation, call (800) 
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BARGAIN HUNTERS’ 
philanthropic yearnings. 





AUDUBON, or log on to 
http://www.audubon.org. 

Audiobooks that help the blind. So 
many books, so little time. But what if you 
could read a book while, say, driving to 
work or cooking dinner? That’s why books 
on tape are the perfect gift for that oh-so- 
busy intellectual in your life. And the Au- 
diobooks — Proceeds to Charity Web site 
(http://www.members.home.net/askew 
/bookstore.htm) has everything from clas- 
sics to current bestsellers. Simply pick out 
the books you want, and Amazon.com will 
process your order and send it to you or 
the recipient of your choice. Audiobooks 
— Proceeds to Charity, an organization 
that raises money for charities dedicated to 
fighting blindness, will then receive a refer- 
ral fee from Amazon.com of 
up to 15 percent of the book’s 
price. Teach those intellectu- 
als to take advantage of their 
tape decks. 

Anything and everything 
from WebCharity.com. What 
could be simpler? Shop for 
every person on your list in 
the comfort of your own 
home, choosing from thou- 
sands of possible items:that 
benefit any of hundreds of 
charities. WebCharity.com 
auctions items ranging from 
old magazines to first-class 
vacations for two. The pro- 
ceeds go to more than 600 


even easier, all items are liste 


music stores throughout Boston. 
One-of-a-kind items from the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. Walking into the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union is like step- 
ping into a shopper’s paradise. Sparkling 
white lights are draped liberally over ban- 
isters and walls, Frank Sinatra croons 
softly from the speaker system, and there 
is more eye candy than even the most ex- 
perienced shopper can take in at once. 
Everything sold here — from the funky 
dresses to the chocolate to the children’s 
toys — is made by women or comes from 
woman-owned businesses. After these 
suppliers and the store staff are paid, the 
remaining profits are donated to organi- 
zations that help victims of domestic vio- 


RoX 


haditios Te ke dimen INSTEAD OF POKEMON, buy the Prima Doll to 
sci sais ak tac tl help children with HIV. 





by category and charity. For 

example, you could shop for “women’s 
clothing,” or you could look under “Child 
Care Action Campaign” for all the items 
whose proceeds will be donated to that 
particular charity. Every taste, every bud- 
get, every conscience can find an appropri- 
ate match at WebCharity.com. To see for 
yourself, log on to http://www 
.webcharity.com. 

A Viva Noel CD. Just released by Q 
Division records, this perfect gift for the 
true Bostonian features classic and al- 
most-classic Christmas tunes performed 
by Boston-based musicians. Who would 
have imagined the Sheila Divine perform- 
ing “O Holy Night”? Although the 15 
artists on this album have little more in 
common than a familiarity with the back 
room of T.T. the Bear’s, all were eager to 
be a part of the project. “It was surpris- 
ing. We couldn’t pay anyone to do it, so 
everybody volunteered their time and 
jumped at the chance,” says Jessica 
Smyser, label manager at Q Division. The 
proceeds from Viva Noel will be donated 
to the Mark Sandman Music Education 
Fund, established in memory of the late 
Morphine frontman, which provides 
Boston and Cambridge schoolchildren 
with musical education through grants, 
mentor programs, and lessons. Viva Noel 
is available at Tower Records, Newbury 
Comics, and many small, independent 


lence, provide home health care for the el- 
derly, and advocate for the elderly and for 
victims of domestic abuse. As for the 
dizzying array of items for sale, executive 
director Mary Lassen says, “We think 
about different aspects of women’s lives 
and try to reflect that in what we carry in 
the store.” You will not be disappointed. 
The store is located at 356 Boylston 
Street. If you are interested in volunteer- 
ing there during the holiday shopping sea- 
son, call (617) 536-5651. 
Environmentally friendly goodies from 
Seventh Generation. “In our every delibera- 
tion, we should consider the impact of our 
decisions on the next seven generations,” 
states the old Iroquois adage from which this 
company takes its name. Every item sold by 
Seventh Generation is made in accordance 
with this environmental philosophy. Though 
it is most famous for its household cleaning 
products, the company has much more to 
offer: clothing and baby blankets made from 
organic cotton, all-natural soaps and creams, 
natural foods, and even housewares. If you 
have a loved one who always refuses the meat 
at Christmas dinner and requests that his or 
her gifts remain unwrapped in order to save 
paper, this is the place for you. To see a list 
of all Seventh Generation products, as well as 
an explanation of the company’s mission, log 
on to http://www.seventhgen.com, or call 
(888) 59-EARTH for a catalogue. a 
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<=> Kashmiri Hand Crafted Gifts Ss> 


an | 


Paper Maché + Dainted Boxes « Carved Walnut Boxes 
w/Trick Locks - Embroidered Rugs : Chess Sets - Bell Metal 
Sculpture - Jewelry « Shawls - Letterracks » Bookends 
Jewelry Boxes - Ornaments - Flower Vases * Hats - Bags 


Dolls - Cards «Placemats -« Ftc. 


M-W 10-7 - Th, Fri 10-9 - Sat 10-7 + Sun 11-6 
Open till 9 Christmas Week 


an independent website for independent minds 


online ordering 


Books and gifts brought to you thanks to 
humming futuristic hardware. 


"Best place to think globally and shop locally" 
-The Boston Phoenix, “The Best" 1999 


| await your order. 
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FOOT PATHS PATHS 


$15 off 


City Style and Outdoor Adventure any <A $50 or more (no sale items) 


Clarks. nike BIRKENSTOCK «9%. Weéis>* Timbertand & 


Many other brands available 


489 Washington St., Boston 
at Downtown Crossing 
338-6008 


131 State Street, Boston 
Cor. State & Broad 
742-SHOE 


Visit us on the web at 
www.footpaths.net 


if 
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859. Puy Nearly half a million people read the Phoenix 
7 ewe” cvery Week. So, where are you advertising 
aSeapeer for new roommates ? 


Cool used stuff from the 
19th Century thru today 


10 Arrow Street, Harvard Square 
(between Mass. Ave and 
Bow Street) 497-0390 
Mention this ad 
for 10% 


Antiques, 
Gifts, Jewelry 
Crafts, Art, and 
@Feyal-jlelalaai=1a) a Ore)ialiare 
FeValo mm aeleloiamumaaleloiamaslele-m 


SMC eri aatbel aa jerey oes 
Harvard Square 


le Born Marche - 


Mon-Sat 11-7, Sun 10-6 


On the Red Line at Porter Square 


Dresses, CD’s, Jackets, Vour one stop 


Jewelry, Books, Calendars, : . 
Posters, Tapes, Healing Music Christmas list 


Gifts with a Purpose 


Spiritual and Healing 
Items. Incense, Altar 
Supplies, Dharma Ware, 
Thangkas, Wall Hangings 


Accessories for 
Che Spirit 


Sor mother and father, for sister and brother, 
for your friends, for yourself, for the Season 
May All Beings be Rappy. Come Visit Us 
617-491-9106 FAX 617-491-4563 Visit TIBETARTS.COM 
1925 A Massachusetts Ave, Cambridge, MA 02140 
$5 off with a purchase of $30 or more 


GRAND 
DELUSIONS 


Over-the-top indulgences 
for the millennium-conscious 


bands to hold glitter-covered cardboard 

hats on their heads this New Year’s Eve. 
When you ring in the new millennium, you do 
not — do not — want to use the same tired 
old accouterments that you used in 1998. 
And you don’t want to see your friends do 
anything so gauche, either. It’s not as if any of 
you are planning to toast the 
New Year with a bottle of 
Andre pink champagne, 
now, are you? Are you? 

Didn’t think so. No, the 
coming of the year 2000 
warrants a more luxurious 
twist on the New Year’s Eve 
celebration — the kind of 
twist that sterling-silver 
noisemakers bring. This ul- 
timate trinket for the per- 
son who has everything can 
be found at Tiffany & Co., 
which, as always, offers 
one-stop shopping for the 
big spender. Tiffany is of- 
fering horns ($350) and 
traditional spinning noise- 
makers ($300), as well as a 
sterling-silver cone hat 
($225) — so much more 
dignified than the card- 
board kind. Be sure to get 
the noisemakers engraved 
with the date — January 1, 
2000. 

Another New Year’s Eve 
necessity, of course, is 
champagne glasses. And 
since we've already estab- 
lished that the bubbly will be 
well beyond the ordinary, so 
should be the flutes into 
which it is poured. English 
crystal designer William Yeoward, who special- 
izes in reproducing 17th- and 18th-century 
glassware, has designed a set of glasses exclu- 
sively for Shreve, Crump & Low, featuring the 
shell motif on the cornice of Shreve’s building 
at Arlington and Boylston Streets. Four shells 
are cut below the rim of the glass using cop- 
per-wheel engraving. A set of two lead-crystal 
flutes — they come in the traditional silver 
Shreve box with a blue ribbon — sells for 
$250. 

Your pals never got around to booking a 
luxury hotel room to watch the ball drop in 
Times Square? Then get them a Waterford 
crystal replica of the 2000 ball. Available at 
Shreve, Crump & Low, the ball comes in two 
versions: a three-inch paperweight ($98) for 
the practical-minded and a two-and-a-half- 
inch ornament ($59) for the more decora- 
tively inclined. 

But not all celebrating takes place indoors, 
and New Year’s Eve always seems like one of 
the coldest nights of the year. That’s why any 
woman who plans to watch a millennial fire- 
works display or step outside for a midnight 
kiss needs a black maribou shrug — a short, 
bolero-style jacket — from Sonya Rykiel. 
The designer herself always wears maribou, 
according to an employee at her Back Bay 
boutique. And it lends glamour to any outfit. 
As a sweatshirt-clad young woman slipped 
her arms into the jacket on a recent after- 


[ ::: THE COMMON folk use rubber 


like a queen. 


TIARAS and toasting flutes 
will make you feel (and spend) 


BY TOM WITKOWSKI 


noon at Rykiel’s store, she couldn’t help 
sticking out her chin and lifting an arm above 
her head as if she were on the runway at a 
Paris show. At $920, the shrug is definitely a 
Juxury, but it is warm. 

The gentleman needs to keep warm too, so 
Hermés comes to the rescue with cashmere 
throws for $1745. Colors such as slate and 
caramel give the soft blan- 
kets a masculine look. And 
while you are in the shop, 
consider the Kelly bag, a 
style created when Princess 
Grace of Monaco — Grace 
Kelly — wanted to hide her 
pregnancy from the media. 
The bag was just large 
enough to hold in front of 
her, concealing the royal 
babe in waiting. The bag is 
not always available — 
only about half the stores 
in the United States even 
have one in stock, accord- 
ing to Hermés managing 
director Maria Crawley. 
This country’s stock is 
made only from the skin of 
Mississippi alligators, as 
per US customs rules, and 
only the best 10 percent of 
that skin, as per Hermés 
rules. Maybe 10 bags are 
produced annually, Craw- 
ley says, and the waiting 
list to buy one can be as 
long as one or two years. 
But if you have $12,400 
burning a hole in your 
pocket, the Back Bay store 
has one in stock now. 

In keeping with the royal 
theme, the ultimate adorn- 
ment for New Year’s Eve is a diamond tiara. 
“It’s like the Roaring ’20s; it’s okay to be 
over-the-top for this,” says Michael Lebowitz, 
fine-jewelry merchandise manager for Shreve, 
Crump & Low. And over your top might as 
well be a $74,000 diamond-and-emerald 
headpiece. The 23.86 carats of diamonds and 
three 18.06-carat cabochon-cut emeralds are 
set in 18-karat white gold (it’s lighter than the 
more expensive platinum, and thus more 
comfortable on your head — and less likely to 
fly off as you spin around the dance floor). 

Designed by Elan, this particular tiara is 
actually pretty practical, as such things go. 

“After the party’s over, it doesn’t become a 
pumpkin — it’s a neckpiece,” says Lebowitz, 
explaining that the combs are removed and 
replaced with a chain to hold it around the 
neck. “It’s an heirloom piece. For my mother 
or my wife to wear this at a time of celebra- 
tion for the millennium, and then my daugh- 
ter to wear it for her wedding, kind of sets 
the tone.” The tiaras at Shreve, Crump & 
Low range from $4000 to $132,000, so the 
diamond-and-emerald tiara/neckpiece is re- 
ally only a mid-priced piece. It’s the ultimate 
accessory for a year marked by Wall Street 
wealth and millennial celebration. 

“It’s a more opulent time,” Lebowitz 
says. “It’s not the ’80s, when everybody 
was looking for quantity. They’re looking 
for quality.” 
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BiGGeR, LONGER & UNCUT 


Various Artists 
TOTALLY Hits 


THE Matrix 
DvD & VHS 


Ceuine Dion 
Att THE Way... 
A Decabe OF Sons 


Yu Piao 


Micxey’s 
Once Upon A Curistmas 
DvD & VHS 


Beastie Boys ANTHOLOGY 
* ‘Tye Sounns oF Scmnce 


FREE DVD Player 


Get Digital at HMV! Purchase any 25 DVDs 


and get a FREE Toshiba SD 2109 DVD PLAYER! 
Beastie Boys 


ANTHOLOGY 
THE SOUNDS OF SCIENCE 


SwHop EARLY! Offer available while supply of DVD Players lasts. To be eligible, all 25 DVDs must be purchased in one transaction, 
at the same HMV USA Location. No refunds on qualifying DVDs - exchanges only with receipt. Minimum DVD purchase price - 
$19.99. TOSHIBA MODEL SD 2109, approximate retail value $325. No cash value, must be accepted as awarded. Cannot be 
used in combination with any other promotional offer. HMV employees are not eligible for this offer. 


Various Artists 
Sounbs OF THE SEASON 


the Dy 4 [vin HMV Gift Certificates 


Maximum appreciation, minimum effort! Gift Certificates are the perfect gift for any music lover on your list. HMV Gift Certificates * 
come in five denominations and are redeemable for a huge selection of music and movies at all HMV locations in the USA. 


Special Offer! Receive a CD jewel case FREE with the purchase of 


HMV Gift Certificates of S20 or more (while supplies last). - cite certificates are nonredeemable for cash. 
Certificate must have register validation. HMV is not responsible for theft or loss. Redeemable for merchandise at any HMV USA location only. 
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KITCHEN 


MAGICIAN 


Gifts for the gourmet — or those who just love gadgets 


OME PEOPLE’S CHRISTMAS 

memories revolve around relatives, 

carols, and steaming cups of hot 
chocolate. Mine revolve around kitchen ap- 
pliances. I recall holidays not as the year | 
last saw Aunt Virg or the year it snowed, 
but as the year I got an electric rotisserie or 
made perfect German spritz cookies with a 
battery-powered cookie press. 

In my family, food and its preparation 

are as Christmasy as Saint Nick himself. 


TEA FOR TWO, or for all the calmer types in your life. You 
can't go wrong giving a classy teapot. 


Gifts usually involve baking or eating. 
After years of getting or receiving bread 
machines, pasta makers, and red clay pots 
(and even a vintage Ronco in-the-egg 
scrambler), I’ve carefully trained my eye 
to scan year-round for kitchen-related 
gifts. It’s a challenge to find just the right 
appliance, casserole dish, or gadget that 
won’t end up in the basement after six 
months (I have to confess that the electric 
rotisserie was quickly returned; fortunate- 
ly, I’ve been spared the wrath‘of the 
George Foreman grill). But finding that 
perfect coffee grinder for Grandma means 
finally getting a decent cup of joe on those 
mandatory biennial visits. 

The trick to finding the right kitchen 
gift is to look for an item that’s truly use- 
ful, but not so common that everyone al- 
ready has one. A perfect “Gee, I hadn’t 
thought of that” gift is an apple peeler. 
Restoration Hardware (711 Boylston 
Street, Boston, 617-578-0088) sells a 
basic cast-iron peeler for $29; it takes the 
skin off the apple and then cores it. Any- 
one who has ever used a peeling knife to 
tackle a dozen apples for pie will be grate- 
ful for the invention. 

Along the same lines is the ingenious 
Rotato. Similar to an apple peeler, the 


Rotato strips the skin off a potato with a 
quick turn of the handle. The clever device 
carries an “As Seen on TV” stigma, but it 
works well. Just keep it hidden when your 
snobby mother-in-law is over for dinner. 
Lechters (Shops at Prudential Center, 
Boston, 617-236-0798) sells the device for 
$9.99. 

A fondue pot is an ideal gift for friends 
who are heavy entertainers. Yes, fondue 
brings to mind images of long nights at the 

pHotos By Georrrey ua Osmonds’ Utah ski 

, fm lodge, but the con- 
summate party food 
of the 1970s is still 
a wonderful treat. 
There’s nothing like 
spearing a piece of 
crusty bread with a 

long fork, then 
drowning it in bub- 
bly cheese that’s 
been enhanced 
with a splash of 
wine or brandy. 
Lazy friends who 
don’t want to light 
a can of stinky 
Sterno and care- 
fully monitor the 
flame will appreci- 
ate the West Bend 
Professional Fon- 
due Maker 
($39.99 at Macy’s, 
450 Washington 
Street, Boston, 
617-357-3000). 
The electric fondue 
pot has a handy 
temperature- 
control dial and a 
nonstick interior. 
For fondue purists 
who sniff at the 
idea of using electricity to keep cheese ‘or 
chocolate hot, Crate & Barrel (Copley Place, 
Boston, 617-262-8700) has a selection of 
traditional fondue pots of varying price and 
quality. To get someone started, there’s a 
basic white enamel pot (sorry, no avocado 
green or harvest gold) and forks for $39.95. 
If you’re looking for a more elaborate gift, 
you can add a lazy Susan, bowls, and a 
board that holds it all. Final tally: $89.95. 

When all else fails, booze and booze acces- 
sories are always a hit. Walk into any depart- 
ment or kitchen store these days and you'll 
spot the latest must-have bar item: the Krups 
Midnight Cocktail Maker ($14.99 at 
Bloomingdale’s, Mall at Chestnut Hill, 617- 
630-6000). This battery-operated gizmo is a 
perfect gift for those too lazy to insert a stick 
into a pitcher and twirl it around, or for 
those who can’t be bothered to shake their 
cocktails. We’re talking high frivolity here. 
On the plus side, its mega-hip design is 
straight out of Barbie’s Dream House, and 
it’s fun to watch in action. 

A more practical bar gift is Crate & Bar- 
rel’s set of six stainless-steel tools for con- 
cocting perfect brews. The set is pricey 
($69.95), but it includes a well-constructed 
bottle opener, double jigger, cocktail mixer, 
cocktail strainer, bar knife, and ice tongs, all 


in an ice bucket. 

The whole lounge/cocktail craze has 
simmered down to a dull roar over the 
past year, but with the release of yet an- 
other James Bond film, the martini mad- 
ness shows no signs of fading out entire- 
ly. Restoration Hardware has a great se- 
lection of silver-plated martini shakers 
in the designs of a rooster, a penguin, and 
a zeppelin (which looks like a bomb), for 
$55 each. For those who are just starting 
to enjoy the pleasures of a fine martini, 
Crate & Barrel sells a martini kit for 
$17.95. The kit includes a jar of olives, 
four glass olive picks, and four cloth 
cocktail napkins. Octopussy not included. 

Of course, some people still prefer a 
simple glass of wine to an elaborate cock- 
tail. Kitchen Arts (161 Newbury Street, 
Boston, 617-859-8593) sells the perfect 
gift for friends and relatives who can’t fin- 


BY CHRISTOPHER MUTHER 


ish a bottle of wine in one sitting. Bottle 
toppers fit nicely into the neck of the bot- 
tle and come in lots of designs (prices start 
at $1.95). Every kitchen store seems to 
sell lots of artsy-looking wine racks, but 
Hold Everything (351 Newbury Street, 
Boston, 617-450-9846) has finally real- 
ized that some of us like our wine chilled. 
The store sells a stainless-steel wine rack 
that fits in the refrigerator (set of two for 
$20). The rack holds two bottles of wine 
in a slightly angled horizontal position. 
For those friends and relatives who pre- 
fer their beverages alcohol-free, coffee — 
in all its forms — is always a safe bet. Our 
advice is not to bother with home espresso 
or cappuccino machines (they’re far too 
expensive, and with a Starbucks on every 
corner, they will never be used). Instead, 
stick with a basic coffeemaker. Cuisinart 


See KITCHEN, page 14 


NOT JUST FOR THE OSMONDS ANYMORE: buy a friend a fondue pot and enjoy 


the consummate party food. 
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FROM FEBRUARY 11 TO MARCH 4, 2000 
RR ET OS Oa 


A wholly new way of celebrating se res et i 
the urban fact by way of table arts, at ‘Fhe Wane . 
performing arts and museums, and lighting arts. | its = Center for the 


A major, one-of-a-kind event, 
the MONTREAL HIGH LIGHTS 
FESTIVAL will spotlight the 
culinary diversity, ‘the artistic 
effervescence, and above all the 
inborn sense of hospitality that 
are so characteristic of the 

City of Festivals. The finest tables 
in the city and the principal 
theatres, orchestras, dance troupes 
and museums will all take part. 
Participants will be offering the 
public their own talents as well 
as playing host to renowned 
artists, to dazzling lighting 
specialists, to world-calibre chefs. 
This great celebration of the senses 
will take place along streets 


especially lighted and enlivened 


Te ramet = xvas 


Mentréal. 
Québec = www.tourism-montrea org 


1 877 BONJOUR 
(1 877 266-5687) 
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ON SALE - IN STORE and ONLINE 
VATA Me ced 2-1 gg c-lere) ae f-meotel iy 


ts lhe Seaton 


OTA 


TORI AMOS 
"To Venus and Back” 
21.99 2 CDs 


PAULA COLE BAND 


“Amen” 
13.99 CD 


“Joy: A Holiday Collection” 
13.99 CD 


KID ROCK 
“Devil Without a Cause ” 
13.99 CD 


MUSIC FROM AND INSPIRED BY THE MOTION PICTURE 


SOUNDTRACK 
“Pokemon: The first movie" 
13.99 CD 


STONE TEMPLE PILOTS 


STONE TEMPLE PILOTS 
“Wo. A" 
13.99 CD 


sale ends 12/21/8 


_ BOSTON 

. CAMBRIDGE 

BURLINGTON 
Td 


S-VIDEO- BOOKS 1-800 +ASK- TOWER 


ou RE LOCATIONS # HOURS © PHONE ORDERS 
RECORDS - VIDEO BOOKS 


MARTINI MADNESS: 
accessories. *~ 


KITCHEN, from page 12 
makes a model that both grinds the beans 
and brews the coffee. The Grind & Brew 
Coffee Genius sells at the Chef's Web site 
(http://www.chefscatalog.com) for 
$99.95. To help pass off ordinary coffee as 
cappuccino or latte, there’s the Bon Jour 
Caffe Turbo Frother (Macy’s, $19.99). 
The contraption is essentially a disc that 
rotates at 28,000 rpm, whipping milk or 
cream into a frothy topping for coffee. 
Calmer types will appreciate tea-related 
gifts. Log on to http://www.alltea.com for a 
mind-boggling selection of leafy brews and 
accessories. In addition to offering a Tea-of- 
the-Month Club ($15 a month, no shipping 
— you can choose plans ranging from three 
months to a full year), the Web site offers 
personal tea 
infusers ($8.50), Japanese Tetsubin 
teapots (ranging from $29 to $75), and 
Bodum’s ultra-stylish Assam teapot ($24). 
The site even offers tea-related books and 
magazines. One of the most simple and 
practical tea gifts is Crate & Barrel’s Jena 
teapot and warmer. The clear glass teapot 
($34.95) sits atop a glass warming stand 
that holds a candle to keep tea hot ($19.95). 


PHOTOS BY GEOFFREY KULA 


Every once in a while, it’s a treat to have 
popcorn that doesn’t come from a greasy 
bag. Restoration Hardware sells a popcorn 
popper designed to be used in a fireplace or 
over any open flame. Those who prefer to 
avoid open flames can use it on the burner 
of a stove. Either way, the Bromwell pop- 
per ($34) offers far more entertainment 
value than sitting around a microwave 
watching a bag expand. 

If you’re absolutely clueless as to what 
to get the aspiring Julia Child in your life, 
Williams-Sonoma (Copley Place, Boston, 
617-262-3080) has virtually every gadget, 
contraption, and doodad a cook could ever 
use. There’s lot of expensive, specialized 
stuff, but there are also plenty of practical 
items. Some of our favorites are a stain- 
less-steel herb mill ($19) that easily chops 
up fresh herbs with the turn of a handle, 
pasta rakes ($25 for two) for tossing 
spaghetti, an olive-oil mister ($15), and 
even a yogurt maker ($40). And for the 
person who truly has everything: the elec- 
tric bagel slicer ($49.95). Simply drop a 
bagel into the chute, and this marvel of in- 
genuity slices it in half. How did we ever 
get by without it? 4 





7: UCU 


. ON ONE SITE. 


FREE SHIPPING! 


HAPPY HOLD D4AIa: 
apexstores.com 
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PRESENT TENSE 


Let the Stingy Elf solve the office-gift-grab dilemma 


HEN IT COMES time for the 
office gift swap — that dreaded 
ritual that adds unnecessary 


stress to an already stressful time of year 
— nobody wants to look bad by giving a 
cheesy gift (yes, that means no Chia 
Pets). But who really wants to spend a lot 
of money on the guy from three cubicles 
down just because a memo has ordered 
you to? The cheery folks who plan these 
little “secret Santa” or “Yankee gift swap” 
events never seem to consider that every- 
one is already broke this time of year 
without that added burden. 

Enter the Stingy Elf. Like a good valet, 
he finds gifts for you. And like a great 
accountant, he cuts corners to keep it 
painless. Best of all, the Stingy Elf is a 
witty fellow, skilled at matching gifts to 
office temperaments. He chooses care- 
fully so as not to be too obvious, which 
allows the giver a certain smirky satisfac- 
tion — while the recipients remain bliss- 
fully unaware that each gift is an icon 
representing their trademark quirks. Just 
scan through the office types below, and 
voila! The Stingy Elf will provide you 
with a gift option for around $20 or less 
that makes you look good, even as you 
subvert the system. 

1) The Supply Hog. Every office has 
that one person who cannot get enough 
of the supply closet. This pack rat’s desk 
drawers are jammed with staples, paper 
clips, yellow pads, color-coded Post-it 
10tes — you name it. And he is ever 
drone to paranoia that someone has been 
using his supplies. This person needs 
fancy paper clips from Selletto (244 
Newbury Street, Boston, 617-424-0656). 
If he’s the stylish sort, give him a jar of 
[talian paper clips, shiny circular clips the 
size of a quarter, packaged appropriately 

n round metal tins ($7). Or, if he’s prone 
o whimsy, Critter Clips are good; they’re 
arge metal clips shaped like 3-D spiders, 
dragonflies, and butterflies ($2.50 each). 
Best of all, the recipient will never have to 
wonder whether someone has taken his 
oaper clips — no one else in the office 
will have anything like them. 

2) The Victim. This is the intern who 
ust knows she is hated by the boss and 
can’t imagine why, poor thing. (She didn’t 
mean to break the copier, and anyone 
could have lost the call from Hong Kong, 
and what’s wrong with wearing a halter 
top to work?) She’s sure that someday 
someone will understand her for the gifted 
individual she is; in the meantime, she 
needs an amusing book. Specifically, she 
needs Confessions of an Ugly Stepsister, by 
Gregory Maguire (Regan Books, $24). In 
the spirit of his bestseller Wicked (which 
tells the Oz story from the evil witch’s 
point of view), Maguire champions the 
plight of Cinderella’s poor misunderstood 
stepsister, a soul mate for the tortured of- 
fice temp if ever there was one. And 
Maguire is a witty guy, so if you’re lucky, 
you might just get a smile out of that in- 
tern for a change. 

3) Mr. Secret. This is the guy who 
never goes out for a drink after work, 
never engages in office gossip, and wears 


that guarded smile that makes you slightly 


nervous. Unfailingly pleasant and ever- 
watchful, he doesn’t have any photos on 
his desk and takes no outside calls. When 
he makes a call, he shuts his door, and 
every drawer on his desk is booby- 
trapped. Of course, it’s his right to be so 
private — but admit it, it creeps you out. 


He needs an unusual lock. At Shambala 
Tibet (270 Newbury Street, Boston, 617- 
437-0436), pick up a puzzle lock ($19) 
in the shape of an animal (gazelle, dog, 
crab) or a Hindu deity. Made of brass, 
these locks look like anything but locks; 
they feature interlocking pieces and keys 
that appear to be part of the creature. If 
Mr. Secret is going to protect himself 
from prying eyes, he might as well do it 
with style. 

4) The Mooch. When you go out for 
an office party, he always begs off, 
protesting that he has no money, until 
some kind soul (see the Angel Fanatic) 
offers to spot him “for now.” (“For now,” 
of course, seems to extend indefinitely for 
the Mooch.) In the office, he’s al- 
most magically adept at materi- 
alizing around the cubicle 
where Chinese food has just 
been delivered. But he’s 
so chatty and charming 
that everyone plays 
along, and the last slice 
of pizza in any box is his 
by default. Clearly, he 
deserves a trick fork. At 
Restoration Hardware 
(711 Boylston Street, 

Boston, 617-578-0088), 
amid the more upscale 

items, you'll find the Tele- 
scopic Fork-It-Over ($4.50), 
which looks, at first glance, 
like a cheap silver fork. But 
this baby extends 18 inches, 
so you can reach across a 
table and snag morsels from 
other people’s plates (or, in 
the Mooch’s case, other peo- 
ple’s cubicles) before they 
even notice. The recipient will 
get the message, perhaps. 
But, out of fairness, he’ll have 
to be a good sport — after 
all, you can’t bite the hand 
that feeds you. 

5) The Angel Fanatic. From her Pre- 
cious Moments figurines to the isn’t-it- 
darling angel stickpin on her lapel, this 
dear soul lives life constantly Touched by 
an Angel. You could go to just about any 
card store and find something right up 
her alley, but then you'd be stuck seeing 
your cheap find every time you passed 
her desk. (Angel people like to keep as 


See OFFICE, page 18 
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An eo ns 4 hilarious spoof 
| ¥ eg Sey! “eel iy Ge > 4 it | 


. "eS 


" STARTS Fi FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10 | Fe 


~ by Gvitesher ce & Albert | neues 
music by Peter Golub lyrics by Christopher Durang 
directed by Karin Coonrod 
with 


Remo Airaldi Boni B. Alvarez Faye DeBonis Thomas Derrah 


Sean Dugan Douglas Goodenough Mercedes Herrero Jonathan Hova 
Karen MacDonald Paula Plum Greta Sanchez Ramirez Antonio Edwards Suarez 


John Douglas Thompson Naeemah White-Peppers Nora Zimmet 


World Lit 101 was never this much fun! Playwrights Christopher Durang (Beyond Therapy, 
Sister Mary Ignatius Explains It All for You) and Albert Innaurato (Gemini) 
bring you a hillarious send-up of every piece of "Great Literature" you've ever had to suffer 
through. The Idiots Karamazov makes Cliff Notes look like high scholarship — 
and you're guaranteed to get an A+! 


ARE YOU AN IDIOT? 


Log on to 
www.bostonphoenix.com/ms/idiots/idiots.html 


to get more details on the IDIOT PARTY, 
at the A.R.T. December 19th 
sponsored by the Boston Phoenix. 
Theatre tickets, stars, AF et food, drink, and more!!! 


by Anton Chekhov 
translated by Paul Schmidt 


adapted & directed by Yuri Yeremin 
(Artistic Director. of Moscow's Pushkin Theatre) 


Bill Church Alvin Epstein 
Benjamin Evett Matthew Francis 
Jeremy Geidt Arliss Howard 
Will LeBow Larisa Linetskaya 
Karen MacDonald Paula Plum 
Kristin Proctor Debra Winger 
Evan Zes 


"Order ont the Web 24 hours a day 


64 Brattle St ¢ Harvard Sq ¢ 617-547-8300  wwwanmrep.org 
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OFFICE, from page 16 
many angels in sight as they can — it’s 
comforting.) So aim a little higher and 
dress up her desk with a handmade 
angel. At Mayan Weavers (268 New- 
bury Street, Boston, 617-262-4342), 
you have a number of options made by 
indigenous craftspeople from across 
Central and South America, but I’d sug- 
gest the Guatemalan angels ($15), 
miniature handmade and hand-painted 
clay dolls. These dark-haired, brown- 
skinned angels are dressed in colorful 
robes and appear to be playing native 
instruments, a much more interesting 
vision than another blond cherub with a 
harp. The recipient will be thrilled — 
more evidence that angels are indeed 
everywhere. 

6) Wacky Wanda. Every office needs 
a woman like this: able to wear things 
no one else would dare, prone to show- 
ing up with a funky wig or a haircut that 
looks like a wig, and given to collecting 
cool memorabilia or where-did-she-get- 
that tchotchkes. This gal is a blast to 
buy for, but the only danger is buying 
something boring. Bless her, she'll try to 
love a pad of stationery, but you can do 
better: a cool lunchbox. At Buckaroo’s 
Mercantile (858 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 


617-864-3637), the lunchbox assort- 
ment is a wellspring of real and faux 
nostalgia. I’d suggest the pink ’50s box 
($9), with a Cleaveresque mom getting 
all jazzed about electricity — the kind 
of dippy treasure only your wacky office 
mate could appreciate. 

7) The Cat Person. What is it about 
cat lovers that makes them more likely 
than any other animal owners to deco- 
rate their office cubes with pet memo- 
rabilia? Cat calendars, kitty photos, 
and little plaques with witty epigrams 
about feline behavior abound. You 
can both support this person and 
subliminally make a statement by pur- 
chasing a cat mug. The Spademan 
animal cups ($20) at Dona Flora 
(246 Newbury Street, Boston, 617- 
266-0720) are plain white on the out- 
side, the very model of refinement. 

But inside is a surprise: an itty-bitty 
kitty peeks \up from the bottom of 
each cup. With every sip of herbal tea, 
the inch-tall cat emerges, until the 


won't be able to see it — from the out- 
side there will be no trace of cat fancy at 
all. Purr-fect. 

8) The Boss. Whether you work for a 
saint or an ogre, you have to make sure 
your gift doesn’t look too begrudging, 
yet also doesn’t make you look obse- 


last drop is gone and only 
the puss remains. 
Your recipient will be 


just thrilled, gulping 
like mad to make the 
cat appear, but you 


quious and fawning. This is a case 
where sticking to established precedents 
is best: expensive chocolates. Head 
straight for L.A. Burdick’s (52 Brattle 
Street, Cambridge, 617-491-4340) and 
have them box up some handmade 
chocolate mice ($2 each). With almond 
ears and silk tails, they’re almost too 
cute to eat, but the rich chocolate and 
creamy fillings (dark chocolate with or- 
ange; white chocolate with cinnamon; 
milk chocolate with mocha) make them 
impossible to resist. And this gift can 
send any message you want: if your 
boss is great, it’s a sweet sentiment; if 
not, it’s a box of rodents. Either way, it 
will be in good taste. « 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY TONY MILLIONAIRE 


~ CDs delivered in under 
an hour. Only °9.99 each. 


(and not just the lame ones) 


first CD 


‘4.99 


for new members 


(enter codeword “fresh” 
at sign- uD) 


Wile [-Tes— | DVDs | music | ifeteye| books | games magazines 


Free delivery in under an hour. 


se includes a CD and the new membe 


fer vatid 


through January 1, 2000 


kozmo 


www.kozmo.com 


We'll be right over 








BRING IN THE 


NOISE 
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Musical offerings 
for the season 


BY MICHAEL ENDELMAN 





T’S THE TIME of year when music 

lovers begin asking a ritual litany of 

questions: will [insert name of favorite 
musician here] release a boxed set? Will it 
be stuffed with rarities and remixes? Will 
someone please buy it for me? Knowing 


that these questions will multiply as Decem- 
ber unwinds, we provide this short guide to 


the season’s most attractive collections and 
music-related books. To make sure that 


something musical and wonderful winds up 


in your hands this holiday season, just read 
the following — then commence dropping 
hints until your loved ones cave in. 


Muliti-disc collections 


Two prolific songwriters, Linda Ron- 
stadt and Stevie Wonder, are the sub- 


jects of new four-disc sets that span their 


respective careers. The Linda Ronstadt 
Box Set (Elektra, $79.97) is a treasure 
trove of hit singles, remastered album 
tracks, and rare cuts. The first two discs 
are the best of Ronstadt’s work, picked 
by the artist herself. Disc three contains 
duets she’s recorded over the years with 
Dolly Parton, Emmylou Harris, Aaron 
Neville, Frank Sinatra, and others. The 


fourth disc is strictly for fanatics: rarities 


and odds and ends including a duet with 
Kermit the Frog, a Philip Glass collabo- 

ration, and Ronstadt’s only recorded fid- 
dle credit. 

Unfortunately, Stevie Wonder’s 
first boxed set, At the Close of a 
Century (Universal/ Motown, 
$59.97), is not so complete. A 
well-documented studio rat, Won- 
der reportedly has large stores of 
unreleased studio material from 
his seminal ’70s era, but the new 
collection includes no unreleased 
work. What the four-disc set does 
offer is newly remastered sound, 
some slightly extended tracks, a 
96-page booklet, and 70 cuts that 
range from his days as an electri- 
fying child prodigy to the ’80s and 
"90s, his era of schmaltzy soul. 

It’s not what hard-core Stevie 
fans wanted this holiday season, 
but it’s hard to gripe about a col- 
lection that is bursting with so 
much genius, talent, and flat-out soul 
from one of the greatest songwriters of 
the century. 

It’s surprising that the Grateful Dead, a 
group whose private collection of live 
recordings and outtakes is legendary (and 
highly bootlegged), have waited this long . 
to release a boxed set. To please their fans 
— who are notoriously exhaustive in their 
quest for rare Dead material — the 
psychedelic warriors offer So Many 
Roads (1965-1995) (Arista, $79.97), 
five CDs of previously unreleased concert 
and studio recordings (including the last 
songs composed by Jerry Garcia and lyri- 
cist Robert Hunter). It’s a fascinating 
journey from their roots as a rowdy 
garage-blues band to their unlikely status 
as an arena-headlining pop-culture phe- 
nomenon, with stops along the way at 
jazz-funk fusion, atonal improvisation, 
and traditional folk. 

I ordinarily wouldn’t give space to the re- 
release of a seven-year-old boxed set, but 


GRATEFUL DI 
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THE ANNUAL holiday crop 
of boxed sets includes a winner 
from Linda Ronstadt and a 
long-awaited compilation 
from the Grateful Dead; 
coffee-table books 
(below) have taken a 
funky, irreverent turn. 


SO MANY ROADS 
(1965 -1995) 


| 
i 
| 


the reissue of Bob Marley’s long-out-of- 
print collection Songs of Freedom 
(Island/Def Jam, $59.97) deserves men- 
tion. Originally pressed in a limited-edition 
booklet, the initial production ran only one 
million copies and often fetches more than 
$100 on online auction sites. Now repack- 
aged, the collection retains the same classic 
songs, alternate mixes, live recordings, and 
unreleased treasures, making it the defini- 
tive collection of reggae’s most monumen- 
tal figure. 

Smaller in scope is the Beastie Boys’ 
The Sounds of Science (Grand Royal, 
$24.97), two CDs of greatest hits from 
their five full-length albums. Also includ- 
ed is one brand-new track, B-sides, 
remixes, and some never-before-released 
material. If the track selection isn’t to 
your liking, the Beasties are offering a 
“make-your-own anthology” through 
MusicMaker.com. Basically, choose 40 
songs from more than 150 of the Beast- 
ies’ tracks to include on a custom-made 





BEastiE Boys ANTHOLOGY 
THE SOUNDS OF SCIENCE : 
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double-CD collec- 
tion that can be 
shipped anywhere 
for $19.95. Check 
http://www. Beastie 
Boys.com for 

“ more information. 
Probably just a year away from making 
one of VH1’s “Where are They Now?” 
segments, Guns N’ Roses have released 
their first recording in six years — Live 
Era ’87-’93 (Geffen, $24.97), a raw and 
rockin’ live double disc of classic tunes 
with one unreleased track. The wait for 
new material will last until early next year, 
but with Axl and the boys estranged be- 
cause of legal battles and musical differ- 
ences (Axl is now recording with an en- 
tirely new band), this will probably be the 
last release to offer both Axl’s piercing 
howl and Slash’s righteous riffs. 

The boutique jazz label Mosaic is offer- 
ing a limited-edition set, The Complete 
Django Reinhardt and Quintet of the 
Hot Club of France Swing/HMV Ses- 
sions 1936-1948 (Mosaic, $96). This is 
a six-disc collection of the Paris record- 
ings that made Reinhardt both the first 
European jazz star and one of the most 
important jazz guitarists of all time. Mo- 


Voites and (aces. of fhe Wip-Aup Bales 





saic reissues are available only through 
mail order; call (203) 327-7111 or check 
http: 
details. 

The Complete Lester Young Studio 
Sessions (Verve, $136.97) includes every 
recording “Pres” made for famed producer 
Norman Granz’s various labels. Over the 
course of eight CDs, Young’s feather-light 
saxophone collaborates with the musical 
stylings of Oscar Peterson, Roy Eldridge, 
Nat King Cole, and more. 


Books for beatheads 

Now that the recorded history of hip- 
hop has reached the 20-year mark, it’s 
moving toward mainstream respectability 


www.mosaicrecords.com for more 


in the form of coffee-table picture books. 
Move the Crowd: Voices and Faces of 
the Hip-Hop Nation (MTV Books, 141 
pages, $16.95), by Gregor and Dimitri 
Ehrlich, is a sharply designed collection 
of photos and quotes by a who’s who of 
rap artists; it would look nice on any 
table. More substantive is The Vibe His- 
tory of Hip Hop (Three Rivers Press, 384 
pages, $27.50), by the editors of Vibe 
magazine. The Vibe book takes a more 
comprehensive and historical approach, 
featuring short essays by 50 well-known 
writers (including Greg Tate, Neil 
Strauss, and Anthony deCurtis) on the 
eras, labels, personalities, and stylistic 
trends that have shaped what editor Alan 
Light calls, in the introduction, “the most 
significant and most innovative cultural 
force since the emergence of rock ’n’ roll 
in the 1950s.” 

More irreverent, rambunctious, and 
funny than either of those is Ego Trip’s 
Book of Rap Lists (St. Martin’s Press, 
352 pages, $19.95), by Sacha Jenkins, 
Elliot Wilson, Chairman Mao, Gabriel 
Alvarez, and Brent Rollins — editors of 
the hilarious hip-hop ’zine Ego Trip. 
Taking the form of easy-to-digest lists, 
the book mixes the editors’ no-holds- 
barred opinions (“The Greatest MCs of 
All Time,” “Who Is the Fourth Beastie 
Boy?”) with entries from rap artists that 
run the gamut from the serious 
(“Chuck D’s Five Reasons Why Radio 
Sucks More Than Ever”) to the bizarre 
(“Kool Keith’s Favorite Places To Plea- 
sure Himself in Public”). 

Focusing on the visual expression of hip- 
hop culture is The Art of Getting Over: 
Graffiti at the Millennium (St. Martin’s 
Press, 176 pages, $29.95), by graffiti artist 
and ‘zine publisher Stephen J. Powers. 
Powers’s book works as a scrapbook and a 
historical guide to the still-controversial art 
form, navigating the hidden and mostly un- 
documented world of graffiti. Plenty of 
color photos and personal anecdotes help 
make the trip a vivid one. e 
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THIS IS THE END 


A Y2K survival gift guide 


N THIS HOLIDAY season of the 
apc Caty C, C be t way (& shx 
vour loved ones that you truly 


are is by helping to ensure their fu 
Here are 12 simple gift 


ro ale y 


uggestions 


1) A weapons stockpile 


Guns are a keen gift any time of 


Giving someone a gun really 

ays, “I love you and trust your 
judgment enough to give you an im- 
plement of death.” But at the turn of 
the century, anyone who’s seen The 
Omega Man knows that no matter 
what else you give someone this 
year, those who can’t defend them- 
selves will see it stolen by dangerous 
scavengers after the technological 
holocaust. And besides, ammunition 
makes a great stocking stuffer. 


2) Firewood 

True, bundles of firewood can be 
difficult to wrap, but gas and electric 
heat will be in short supply when the 
power companies fail. You can never 
have too much firewood, especially 
after all the generators go kaput too. 
While everyone else is huddling 


round a Zipp 

om vill be able to toast youn 
tootsies in the warm glow of a rag- 
ing fire and look out on the destruc- 
tion of humanity in peace and 


comiort 


3) Batteries 


Let’s face it, the world is going to 
be a boring place without electricity 
and computers. In fact, the Amish 
are fond of calling the millennium 
bug “The Great Equalizer.” But it 
doesn’t have to be that way — if you 
plan ahead. That special person on 
your list can keep the Game Boy 
going well into the new century with 
a good supply of batteries. Get them 
now before distraught parents and 
cultists raid the stores! 


4) Freeze-dried 
space food 

Eating pizza and steak from a bag 
can seem unappetizing, but it might 
be your best alternative if the big 
farms go down. And with products 
like “shelf-stable tortillas,” “ther- 
mostabilized chicken 4a la king,” and 

See Y2K, page 22 





BY NICK A. ZAINO III 


TONY MILLIONAIRE 











special rockin’ 
holiday hours! 


Jasmine by 
Takamine — 
S-35 Acoustic 
Guitar 
> Spruce top with 
Mahogany back & sides 
> Rosewood fingerboard 
& bridge 
> Ping tuners 
> Natural satin finish 
list price 
$199.50 


over 50% off 
list price! 


over 60% off 
list price! 


A-10 Electric 
Guitar & Amp 
Package 
A-10 S-Style 
Electric Guitar 


> A-10 S-Style Electric Guitar 

> Epiphone Studio Mini 
Guitar Amplifier 

=> Electric Guitar Gig Bag 

> Daddy's Electric Guitar 
Acogssory Package 


over 45% off 
list price! 


=> 22” Bass Drum, 12” & 13” Pwr 
Toms, 16” oor Tom & 5 14" x 14" 
6ug Chrome/Stee! Snare Drum 
~~ _ braced hardware & 
uble-spring bass drum pedal 
=> Includes 16 Crash Ride. i 
Hi-Hat Cymbals and Throne 
=> Available in Black, Wine Red 
Dark Green or Midnight 
Blue Metall 


list price 
$749.50 


daddys.com 


nashua, nh 
603-888-1160 
portland, me 
207-772-3239 


salem, nh 
603-893-6635 
manchester, nh 
603-669-9346 
portsmouth, nh 
603-436-1142 


Shrewsbury, ma 
508-797-4421 
peabody, ma 
978-535-0123 

warwich, ri 
401-823-3239 


boston, ma 
617-247-0909 
cambridge, ma 
617-497-1556 


dedham, ma 
781-329-9924 


\_—-98509, 28770, —~_] 
28598, 28771 
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TIMELESS 


Antiques, Watch & Jewelry Company 


JUST IN TIME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
A Fresh Look at Antiques... 


Featuring a fascinating collection of Americana, art, jewelry, 
and authentic items from life in the 1930s, ‘40s and ‘50s. 


Looking for something special for that 
hard-to-buy-for person on your holiday list? 


LET US HELP YOU! 


Come browse through our eclectic mix of old and new items, one-of-a-kind oddities and objets d’art! 


1098 Main Street, Brockton . (508) 580-3650 . www.boston-antiques.com 


STORE HOURS 
Open 7 Days a Week--10:00 AM- 6:00 PM 


a WN | 


NEW/USED COMPACT DISCS ° RECORDS 


He 


GtT 
THE MOST 
FOR YOUR 

MVSEs 


ALL KINDS 
OF MUSIC 


OUR STORE IS ABSOLUTELY LOADED WITH 
LOTS OF AMAZING CDS ¢ ALBUMS IN EVERY 
CATAGORY AT PRICES THAT WELL AMAZE YOU. 
PLUS COME SEE THE BEST CD‘LP DOLLAR BINS 


WHAT DO YOU SAY TO SOMEONE WHO HAS WORKED FOR 3 
YEARS, THROUGH HAVENG A GHELD AND A DEVASTATING 
FERE. SOMEONE WHO ADDED SO MUCH AND COVERED You 

WHEN YOU NEEDED TEME OFF? THATS EASY: 


THANKS DAVE EGAN -FAREWELL AND GOOD LUCK. 


54-B JFK ST. - HARVARD SGUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
617-492-0693 


DIIMIIVOEMA COLT 


A good place to point your new G4. 








Y2K, from page 20 

“rehydrated chicken consommé,” your loved ones will be 
eating like kings in even the most remote corners of 
militiadom. Hey, if it’s good enough for John Glenn, it’s 
good enough for you. (To learn more about space food, 
visit your local library, or go to 
http://www.jsc.nasa.gov/pao/factsheets/nasapubs/food 


-html.) 


5) Fruitcake 

A popular gift already, good old fruitcake should really 
come in handy this year. With the exception of canned 
goods and Twinkies, fruitcakes have the longest shelf 
life of any semi-edible product on the market. They have 
been known to outlast even the most powerful batteries, 
and are only slightly less tasty. The perfect dessert after 
a NASA reconstituted turkey, the fruitcake adds a little 
color and panache to any stock shelf. 


6) William Shatner’s “Tek War” books 
This is one your friends and family may not appreciate 

right away, but if they want to read something in the fu- 

ture, they will thank you for it. When the world is re- 


TONY MILLIONAIRE 


TA Ith N I 





vy 











duced to loose bands of warring tribes, whole families 
will be forced to move on a moment’s notice to avoid the 
advancing hordes, taking only what they can carry. Their 
instinct will be to bring books they actually enjoy. This is 
a mistake. They will read through them quickly and soon 
have nothing left. To date, no one has ever been able to 
finish a “Tek War” novel — keep them around, and 
there will always be something new to read. 


7) Body bags 

Your friends and loved ones may not appreciate this 
one right away either. But when the weaklings in your 
post-apocalyptic shelter start to drop, and the ground is 
too frozen to dig even a shallow grave, they will be ex- 
tremely grateful for your foresight. 


8) Lead dentist’s coat 

Remember how cool you felt as a kid when they put 
that big lead shield on your chest and left your face to- 
tally exposed to the deadly radiation aimed directly at 
your teeth? Well, you can feel that cool again if the Y2K 
bug sets off the nuclear arsenals of countries that don’t 
have the foresight to fix such problems. While everyone 
else is huddled in a concrete hole, waiting for the half- 
life to pass, you can step out into the nuclear winter in 
style. Of course, there’s still the matter of your face... 


9) Pong and a black-and-white TV set 

If you’ve got a good enough generator, you can be 
sure this family favorite from the late ’70s hasn’t been 
affected by any technological developments in the past 
25 years or so. And retro chic should hit an all-time high 
after the collapse of modern civilization. 


10) The Ronco Squirrel Rotisserie 

For the hunter on your shopping list. This is the per- 
fect gift for those prone to killing and maiming small 
woodland creatures for meat that tastes like chicken. 
Turns Elmer Fudd into Paul Prudhomme in three easy 
steps (not included). 


11) Martha Stewart’s Entertaining 
Without Electricity 


This woman is hell-bent on throwing history’s most 
elegant dinner party, so let’s all just be cool like little 
Neville Chamberlains and appease her until we can get a 
safe distance from her minions. If she survives the after- 
math of Y2K, the future is going to be like Road Warrior 
in evening wear. Hide your favorite place settings. 


12) Any Y2K survival book 
It’s possible that we haven’t thought of everything, 

though that’s highly unlikely. But these books are always 
worth a chuckle anyway. Everyone knows we’re all going 
down at the stroke of midnight on New Year’s Eve. So 
have a few laughs between Christmas and the end, and 
save the book for your outhouse after your plumbing ex- 
plodes. & 
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GROWN 





From jewelry to floor mats, 
local artists create it all for you 





S ADVERTISERS ARE quick 
A: tell you, diamonds are the 

gift that says “I love you.” 
What they don’t tell you, though, is 
that giving someone diamonds also 
says, “I love you so much that I'll refi- 
nance my car in order to win your af- 
fection.” What’s another popular holi- 
day item that stores are peddling? 
Ahh, the candle — the gift that says, 
“I had no idea what the hell to buy 
you, so I’ll spend $20 on a pine-scent- 
ed candle from Pottery Barn.” 

So, what to do when you don’t want 
to spend hundreds of dollars or give 
something that, chances are, you'll turn 
up your nose at when you inevitably re- 
ceive one yourself from a similarly clue- 
less friend or relation? What’s your al- 
ternative when there’s no time to rip off 
Martha Stewart’s ideas? Here’s a 
thought — take advantage of someone 
else’s craftiness. Scores of artists and 
small businesses in and around Boston 
showcase handmade crafts at local 
shops and galleries. By buying this 
work, you'll not only be helping to sup- 
port an artist, but you'll also be giving a 
gift that’s one of a kind (take that, Pot- 
tery Barn). Sure, you won’t be able to 
take advantage of the 30 percent 
coupon on selected items in Macy’s, 
but you'll avoid the crowds and con- 
tribute to a local business’s viability. 
You could actually find a present that 
its recipient will remember and, if 
you're lucky, appreciate. 


Mudflat Gallery 
Porter Square shopping complex 
(next to CVS), Cambridge 
(617) 491-7976 

The Mudflat Gallery is a showcase 
of clay work from Mudflat Studio fac- 
ulty, artists, and students. Everything 
from serving platters to candleholders 
is available. There’s a stunning set of 
sake cups and a serving pot, ina 
black-brown matte finish, for $150; 
clay cups with colorful scribbles and 
silly caricatures 
are $10 each. A 
simple and useful 
gift is a trivet by 
Sheila Connelly 
($18); each one 
is made out of a 
slab of thick red 
clay and has an 
abstract glaze 
design. One of 
the best-selling 
items, though, is 
the clay hanging 
planter with 
shiny nylon 


Gallery. 
cords by Tom Joanides ($40). Be 


warned: the goods move fast, espe- 
cially this time of year. Chances are, if 





‘STORY POTS’ by Lydia Grey at the Christmas Store. 





BY LESLIE ROBARGE 


PHOTOS BY GEOFFREY KULA 





HANG ’EM HIGH: clay planters by Tom Joanides are big sellers at Mudflat 


you wait to buy what you want, it’ll be 
gone by the time you come back. 


The Christmas Store 
815 Somerville Avenue (Porter 
Square), Cambridge 
(617) 491-3505 

A hop, skip, and a jump from Mud- 
flat is the Christmas Store, a tempo- 
rary gallery next to Anna’s Taqueria 
that sells the work of local artisans. 
On the inexpensive side are the home- 
made vegetable-based and glycerin 
soaps from Three Sisters Soap Com- 
pany, based in Maine. Each soap is 
$7.95 and qualifies as a work of art 
— try Kristina’s Jasmine, a bright- 
purple oval bar half-dipped in dried 

See HOME GROWN, page 26 
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BOOK SHOP 


9 West Street Boston, MA 02111 





ZO00 COMPACT DISCS 


Nearly New Condition 
$10 sincLE CD # $15 2 CD Set # $20 3 CD Set 


BACH 

HAYDN 

HANDEL 

FALLIS SCHOLARS 
PURCELI 
SCARLATTI 


BAROOUI 
RENAISSANCI 
LATE MEDIEVAI 
VOCAL MUSIC 
OPERAS 
| WAGNER OPERAS 
| MANY OTHERS 


| 
1 617.542.0210 Fax: 671.338.1467 |} 








EXO} CC BODY ter Cin G 


HOSPITAL STERILIZATION PROFESSIONAL 
(NEW NEEDLES) BODY PIERCING 


CnCE TATTOO 


1518 NEWPORT AVE. * PAWTUCKET, Ri * 401-721-0966 


closest studio to Boston - 100 yds. over state line - 95 N & S exit 2A 
NEW ENGLAND'S #1! STUDIOS NOW SERVE BOS/PRV/WORC 















In a periect 
world, you'd get 
one job, he 
hapny forever 
get paid more 
than you ever 
expected, ant 
retire rich at 99. 
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ON SALE , IN STORE and ONLINE 
_www- towerrecords. com 


SEASON 


» Give Great Musi 


~ ARNON 
ISEMAN 


LOUD GUITARS, BIG SUSPICIONS 
13.99 CD 


TRIBE CALLED QUEST 


THE DIFFERENC 
IS SELECTION 


MARTINA MCBRIDE 


EMOTION 
13.99 CD 


apeuT 
ve BUT ALBUM CLUDES HERE wT 


~ NO ANGEL 
13.99 CD 


ROMA DOWNEY 


HEALING RNGEL 
13.99 CD 


FELICIA’S JOURNEY 
13.99 CD 


5 ° VIDEO - BOOKS 


www.towerrecords.com 


LONE ST 


LONELY GRILL 
13.99 CD 


CLINT BLACK 


D'LECTRIFIED 
13.99 CD 


PRINCESS MONOKE 
13.99CD 


sale ends 12/21/99 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. at Newbury 


CAMBRIDGE 


95 Mt. Auburn Street 


BURLINGTON 


101 Middlesex Turnpike 


ra 
1-800 +ASK* TOWER 


STORE LOCATIONS © HOURS ¢ PHONE ORDERS 














ON SALE - IN STORE and ONLINE 
www.towerrecords.com 


Een 
























Ovlane 


BEASTIE BOYS 
The Sounds of Science 


Beastie Boys ANTHOLOGY 
THe Sounps oF SCIENCE 






4 é 
13.99 | Check out the smooth 


CD | sooves of Ideal on their hits 
“Get Gone” and “Crazy.” 





2CcD on 2 CDs with an 84-page 
| “Fight For Your Right,” “Brass 









LA BOTTINE SOURIANTE MEDIAEVAL BAEBES P18 
eo Rock & Reel _ Worldes Blysse — Urban Cuban 


La Bottine Souriante 


i. Rock & Reel 













# = é ‘ & Bi: jn 4 i 
12.99 Combining popular 13.99 The magical prescription for 
cp | explosive French-Cuban 
: | cocktail, P18 features a sonic 
: . tour-de-force collective of 
them on WGBH-TY, Saturday, : 12 | ~~ | Cuban and French musicians. 
December 11 at 11:30 PM os : 4 6 
BEING HITMAN HART - 2 
JOHN MALKOVICH WRESTLING WITH SHADOWS ROBBIE WILLIAMS 

oe _ Soundtrack — Various Artists The Ego Has Landed 









ROBBIE WILLIAMS 
‘atm _ The Ego Has Landed cas: 





13.99 | The most original movie of t 13.99 | “Wrestling With Shadows” 


No one sings the Christmas 





13.99 ; vi 12.99 | Witty lyrics and inescapable 
CD classics like Frank did. A cp] has a lush orchestral sound- CD features music inspired by the CD | PoP hooks make this CD a 
must-have for every Christmas track plus a new track from wrestling film including tracks must-have! Features the 
cocktail party, featuring the Bjork. Enter to win yourown by Days Of The New, Rob worldwide hits “Millennium” 
classic “Christmas Waltz.” John Malkovich Incorporated Zombie, Sebadoh and more. and “Angels.” 
“Portal” via a special enhanced 
feature of this CD. 


SALE ENDS 12/20/99 


BOSTON 


Mass. Ave. at Newbury 


CAMBRIDGE 


95 Mt. Auburn Street 


BURLINGTON 


101 Middlesex Turnpike 


ADS -VIDEO-BOOHS © 1,800: ASK- TOWER 
www.towerrecords.com 


THE DIFFERENCE 
IS SELECTION! 
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flower petals, or the Body Brownie, a 
cocoa-butter and almond bar that looks 
good enough to eat. On the quirkier side 
are the children’s finger puppets by Donna 


Marbet ($7 each). These tiny Eskimos, alli 


yators, and lions are so colorful, and so 


silly in expression, that they might have 
f a-Jim Henson workshop. Mar- 


t also makes “Puphats,” fleece hand pup- 


come out ¢ 


pets that can be worn as winter hats 


Some of the most intriguing pieces at the 


Christmas Store are Lydia Grey’s “story 
pots” ($110 to $175). Each is hand thrown 
1 a matte brown-black. What’s 
hat each pot has one or twe 
lded faces peeking through a 
n portion on the side, kind of 


person looking out a window. 


Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union 
356 Boylston Street, Boston 
(617) 536-5651 

The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union not only showcases items made by 
female artists or produced by female-run 
companies, but also mentors these artists 
and helps them develop their ideas and 
products. The jewelry sold here is some of 
the most exquisite and affordable in town 

- check out the popcorn pear! earrings 
($30) by Abra, with a chunky necklace 
($141) to match. There’s also a line of bug 
pins ($12 to $20) that are made from 
semi-precious stones and silver wire. 

Laurie Zallen’s hand-painted floor cloths 
are an update on an old technique: ship 
captains used to make floor cloths by paint- 
ing and varnishing a thick canvas because 
the resulting cloth dried quickly and 
cleaned easily. Zallen will custom-paint, 
say, a picture of a family or a new home, 
for $60 per square foot. Her pre-made 
canvases are also available for $30 per 
square foot. 

Probably the most elegant gift at WEIU 
is the Yume scarf — “dream” in Japanese 
— made by Namiko, a Boston-based 





Japanese artist. The scarves ($135 for a 
small one and $195 for a larger one) cross 
gracefully around your neck, one end slip- 
ping through a slit in the other. They’re 
made with silk that’s dyed in a traditional 
hand-dipping process and sewn to a richly 
colored velvet. 


Cambridge Artists’ Cooperative 
59A Church Street (Harvard Square), 
Cambridge 
(617) 868-4434 

This three-level gallery probably contains 
one of the most diverse selections in town. 
On the less expensive side are the maple and 
rosewood chopsticks by David Kressler ($19 
a pair), who also uses these woods for his 
12-inch cutting boards ($73), some with 
handles and others with bevels to catch 
juices. The cooperative also sells a selection 


BY GEOFFREY KULA 


LOCAL ARTISTS’ CREATIONS: the Yume scarf (left) by Namiko 
and fish-patterned blue glassware (above) by Marianne Shepardson. 


of creative table linens, in- 

cluding brightly hand-paint- 

ed, varnished place mats 

($46 for four), matching 

napkins ($34 for four), and 

the Fritzi Gallery’s rag-woven 
table runners ($54 per set), place mats ($56 
for four), and trivets ($19 for two). If you’re 
planning to frame a picture for someone, 
you might want to consider Wayne Fuerst’s 
flower-petal mats ($12). The pulpy paper 
contains various combinations of flowers, 
from pressed pansies to lemon leaves to hy- 
drangeas; the same paper is available in note 
cards and envelopes ($18 for five cards). 
There’s also a selection of ornaments, such 
as Ook Stephney’s carved gray stone ani- 
mals ($7.50) and Loretta Eby’s hand-blown 
glass balls ($14) that look like a Jackson 
Pollock creation, with drips and splatters of 
colored glass. 


Stone’s Throw Gallery 
1389 Beacon Street, Brookline 
(617) 731-3773 
Lea Cohen’s Brookline gallery features a 


wealth of ceramics — everything from ab- 
stract metallic pieces to cat-inspired de- 
signs, all for a range of prices. Some of the 
funkier selections are those by Marianne 
Shepardson, who works in fish-patterned, 
kiln-fired blue glass that has an iridescent 
metallic glaze (it’s food safe, according to 
Cohen). Serving platters and large salad 
bowls go for $156; a set of four coasters is 
$37. For the ice-cream aficionado, Cohen 
carries Laurie Melton’s line of silver-plated 
scoops ($34), each of which has a wire- 
wrapped stone affixed to the handle. The 
same idea carries over to Melton’s butter 
knives ($12), fork-shaped business-card 
holders ($16), and salt and pepper shakers 
($12 each). A nice gift for a woman might 
be one of Jacqueline Winch’s classy purse 
mirrors ($52), each with a pouch that 
matches the cloth pattern on the mirror’s 
backing. Stone’s Throw also has a selection 
of original aluminum and copper orna- 
ments, night-lights, and clocks by Milite. 
They feature cats, dogs, fish, teapots and 
other designs. Clocks are $46.50; night- 
lights are $19. s 
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affordably recreated. 


Choose from a wide range of subjects like Cuban cigars, 
Monaco Gran Prix racing, steamships and locomotives, 

old time liquors, retro fashion ,& elegant travel destinations. 
We also do framing with vintage look distressed woods. 


Now Thru 12/31/99 « No Double Discounts « Must Be Presented ot Time of Purchase * Sale items Exciuded *« Coupon #38716 
“Movie Posters Jazz Posters Art Prints Giant Rock Promos” 
“Guinness Beer Posters RetroRepros PopArt Boston Scenes” 


“Groovy UV Blacklight Posters Art Cards Budget Frames” 
OD OD O~D DB DD DPD PD PD PD PD PD PD PD OMB OM PD ~~ ~~ ~~ OB OD 


‘Mostly Posters: 


oe th a a a i i i i i ed De Do ho hon hoe on han hen 2 


1022 Commonwealth Avenue Boston Near Boston University Phone 617¢232¢7335 
M Open Mon-Fri 11-8 Sat & Sun 11-7 e-mail info@MostlyPosters.com www.MostlyPosters.com 


Visa-Mastercard-American Ex 


ress-Discover-ATM-Checks 


(T)Green Line B Train To Babcock Street 
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ITH THE FALLING prices of 

DVD players, VCRs and video- 

tapes just might be poised to go 
the way of turntables and albums. (Um, 
you remember those flat, black vinyl discs 
they used to record music on? Where there 
was actually room for cover art on the 
packaging? Oh, never mind.) Then again, 
laser discs have not necessarily made such 
a huge dent in the video market, so it’s still 
a safe bet that videos are an excellent 
choice for a holiday gift. Most people are 
not gonna dump their videotape collections 
just because they get a new iMac DV ma- 
chine. I mean, you still have some records 
somewhere. Don’t you? Well, okay, maybe 
you don’t (all the more Tull and Country 
Joe and the Fish LPs for me to scrounge 
for at Second Coming Records). But I'll 
wager you a Blair Witch Project dossier that 
most of your friends would love to get a 
movie or two for Christmas. 

But what to get? Tongue-in-cheek com- 
mercials aside, is anyone going to buy the 
aforementioned indie horror flick for anyone 
who didn’t specifically ask for it? Daunting 
as those rental categories at the video store 
can be, most people have two or three fa- 
vorite aisles. (Me, I like Horror, Foreign, 
Animation, and Cult — unless it’s one of 
those wonderful places where titles are ar- 
ranged by director or country, in which case 
look for me by Roeg, Russell, Leigh, Tai- 
wan, and Australia.) Purchasing videotapes 
is like buying clothes for people — it doesn’t 
necessarily need to be a perfect fit, but get 
the wrong color and the recipient might be 
bummed. A movie choice meant to match 
the quirky personality of your friend or sister 
or aunt must show some forethought, some 
sensitivity, some intuition. Barring that, get 
what you like, and promise to bring the 
treats when you sit down to watch it 
together. 


Where to get ’em 
I am assuming you actually want to put 

your grubby little hands on the gifts you are 
buying. (If you want to shop online, and 
there are some great places to do that, see 
“Desktop Video,” right.) Most video stores 
sell tapes, and some sell them both new and 
“previously viewed.” That means used, of 
course, but since these often come with a 
one-year guarantee (at least at Videosmith) 
and cost a fraction of the original price, this 
is a good deal for those people on your list 
who understand that your meals often con- 
sist of beans and rice washed down with 
the occasional bottle of Wild Irish Rose. 
Pawing through the selection of tapes for 
sale is time consuming, but it’s a good way 
to find an unexpected treat for yourself or 
the vidheads on your list. And you need not 
limit your choices to new releases: movies, 
just like songs, can be a great blast from 
the past (touching, scary, or otherwise) — 
and viewing films more than once is some- 
thing many people seem to enjoy, especially 
if it’s some cult classic like Freaks or Pink 
Flamingos. 

At Brookline’s Videosmith, for example 
(where, the manager tells me, they are sell- 
ing far fewer tapes than they used to but 


See SCREEN GEMS, page 28 
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Sorceress 


(http://www. mysticfire.com) Specializing in categories such as - 
“Adventures of Consciousness,” “Ancient Cultures,” “Women of 
Power,” and “Beat Poets,” this company caters to those with large, 
wide-open minds. Anais Nin, the Dalai 
Lama, Terrence McKenna, Joseph Camp- 
bell, Maya Deren — they’re all here, 

along with hard-to-find tities 

such as Derek jarman’s master- 

piece War Requiem and the 
French-language version of 

Sorceress. 


Kino on Video 
(http://www.kino.com) Rare 
and hard-to-get foreign films 





and the 1957 pre-Pitt version of Seven 


from Suspiria to Satan’s Supper to 
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Favorite films or TV 
shows on tape are 
the way toa 
cinephile’s heart 
































































BY PEG ALOI 


KELLY DAVIDSON 


and restored classics, such as Parad- 
janov’s The Color of Pomegranates 


Years in Tibet. 


i a 
Le 


fe IR 
Sorority Babes in the Slimeball Bow!-0- VYEIMTID 


Rama (and that's just under “S”). 1s] @ 43 @) 


Video Eyeball Magazine . 

(http://www. tiac. net/users/videoeye) The Boston- 
based magazine just put out a great “Drive-in” 

issue, which you can order here, along with 

other back issues. The site also links you to 
some other great places to shop, such as Tai 

Seng Video (http://www.taiseng.com, all 

Asian, all the time) and Something Weird 

Video (http://www.somethingweird.com, 

just like it sounds). 







~~ PA 
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» It’s all about. 
your attitude. 


COME VISIT OUR FULL 
SELECTION OF DESIGNER 
& SUNGLASS EYEWEAR. 
* KENNETH COLE 

* GEORGIO ARMANI 

* CALVIN KLEIN 

* RAY BAN 

* NEOSTYLE 

° REVO 

& MORE 


AV ) BOSTON E 
COO pase 


ve., 
(under the red awning right next to the g 
262-0085) 
Or E-mail us at: eyestOn@OSiynelbo 
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LEXINGTON JEWELERS 


@ 
Cstale 


JZ LOOR 
A welry 


Viame nds Cust m 


Designs 


: Procic Us 


Afi vases 
4 c Graduc we 
Cc Ge moti gist 


1666 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, LEXINGTON, MA. TEL: (781) 861-7555 
Hours: Mon-Sat 9:30-6:00PM THURSDAY UNTIL 9:00PM 
WWW.LEXINGTONJEWELERS.COM 


“Ty Iecey Pi 
Only B55 oe L999 


Pers, 


Must be 21 years old. Sorry, tickets are 
non-refundable. We accept Visa, 
Mastercard, & American Express. 


Boston Harbor Cruises 
For more information and reservations call: 


(617) 227-4321 
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‘Stoner : The Wizard of Oz and an LP ess CD!) version of Dark Side of the Moon. You 


know what to do. 


Stoner 2: Willy Wonka and the Chocolate Factory, Candyland game, any CD by the 


Lemonheads, !-pound bag of MEM’s. 


Couch Potato: Rental coupons from your recipient's local video store, box of mi- 
crowave popcom, gift certificates for local pizza joint that delivers. 


Neo-Pagan: The Wicker Man, Sneaker Pimps CD with the song “How Do,” used copy of 


The Golden Bough, bag of apples. 


Ghouls’ Night Out: Night of the Living Dead, Children Shouldn't Play 
with Dead Things, and Cannibal Holocaust. 


Claymation Playstation: The Nightmare Before Christmas, 
Svankmajer’s Faust, and anything by the Brothers Quay 
oe Kino on Video). 


>. Goth (dark): The Devils or The Reflecting 
. JO ated err 


SCREEN GEMS, from page 27 

will special order anything you want), | 
found many great movies at prices ranging 
from $14.95 (such as Austin Powers: Inter- 
national Man of Mystery, Nadja — a cool 
indie vampire flick — and Paradise, 
Hawaiian Style) to $29.99 (Paul Bowles in 
Morocco, Errol Morris’s Fast, Cheap & 
Out of Control). You can get Enchanted 


April or Wings of the Dove (arty chick 
flicks, the latter far sexier than the former), 


One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, or 
Basquiat (David Bowie plays Andy Warhol 
— can’t tell them apart at all), for $19.99 
each. Or The Manchurian Candidate, High 
Plains Drifter, or The Commitments. And 
for the kids: Antz, The Dark Crystal (lotsa 
grown-ups like this one, too), or the com- 
plete episodes of My So-Called Life 
($39.99) .. Yes, television shows on tape are 
a great gift, especially when they are great 
shows that got canceled (like Twin Peaks, 
episodes one through five, for $14.95), or 
crass stuff that you want to memorize 
every word of (South Park, three episodes 
for $29.99). If this multi-pack thing 
sounds good, how about a complete set of 
Nightmare on Elm Street (seven-tape set, 
$89.99)? You can also purchase rental 
coupons or gift certificates of various de- 
nominations. 

Mike’s Movies in the South End (557 
Tremont Street, 617-266-9222) has rental 
coupons, too, and the shop is known for a 


Sci fi *” 


SOMETHING ELSE fo do with your eyeballs: magazines for 


the movie buff. 


quick turnaround on special orders for 
more esoteric fare. Manager Jeff Bergstrom 
says the store also tries to make plenty of 
adult gay videos available. “Basically, they 
disappear off the shelves as soon as we get 
something new, but we try to replenish it 
once a week.” And what about that hard-to- 
find copy of Parting Glances or Desert 
Hearts? “Even if our usual sources don’t 
have it, they try to help us get it from some- 
one else.” 

You could give the gift of a new VCR to 
go with that tape. But consider these cheap- 
er options, available at your local video 
store. 


Film magazines 

Okay, these are a guilty pleasure for any 
cineaste — especially the glossy, expensive 
ones or the trashy, obscure ones. Your 
friend who is a budding Harmony Korine 
will surely appreciate a couple mags as a 
stocking stuffer; while you’re at it, get him 
or her a subscription to go with those single 
issues (the gift that keeps on giving, at least 
for a year). The Brookline Videosmith has 
an excellent selection, including mainstream 
publications such as Entertainment Weekly 
and American Cinematographer, as well as 
Cinefantastique, Bikini, and other horror, 
sci-fi, and indie mags. And don’t forget the 
locally produced Video Eyeball, the “Video 
Suggestion Rag with Optic Nerve.” 


KELLY DAVIDSON 


Candy 

You can get Twiz- 
zlers or Altoids or 
Circus Peanuts and 
other treats at CVS 
or whatever pharma- 
cy has put your 
neighborhood mom- 
and-pop drugstore 
out of business. But 
Videosmith has gone 
out of its way to 
bring you some odd 
but tasty sweets, 
such as cotton candy 
in a bag, Scooby- 
Doo Chocolate Bars, 
and even Hothead 
Paisan’s Homicidal 
Lesbian Terrorist 
Booster Bars (made, 
naturally, in 
Northampton). 
They’re all there at 
the checkout — 
what could be more 
manipulative . . . er, 
convenient? bd 













+ 





presents by Thanksgiving, I’d be 

spending the month of December ob- 
sessing over my choices. Did I spend the 
right amount of money on each person? 
Could I have found a nicer color than 
burnt eggplant? Is there a chance that 
my 93-year-old aunt won’t like Limp 
Bizkit? Now matter how early I started, | 
would still end up scrambling to find 
gifts on the last possible shopping day. 


i F ’D BOUGHT all my Christmas 


DRUGSTORE 


SANTA 


Getting high on 
last-minute shopping 


BY ROBERT DAVID SULLIVAN 
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There are a few drawbacks to this plan. 
First, when you hand out the gifts, your 
one-stop shopping will become obvious. 
Also, the cost of a book or CD is pretty 
easy to figure out (you’re not fooling any- 
one with those country-music biographies 
from Buck-A-Book), and you run the risk 
of revealing that you know nothing about 
the tastes of the person you expect to sleep 
with that night. Worst of all, most book- 


stores and music stores are mobbed with 
TONY MILLIONAIRE 


















It’s because | care. Your friends and rel- 
atives who have everything bought and 
wrapped by Rosh Hashanah (the Jewish 
holiday, not a personal shopper) think 
that finding you a gift is a bothersome 
chore to get out of the way as soon as 
possible. Making you happy is no more 
important to them than putting up the 
storm windows. So when you visit a 
household two weeks before Christmas 
and see lots of gaily wrapped boxes 
under the tree, you should draw only one 
conclusion: they just don’t give a damn. 
Forget about Christmas shopping until, 
say, the 23rd. You can still take care of ev- 
eryone on your list, but you'll have to nar- 
row your gift options somewhat. One pop- 
ular strategy is to sweep through a super- 
store and buy books or CDs for everyone. 



















No matter how fastidious you are, 






carpets get dirty. Your carpets. Our carpets. 






Even the carpets in the White House. 







Fortunately, we know quite a bit about getting 








carpets clean. After all, over the past twenty five 






years, we've been the cleaning choice 






for Boston's better homes and apartments. 






Hundreds of regular clients. 






And miles of satistied carpets. 






So now that you've fulfilled your end 






_of the bargain, let us fulfill ours. 












Joseph Sullivan Carpet Care 
617.445.1693 


last-minute shoppers during the week be- 
fore Christmas. They look frightened and 
desperate, and the misguided souls feel 
ashamed of their procrastination. Pity 
them, but do not breathe the air around 
them, or you may suddenly feel that it’s a 
good idea to buy next year’s Christmas 
gifts at the same time. From there, it’s only 
a matter of days before you start saving 
things like twist ties and packets of soy 
sauce, just to be “on the safe side.” 

There are ways to knock off your gift 
list without setting foot in a shopping 
mall or superstore. I’m not fond of chain 
establishments and I don’t even drink 
coffee, but Starbucks has saved my hide 
several times with their gift packages, and 
they never seem to run out before Christ- 


See LAST-MINUTE, page 30 







Pickup and delivery 
available. 


Just dive usa call. 
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www.neshopper.com 


Your on-line source for closeouts, 
liquidations and odd lots. 


New products added daily at great prices. 
What is in stock today might not be tomorrow 
so don’t miss out on a neshopper deal! 





/ wonder what funk bande are 
playing m Uam ridge 
tonight? 


www.bostonphoenix.com 


the what's where and when. online. 


LAST-MINUTE, from page 29 
mas. And if you’re still out looking for 
stuff after 10 p.m., head for the bars — 


to buy T-shirts and other logo-laden mer- 


chandise. It’s generally easier to remem- 
ber a friend’s favorite drinking hangout 
than his favorite author, anyway. (Many 
restaurants and movie theaters, including 
the Brattle and the Coolidge Corner, also 
sell branded T-shirts.) 

But let’s say that you want to beat the 
early shoppers at their own game. You 
want to get a lot of different gifts that 
show off your imagination and effort. It 
can still be done in one trip, but you 
need to stick with a few ground rules. 
Look for small, lightweight items. (That 
book-buying spree may not seem like 
such a hot idea when you have to lug 
home 20 hardcovers.) Stay away from 
easily damaged items, since you don’t 
have time to return anything, and avoid 
gifts that are difficult to wrap. 

Consider giving each person on your list 
a bunch of stocking-stuffers instead of one 
large gift. This actually makes your shop- 
ping a lot easier, just as it’s gasier to make 
a pot of stew than to cook a perfect roast 
duck. One option is to buy a bunch of gift 
tins (here’s where Buck-A-Book can come 


ston Street, Boston; 617-437-6700), a 
relatively new — hence uncrowded — 
shop in the Back Bay. Choose from um- 
brellas, travel clocks, first-aid kits, inflat- 
able pillows, electric shavers, and even 
water-treatment pills for those excur- 
sions south of the Quabbin Reservoir. 

© Imagine the result if Woolworth 
hadn’t declared bankruptcy but instead 
had squashed each store to one-twentieth 
of its original size. You’d have the 
Brookline News and Gift Shop (313 
Harvard Street, Brookline; 617-566- 
9634), a time capsule full of pipes, 
watches, Zippo lighters, and every board 
game you can think of (from the travel 
edition of Jeopardy! to How To Host a 
Murder). You can also find playing cards 
depicting movie stars, Civil War gener- 
als, M.C. Escher illustrations, and more. 

® The low-key area around Coolidge 
Corner, by the way, is a pretty smart 
choice for a last-minute spree. It has two 
large bookstores — Barnes & Noble and 
Brookline Booksmith, the latter with 
plenty of reading-related items (such as 
lavender-scented “eye pillows”) and nov- 
elty gifts. There’s a toy store (K B Toys) 
and too many funky little shops to men- 
tion here; and as a last resort, you can 


DON’T BE TEMPTED TO START ON 
NEXT YEAR’S GIFTS. FROM THERE, IT’S 
ONLY A MATTER OF DAYS BEFORE 
YOU START SAVING TWIST TIES AND 
PACKETS OF SOY SAUCE, JUST TO BE 
‘ON THE SAFE SIDE.’ 


in handy) and a few fistfuls of small items 
— refrigerator magnets, pens, lipsticks, 
pocket knives, and various drugstore sta- 
ples. At home, you can assemble each per- 
son’s gift package without the pounding 
headache and dry mouth that can immobi- 
lize anyone standing in a store on Christ- 
mas Eve. And have you ever been tempted 
to grab a few gift packages at the Body 
Shop just so you can get the hell out of 
there? If they cost more than you want to 
spend, or none of them has the selection of 
items that you want, you do have the right 
to take them apart at home and distribute 
the tubes and bottles as you see fit. 

As for the place to collect all this stuff, 
you want to find a store that’s not too 
obvious, preferably well away from the 
hordes of shoppers at Faneuil Hall, Har- 
vard Square, and the malls. At the risk of 
ruining a good thing, I’m willing to di- 
vulge a few of them: 

® Pearl Art & Craft Supplies (579 
Mass Ave, Cambridge; 617-547-6600) 
has one of the best toy departments in 
the city hidden away in its basement. The 
emphasis is on low-tech and low-cost 
items, such as model cars, crayon sets, 
and jewelry-making kits. (But you can 
find Star Wars merchandise, too, in the 
form of “action wall scenes” that glow in 
the dark.) The downstairs area also has 
Christmas ornaments, including some 
flat metal ones that will survive rough 
handling, and $5 staining and glazing 
kits for people who like easy household 
projects. Upstairs, there are plenty of 
small-scale items, including blank books, 
stationery, and pens. There are also 
thousands of rubber stamps ($3 to $10 
each) featuring names, cartoon charac- 
ters, and all kinds of pictographs. 

® The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union (356 Boylston Street, 
Boston; 617-536-5651) is a treasure 
trove of stocking-stuffers, including 
kaleidoscopes, flipbooks, and stupid toys. 
(The pocket-size Nunzilla is a “walking, 
sparking” terror from parochial school.) 
The selection of refrigerator magnets in- 
cludes “film noir” sets, with lines of dia- 
logue such as “Baby, you’ve got it all 
wrong!” For a more high-toned ap- 
proach, the WEIU carries fancy cosmet- 
ics, candy, and hand-crafted holiday or- 
naments. There’s also a fabulous gift- 
wrapping service. 

® Anyone who travels can use some- 
thing from Willowbee & Kent (519 Boyl- 


pick up good-looking and appetizing 
foods at Trader Joe’s. 

® Another overlooked shopping neigh- 
borhood is the South End, which now 
has tchotchke boutiques up the wazoo. 
Pick up candles and soap at Posh on 
Tremont (524 Tremont Street, Boston; 
617-338-7222), fill up on sweets at Olde 
Dutch Cottage Candy (518 Tremont 
Street; 617-338-0233), and grab a few 
clocks and mirrors at Bang! (59A 
Clarendon Street; 617-292-9911). The 
oddly named bookstore We Think the 
World of You (540 Tremont Street; 617- 
574-5000) is geared toward gay and les- 
bian readers, but you can find enough 
general-interest books to satisfy all types. 
And don’t forget to check Tommy Tish 
(102 Waltham Street; 617-482-1111) 
for campy items such as Queen Soap and 
Wash Away Your Sins Cleansing Bar. A 
couple of blocks away, Eros (581A 
Tremont Street; 617-425-0345) has ev- 
erything you need in the way of adult 
toys, including a few items (massage oils 
and the like) that you may be able to give 
to a platonic friend without blushing. 
And if all else fails, you can pick up a gift 
certificate or book reservations for an in- 
timate dinner at one of the South End’s 
countless upscale eateries. 

® Kenmore Square gets pretty quiet after 
the BU students leave for the holidays, so 
the neighborhood’s Barnes & Noble (660 
Beacon Street, Boston; 617-267-8484) is a 
good refuge for late shoppers who can’t 
stand crowds. You can get plenty of books 
here, of course, but not everyone realizes 
that the upper floors contain housewares 
(well, dormwares), basic clothing, and vari- 
ous generic gifts that are especially good for 
people you don’t know very well (such 
as in-laws, neighbors, and people who unex- 
pectedly gave you something). 

Right next door is a Gap — not the 
best stocked in the chain, but suitable 
for hats, gloves, and other 
accessories. 

Remember this list, but for God’s sake, 
don’t betray my trust by visiting any of 
these places before the 23rd. In the 
meantime, savor the true joys of the holi- 
day season: Christmas carols, rich foods, 
heavy drinking, and inappropriate sexual 
contact. And if anyone asks how far 
you’ve come in your shopping, just smile 
and say, “I care too much to have given 
it a moment’s thought. Can I freshen up 
that eggnog?” w 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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GOING IN STYLE by Tom Witkowski 


How to welcome the new millennium with an over-the-top bash. 


8 
MARKDOWN MILLENNIUM by Robert David Sullivan 


How to party like it’s $19.99. 


10 
FINDING CHRISTMAS by Nick Zaino 111 


One retail worker’s quest for Meaning. 


i2 
COOL CAROLS by Michael Endelman 


What record-store hipsters are listening to this season. 


th 
CHEERS! by Tom Witkowski 


Wine experts’ suggestions for a sparkling New Year’s Eve. 





“License and registration please!” 


| left the bar first, 


stumbled to my car, and drove off. 


CHRISTMAS UNWRAPPED by camille Dodero 


GOODBYE, TINSEL by David Valdes Greenwood 
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| sat in the car watching everyone else leave the bar. 
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A visit with a naughty Mrs. Santa Claus. 
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Seasonal events around town offer something for everyone. 
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Who says Santa and his reindeer can’t be funny? 
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Say goodbye to the century with an over-the-top bash. The 
experts offer tips on how to do it — if you have the cash. 


BY TOM WITKOWSKI 


HILE THE REST of the world 
has been planning ways to cele- 
brate the millennium, you’ve done 


your best to ignore it. December 31, 1999 
is just another night, thank you. No need to 
hoard canned food, hide in a cave, or 
stockpile cash in case the ATM machines 
crash, either. 

Okay, maybe you’ll make one large with- 
drawal a few days before New Year’s Day, 
but that’s it, you told yourself not long ago. 

Then something happened. At the last 
minute, you succumbed to the hype. You 
realized that December 31 is indeed the 
night to have the party of all parties. But 
it’s only weeks away and you have no idea 
where to start. You’re no Martha Stewart, 
after all, and besides, she’s had her sunrise 
hike and brunch on her island in Maine 
planned for months now. 

Well, an extravagant affair can still be © 
whipped up in the time you have left, and 
you can do it in such style that Martha her- 
self will feel pangs of jealousy as she sips 
on her grapefruit mimosa. 

In order to take some of the burden off 
your shoulders (and leave you with some- 
thing more to do than renting a movie and 
ordering Chinese food), we asked Bryan 
Rafanelli and Billy Evers, party producers 
with Rafanelli Events, for their suggestions 
on how to save your New Year’s Eve. 
Rafanelli Events is the party-production 
company people in Boston go to when they 
want to make a splash and money is no ob- 
ject. Throwing a party that costs hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for just a few hun- 
dred people is an everyday job for Bryan 
Rafanelli. This year, he and his staff are 
producing three millennium parties, two on 
December 31 — one for Back Bay philan- 
thropists Ted and Joan Benard-Cutler and 
300 of their friends at the Four Seasons 
Hotel, and one for 200 people starting at a 
South Shore home and then moving to a 
restaurant. Getting a head start will be Bar- 
bara Jordan, a philanthropist and Newbury 
Street boutique owner, who hosts a party in 
the Cyclorama at the Boston Center for the 
Arts and for 300 friends in mid December. 

But those parties have been in the works 
for years. And we’ve already established 
that you don’t have much time. Still, the 

See STYLE, page 6 











WINDOWS, WALLS, and ceiling of your living room are 
draped with richly colored fabrics. Brass lantems light the 
space, and incense burns in a comer. The furniture is gone, — 
replaced with pillows and low tables. 
_As your guests enter your New Year's Eve party, they're suddenly 
transported to a tent in North Africa and a Moroccan feast. 
Creating a party with a specific country theme is one of the ideas 


roccan theme works perfectly. It’s exotic and luxurious enough to 
make your guests think you've been planning it since 1997. And it: 
can be done easily and affordably. 

“You can get the lantems and all the bronze vases and just rent 
them and not have to buy it all,” says Bryan Rafanelli. Check with 
party rental companies to see what's available — or just buy every- 
thing inexpensively at Pier One Imports. The drapes covering the 
windows and walls need be nothing more than material you buy at 
a fabric store. Rounding up the pillow-covered divans that Moroc- 
can guests typically sit on may be a tall order at this late date, so 
just using piles of pillows will work as well. 

Continue the theme with the table centerpieces. Instead of flow- 
ers, fill earthenware bowls with colorful powdered spices. And if you 
really want to push it, provide quests with the tunic-like robes worn 
in Morocco. : 

A Moroccan menu (see “Road to Morocco,” page 6) is filled 
with rich and unusual foods. Because the country has a large 
Muslim population, the preferred drink there is mint tea rather 
than anything alcoholic. But that could work in your favor with a 
New Year's Eve party, especially if you've splurged on the cham- 
pagne for the midnight toast and early-morning celebrating. 
Too much wine with dinner can dull the taste buds to the point 
where your guests won't be able to tell Perrier jouet from Veuve 
Clicquot from Andre. If tea is all they've been drinking during 
their meal, they'll appreciate your fine taste in bubbly all the 
more, 

Not quite your cup of tea? How about re-creating a historic 

party? Perhaps Truman Capote’s famous black-and-white ball at 
the Plaza, suggests Billy Evers of Rafanelli Events. ae 
by making it black oe 


+ 


MARRAKESH TO 
MASKED BALLS 


There’s no shortage of themes for your New Year’s party 


Rafanelli Events recommends to its clients. Fora party of 10,aMo- 


* 


with each other, tum your party into a cabaret. 


. party with the midnight toast, then rent some movies and show a 


3 amount of fun.” 









Too traditional? Here are a few more suggestions. if none ofthese 
work for you, you're on your own with General Gau’s chicken. 
A popular party, and one that lets everyone share the work, isa 
progressive party. Start off with cocktails and hors d’oeuvres atone 
person's house, then move on to another house for the next course, 
and.so on until you reach your final destination for toasting coo at 


midnight. 
stl op hgh en oe be op 
















party in some time, then take some 

Breakfast at Tiffany's. : - 
“Do Holly Golightly party sort ofa stand-up vart sa al. | 
stale andl siiniba Yrusic playin athe aubigiane hin 






c .” says 
if you and your guests are more adventurous and comfortable. 






“Prepare your guests for that,” says Rafanelli. “You're the MC _ 
throughout the night. Set up a little stage, do lighting, do music. 
Have a small group of musicians to work with each performer. That's 
very specific for a tight-knit group of friends.” 

Or throw the first party of 2000 — a breakfast party. Start your 











double feature before serving an elaborate breakfast. “Start party- 
ing at the countdown. Start at 11:30 and go to breakfast,” Evers says. 
If Rafanelli and his staff have any chance to party this New Year's 
Eve, it won't be until after the parties they produce are over, soa 
breakfast party is their best chance. Bloody Marys, mimosas, and kir 
royales are essential. Offer plenty of varieties of coffee, the best pas- 
tries, fresh fruits, and jams. . 

“| have a picture of a divine boaabick a latke pancake, the creme 
fraiche and caviar on top,” says Evers. 

Follow breakfast with an outdoor lunch. 

“Go and have a picnic in the park. All bundled up with a ther- 
mos of hot toddies,” Evers says. Try a Schnapps bar, recommends 
Rafanelli. And give each of your guests glove warmers — the 
packets skiers use. Just snap the sansa inside and they instant- 
lyheatup. . 

Says Evers: “I think it just has the sai to be an incredible 
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STYLE, from page 5 
experts say, there is no need to panic. 

“You can pull off an over-the-top New 
Year’s Eve in two weeks if that’s what you 
have,” Rafanelli says. 

Whew. 

If you’re going to impress, you're going 
to spend. For our exercise, we planned on 
dinner in a private home for 10 people, with 
a total budget of about $3000. To put it in 
perspective, that’s about what it would cost 


if you and nine of your friends each spent 
$300 to go Out to an expensive restaurant 
and stay in a hotel for the night. And that’s 
still not even the highest of the high end for 
parties, Rafanelli says. “Spending $500 to 
$2000 a head, that’s where the high-end 
market is now. It’s delivering a Four Sea- 
sons product to your home.” 

The first step you must take is to come 
up with a theme for your party (see 
“Marrakesh to Masked Balls,” page 5). 


Once that is done, you have menus to plan, 


invitations to mail, shopping to do, and 
people to hire. Thinking of giving up al- 


ready? It’s the end of the century; what bet- 


ter excuse to throw that lavish party you’ve 
always dreamed about? Here, then, is your 
to-do list for the next few weeks: 
Invitations. Don’t just call your friends 
the day after Christmas and invite them 


over as if it’s a potluck dinner. Have invita- 
tions made. If you have the time, have pop- 


up invitations made. “It really creates an 
immediate excitement with the invitation,” 
Evers says. 

Have them relate to the theme of your 
party. If you’re using an Andy Warhol 
theme, for example, “you can do the 
Campbell’s Soup can and enhance the 
label,” Evers says. 

Staff. If you want to end 1999 in indul- 
gent and luxurious fashion, you must hire 
help. “At the house parties, that’s going to 
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ROAD TO MOROCCO 


Try this feast at home 


MOROCCAN FEAST is usually served on low tables 
A to guests sitting on divans with pillows sur- 

rounding them, propping up their elbows and 
supporting their backs. The food is fragrant and spicy. The 
aroma of cumin, cinnamon, and paprika fills the room. 

Begin your feast with the signature Moroccan dish, 

bastela, which is basically pastry stuffed with squab. Like 
many Moroccan dishes, bastela is both savory and sweet. 
The next course is usually a roasted meat, such as mutton 
mechoui (mashwee), or roasted lamb. Finally, the meat is 
followed by the Moroccan dish Americans are probably 
most familiar with: couscous. Making authentic couscous 
can be complicated and requires a special steamer, so 
your best bet is to buy instant or ready-made couscous 
and add cooked vegetables — chopped onions, hot pep- 
pers, tomatoes, cabbage, carrots, turnips, and eggplant, 
all spiced with coriander. The following recipes are from 
Maghreb.net, a Moroccan Internet reference site. 


BASTELA 

Traditionally, this is made with a fine Moroccan pastry 
called waarka, but phyllo dough can be substituted and 
is much easier to find (try the freezer section of your 
local supermarket). The recipe calls for squab, or pigeon, 
which can usually be found in gourmet stores, such as 
Savenor’s on Charles Street. Chicken may be substituted. 


8 SQUAB OR 2 CHICKENS (ABOUT 4 LBS. 6 OZ. OF MEAT) 
SALT AND PEPPER TO TASTE 

3 FULL SOUP BOWLS OF CHOPPED PARSLEY 

3 LBS. 5 OZ. ONIONS, GRATED 

11/2 TEASPOONS SAFFRON 


| TEASPOON CINNAMON 

| CUP SUGAR 

10 EGGS 

11 OZ. ALMONDS (AND ABOUT 5 TABLESPOONS 
VEGETABLE OIL IN WHICH TO FRY THEM) 

| BOX PHYLLO DOUGH 

CONFECTIONER’S SUGAR 


Wash the squab or chicken and put whole in a thick- 
bottomed saucepan with the salt and pepper, chopped 
parsley, grated onions, saffron, cinnamon, and sugar. 
Cook over medium heat, stirring from time to time. Add 
a small amount of water, and add more if the liquid 
evaporates before the squab is cooked. 

Take the squab out when cooked, removing any stuff- 
ing that may have gotten inside. Allow the stuffing to 
cook longer, stirring constantly until all the water has 
evaporated. Beat eight eggs and add them to the stuff- 
ing, stirring constantly. Then remove the mixture from 
the heat. Cut up the squab meat. Skin the almonds and 
fry in oil until they begin to darken in color. Strain the oil 
from the almonds and reserve it. 

Crush the almonds coarsely in a mortar or through a 
vegetable sieve set to the widest grid. Mix with a little 
sugar. Add three tablespoons of the oil used to fry the al- 
monds to the pigeon stuffing, putting the remainder of 
the oil aside. Separate the remaining two eggs and beat 
the yolks. Lightly beat the whites, but do not make them 
foamy. To complete the bastela, Moroccans use a special 
round tin-lined copper utensil with a diameter of about 
i9 inches. You can also use a baking sheet. 

Oil the bottom and sides of the baking sheet. Cover the 
tray with a first layer of 12 sheets of phyllo dough, overlap- 
ping them and sticking them together with beaten egg 
white. Make sure that the outer sheets hang over the edge of 
the tray.-Cover with a second layer of 12 sheets to strengthen, 


then a layer of stuffing, another layer of pastry (but without 
going over the edges of the tray), and the pieces of squab. 
Sprinkle with the crushed almonds. Fold back toward the 
center the pastry that overlaps the edge of the tray, sticking 
the edges together with beaten egg yolk. Cover with two 
more layers of pastry overlapping each other, with the edges 
hanging over the edge of the tray. Tuck these edges under 
the bottom of the bastela, as if making a bed. 

Brush surface and edges with egg yolk and the oil re- 
maining from almonds. You now have a flat pie about 
two inches thick. Cook in a 350-degree oven for about 20 
minutes until golden brown. Turn over onto another 
baking sheet and, about 15 to 20 minutes before serving, 
brush with oil again and put back in the oven to brown 
the other side. 

To serve, turn the bastela out on to a large plate, 
sprinkle the top liberally with confectioner’s sugar, and 
finish off with fine crisscross lines of powdered cinna- 
mon. Serves 12. 


MUTTON MECHOU! (MASHWEE) 


A CUT OF LAMB (SHOULDER AND RIBS) 
WEIGHING 7 TO 8 LBS. 

| HEAPING TABLESPOON PAPRIKA 

| TEASPOON CUMIN 

4, TABLESPOONS MELTED BUTTER 

SALT TO TASTE 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. Wash the meat. Mix to- 
gether the paprika, cumin, butter, and salt, and spread 
over the lamb. Loosen some of the skin just under the 
shoulder and put a little of the mixture inside. Cook in 
the oven with the fleshy part of the meat facing down. 
Add a glass of water to the pan. Baste occasionally so 
that the meat does not dry up. After about two hours, 
turn the meat over and cook the other side until golden 
brown. Leave for about another 30 minutes and remove 
once the meat is tender enough to be torn off with your 
fingers. Arrange on a dish without the drippings. Eat 
piping hot, seasoned with cumin and salt. Serves to. 

—Tw 








be the biggest extravagance,” says Rafanel- 
li. Whether it’s hiring a chef or just booking 
one person to pass hors d’oeuvres, pour 
wine, and clear dishes, bringing in staff 
raises your party to the next level. A party 
without staff will be like serving your 
champagne in plastic glasses — the flat, 
saucer kind, not even flutes. Of course, this 
is where a late start can get you in trouble. 
Finding an available waiter or bartender 
will be difficult, and if you do find one, ex- 
pect to pay three times the normal rate — 
about $60 per hour. 

If you don’t want your hired help to end 
up actually making more work for you, be 
sure to spell out exactly what you want. 
Rafanelli Events goes so far as to draw 
maps of the kitchen showing where all the 
utensils, plates, and other necessities go so 
the staff can leave everything as they found 
it. “Be as anal-retentive as you can. Label it 
all,” advises Rafanelli. 

And, of course, schedule your cleaning 
service to come in the next day. 

Food. The easiest way to serve fabulous 
food is to have a high-end caterer do it all. 
“It’s a situation of finding a caterer that has 
a staff — and for a dinner for 10, that’s not 


LIVE MUSICIANS WILL CERTAINLY 
CREATE A SOPHISTICATED PARTY 
MOOD, PROVIDED THEY’RE NOT TWO 
GUYS PLAYING BANJOS. 


hard,” Rafanelli says. Another option is to 
hire a celebrity chef from a restaurant. If 
your favorite restaurant is closed that night, 
perhaps the chef will come to your house to 
cook. Rafanelli Events has hired celebrity 
chefs such as Gordon Hamersley of Hamer- 
sley’s, Andy Husbands of Tremont 647, and 
Michael Schlow of Radius for small dinner 
parties. On a normal night, that kind of ser- 
vice could run you $2500, but this being 
New Year’s Eve 1999, the price could dou- 
ble, Rafanelli warns. And that’s just to have 
the chef set foot in your kitchen. You'll still 
need to hire a caterer to supply food. 

“The smartest thing to do is find a chef 
who’s opening up a restaurant that’s not 
quite open yet,” Rafanelli suggests. That’s 
how Rafanelli landed Schlow, one of the 
city’s hottest chefs, for a private party be- 
fore Radius was up and running. 

But if you don’t want to double the cost 
of your party, let alone give a stranger free 
run of your kitchen, you can still impress. 

“When you’re dealing with small num- 
bers, you can be extravagant. You can have 
lobster and caviar. It can be the best cham- 
pagne and the best wine,” Rafanelli says. “I 
certainly would do the fish thing — oys- 
ters, oyster shooters, shrimp, shrimp, 
shrimp . . . of all the nights of the year, it’s 
clearly the night to do caviar. Do shrimp, 
seven per person. Don’t skimp.” 

And after the fish, serve a main course fit 
for a major holiday — rack of lamb, veni- 
son, or crown roast. “Something that’s re- 
ally rich. Something that people don’t 
[often] eat,” Rafanelli recommends. 

And to end the meal, stick with extrava- 
gance. Flaming baked Alaska is coming 
back, Rafanelli says. But fresh summer fruit 
is a way to impress guests without setting 
off smoke alarms or worse. “What would 
be great is something that’s off-season — 
what you would never expect,” Evers says. 
If fruit is too healthy-sounding, add some 
créme fraiche and chocolate truffles. “Have 
the really, really sublime dessert that people 
never want to eat because they go to the 
gym,” he suggests. 

In fact, desserts can be a party meal in 
themselves. Rafanelli Events has helped 
produce two parties for Community Re- 
search Initiative, an AIDS-research organi- 
zation based in Brookline, that serve only 
elegant desserts from the city’s top chefs. 
Offer a variety of expensive champagnes to 
go with them. 

Table settings. Forget your mixed and 
matched dishes. Rental companies such as 
Be Our Guest will rent everything from cut 
crystal to fine china and gold flatware. If 
you're making dinner for 10 people and not 
200, renting elaborate table settings may be 
within your price range. Try moving the 
furniture out of your living room, if it’s 
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larger than your dining room, and renting a 
table or two to create a ballroom-like space. 
Cover those tables with silk tablecloths (also 
rentable). Have everything delivered the day 
before your party, so everything is set up 
and ready to go, and you can spend the day 
of the party getting yourself ready. If you 
use fresh flowers to decorate your tables, try 
to find the most exquisite orchids you can 
and place them in small bowls or cups. Or 
you could use other objects as centerpieces 
— obelisks, architectural elements, or silver 
pieces, for example. 

Champagne. Needless to say, endless 
champagne should be poured into the early 
hours of 2000, and make it the good stuff 
— a bottle of Veuve will always suffice. But 
if drinking Veuve Clicquot is just so 1999, 
Evers suggests trying a rosé champagne. 
His favorite right now is Nicolas Feuillatte. 
You also want to have liquor for a full bar. 
Buy plenty of it in advance. Some liquor 
stores, Rafanelli notes, will allow you to 
order more than you need, and then the 
store will pick up any unopened bottles you 
have left over for a refund. And don’t forget 
ice. If the liquor store recommends buying 
20 pounds, buy 60. “The last thing you’re 


FROM FEBRUARY 11 To MARCH 4, 2000 


A wholly new way of celebrating 
the urban fact by way of table arts, 
performing arts and museums, and li 


“ee e 


going to want to do is run out on New 
Year’s Eve,” says Rafanelli. 

Another way to get your guests excited is 
to create a signature drink for your party — 
some variation of a Cosmopolitan, maybe 
with a rose petal floating in it, or perhaps a 
chocolate martini. You could create a frozen 
drink — blue is the color of choice for 
drinks this year, Rafanelli and Evers say — 
and provide each guest with a mini-blender. 
Black & Decker makes single-serving 
blenders that guests can use to make their 
own drinks. “Any activity like that will get 
people energized and jazzed,” says Rafanelli. 

Candles. Get thee to Pottery Barn and 
stock up on the longest-burning candles 
you can find. And no scented ones. A 
Rafanelli signature is to line balconies en- 
circling a room with thousands of votive 
candles, providing a twinkling ambiance 
that lasts the entire night. If you have a 
long walk leading to your front door, try 
buying an inexpensive oriental runner at 
Home Depot to lay outside your door, and 
line it with candles on either side. 

Music. Live musicians will certainly create 
a sophisticated party mood, provided they're 
not two guys playing banjos. “Most people 
don’t have enough space in their house to 
bring in a trio,” Rafanelli admits. “You need 
to hire a DJ. At least have a DJ make a 
tape.” But if you can’t pull even that off on 
such short notice, at the very least load up 
that 10-CD player. One other option, which 
is gaining popularity at Rafanelli’s parties, is 
— believe it or not — karaoke. 

Finishing touches. You sent 1999 on its 
way and welcomed 2000 in the lap of luxu- 
ry. What better way for your guests to re- 
turn to their daily lives — especially if 
they’ve been drinking champagne all night 
— than in the back seat of a limousine? 
“The ultimate extravagance is to hire a cor- 
porate limousine service to have a town car 


A major, one-of-a-kind event, 
the MONTREAL HIGH LIGHTS ~ 
FESTIVAL will spotlight the 
culinary diversity, the artistic 
effervescence, and above all the 
inborn sense of hospitality that 
are so characteristic of the 

City of Festivals. The finest tables 
in the city and the principal 
theatres, orchestras, dance troupes 
and museums will all take part. 
Participants will be offering the 
public their own talents as well 

as playing host to renowned 
artists, to dazzling lighting 
specialists, to world-calibre chefs. 


This great celebration of the senses 


waiting for those guests who might need a 
ride home, with a bottle of champagne in 
the back seat,” Rafanelli says. 

Robin Brown, general manager of the 


Four Seasons Hotel, throws an elaborate 


www.montreathighlights.com 
___$14.288-9955 1888 477-9955 


holiday luncheon every year in early De- 
cember for several hundred clients, regular 
guests, and business friends. Last year after 
the lunch, a line of black sedans stretched 
from the front door of the hotel on Boyl- 
ston Street around the corner onto St. 
James Avenue waiting to chauffeur guests 
wherever they wanted to go. 

And finally, in case your guests had so 
much fun they’re at risk of not remember- 
ing your fabulously planned party, put per- 
sonalized labels on the champagne bottles. 


Any graphic designer can easily mimic a F 

champagne label with one that commemo- Mentréal. 

rates your party — the one that so spectac- Québe ss : Ong 
(1 877 266-5687) 


ularly closed the curtain cn 1999. Ld 
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MARKDOWN 


MILLENNIUM 


How to party like it’s $19.99 


HAD BIG plans for this New Year’s 

Eve. The idea was for a bunch of 

friends to spend the weekend at a cer- 
tain resort town not far from here, famed 
for its sand dunes and sequined dresses. 
Full of naiveté, we started looking at ac- 
commodations a few months ago and dis- 
covered that price-gouging has replaced 
whale-watching as the town’s most popu- 
lar pastime. We narrowed our choices to a 
few guesthouses that word of mouth had 
deemed “not so bad if you don’t intend to 
spend much time there” (i.e., you'll want 
to find a nearby gas station where you can 
brush your teeth). Taking into account the 
standard four-night minimum stay, we'd 
be able to afford one of these places if we 
slept three to a bed and had a New Year’s 
Eve feast of lobster rolls from McDonald’s 
and rum-flavored Life Savers. Not ready 
to sink so low, we took a chance and put 
down a deposit at a place we had never 
heard of. It looked okay on its Web site. 
(There’s a phrase you'll be hearing a lot 
more in the next century.) Only later did 
we meet someone who had actually stayed 
there, and who diplomatically suggested 
that the place might not be so bad on New 
Year’s Eve: there’s a good chance that all 
the cockroaches will succumb to hy- 
pothermia long before Christmas. 

With this information, we threw in the 
towel and decided not to make this New 
Year’s Eve a celebration to end all celebra- 
tions. I don’t want to disparage anyone’s 
religious beliefs, but the world is not com- 
ing to an end in three weeks, and I’m not 
going to liquidate my bank account before 
all the Christmas-season overstock goes on 
sale. My turn-of-the-century partying is 
going to stay within my budget. 

I suspect that a lot of people have 
reached the same conclusion. According to 
a CNN poll released a few weeks ago, 

75 percent of Americans say they'll be at 
home on New Year’s Eve, and 56 percent 
say they'll be watching TV as the ball drops 
in Times Square. (Only 19 percent say 
they'll be “armed” for Y2K, and 20 percent 
say they'll be having sex at the stroke of 
midnight.) Bostonians seem more likely to 
get off their couches, but this is not a city 
that one associates with extravagance. 
There won’t be a New Year’s Eve blowout 
at the FleetCenter, since its owners wisely 
decided that Bostonians would not bite at 
$900 tickets to see Ricky Martin shake his 
cojones. And instead of a single Times 
Square—type celebration at midnight, we'll 
have three fireworks displays staggered 
throughout the evening, giving most people 
time to scurry home and watch Dick Clark. 
Trust me: despite all the Y2K hype, you 
won't be alone if you decide to skip the 
overpriced restaurants and crowded parties 
in favor of a no-frills evening 

Throw your own party, and don’t despair 
if the guest list is short. The fewer the peo- 
ple, the more flattering the invitation: 
you're creating an exclusive circle of 
friends to watch the changing of the centu- 
ry. The entertainment is pretty much built 
into the evening, as people of all ages find 
ways to shrink this cosmic event into per- 
sonal terms. (“When I was in high school, I 
never would have believed that we’d be 


around to witness a sequel to Toy Story.”) 
To ensure an upbeat evening, however, 
take care that you invite enough optimists 
to outnumber the people who have spent 
the past year moaning about the imminent 
collapse of Western civilization. In other 
words, don’t let in too many Republicans. 
If you must have a theme, several inex- 
pensive ideas come to mind. You could 
try to re-create 1900 by hiding all your 
TVs, computers, cell phones, and mi- 
crowave ovens. Or you could go the op- 
posite route and serve only foods invented 


BY ROBE 


MARK REUSCH 


Odessa Steps sequence from Sergei Eisen- 
stein’s Battleship Potemkin (1925) with the 
farting scene from Mel Brooks’s Blazing 
Saddles (1974) is bound to prompt a lively 
discussion. Those with less patience for 
nostalgia could request that people bring 
their candidates for 21st-century entertain- 
ment crazes. Maybe Tibetan disco will final- 
ly catch on, and people will remember that 
they first heard it at your party. 

The symbolic destruction of 20th-centu- 
ry abominations — such as black-velvet 
paintings, The Brady Bunch, and the 


The symbolic destruction of 20th- 

century abominations, such as the 

oeuvre of Michael Bolton, can be a 
satisfying way to spend the evening. 


in the 20th century — Spam, Cool Whip, 
Pop Tarts, and soyburgers, among other 
trademarked delights. Take advantage of 
the ultimate 1990s invention, the Inter- 
net, and download images of 20th-centu- 
ry celebfities to decorate your house (for 
a Hall of Fame or a Wall of Shame, de- 
pending on your preference) or to create 
an informal trivia game. 

Make your guests come up with the en- 
tertainment by asking them to bring their 
favorite pieces of music from the 20th cen- 
tury. (Rhapsody in Blue meets “Gangsta’s 
Paradise”!) If you’ve got a lot of time and 
not too many invitees, they can bring their 
favorite movies, perhaps cued up to their fa- 
vorite scenes. The juxtaposition of the 


oeuvre of Michael Bolton — can be anoth- 
er satisfying way to spend the evening. Ev- 
eryone has a boxful of books that belong in 
a fireplace, and some CDs that sound best 
when crunched underfoot. You could waste 
an entire day selling all of it for $14 at a 
yard sale, or you could exorcise all the pop- 
culture demons of the 20th century in one 
swoop. 

There’s nothing shameful about a 


potluck dinner on New Year’s Eve. A lot of 


people get bottles of wine, blocks of 
cheese, and other edibles for Christmas, 
and they might as well bring them to your 
house. In fact, they might as well bring all 
their extra or unwanted gifts to give away. 
It would prove my theory that every moth- 


DAVID SULLIVAN 


er somehow knows exactly what to 
buy for her children’s friends. (Person 
who has never met Mom: “Hey, these 
retro clothes are so cool!” Embar- 
rassed son: “Yeah, whatever, just take 
them.”) 

Of course, you may prefer to take in 
the city on the big night. Perfectly un- 
derstandable. It’s a thrill to be in a 
crowd of noisy people who are not 
cheering on a soccer team or trying to 
overthrow a government — who are, 
instead, just happy to be alive at a key 
point in history (and maybe relieved 
that we made it through this century 
without blowing ourselves up). The 
problem is that you don’t want to spend 
$50 to get into a party at a restaurant 
(food and drink not included), and it 
being Boston in December, you don’t 
want to spend the whole night outside. 
Well, you could ring in the new millen- 
nium with a cross section of humanity 
in the nearest subway station, or with 
the poor guys working at Store 24. An- 
other option is to get a group together 
and stake out a booth at your favorite 
dive bar, arriving a good eight hours 
before midnight. As long as you keep 
buying drinks and appetizers, you can 
guard the spot in shifts: a couple of 
people go out to look at the ice sculp- 
tures and other First Night attractions, 
and when they come back to get warm, 
another couple hit the streets. Shortly 
before midnight, everybody returns to 
get another round of drinks and to squeeze 
into the booth. When the clock strikes mid- 
night, you can experience the sublime plea- 
sure of being in a bar jammed with people 
who look more attractive and fascinating 
than you could ever hope to be — and who 
look at you with envy because you’re sitting 
down. 

I’ve considered all these ideas, but I fi- 
nally hit on the perfect way to save some 
money and not experience a big letdown on 
the last night of the century. I’m going to 
break free of the tyranny of the calendar 
and celebrate New Year’s Eve a night early. 
My friends and I will walk around and look 
at the ice sculptures being carved, we’ll ad- 
mire the Christmas lights outside the 
homes of people frantically trying to pre- 
pare for the next night, and we'll splurge on 
a nice dinner at a restaurant without a 
$200 prix fixe menu. 

On the actual New Year’s Eve, we can 
take in a movie and continue to digest the 
great meal from the night before. Having 
already ended 1999 on a high note, we 
can spend the evening looking ahead. 
Maybe we’ll plan a vacation for the spring, 
when the hotels are back to their normal 
expensive rates. We may take the money 
we've saved by staying home and instead 
order cool stuff from the Internet (who 
else will be shopping online at that hour?) 
so that we’ll find some presents on our 
doorsteps during the cold, dark days of 
January. 

There will be a toast at midnight, of 
course, and I’m buying the good stuff. Econ- 
omizing is okay when it comes to dinner, but 
I’m too superstitious to start the next millen- 
nium belching bad champagne. ed 
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Allston ¢ (617) 277-2140 Lowell ¢ (978) 551-0055 

Circle ¢ (617) 566-4040 | Randolph ¢ (781) 963-5600 
Dedham ° (781) 326-4955 Revere * (781) 286-1660 
Lawrence ° (978) 686-2121 Quincy * (617) 773-5700 


Woburn ¢ (781) 933-5330 


NATIONAL AMUSEMENTS THEATRES GIFT CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE @ WWW.NATIONAL-AMUSEMENTS.COM 
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FINDING 


CHRISTMAS 


One retail worker’s quest for Meaning 


LITTLE MORE than a year ago, 

when I was new in town and sporad- 

ically employed and the Christmas 
season was starting its long descent into 
the lowest levels of merchandising hell, I 
headed to Borders to apply for a “seasonal 
help” job. I should have asked if that in- 
cluded “seasonal therapy.” 

Nothing sparks cynicism quicker than 
working retail at Christmas. 

After a quick lesson on the cash regis- 
ters, and the funniest videotape about sexu- 
al harassment I have ever seen, I was sent 
into the fray like the first guy off of the boat 
in Saving Private Ryan. Almost immediate- 
ly, I was besieged and berated by frenzied 
shoppers looking for that singular, perfect 
gift — and wanting to be sure I gave them 
the receipt so that the “perfect gift” could 
later be exchanged for something vaguely 
resembling a useful or desirable item. 

Then I was asked the question that has 
haunted me to this day. An elderly woman 
was wandering around the music section, 
apparently lost in the sea of Kenny G Does 
Rudolph and Rancid Sings Handel displays. 
She turned to me, mistakenly thinking I 
could be of help, and said, “Do you have 
Christmas? Where’s Christmas?” 

Suddenly, everything started moving in 
slow motion, and every sound seemed to 
be resonating from the other end of a long 
tunnel. Did we have Christmas? It was a 
simple question, but there were so many 
meanings. 

Seeing that I was frozen, another Bor- 
ders employee dutifully jumped in and 
pulled the woman to safety — or, more ac- 
curately, to the Christmas-music section. 

I was left behind to think, “No, god- 
damn it, we don’t have Christmas. And 
neither does anyone else in this Christ- 
forsaken mall.” 

So if we didn’t have it, where was it? 

I knew I had to find Christmas at any 
cost. It had to be saved. Cindy Lou Who 
needed me, and I couldn’t let those bastard 
Grinches bring me down. 

I remembered the way Christmas seemed 
so alive when I was a kid. And it didn’t take 
much. Some snow, lights, and the promise 
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of a bunch of Christmas loot, and I was 
filled with a feeling of goodwill toward 
men. Maybe a couple of carols thrown in to 
remind me what the season was all about. 

But there I was, working in a mall where 
decorations had gone up as soon as base- 
ball season was over. I was filled with a 
feeling of dread. Could Christmas be dead? 

Society being what it is these days, I fig- 
ured that if Christmas were still alive, it 
would have to be somewhere on TV. Thank 
God I have cable. I checked the schedule 
and there it was, everywhere. A Very Mel- 
rose Christmas on Fox, Zalman King’s 
Spreading Christmas Joy on Cinemax, New 
Jack Santa on WB. 

I breathed a sigh of relief, but my cele- 
bration was premature. 

I clicked on an old favorite, the 
Rankin/Bass animation of Rudolph the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer, certain that I could 
remember Christmas that way. Surely Her- 
bie the Misfit Elf and Yukon Cornelius 
could bring it back. 

These tried-and-true soldiers of tradition 
fought a valiant battle, but this time, the 
snow beast was insurmountable. They were 
slaughtered mercilessly by commercials for 
the Christmas Tree Shops and ads for 


snug-fitting gloves hawked by football stars 
past and present. And they were surround- 
ed by Christmas programming so vapid and 
pointless it actually made me sympathize, 
briefly, with fundamentalist Christians who 
believe Christ is coming back at New Year’s 
to wipe out our sinful planet. Herbie never 
had a chance. Still, he’ll be back in battle 
this year, and next year, and next. 

So Christmas wasn’t on TV, but the fight 
was on. Good luck, little Rudolph. 

Maybe I was just behind the times. Ev- 
erything is on the Internet these days. 
Maybe Santa was wired. 

| punched up “Christmas” on a popular 
search engine, and felt relieved once 
again. There were nearly four million 
pages related to Christmas, so I had my 
work cut out for me. 

There were sites filled with Christmas 
cheer, with Christmas stories and tradi- 
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tions from around the world, with draw- 
ings and stories from elementary-school 
students, and even with links to a few 
worthwhile charities. But for every honest 
effort, there was an ad for or a link to an 
Internet superstore, or a page with Santa’s 
head poorly grafted onto Pamela Ander- 
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son’s body and performing an illicit act on 
a smiling elf. 

[ couldn’t find Christmas on TV, in the 
malls, or on the Internet. What other insti- 
tutions are there in America? | thought of 
calling my representatives in local, state, 
and national government. But since the 
halls of government are filled with jolly fat 
men already, I figured the only thing I 
would find was Christmas pork. I could 
find Christ in church, but the Christmas I 
remembered was a spirit of goodwill that 
stretched beyond religious beliefs. And, 
being a “reformed” Catholic, I was afraid 
my priest would recognize me and ask 
why he hadn’t seen me in church since my 
confirmation. 

There was only one place left to find 
Christmas. 

On Christmas Eve, | got in my car and 
drove. Through snow, past dirty rest stops 
and stalled cars. I counted hour after hour, 
and went through nearly two tanks of gas. 
Finally, I pulled into a small town in up- 
state New York called Bloomfield. I drove 
past undisturbed white fields and past an 
old brick church, smiling nervously when | 
realized the light was still on. When I 
turned on to the last quarter-mile stretch 
of road, I saw the light at the end of the 
gravel driveway. 

Inside, there were sugar cookies and 
anise cookies, and the tree in the living 
room was surrounded with presents. My 
sleeping bag was there on the left side of 
the tree, where I’d spent hours reading, 
watching Rudolph on TV, and trying to 
pull the tape off of the paper without rip- 
ping it to peek at my presents. 

It was late. My father was asleep on the 
couch; a midnight mass was on TV. My 
mother had gone to bed. I was home. I 
snuggled into my sleeping bag and turned 
over to find a large box with my name on 
it, on my side of the tree. Just before I 
joined my parents in Christmas slumber, I 
carefully peeled back the tape on the big 
box, peeked at the label, and put the tape 
back. I fell asleep breathing the smell of 
pine needles. 

Christmas was right where I had left it. 
It's always in the last place you look. e 
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He’s not very good looking. 
But when the lights go out... he’s still not very good looking. 
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CAROLS 


What record-store hipsters are listening to this 
season. (Hint: It ain’t Kenny G.) 
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MOONGLOWS 


SAY CHEESE: wien it comes to 


Christmas tunes, the goofier the better, 


say Liz and Mark Barnes of 
Cambridge's Mars Records (right). 


USIC AND HOLIDAYS seem 
M to go together — the dinners, 

the decorating, even the shop- 
ping doesn’t feel complete without those 
all-too-familiar carols, no matter how 
overplayed they are. But a lot of the holi- 
day releases that the major labels trot out 
every December are like that leftover 
turkey: stale and predictable. It’s a pretty 
safe bet that there’ll be some sticky- 
sweet soprano sax from Kenny G (this 


year it’s Faith on Arista), a quickly com- 
piled collection from the teenybop group 
of the monient (last year it was Hanson; 
this year it’s 98 Degrees with This 
Christmas on Universal), and a last-ditch 
attempt by a rock-and-roll has-been to 
cash in on holiday fever (Ringo Starr’s J 
Wanna Be Santa Claus on Mercury). 

To avoid the flat-out schlock of these 
releases, we opted to skip the mega-chains 
and head straight for the independent 


BY MICHAEL ENDELMAN 


record stores, where oddball music and 
buying advice is offered in spades. Here’s 
what some of the local record dealers are 
recommending, and listening to, this holi- 
day season, and what you might think 
about when planning your own holiday 
events. After all, how many more times 
can we listen to those dogs barking the 
chorus to “Jingle Bells” or even, for-that 
matter, to Bruce Springsteen’s version of 
“Santa Claus Is Coming to Town”? 


PHOTOS BY FLINT BORN 































































PRICELESS: C. Cheapo Records’ ibesensaneee Frank capa some old-time i pevarnnee. 





For  olibienalil an 

In between fielding calls about 
} Cheapo’s massive collection of 45s and 
reminiscing about ex—Fleetwood Mac 
guitarist Peter Green, the Cheapo 
Records employee known simply as “Al- 
abama Frank” found a few minutes to fill 
me in on his favorite Yuletide tunes. At 
the top of his list is The Ventures’ Christ- 
mas Album (Razor & Tie), wherein the 
classic surf-instrumental combo of 
“Walk Don’t Run” fame tackle the stan- 
dards. Elvis Presley and Phil Spector 
each had holiday releases that are still 
pretty popular at Cheapo, even though 
the albums were recorded more than 30 
years ago. Elvis’s Christmas Album 
(RCA) from 1957 features definitive ver- 
sions of “White Christmas” and “I’ll Be 
Home for Christmas.” On his 1963 clas- 
sic, Christmas Gift for You (ABKCO), 
the reclusive Spector matched his Wall 
of Sound recording technique with fine 
performances from his stable of artists 
(including the Ronnettes and Darlene 
Love) to create one of the most memo- 
rable holiday albums of all time. 

Cheapo Records, 645 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, (617) 354-4455. 


Music for pigs 

Ina Purvins, owner of the homey 
neighborhood shop Record Hog, admits 
that she delights in the awful, tacky, and 
terrible side of Christmas recordings. So 
it was fitting that the horrible skank of 
“Rudolph the Reggae Reindeer” (from 
Rhino’s Natty and Nice: A Reggae Christ- 
mas) was blasting as I walked through 
the door. Also in the too-ridiculous-to- 
ignore category is her collection of 
animal-themed holiday CDs, such as A 
Froggy Christmas, where “frogs” croak 
out the melodies to Yuletide classics. 












Fortunately, the Record Hog also carries 
Christmas music of a higher caliber. 
Happy Birthday, Baby Jesus (Sympathy 
for the Record Industry) is an indie-rock 
compilation with nuggets from Rocket 
from the Crypt, Man or Astro Man?, and 
the Muffs. And for those folks whose 
holiday season isn’t so jolly, there’s 
Bummed Out Christmas (Rhino), chock- 
a-block with such pleasant visions as 
“Christmas in Jail,” by the Youngsters, 





and “Christmas in Vietnam,” by Johnny 
and Jon. 
Record Hog, 368 Beacon Street, 


Somerville, (617) 868-4647. 


A soulful season 

The Skippy White record stores have 
offered friendly, knowledgeable service 
and a wide-ranging selection of black 
music for more than 30 years. Though 
he’s seen musical trends come and go, 
Skippy White’s eponymous founder and 
owner finds that his customers’ holiday 
favorites haven’t changed that much 
through the years. “From 1961 through 
the 1980s, people were still buying 45s, 
and the most popular Christmas record 
for all those years was ‘Please Come 
Home for Christmas,’ 
His other holiday track, ‘Merry Christ- 
mas Baby,’ was also a big seller,” re- 
members White. Near the top of White’s 
holiday listening list are Clyde McPhat- 
ter’s version of “White Christmas,” 
“Silent Night” by the Temptations, and 
the Orioles’ “What Are You Doing New 
Year’s Eve?” Keeping with the religious 
roots of the holiday, Skippy White’s also 
carries a fine selection of gospel albums, 
including Christmas-themed works from 
Shirley Caesar, pop-star-turned-preach- 
er Al Green, and the legendary Mahalia 
Jackson. 

Skippy White’s, 315 Centre Street, Ja- 
maica Plain, (617) 524-4500; 538 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, (617) 491-3345. 


Music from another planet 
Mars Records co-owners Mark and Liz 
Barnes eagerly await the tide of frivolous 
and goofy holiday releases every year. 
Even though this year’s crop isn’t up to 
their standards, I was able to coax a few 
holiday favorites from their extensive se- 
lection of indie-rock, kitschy-cheese, and 
garage-rock barnstormers. Their top 
picks from this year’s skimpy release 
schedule is the Christmas EP (Kranky) 
from indie-rock minimalists Low, and a 


‘pair of Christmas reissues on Sundazed 


from country singer and Hee-Haw regu- 
lar Buck Owens. Their eclectic stash also 
includes older releases that appeal to 
Cambridge hipsters, like Esquivel’s Merry 
Xmas from the Space-Age Bachelor Pad 
(Bar None) and the equally groovy com- 
pilation Ultra-Lounge: Christmas Cock- 
tails (Capitol). And for aging punks, 
there’s the delightfully bitter “Sonics 
Don’t Believe in Christmas,” a seven-inch 
from Northwest garage legends the Son- 
ics, and Rhino’s Punk Rock Xmas, which 
includes anti-Yuletide tracks from the 
Dickies, Fear, and the Ramones. 

Mars Records, 842 Mass Ave, Cam- 
bridge, (617) 441-0307. 


The maven 
When I queried Pat McGrath, co-owner 
of Looney Tunes, about his taste in holi- 





by Charles Brown. 
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day music, he quickly referred me to 


“Decibel” Dennis MacDonald, who is, in 
McGrath’s words, “the all-time holiday 
master, the maven, the god.” MacDonald 
says he started to collect Christmas music 
mainly to make a point: “People always 
say how much they hate Christmas 
music; I just wanted to prove them 
wrong.” Since then, MacDonald has dis- 
tributed hundreds of his handmade 
Christmas tapes to friends and fellow 
holiday-music obsessives, written about 
holiday music for the voluminous All 
Music Guides (Miller Freeman Books), 
and become an expert in every aspect of 
this much-maligned music. His official 
Top 10 list from the All Music Guide in- 
cludes James Brown’s Santa’s Got a 
Brand New Bag (Rhino), the incredible 
Soul Christmas (Atlantic), and the lesser- 
known Christmas Party with Eddie G. 
(Columbia), along with a grab bag of 
novelty tracks, comedy bits, and interna- 
tional Christmas greetings that imitates 
the style of mix tapes holiday-music 
mavens such as “Decibel” Dennis make 
for their friends. As MacDonald wrote in 
an eloquent note to me: “My Philosophy 
of Christmas Music: Christmas ain’t 
Christmas without Christmas music, or, 
as Huey ‘Piano’ Smith sang, ‘All I want 
for Christmas is a little bit of music.’ ” 
Looney Tunes, 1106 Boylston Street, 

Boston, (617) 247-2238; 1001 Mass 


Ave, Cambridge, (617) 876-5624. & 
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COCKTAILS 


YOU WILL 
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BABALOO 


Tickets are $150 per person inclusive of show, gourmet cuisine, champagne toast, 


continental breakfast, party favors, tax and gratuity 
House of Blues - 96 Winthrop St - Harvard Square - Cambridge - 617-497-2229 www hob com 
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CHEERS! 


Boston’s wine experts have 
plenty of suggestions for a 
sparkling New Year's Eve 


T AUJOURD’HUI, GUESTS will be 

toasting this New Year’s Eve with a 

1992 Moét & Chandon Cuvée Dom 
Pérignon. Christopher Myers, co-owner of 
Radius, will be working at a friend’s restau- 
rant on Nantucket, but at midnight, he’ll 
toast with a bottle of 1990 Bollinger Grand 
Anne. Sommelier Harold Toussaint will 
likely be sticking close to home, but a bottle 
of Billecart-Salmon Rosé Champagne will 
be nearby. 

If you haven’t decid- 
ed what you'll be im- 
bibing when the clock 
strikes 12 this New 
Year’s Eve, Boston’s 
wine experts have a few 
suggestions. Though 
not all of them can say 
what they'll be doing 
on December 31, they 
all know what they'll 
be drinking. The drink 
of choice, naturally, is 
champagne, but that’s 
where the consensus 
ends. Some prefer 
fruity, some steely, 
some bright, and some 
creamy. Some will be 
drinking vintage, and 
some are suggesting 
nonvintage. One is 
even recommending a 
rosé champagne. 

Champagne, for the 
white-zinfandel crowd, is a sparkling wine 
that is grown in the Champagne region of 
France. Sparkling wine may be popularly re- 
ferred to as champagne even when it’s pro- 
duced in other places — Italy, California, 
Spain, and even other parts of France — but 
unless the grapes are grown in the soil of the 
Champagne region, the wine by law cannot 
be called champagne. “Champagne is to 
sparkling wine what cognac is to brandy,” ex- 
plains Toussaint. 

If you haven’t already bought a bottle or 
two of some of these suggested wines, you 
may be too late. But if you have a wine store 
that you trust, you shouldn’t have any trouble 
finding a good champagne right up until New 
Year’s Eve, says the buyer at the Wine and 
Cheese Cask in Somerville. The champagne 
the Wine and Cheese Cask’s Stephen Mosher 
is recommending most often is also among the 
most reasonably priced of all the picks, but if 
you want to spend big dollars on your bubbly, 
there’s a $175 magnum that he suggests. 

Here, then, are some sparklers worthy of 
being in your glass as you count down the 
final seconds of the 20th century. 

© 1993 Brut Rosé Pol Roger (about 
$75). “It’s pretty elegant, dainty. The Pol 
Roger is a beautiful, sexy, elegant apéritif,” 
says Radius’s Myers. 

® 1990 Bollinger Grand Anne (about 
$100). “It’s big, masculine, powerful,” says 
Myers. He notes that his picks represent the 
two extremes of champagne. “The Bollinger’s 
a wine and the Roger is a cocktail,” he says. 

® Veuve Clicquot Yellow Label Brut, 
nonvintage (about $35). “It’s a known 
champagne that people recognize,” says 
Fabian Unterzaucher, director of restaurants 
for the Four Seasons Hotel. “It’s a very 
agreeable champagne to drink.” 

© 1992 Moét & Chandon Cuvée Dom , 
Pérignon (about $100). If you can find it, 


BY TOM WITKOWSKI 


“that’s a great vintage champagne,” says 
Unterzaucher, who buys the wines for the 
hotel’s restaurants. “It’s creamy in texture 
and has a ripe and fruity flavor and lingering 
finish. It doesn’t disappear once you swallow 
it. It’s fresh, with a little citrus flavor. It’s a 
classic champagne.” 

© 1993 Alexander Bonnet Blanc de 
Blancs (about $30). “Absolutely delicious 
and a great value,” says the Wine and Cheese 
Cask’s Mosher. “Vintage champagne is the 

JEFF THIEBAUTH best you can buy, and 

this doesn’t cost an 
arm and a leg. It’s got 
lots of zesty, citrusy 
qualities and a nice 
mineral quality. It’s 
very versatile.” 

© 1990 J. Lassalle 
Millennium Magnum 
(about $175). “That 
would be the end-of- 
the-world bottle,” says 
Mosher. “Lassalle is 
one of my favorite 
small producers of 
champagne. It’s really 
full-bodied, yeasty, 
just one of those 
strong, rich styles of 
champagne.” 

® Nicolas Feuill- 


= z 


WHEN YOUR CUP runneth over, let it atte, nonvintage 
be with good champagne. 


(about $30). “It was a 
lovely wine, delicate, 
focused,” says Adele 
Rex, who runs Wine Experiences Inc. and 
held a tasting of sparkling wines last month. 
The Feuillatte was the only real champagne 
included among the European, West Coast, 
East Coast, and Australian sparklers. Rex de- 
scribes it as “lovely, a nose of flowers, bread, 
and fruit, and a hint of chalk, perfect mousse, 
delicate flavors, long flavors.” 

® Bollinger, nonvintage (about $30). 
“They have a heavy percentage of pinot noir. 
They’re earthier, more fruit. They’re consis- 
tently excellent,” says Rex of the Bollinger 
nonvintage champagnes. 

® 1990 Veuve Clicquot Gold Label ($60 
to $70). “If it’s still around, it’s really quite 
stunning,” says Toussaint, who runs the Wine 
School and offers wine seminars and dinners 
at Atlantic 101. “It’s very bright, very steely. It 
has a richness, but a brightness, a high-tone 
fruit and good structure, good red-fruit char- 
acter, very elegant, lengthy finish. It lingers. 
It’s not full-bodied. It’s a very bright fruit. It 
has a richness, but it’s not overpowering rich- 
ness. It goes very well with all kinds of foods. 
You can have it from the beginning, through- 
out a meal. Even with meat you can have it.” 

® Billecart-Salmon Rosé, nonvintage 
($60 to $65). “Rosé champagnes are really 
excellent,” says Toussaint. “They tend to 
taste slightly sweeter, but there’s no addition- 
al sweeteners. The slight fruitiness comes 
from the flavor of the red grape, the pinot 
noir. [Billecart-Salmon] has a beautiful pink, 
salmon-pink blush. It’s a very elegant rosé 
wine and it’s very affordable by rosé cham- 
pagne standards.” 

© Mumm’s Crémant de Crémant, non- 
vintage (about $60). “It’s a little creamier 
style,” says Toussaint of this wine, which is 
not a true champagne. “It’s not as lively. It’s 
smoother. It doesn’t have as much efferves- 
cence. It has about two-thirds [efferves- 
cence], which gives it a rounder style.” a 
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North End cooking without 
the North End hassles. 






LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO AND PIZZERIA 





853 Main St. ¢ Central Square ¢ Cambridge © 617.876.4162 
You sit. We cook. Everybody’s happy. 
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HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY 
Americas Premier Chorus and Period Orchestra 


Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 


Discover our fabulous 1999-2000 Season: 
JAZZ/BAROQUE 


Jazz Saxophonist Joshua Redman joins the 
HeH Period Orchestra 
Jan. 14 and 16, Symphony Hall 


BEETHOVEN’S FIFTH SYMPHONY 
Feb. 11 and 13, Symphony Hall 
VIVALDI’S FOUR SEASONS 

Apr. 27, Old South Church 


Call 617-266-3605 


Our 30th Season 


The National Center of Afro American Artists 
presents its 30th season of Lanston Hughes’ 


Black, Nativity 


A gospel song-play, 
A message about peace, 


PERFORMANCES AT 3:30pm 
Saturday afternoon,December 4th 
Sunday afternoon, December 5th 
Saturday afternoon,December 1 1th 
Sunday afternoon, December 12th 
Saturday afternoon,December 18th 
Sunday afternoon, December 19th 
Sunday afternoon, December 26th 


Aut EVENING 


PERFOMANCES AT 8:00 pm 
Opening Night, Friday evening, December3rd 


Saturday evening, December 4th 
Friday evening, December 10th 
Saturday evening, December 11th 
Friday evening, December 17th 
Saturday evening, December 18th 
Tuesday evening, December 21st 
Wednesday evening, December 22nd 
Thursday evening, December 23rd 


Performance at Converse Hall 


joy, and inspiration 
from the young and 
old to everyone 
young and old. 


For Tickets 

and Information 

617)723-3486 ae ; 

aps Ticket Prices 
$15.00 - 


Charge at Ticketmaster 
$30.00 


(617)931-2000 
(508)931-2000 


88 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02108 


Producer and Musical Director: John Andrew Ross Executive Producer: Dr. Elma Lewis 


‘ “Friendly Irish Bar” 
f > Steve Morse, J 
+ Globe Calendar 


THE BURREN PARTY 


The Front Bar 


JOHNNY O’LEARY 
JIMMY NOONAN 
TOMMY, LOUISE & 
HELENA DELANEY 


Below -1- lol am = lololaa| 


TARBOX RAMBLERS 


AUTHENTIC IRISH 
Music Pus-RESTAURANT 


247 Him Street, 
Davis Square, Somervilie 
776-6896 On the Red Line “T,” 
One bieck from Somerville Theater 


LIMTED TICKETS ON SALE @ THE BAR 
$100 - ALL INCLUSIVE 
CALL 776-4150 FOR MORE INFORMATION 


CHRISTMAS | 


UNWRAPPED 


What do you call a girl 
wearing nothing but jingle 
bells? Not a ho ho ho. 


STRIPPING MRS. Claus? Really; 
A«: The joke’s set-up is its punch 

line. And it’s the kind of joke that 
seems too unsettling to tell. 


Ever wanted to sneak a peek beneath Mrs. 


Claus’s apron? Probably not. Mrs. Claus’s 
bun and spectacles weren’t alluring enough 
to earn her even a cameo in “A Visit from 
Saint Nicholas” (you know, "Twas the night 
before Christmas . . . ), so it’s no surprise 
that Santa’s wife never came to appear like 
anything but a doughy, white-haired woman 
— much less a seasonal sexpot. Lusting 
after Mrs. Claus is comparable to talking 
about orgasms with Grandma Moses. Both 
are, for lack of a better word, icky. 

But, apparently, the thought of Mrs. Claus 
as a sexual being isn’t all that icky. Hun- 
dreds of New Englanders have no qualms 
imagining the plump matron 50 years 
younger, 100 pounds lighter, and strapped 
into a thong. 


BY CAMILLE DODERO 


You see, about this time of year, a local 
entertainment agency called Boston’s Broad- 
way Babies starts getting requests for Mrs. 
Claus. Some customers want Mrs. Claus to 
sing “Santa Baby” at their family Christmas 
party. Others want Santa’s wife to embarrass 
old Uncle Jack on his 70th birthday. And 
others simply want Mrs. Claus. In more 
ways than one. 

“I'll go down to bra and panties,” says 
Angel, a lithe twentysomething who per- 
forms as Mrs. Claus during the holiday sea- 
son. “And sometimes I'll do topless shows. 
But these days, I only do a few totally nude 
ones. I’ve been in the business for a little 
while, so I’ve gotten a little choosy about 
what I do.” 

By “a little while,” Angel means eight 
years. And by “the business,” she means ex- 
otic dancing — a field in which pornography 
becomes three-dimensional, an “Angel” is 
anything but, and Santa’s wife is a petite, 
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thigh-high-wearing hottie. 

“Mrs. Santa’s outfit is short and mostly red velour with 
white trim,” Angel says. “Underneath, you have a little thong 
and white chiffon. For the bra, it’s the same red velour, cov- 
ered with little jingle bells and holly berries. And then I wear 
little white thigh-highs, Santa boots, and a Santa hat. 

“It’s all very classy and very professional,” she adds. 

So classy that Angel’s worked gigs as Mrs. Santa at presti- 
gious law firms such as Hale and Dorr, on WEEI’s Dennis & 
Callahan Show, and as James Earl Jones’s co-host during a 
Bell Atlantic promotion. But for these jobs, she didn’t shed her 
duds. 

“As Mrs. Claus, I do a lot of balloon- and champagne-o- 
grams where I sing, dance, and stay fully clothed,” Angel ex- 
plains. “I’ve even gone to dancing schools and Children’s 
Hospital. 

“I’m sure they'd be thrilled if they knew what Mrs. Santa 
was doing three nights earlier,” she says. 

Three nights earlier, Mrs. Claus might have been a French 
maid. Or a policewoman. Or a mermaid. She might have been 
gyrating at a bachelor party, an anniversary bash, or a farewell 
gathering. Or she might have been accompanied by a dancing 
Santa or a cluster of dwarves dressed up as elves. And 
Boston’s Broadway Babies could have charged anywhere from 
$100 to $200 for her performance, depending on variables 
such as travel time, costume, and special requests. 

“If a customer wants to have me present something, I’ll 
come with a gift or holly berries, and sometimes planted flow- 


‘AS MRS. CLAUS, I’VE GONE 
TO DANCING SCHOOLS AND 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 
I’M SURE THEY’D BE THRILLED 
IF THEY KNEW WHAT 
MRS. SANTA WAS DOING 
THREE NIGHTS EARLIER.’ 


ers or candy,” Angel says. “I try to work this all out before- 
hand, but any of the outfits can be modified, whether they 
want more or less coverage.” But she makes no bones about 
the basics. “The more clothes that come off, the more money 
it is.” 


T’S THE Saturday before Thanksgiving, the last Saturday 

before the Christmas season officially kicks off, and Angel is 
demonstrating how to lap-dance. 

“I lean back and touch the floor,” she says, straddling a 
bench at the Cask ’N Flagon. “Then I'll stand up and —” She 
stops mid-sentence, getting up from the booth. “Here, let me 
show you.” Angel pulls a chair out from an adjacent table and 
mounts it, facing its back. “See, there’s no hands allowed, so 
no one can touch you.” Then she steps up onto the seat, rises 
up on her right foot, and swings her left leg up, pausing 
midair in a graceful variation of the Karate Kid’s perched 
fighting stance. She dismounts and slinks down the L-shaped 
curve. “Then, my whole body falls down into this person’s 
body.” 

It’s early afternoon, and about 20 customers are in the 
Brookline Avenue bar. No one seems to notice the pale blonde 
giving an intimate lap dance to an empty chair. 

“That makes everybody go crazy, you know, because that,” 
she says, pointing to her crotch, “is right in front of their 
face.” Angel pauses and then giggles sweetly. “Sorry to be so 
blunt. 

“For a finale, sometimes I’ll stand up and kick. That’s a 
separate thing though, and I'll only do it once I’m in there and 
I know the crowd’s cool.” 

Unfortunately, the crowd isn’t always so cool. 

“I’ve had guys who have wanted to be strippers,” Angel says 
with a laugh. “So I'll be dancing and they’ll take off all their 
clothes. Big beer-belly guys late at night, that’s always fun.” 
She rolls her eyes. 

Aware of the potential dangers of a houseful of aroused 
men, Angel hires a driver/bodyguard to escort her to gar- 
ment-dropping events. “If someone gets out of hand, I’ll say 
once, in a joking way, ‘Na-uh-uh, not again’ — you know, 
kind of making a joke out of it,” she explains. “I don’t want 
my driver to jump in yet.” She hesitates, gazing down at her 
Coke. “If the same guy does it a second time, then I'll tell him 
to leave. And if that person doesn’t leave, then I'll leave.” 

After disclosing her thoughts on the dark underbelly of 
stripping, the loquacious young woman goes silent. “I’ve got 
to tell you that aspect of it — otherwise I'd be lying to you,” 
she says finally. 

By stereotypical stripper standards, in fact, Angel seems 
downright preoccupied with honesty. But as a “naughty” Mrs. 
Claus, she sheds norms along with her red velour ensemble. 
She’s fusing traditional folklore with fetishistic fantasy. It’s not 
surprising that she’d be a little unusual. 

Yes, a stripping Mrs. Claus is a joke whose set-up is its 
punch line. And it is the kind of joke that’s too unsettling for 
most people. But somebody with just the right delivery, some- 
body with Angel’s demure immodesty, might be able to pull it 
off — at least for a few years. Maybe even eight. 

“I sound so righteous for a stripper,” Angel admits. “Some- 
times when I’ll caution someone not to do something, they'll 
say, ‘What’s the matter with you? You’re not supposed to be 
like that.’” She tilts her head thoughtfully. 

“It is possible to have a conscience and be a stripper.” a 
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GALA RISTORANTE 


a blend of fine European Cuisine 
featuring Italian & Portuguese specialties 











i> 


v 
Z, >Gala New Year’s Eve Dinner 
Four Course Prix Fixe Dinner-$75 
Seatings at 7 o’clock & 9:30pm 
Call for Menu information 
and Reservations 

























Olé is a family-owned neighborhood restaurant 









We feature authentic and delicious Mexican food. Most of our recipes 
are based on the culinary traditions of Oaxaca and Veracruz. We 


prepare each dish individually, using only the freshest produce 





available. We hope you have an enjoyable dining experience 










Erwin, Mary Ann & Ricardo Ramos 
203A Broadway, Arlington, MA 02174, (781) 643-2299 
11 Springfield St., Inman Sq Cambridge, (617) 492-4495 

www. infobooth.net 












138 Massachusetts Avenue ¢ Arlington, MA 
Tel. 781-646-1404 * Fax 781-646-3242 


email @ www.thegala.com 


serving lunch and dinner 





































































DRM TACLAUSANONP MOUS 


PRESENTS 
GHEE 1374 ANNUAL 







ee SOREN SP RTT 


Friday December 17, 1999 ¢ 8pm-lam 
World Trade Center * 164 Northern Avenue, Boston, MA 







Featuring Live music by Entrain and NovaKane 
Casino + Light Hors d’oeuvres + Cash Bar + Cigar Bar 


Tickets: $60 / $70 at the door 








VIP Black Diamond Reception ¢ 7:30-9 pm 
Tickets: $100 for one / $180 for two 







To purchase tickets, visit the BosTix ticket booth at Copley Square 
or Faneuil Hall. Or call TicketMaster at (617/508) 931-2000 


PURCHASE YOUR TICKETS TODAY! TICKETS ARE LIMITED! 
Special Thanks to KEEZER’S 








WBOS 
92.9 FM 
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The mission of Santa Claus Anonymous is to have a positive impact on the development of disadvantaged youth in the greater 
Boston area by supporting innovative youth programs for educational, social and character development 
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TAKE HER BREATH AWAY... 


GET YouR NEW TUXEDO FOR THE MILLENIUM 


Own a complete tux suit for ONLY $219.00 
Retail Price $450.00 


Wardrobe includes: 
¢ 100% wool tux suit 
e Pure cotton tux shirt 
¢100% silk tie and cummerbund set 


eGenuine onyx stud and cufflink set 


Offer Good Thru 12/31/99 


Voted “Best Place to Rent a Tux” -Boston Phoenix ‘98 
CR RRS or LS OEE 


Voted “Best Tuxes” - Boston Magazine 


140 River Street, Cambridge - Central Square 
www.keezers.com Tel: (617) 547-2455 Fax: (617) 547-2888 10:00 am - 6:00 pm Monday - Saturday 


JIM CARREY IS 
lat nt D> Oe CANS] AV a 


MAN ON 
fia ele). 


DECEMBER 22 


ww w.man-on-the-moon.com 


DECENBER 23 


1999 UNIVERSAL “ee 
STUDIOS Nee 


VAAN dal ctoalllaater-lal-Merel an 


GOODBYE, 
TINSEL 


From shagadelic to New 
Age, ideas for alternative 
holiday decorating 


BY DAVID VALDES GREENWOOD 


HO KNOWS WHY you're not 
into traditional holidays? 
Maybe it was a bad experience 


with Santa, he of the suspicious 
beard and fascist boots. Per- 
haps the fruit in last 
year’s Kwanzaa bounty 
led to an infestation of 
fruit flies from which 
you never quite recov- 
ered. Or maybe you 
just don’t have the at- 
tention span for eight 
days of Hanukkah. 
Whatever your excuse, 
you just don’t feel like 
embracing the seasonal 
norms. Still, you get a pang 
of jealousy when you see the 
apartments of friends come alive with fes- 
tive decorations. While lights and tinsel 
improve the face value of even the tiniest, 
most overpriced studio in Davis Square, a 
case of holiday aversion leaves your hum- 
ble place in the dark 
Having experienced the tug-of-war — I 


refuse to do Christmas, but I love to deco- 


rate like a Martha Stewart cultist — I de- 
cided long ago to solve the problem by 
filling my house with alternative holiday 
decorations. What exactly does that 
mean? Anything I like. Trust me, it 
works. You just pick a theme, find a way 
to make the house sparkle, and go with it 
— it will be clear from the seasonal con- 
text that these are your holiday decora- 
tions, even if no one has ever seen any- 
thing like them. 

Here are two possible decorating mo- 
tifs, just to get you started. The first is 
best suited to people who love camp and 
kitsch; the second is intended for those 
with a modicum of restraint, even in their 
cultural rebellion. 


A shagadelic holiday 
Austin Powers didn’t catch on because 
of his subtlety. People flocked to the two 
movies and the related merchandise be- 
cause Austin gave them permission to 
be as tacky as they liked. If you were 
among the inspired, Urban Outfitters 
(361 Newbury Street, Boston, 617- 
236-0088) is a good first stop on the 
road to gaudy excess. Four-inch mirror- 
ball ornaments ($5) capture light in tiny 
shards of glass (tinted blue, purple, or sil- 
ver) and reflect it back in psychedelic pat- 
terns. Though later associated with disco, 
these babies Originated as good, trippy fun 
in the 60s. Hang a dozen of them from 
strings of différent lengths around a 
room, and your head will be spin- 
ning soon enough. 


SWING! Mini mirror balls 
and martini glasses transform 
a dull room. 


XG 


You’ve covered the glitter — now for 
the glam. And is anything more swingy 
than a cocktail? Like a snowman or a 
dreidel, the right martini glass 
could be the perfect icon for 
your holiday. You can 
check out Urban Outfit- 
ters’ teeny martini 
glasses ($6), perfect 
reproductions in 
miniature (complete 
with olive), to dangle 
about the room. Or 
you can get full-size 
ones ($3.95) at Crate 
& Barrel (various loca- 
tions) to use as candle- 
holders; fill each glass with 
colored water and then float a 
votive in it. Will that look cool? Yeah, baby! 
But what’s a holiday without a little 
trimming? Forget tinsel — how about 
feather boas? You'll find a variety of 
models for less than $20 at Jack’s Joke 
Shop (38 Boylston Street, Boston, 617- 
426-9640). That’s right: garland-a-go-go. 
Choose hot ’60s colors (lime, teal, or 
shocking pink), and drape over mantels, 
string over doorways, or apply anywhere 
that used to demand the holly and the ivy. 
All this technicolor paraphernalia may 
overwhelm your Klimt print or the Im- 
pressionist calendar your mom gave you, 
so take them down for the holidays and 
substitute something in the right spirit. 
Go to Stereo Jack’s (1686 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, 617-497-9447) and find 
yourself period album covers (starting at 
$1.99). Not only are they cheap, but these 
album covers have authentic period art, 
color, and style. How about a Bond Girl 
rolled up in bearskin for the cover of a 
Living Strings album? Or an Andy 
See DECORATE, page 21 
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py Christopher Savane & Albert mes og 
music by Peter Golub lyrics by Christopher Durang 
directed by Karin Coonrod 
with 


Remo Airaldi Boni B. Alvarez Faye DeBonis Thomas Derrah 


Sean Dugan Douglas Goodenough Mercedes Herrero Jonathan Hova 
Karen MacDonald Paula Plum Greta Sanchez Ramirez Antonio Edwards Suarez 


John Douglas Thompson Naeemah White-Peppers Nora Zimmet 


World Lit 101 was never this much fun! Playwrights Christopher Durang (Beyond Therapy, 
Sister Mary Ignatius Explains It All for You) and Albert Innaurato (Gemini) 
bring you a hillarious send-up of every piece of "Great Literature" you've ever had to suffer 
through. The Idiots Karamazov makes Cliff Notes look like high scholarship — 
and you're guaranteed to get an A+! 


ARE YOU AN IDIOT? 


Log on to 


" 0 ) [0 f] www.bostonphoenix.com/ms/idiots/idiots. html 
to get more details on the IDIOT PARTY, 
Oenix at the A.R.T. December 19th 
sponsored by the Boston Phoenix. 
Theatre tickets, stars, prizes, food, drink, and more!!! 


PIS: » by Anton Chekhov 


id \/ i Nl eo y | translated by Paul Schmidt 
adapted & directed by Yuri Yeremin 


(Artistic Director of Moscow's Pushkin Theatre) 


Bill Church Alvin Epstein 
: Matthew Francis 
Arliss Howard 
Larisa Linetskaya 
Paula Plum 
Debra Winger 


| —- on 7 the Web 24 hours a day 


64 Brattle St ¢ Harvard Sq e 617-547-8300  wwwamrep.org 
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whole head but have cutouts that allow 
your features to be seen ($140 to $250). 
These would also make stunning sculp- 

tures or centerpieces. Good masks don’t 








come cheap, but they last for decades; 
and, fortunately, the rest of the holiday 
preparations are budget friendly. 

Because the solstice represents the pat- 
terns of light and darkness, it is fitting to 
fill a room with candles (at our party, 
each guest lights one upon arrival). Iris 

(1782 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 617-661 - 
1192) offers a variety of candles and can- 
dleholders to fit the needs of most tastes 
and wallets. From hand-dipped candles in 
deep sunset colors (starting at $1.95) toa 
demure white candle with interior cutouts 
and simple gold beading ($16), there are 
options for every aesthetic. For a truly in- 
dividual light, try the candles made in 
Utah, with real flowers pressed into the 
wax ($13 to $17); the natural variations 
mean no two candles are exactly alike. 
You can rest these beauties on wide, flat 
recycled-glass candle stands ($12.50 to 
$24.50) in green, blue, or ochre. Tapered 
candles would sit nicely in round rock- 
like bases ($18 each), which have leaf 
prints etched into natural stone. 

I like to decorate the house with celes- 
tial objects: suns, moons, and stars. Any 
heavenly body will do, but it would be 
hard to beat the upscale paper lanterns 
popping up in stores all over town. At Joie 
de Vivre (1792 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
617-864-8188), the large star lanterns 
($30) feature a cage in which an ordinary 
light bulb hangs from an electric cord; the 
light is diffused by layers of colored paper 
with cutouts, so that the star glows. One 
of these purple, blue, or bronze stars 
would make any room dazzling. And Joie 
de Vivre carries other astral goodies, in- 
cluding Crystalites ($5), which are one- 
piece reflective fold-out stars that catch 
light the way a mirror ball does. 

One of the happy consonances be- 
tween holidays is that Christmas bor- 
rows its use of evergreens from the Ger- 
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manic solstice celebrations. Villagers 
diven up your party with animal.masks (a Central American, tradition) and star lanterns, would tie golden objects (or anything re- 
ae => — - - ~ corm eee cues wy as flective) to trees, and when the sun rose 
the morning after 

the solstice, the 
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Warhol knockoff promoting some ob- 
scure band? Instant groove! 

Btitthe piéce de résistance is the anti- 
tree, the petféct-centerpiece for your sha- 
gadelic display: a fiber-optics lamp 
($450). Available at Abodeon (1731 
Mass Ave, Cambridge, 617-497-0137), 
this actual ’60s artifact has an orb-like 
chrome base and a fountain of fiber-optic 
cables, each ending in a point of light 
that changes color (white to pink to 
blue). Did I mention that the fountain ro- 
tates? Tell me a Christmas tree has ever 
done anything like that! Boas, mirror 
balls, and a spinning wonder — it’s a 


holiday that just won’t behave. 

Of course, not everyone wants to be 
surrounded by that much hilarity during 
this most reflective of seasons. For you, 
there is a more tasteful option. 


A solstice celebration 

The solstice, which marks the two 
times of year when the sun is farthest 
from the equator, is perhaps the oldest 
continually celebrated holiday known to 
mankind. Not tied to any one religion, it 
is still observed in various incarnations 
worldwide. Whether December brings 
the winter or the summer solstice de- 
pends on which hemisphere you're in, 


bounty of summer and the oncoming 
harvest. 

There are no strict rules for celebrating 
the solstice, of course, but when I cele- 
brate, I draw together some of the niftiest 
world traditions. And there’s no place like 
crunchy Cambridge to find the necessary 
artifacts — one hour on Mass Ave and 
you'll be good to go. 

First off, gather colorful masks, either 
to wear as you greet guests or to deco- 
rate your walls. This tradition is popular 
throughout Central and South America, 
as well as in some European festivals. 
Nomad (1741 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 
617-497-6677) is like a one-stop mask 





















mall. Papier-maché animal faces (a 
Central American tradition) are on 
the less expensive side ($10.50) 
and are probably easiest 
to wear. But Nomad also 
has amazing Mexican masks 
by various well-known artists. 
Check out the work of Epiphanio 
Fuentes, whose bright Oaxacan 
masks (starting at $55) are made 
by his whole family, and the 
antique Juan Negro 
masks, which are heavy, 
hand-carved faces sold 
only in pairs ($550 
for two). Another op- 
tion: the Boli- 
vian metal 
masks, which 
cover the 


but either event has hopeful connota- 
tions: one marks the end of the shortest 
day of the year, thus heralding the return 
of sunlight; the other celebrates the 







THE VERSATILE 
MIRROR BALL and 
Bolivian metal mask 
jazz up traditional 
boughs. 





















LIGHT UP YOUR LIFE: unusual candles 
are a must for holiday décor. 






objects would light up, seemingly setting 
the forest ablaze. You can bring that tra- 
dition inside the house with fir boughs ‘ 
strung along the mantel and over win- 
dowsills, wrapped in gold ribbon. Pem- 
berton’s Garden Center (2235 Mass 
Ave, Cambridge, 617-491-2244) usually 
offers a nice assortment of holiday 
greens, loose or bundled, with spruce, 
pine, cedar (my aromatic favorite), and 
even juniper (a bad call for indoors, as it 
* can smell a wee bit like cat pee). Bun- 
dles vary in price, but you can get plenty 
for $10. 

Whether you choose to go wild with 
Austin or mild with solstice, getting into 
the spirit — even in an unconventional 
fashion — lets you join the communal fes- 
tivity of the season, finding ways to trans- 
forni the darkest month into the brightest 
one. And that’s worth celebrating. ie 
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HAPPY 
HOLIDAZE 


A surfeit of events for even the most seasoned cynics 
BY LOREN KING 


wool grinch who shivers at the 
sound of squealing children, some- 


b VEN IF YOU'RE a dyed-in-the- 


thing about holiday events seems to beck- 


on. Maybe it’s the variety and quality of 
the offerings; maybe it’s just hype and 
sentiment; maybe it’s simply not wanting 
to miss out on activities that everyone 
else seems to be craving and enjoying. 
Whatever the reason, twinkling lights, 
holiday carols, Nutcracker performances, 


snow, and pageantry all seem to conspire. 
Even the most jaded find themselves hud- 


dling with a crowd in the cold, oohing 
and aahing as a towering tree is lit, or 
watching, enthralled, as that Nutcracker 
dances to life for the umpteenth time. 
The schedule listed here is sure to offer 
something for everyone: 


SNepmereeenersenteneoneernone 


(Mostly) free and family fun 


Getting into the spirit need not mean 
forking over a small fortune to see holi- 
day shows on ice. Just stroll over to City 
Hall Plaza’s Enchanted Village (Mon- 
days through Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m., and Sundays, 12 to 6 p.m., 
through January 1; admission is just $1 
for everyone over age five). This holiday 
tradition dates back decades, to the days 
when downtown picture windows at Jor- 
dan Marsh lit up with scenes from the 
village. Now, the elaborate display is pre- 
sented in a heated tent, accompanied by 
special treats, performers, and, of course, 
Santa Claus. 

Even though the Enchanted Village has 
moved to Government Center, Down- 
town Crossing still boasts plenty of 


oad ee 


magic. All through December, lights, 
chiming bells, and the 40-foot spruce 
atop Filene’s marquee ledge are meant to 
inspire, if not good cheer, at least the de- 
sire to spend. And this year, the windows 
of Filene’s will spotlight Winnie the 
Pooh, Madeline, Frosty the Snowman, 
and other characters from classic stories, 
placing them in famous spots around 
Boston. 

Faneuil Hall Marketplace is adorned 
throughout December with more than 
300,000 lights. Santa appears each 
Wednesday through Sunday until Christ- 
mas Eve (specific times are 11:30 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. on Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days, noon to 7 p.m. on Fridays and Sat- 
urdays, and noon to 5 p.m. on Sundays). 
Actor and teacher Kenneth Brooke ap- 


mrecoreneeer = ceetnmby agian Ae erate 


pears as Charles Dickens’s Spirit of 
Christmas Past with performances on the 
stage on South Market Street each Sat- 
urday at 12:30 and 2 :30 p.m. through 
December 18. 

And while you’re strolling about town, 
don’t forget to check out the city’s 
biggest holiday decoration, the 52-foot 
white spruce in front of the Prudential 
Center (800 Boylston Street, Copley 
Square). Each holiday season for many 
years, the people of Nova Scotia have 
presented a tree to Boston in gratitude 
for the medical and emergency help our 
city supplied to the province following an 
explosion; this year’s tree is adorned with 
ornaments depicting city landmarks, plus 
hundreds of dazzling lights. 

See EVENTS, page 25 


HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY performs “Britten: A Ceremony of Carols” at New England Conservatory’s Jordan Hall on December 16 and 19. 
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e 4500 Watts 120/240V power 
e Super quiet 

e Honda 1lhp OHV engine 

e Electric start 


Established 1975 * Your Family Fun Center 
Commuter Rail Accessible 


107 Brimbal Avenue, Beverly MA 01915 
m Phone: (800) 464-CYCLE (2925) 

Office Fax: (978) 927-5188 

Retail Fax: (978) 927-9720 





www.cycles128.com 


Find Us Fast in the Bell Atlantic Yellow Pages! 














For optimum performance and safety, please read the owner’s manual before operating your Honda Power Equipment. 
Connection of generator to house power requires a transfer device to avoid possible injury to power company personnel. 
Consult a qualified electrician. © 1997 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
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Soon to Nashua, NH 





Sophisticated, yet relaxed... 
impressive, but never intimidating, 
Boston Billiard Club is the ideal 
setting for corporate functions, 
holiday events and special 
occasion get-togethers of friends 
and family. Boston Billiard Club 
Can accommodate parties ranging 
ice)an Om Com 100 melelo ecm Vian 
unmatched style. 


Reserve a private function room for 
your holiday party. Call our Function 
Manager today. 





Boston Billiard Club 

126 Brookline Avenue 
Boston, MA 
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SINCE 1971, Revels has produced winter-solstice celebrations. This year’s show is set during the Italian 
Renaissance and features more than 80 actors, singers, and dancers. 
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Charles Square (at the Charles 
Hotel in Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge) sparkles each night with 
more than 15,000 lights on a 35- 
foot holiday tree. On December 11 
and 12, there’s more holiday cheer 
in Harvard Square as the Cambridge 
Center for Adult Education presents 
its annual Holly Fair, billed as 
“Cambridge’s oldest traditional 
crafts fair.” Featuring crafts, food, 
and entertainment (yes, Santa will 
make an appearance), the free event 
runs from 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. on 
Saturday and from noon to 5 p.m. 
on Sunday at 42 and 56 Brattle 
Street. Proceeds benefit the Cam- 
bridge Center Scholarship Fund. 

The popular Harvard Square 

Holiday Craft Fair begins its 15th 
season on the weekend of 

December 10 
through 12 and 
continues daily 
from Decem- 
ber 18 through 
24 in the court- 
yard and base- 
ment of the First 
Parish Unitarian 
Church, at the 
corner of Church 
Street and Mass 
Ave. Held every 
year since 1985, 
this exhibitor- 
organized juried 
fair features ap- 
proximately 40 
craftspeople of- 
fering everything 
from jewelry and 
pottery to textiles 
and books. Food 
is available on 
weekends. 

Local history 
buffs and those 
who like to walk 
will enjoy the 
Holiday Stroll 
with the Freedom 
Trail Players, 
sponsored by the 





Freedom Trail Foundation. The tour 
winds through Boston’s streets, past 
Victorian-style carolers, to the sites 
where American history was born. 
Refreshments will be served. The 
hour-and-a-half-long tour begins at 


2 p.m. on Boston Common and is of- 


fered Saturday, December 18, 
through Tuesday, December 21. Ad- 
mission is $10 for adults and $5 for 
children. Call (617) 227-8800 for 
more information. ; 

One of the most festively decorat- 
ed neighborhoods around is 
Somerville, which boasts Nativity 
scenes, Santas on rooftops, and 
snowmen and reindeer arranged on 
lawns — often all in the same yard. 
The Somerville Arts Council, Mayor 
Dorothy Kelly Gay, and sponsor 
RCN celebrate this display in the 
third annual Illuminations Tour. 


The tour takes place on Saturday, 
December 18, starting at 4:30 p.m., 
with trolleys running every half-hour 
until 8:45 p.m. Beginning at 
Somerville City Hall (93 Highland 
Avenue), the trolleys will tour the 
city in a 45-minute loop. Tickets are 
$7 for adults and $4 for children 
and seniors (we’re told tickets sold 
out in four days last year). For more 
information, call the arts council at 
(617) 625-6600, ext. 2985. 

And if you want to get further out 
of town,to enjoy some creative light- 
ing displays, Springfield presents 
the city’s Bright Nights at Forest 
Park display Sundays through 
Thursdays from 6 to 9 p.m. and Fridays 
and Saturdays from 6 to 11 p.m. 
through January 2. Admission is $8 
per vehicle Mondays through Thurs- 


See EVENTS, page 26 





TAPESTRY will be featured performers in “Christmas Revels: In Celebration of the Winter 
Solstice,” at Harvard University’s Sanders Theatre through December 26. 
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HostJoo' actos! 


SHEAR MADNESS 


BOSTON'S HILARIOUS WHODUNIT 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY SCHEDULE: 
Dec 20, 21, 22 & 23 at 8; Christmas Eve no show, 
Christmas at 6:30 & 9:30; Dec 26 at 5 & 7:30; 
Dec 27, 28, 29 & 30 at 8; New Year's Eve at 6:30 6 
9:30; New Year's Day at 6:30 & 9:30; Jan 2 no show 
















ae ey Rec Peres Tue-Fr 8; Sa 6:30 & 950; Ow 5 6 730 
Charge tickets & gift certificates: 617-426-5225 


Charles Playhouse * 74 Warrenton Street 






Sisters Matsumoto 


by Philip Kan Gotanda 
directed by Sharon Ott 


December 31 — January 31 



































Three proud daughters 


of a California farm 










family struggle to 


rebuild their lives 













after being released 
from a WWII 


internment camp 














for Japanese- 


Americans. 














Powerful and 






deeply moving. 








Box Office: 617-266-0800 
Ticketmaster: 617-931-ARTS 
buy tickets online: 
www.bu.edu/huntington 






































Huntington 


THEATRE COMPANY 








metrodate.com 






A simple, effective, and confidential 
way to meet someone new. 









www. metrodate.com 

















London © Boston © New York © Philadelphic © Washington 
Chicago © San Francisco © Los Angeles 
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THE NUTCRACKER: Boston Ballet’s 34th annual production of the holiday classic 
entertains audiences of all ages at the Wang Theatre. 


EVENTS, from page 25 
days and $10 on weekends. This annual 
display, a popular destination for tour 
groups, is presented by the Spirit of 
Springfield and the Springfield Park De- 
partment. Call (413) 748-6190. 

This year, the Abington Ale House, the 
Cystic Fibrosis Foundation, and Willie 
McGinest and Derek Cullors of the New 
England Patriots have teamed up to raise 
awareness and funds for cystic fibrosis 
while contributing to a festive holiday 
season. Throughout the month of De- 
cember, the Abington Ale House trans- 
forms its miniature-golf course 
into a spectacular winter wonder- 
land with more than 100,000 hol- 
iday lights. Purchase of Christmas 
trees, wreaths, and ornaments at 
this holiday display will benefit 
the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. 
The Abington Ale House is at 
1235B Bedford Street, Route 18, 
North Abington. 


Music, music, music 

The Handel & Haydn Society, 
whose annual Messiah is a Boston 
tradition, performs “Britten: A 
Ceremony of Carols,” with John 
Finney conducting and Carol 
Baum on harp, on Thursday, De- 
cember 16, at 8 p.m. and Sunday, 
December 19, at 3 p.m. at New 
England Conservatory’s Jordan 
Hall. The holiday concert in- 
cludes Britten’s Ceremony of Car- 
ols, choral works by Palestrina 
and Gabrieli, and a world pre- 
miere by Daniel Pinkham. Tickets 
are $25 to $49. Call the H&H 
box office at (617) 266-3605 or 
Ticketmaster at (617) 931-ARTS. 

The Boston Camerata, under 
the direction of Joel Cohen, pre- 
sents “A._Medieval Christmas,” 
the Camerata’s most famous and 
beloved holiday program. It fea- 
tures chants, hymns, and songs of 
the 12th and 13th centuries from 
France, England, Germany, and 
Italy. Performances are Friday, 
December 17, at 8 p.m. in Wellesley Col- 
lege’s Houghton Chapel; Saturday, De- 
cember 18, at 8 p.m. at the Church of the 
Covenant, 67 Newbury Street, Boston; 
and Sunday, December 19, at 3 p.m. at 
First Church in Cambridge Congrega- 
tional, 11 Garden Street, Cambridge. 

For many, the holiday season just isn’t 
complete without the music of the Boston 
Pops, conducted by Keith Lockhart at 
celebrated Symphony Hall. Holiday Pops 
will offer a performance of traditional 
carols, orchestral and choral master- 
pieces, unique Pops arrangements of old 





favorites, and sing-alongs of Yuletide 
tunes. Performances start December 10 
and run through December 30, except for 
the 25th. Tickets are $18 to $51. Call 
SymphonyCharge at (617) 266-1200 or 
(888) 266-1200. 

The Boston Early Music Festival Con- 
certs presents the Boston debut of the 
Gabrieli Consort, Choir, and Players, 
directed by Paul McCreesh. The two per- 
formances take place Sunday, Decem- 
ber 12, at 3 and 7:30 p.m. at Memorial 
Church, Harvard Yard, Cambridge. The 
70-voice Harvard University Choir, under 








MRS. GRINCHLEY can't wait to descend on 
Whoville in the drag musical comedy How Mrs. 
Grinchley Swiped Christmas, at the BCA. 


the direction of Murray Forbes 
Somerville, will join in the grand-scale 
presentation of Michael Praetorius’s 
magnificent Christmas Mass. Tickets are 
$18 to $42. Call BEMF at (617) 661- 
1812, or purchase tickets at the Harvard 
box office in the Holyoke Center Arcade. 
Call (617) 496-2222 for information. 
The Boston Gay Men’s Chorus holi- 
day concerts have become a tradition: see 
for yourself on Saturday, December 11, 
at 8 p.m. and Sunday, December 12, at 3 
and 8 p.m., in Jordan Hall at the New 
England Conservatory. That’s when the 
See EVENTS, page 28 
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Friday, December 1 Oth 


THE CRANKTONES 
Saturday, December 1 I th 


SHELLEY WINTERS PROJECT 
FEATURING RICK BERLIN 
TOBIN BRIDGE 


Sunday, December 1! 2th 
JAYA THE CAT (ska) 
Friday, December 17th 
BURNING SENSATION « INNER PINK 
Saturday, December 1 8th 
NORTH STREET ¢ SCARY WAGON 
Sunday, December 19th 
CHANDLER TRAVIS PHILHARMONIC 
Friday, December 24th & Saturday, December 25th 
CALL FOR INFO 
Sunday, December 26th 
surprise PARTY W/ DUSTER BUSTER 
Friday, December 3 1st 
SURVIVALIST NEW YEAR’S wr 
LOVE WHIP ¢ THE HENDERSONS 
CANDLES & WATER WILL BE AVAILABLE 


Washingt. St, Jamaica Plain, 
to Dales) 524-9088 


3496 Washington St. 
Jamaica Plain * 524-9038 








797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
Quincy ¢ 479-8989 


NEW YEARS EVE 


MILLENNIUM BASH 2000 


FEATURING 


CLUTCH GRAB 
& THE LED PUT HORNS 


FOR ONLY $20.00 YOU GET HATS, HORNS, NOISE MAKERS, 
HOT&COLD BUFFET, CHAMPAGNE, 
A SPECIAL SURPRIZE FROM 8-9. DANCING TIL 2AM. 
$0 COME ONE, COME ALL, CAUSE WITH CLUTCH GRABWELL 
WE ARE GOING TO HAVE A BALL! 


PROPER ID & DRESS REQUIRED 
ll lal i Pn BSP Sl ht Son lalla 


INMAN SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


876-9330 
www.rylesjazz.com 





FANEUIL HALL MARKETPLACE is aglow with more than 300,000 lights, luring 


visitors and shoppers through December. 
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BGMC presents “Carols and Lullabies,” 
featuring festive medleys, holiday songs, 
and a selection of Southwestern carols in- 
cluding songs from Puerto Rico, Spain, 
and Mexico, as well as the chorus’s own 
spin on holiday showstoppers. Tickets are 
$12 to $30. Call (617) 424-8900 for 
information. 

If you missed H&H’s performance of 
Messiah at Symphony Hall, catch the 
Chorus North Shore, under the direction 
of Sonja Dahlgren Pryor, who will per- 
form Handel’s seasonal favorite on Satur- 
day, December 11, at 8 p.m. at Our Lady 
of Hope Church in Ipswich and on Sun- 
day, December 12, at 2 p.m. at St. 
Richard’s Church, Danvers. The 140- 
member chorus will be accompanied by 
the New String Ensemble Festival Or- 
chestra in both performances. Tickets are 
$15, $12 for seniors and students, and 
are available at retail stores throughout 
the North Shore or at the door. 

For another out-of-town holiday musi- 
cal treat, the Orpheum Foxborough pre- 
sents Earl Raney’s Epic Brass Quintet 
in “A Brassy Christmas,” a collection of 
holiday favorites from Bach, Mozart, and 
Tchaikovsky. The concert takes place De- 
cember 19 at 3 and 7:30 p.m. at the Or- 
pheum Foxborough, 1 School Street, 
Foxborough. Tickets are $18 for adults, 
$16 for seniors, and $9 for students with 
valid ID. Member ticket price is $14.50. 
For more information, call (508) 543- 
2787. 


Theater and ballet 


One of the best local offerings is also 
one of the oldest: the National Center of 
Afro American Artists’ presentation of 
Langston Hughes’s Black Nativity. Now 
in its 30th season, Black Nativity is a 
powerful retelling of the birth of Jesus, 
complete with gospel music, dance, and a 
children’s chorus, with kids making up 
much of the 200-member cast. Under the 
direction of executive producer Elma 
Lewis and music director John Andrew 
Ross, Black Nativity is a Boston tradition 
that brings together young and old from 
all communities. Performances run 
through December 26 at Converse Hall, 
88 Tremont Street, Boston. Call (617) 
931-2787 or (617) 723-3486. 

Another Boston holiday tradition is A 
Child’s Christmas in Wales, the Dylan 
Thomas classic that returns for its 23rd 
season at the Lyric West Theatre, the 
company in residence at Massachusetts 


Bay Community College in Wellesley. 
Based on the famous story by the Welsh 
poet, A Child’s Christmas in Wales is a 
full-stage production depicting a young 
boy’s remembrances of Christmas in his 
tiny Welsh fishing village during the early 
20th century. The show runs through De- 
cember 23 at the Lyric West Theatre at 
the Mass Bay Community College, Route 
9, Wellesley. Call (617) 288-7889. 

Mice, sugar-plum fairies, ballroom 
chandeliers, Christmas trees . . . it can 
mean just one thing: Boston Ballet’s 
The Nutcracker is back for another cel- 
ebrated holiday stretch at the Wang The- 
atre. The ballet’s 34th annual production 
of the holiday classic runs through Jan- 
uary 2. And if the adventures of the 
young Clara, set to Tchaikovsky’s famil- 
iar score, aren’t enough to lure you this 
season, consider this: Boston resident 
Tony Collins, who hasn’t missed a per- 
formance in 34 years as Mother Ginger 
(the character who hides numerous chil- 
dren under her large hoop skirt), is retir- 
ing after the 1999-2000 production. 
Tickets are available at the Wang box of- 
fice and through Tele-Charge, (800) 
447-7400. 

For audiences who prefer less fanfare, 
smaller crowds, and lower prices, there is 
the “other” Nutcracker, the 12th annual 
Jose Mateo’s Ballet Theatre production 
at the Emerson Majestic Theatre, just two 
blocks from the Wang. Running through 
December 26, this production focuses on 
the dancing rather than the mime and 
theatrics associated with other produc- 
tions, and features 200 children age six to 
18 in its cast. For tickets and informa- 
tion, call (617) 824-8000. 

Another local favorite, “Christmas 
Revels: In Celebration of the Winter 
Solstice,” begins a 16-performance run 
at Harvard University’s Sanders Theatre 
on December 10, with performances 
through December 26. Revels has pro- 
duced annual winter-solstice celebrations 
in Cambridge since 1971. This year’s lav- 
ishly costumed performance is set during 
the Italian Renaissance and features a 
company of more than 80 actors, singers, 
dancers, and musicians including brass, 
wind, and string players. Directed by 
Patrick Swanson with musical direction 
by George Emlen, the production fea- 
tures Italian folk tales, commedia dell’arte, 
and, if that isn’t enough, a total eclipse of 
the sun. For tickets, call the Harvard box 
office, (617) 496-2222; for information 


See EVENTS, page 32 
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A THE PHONE WITH CRED om Out oF Town 
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17 Holland Street ¢ Davis Sq., Somerville, MA 
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TUA NUA 


835 BEACON STREET. BOSTON. NEAR KENMORE SQ 6I7.262.2121 
FORMERLY 'RI RA 


Gelssian Galaelaeiae 
New Year's Eve 


y Rooms, a Dis 
Dancing 
Tea 37D ady dnee Sei Breaktast 


$100 at the door erved at 2:30am 


The Ri Ra name is owned by another company. Therefore we have changed our name to 
“Tua Nua”, which is Irish for ‘A New Beginning’. We wish to apologize for any confusion. 
Same Atmosphere, same food, same owners, same management, same good time, 
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Cambridge Common + 1667 Mass Ave Cambridge MA 


617 547 0759 
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NEW YEARS" EVI 


HE MIDDLE EAST DOWNS 
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MILLENNIUM PACKAGE 
Catered Full Dinner Buffet with Dessert 
Split of Champagne 


ws 


Hats, Horns, Noisemakers « Balloon Drop Be 
x Etched Millennium Mug 


$125.00 per person 


Tickets Available Exclusively at Harper's Ferry, 158 Brighton Ave, Allston 
from 1pm to 2am Daily + Call 254-9743 for info 
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“Spe eee, LAUGH-OUT-LOUD FUNNY, BRILLIANT.” 


- Jack Mathews, NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


“A LIVELY, LOVELY FILM. ‘LIBERTY HEIGHTS’ SEEMS TO ENCOMPASS ALL THE HUMOR, SADNESS 
AND WEIRDNESS OF ORDINARY LIFE IN AN UTTERLY WINNING WAY.” 
- Richard Schickel, 7/ME 


“BARRY LEVINSON’S ‘LIBERTY HEIGHTS’ IS ONE FROM THE HEART. THIS IS A MATURE, 
ACCOMPLISHED PIECE OF WORK, BOTH FUNNY AND DEEPLY FELT, 


PERSONAL CINEMA OF THE BEST KIND.” 
- Kenneth Turan, LOS ANGELES TIMES 


“LIBERTY HEIGHTS’ OFFERS A DEEPER IMMERSION IN THAT OLD ’Sos FEELING THAN ANY OTHER 


HOLLYWOOD FILM IN RECENT MEMORY. YOU CAN’T HELP BUT DREAM ITS DREAMS.” 
- Stephen Holden, THE NEW YORK TIMES 


. “LIBERTY HEIGHTS’ IS TOP-NOTCH. BARRY LEVINSON HITS THE MARK WITH A WORTHY 
SUCCESSOR TO ‘DINER, ‘TIN MEN’ AND ‘AVALON,’ PERHAPS THE BEST ONE OF THEM ALL. 
HEARTFELT. MOVING. FUNNY. BRIGHT. A TERRIFIC MOVIE!” 

- Neil Rosen, NYJ NEWS 


“LIBERTY HEIGHTS’ IS WISE, SAD AND FUNNY. AN EXCELLENT CAST THAT WEAVES THE FATES 
OF ITS CHARACTERS WITH SENSITIVITY AND PERCEPTION. A MOVIE THAT KNOWS 
JUST WHEN TO MAKE YOU LAUGH OUT LOUD.” 
- Rex Reed, THE NEW YORK OBSERVER 


“EASILY ONE OF THE “BEAUTIFULLY CRAFTED 
YEAR’S BEST MOVIES. AND BITTERSWEET. 
TOUCHING AND HILARIOUS.” | BARRY LEVINSON’S 
- Lou Lumenick, cade ee BEST FILM YET.” 
NEW YORK POST "eee, SS Jam: - Graham Fuller, INTERVIEW 


__ “FUNNY AND LO | “THUMBS UP [LOVED IT! 
LOVINGLY DETAILED. ree Yi ‘A : A VERY RICH MOVIE. 
THIS IS NOSTALGIA 2 / | ae 9 LOTS OF HUMOR. 
WC "Ae . oO, NONI) ae 
WITH CARE. WARM AND FOR- > See - Roger Ebert, 

GIVING.” ROGER EBERT 
- David Ansen, NEWSWEEK & THE MOVIES 


FROM THE DIRECTOR OF ‘DINER, ‘TIN MEN’ AND ‘AVALON.’ 


BERL Y ALIGHT] 


YOU'RE ONLY YOUNG ONCE BUT YOU REMEMBER FOREVER, 
(BARRY LEVINGUN la 


Ce I 
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maui PATRICK Mi = ve BARRY LEVINSON avo PAULA WEINSTEIN bail i ann © 
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AND SHE WAS 
Tall, lively, spirited, smart city 
aficionado, 34, brown/green, 
enjoys biking, travel over- 
seas, Gypsy Kings and Thai 
cuisine. Seeking affectionate, 
funny, engaging intellectual, 
30-36, for weekend adven- 
tures and serious fun! #5228 


MAUDE 

Tom Waits, radiohead, Dylan, 
biking, poetry, sushi, whiskey. 
Passion 4 words and smart 
comedy. Sensual, selfless, 
sarcastic SWF, 21, lost in 
thought, happy in silence. 
SM? Twentysomething? 
Harold? #5003 


ARTIST 
29 year old painter, strange 
and evil- with a goofy streak, 
hate meeting people in bars. 
Enjoy all types of music, love 
art, movies, in reading or 
drawing. Seeking someone 
who has a great sense of 
humor, open-minded, sensi- 
tive, romantic, for possible 
relationship. 75151 


NEXT STOP | 
WONDERLAND?! 
Sexy, sweet, intelligent Alice, 
24, surrounded by Cheshire 
cats! Some silly caterpillar 
told me it’s getting curiouser 
and curiouser to find an intel- 
ligent, stable but sweet Mad 
Hatter, 23-29. Let’s prove him 

wrong! ™4015 


FREE SPIRIT 

Artsy, earthy, vegetarian col- 
lege student, 22, into poetry 
and cartoons, live music and 
80s sitcoms, Marxism and 
children’s museums. Seeking 
creative, intelligent, dorky- but 
cute boy to play with my hair. 
5047 


personals 





FREE SPIRIT 

Artsy, earthy, vegetarian col- 
lege student, 22, into poetry 
and cartoons, live music and 
80s sitcoms, Marxism and 
children’s museums. Seeking 
creative, intelligent, dorky- but 
cute boy to play with my hair. 
5047 


BILLY PILGRIM 
Spectacled, irreverent, ani- 
mal-loving, geeky goofball, 
with peach-fuzz haircut and 
black clothing, seeks time- 
traveling companion to enjoy 
Miles Davis, Thai food and 
satirical silliness. #5191 


HUH? WHAT IS THIS? 
SWM, 25, accountant/experi- 
mental musician/bookworm, 
likes snowboarding, fresh air, 
Mexican food, Kung Fu 
movies, Indian music, poo- 
dies, Oriental philosophy, car- 
toons. Looking for a nice girl 
to meet my mother. #5221 


PAINTER SEEKS MUSE 
Young urban art student look- 
ing for wild inspiration, rooftop 
dances at midnight, tall cups 
of tea at dawn. Seeking one 
who abhors labels, not one 
who is a label whore. #5091 


personals 
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TWINK 

Outgoing, honest yet mischie- 
vous guy, 22, smooth and 
slim with eyes that change 
from hazel to blue, likes 
Alanis Morisette hanging with 
friends, dancing and other 
weekend exploits. Seeking 
honesty, respect and humor 
from a big-hearted guy, 21- 
35. #5319 


FERDINAND THE BULL 
Tall, extroverted blond, early 
30s, with big hands and even 
bigger... heart, well-educated, 
well-traveled, loves Boston, a 
good brunch at Geoffreys, a 
good film by Schumacher and 
the post-mortem yard sale 
outside of Spiritus. Fellow 
funster (25-35) sought for 
misadventures and that pos- 
sible spark! #9878 


DISCO BOY SEEKS SAME 
GWM, 24, 5710”, 140lbs, 
brown/blue, cute, honest, car- 
ing, seeks same who likes 
music, especially disco and 
80s, musicals, dining out, 
shopping, dancing, conversa- 
tion, friendship, walks, 
movies, laughing, beaches, 
romance, spontaneity. 
3310 
2 SHORT OF A DOZEN 

Funny, loyal, adventurous 
map collector, 44, with dual 
citizenship, nice legs, 
brown/brown, enjoys reading, 
Irish folk and Hitchcock films. 
Seeking easygoing, non- 
judgemental guy, 35-55, with 
sense of humor, for fun din- 
ners and unconditional love! 
5174 


GIRL WHO GETS IT... 
Desired by this vivacious, 
spirited, attractive, raven- 
haired, Italian sweetheart, 31 
(looks much younger), musi- 
cian, artist, indie actress, who 
enjoys movies, reading, cof- 
fee shops, outdoors, for fun, 
friendship, maybe more. 
4481 


R U HER? 
Chocolate eyes? Small, 
sweet? mmm voice...? Love 
my kisses? Love to be 
missed? Smart, funny, good 
company? Be my honey. 
5310 


URBAN GEEK 

With a penchant for toiling up 
the sides of mountains seeks 
others for friendship and 
adventure. Love and need 
music, art, poetry, film and 
physically taxing activities. 
High altitudes, high speeds, 
no drugs. Struggling to be 
conscious of a spirit everyday. 
Women with similar interests 
welcome. 45313 


FIN DE SIECLE PANIC 
Attractive, brainy writer seeks 
a challenging match, with 
integrity, humor, compassion, 
wit. Poetry in the pedestrian, 
chocolate after everything, no 
cliches. Scent and smoke free 
please, I’m allergic. 5263 
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EVENTS, from page 28 
about the Christmas Revels, call (617) 
972-8300, ext. 21. 

For offbeat holiday fare — The 
Nutcracker is just too wholesome, i 
it? — check out the return of last year’s 
hit How Mrs. Grinchley Swiped 
Christmas, presented by Centastage 
and the Gold Dust Orphans. Local hero 
Ryan Landry stars in the drag musical 
comedy, through December 18 at the 
Boston Center for the Arts, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston. For tickets and 
showtimes, call (617) 426-2787. 

The Lyric Stage Company, at 140 
Clarendon Street in Boston’s Copley 
Square, presents the holiday musical 
She Loves Me, a romantic comedy set 
in Hungary in the 1930s. The musical 
boasts some pretty good credentials: the 
story is by Joe Masteroff (Cabaret), and 
Sheldon Harnick and Jerry Bock (Fid- 
dler on the Roof) wrote the music and 
lyrics. She Loves Me runs through Jan- 
uary 2. Tickets are $32 to $36; senior 
and students matinees are $10 and $12, 
respectively. Concurrently, for a limited 
engagement through December 21, the 
Lyric will present Holidaze: A Chris- 
tian, a Jew, and a Ho-Ho-Homo Too! 
The cabaret features crazy carols, wacky 
impersonations, and a special (and 
somewhat risqué) take on “The Night 
Before Christmas.” Tickets are $16. For 
both shows, call (617) 437-7172 for 
tickets and information. 

The Little Theater of Stoughton, now 
in its 43rd season, presents Israel 
Horovitz’s A Christmas Carol: Scrooge 
and Marley. This unique stage treat- 
ment of Charles Dickens’s classic novel- 
la featuring a cast of 110 — is di- 
rected by Janet Jones. Performances are 
at the Stoughton Cinema in Stoughton 
Center on December 10, 11, 17, and 18 
at 8 p.m. and December 12, 18, and 19 
at 2 p.m. Call (781) 433-7133 for tick- 
ets and information. 

A more traditional presentation of the 
Dickens classic takes place in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where the Trinity 
Rep will again stage its own production 
of A Christmas Carol through Decem- 
ber 26. The Dickens tale, adapted by 
Adrian Hall and Richard Cumming, first 
graced the stage at Trinity Rep in 1977 
and has since become an integral part of 
the company’s repertoire. This season’s 
23rd annual production, directed by 


Mark Lerman, features singing, dancing, 


ornate scenery, veteran Trinity Rep ac- 
tors, and larger-than-life painted back- 
drops. For information and tickets, call 
(401) 456-0000. 

The Bridgewater State College Dance 
Company presents “Winterdance ’99,” 
December 10 at 4 p.m. and Decem- 
ber 11 at 8 p.m., at the Rondileau Audi- 
torium at Bridgewater State College. 
Dances are composed by apprentice 
choreographers and feature a variety of 
styles, from ballet and modern to jazz 
and hip-hop. Winterdance is directed by 
Nancy Moses and Jody Weber. For tick- 
ets and information, call the campus box 
office at (508) 531-1321. 


Out-of-town holiday 
happenings 

The Captain Forbes House Museum 
in Milton hosts its eighth annual holiday 
house tour on December 12 from 1 to 
4 p.m. Participants will enjoy traditional 
holiday hospitality as they visit six his- 
toric homes in Milton. Trolleys with 
narrators will leave the Captain Forbes 
House Museum (215 Adams Street) at 
1 p.m. and return at 4 p.m. to view the 
first floor of the museum, decorated in 
Victorian fashion (maps and directions 
provided for those who wish to travel 
the route in their own vehicles). Re- 
freshments will be served in the Carriage 
House from 3 to 5 p.m. For more infor- 
mation, call the museum at (617) 696- 
1815. 

Santa’s Castle at Stone Zoo in 
Stoneham features 250,000 twinkling 
lights depicting animals and fairy-tale vi- 
gnettes. Other festive happenings in- 
clude a live reindeer exhibit and ice 
sculpting. It’s all on view from 5 to 
9:30 p.m. through December 30; the 
light show is at 149 Pond Street in 
Stoneham. Admission $3 for adults; $2 
for children. Call (617) 541-5466 for 
more information. 

“High Spirits and Simple Pleasures 
— A Dickens Christmas at Orchard 
House,” the Concord home of author 
Louisa May Alcott and her family, is 
slated for the weekends of Decem- 
ber 11-12 and December 18-19. The 
house will be festively decorated and, in 
the spirit of the Alcott family, a food and 
clothing drive will take place to benefit 
local charities. The holiday program at 
Orchard House takes place from 
10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. on Saturdays and 
from 1 to 4:30 p.m. on Sundays. Admis- 
sion is $6.50 for adults, $5.50 for se- 
niors and students, and $4.50 for chil- 
dren. For more information, call (978) 
369-4118. 

The Preservation Society of Newport 
County (Rhode Island) again will host a 
full calendar of special holiday events, 
featuring three historic Newport man- 
sions decorated with period-inspired or- 
naments. The Breakers, Chateau-sur- 
Mer, and the Elms will be open daily 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. through 
January 2 -ept Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day. The Breakers will also 
be open for eight special holiday 
evenings, during which guests can stroll 
the magnificently decorated house while 
enjoying live holiday music and refresh- 
ments. Evening events are 5 to 8 p.m. 
and require separate admission. Each 
mansion will be decorated according to 
a historical theme. “A Christmas Past” 
will be celebrated at the Breakers, which 
will be decorated for a Vanderbilt-era 
family Christmas. “A Victorian 
Yuletide” will come alive at Chateau- 
sur-Mer, built in 1852. And at the Elms, 
a Gilded Age mansion completed in 
1901, visitors will enjoy “Féte de Noel,” 
a lavish celebration of an elegant French 
Christmas. Daytime admission to the 
Breakers is $12 for adults, $4 for chil- 


THE CHILDREN’S CHORUS of Black Nativity has helped make the Langston 
Hughes classic a Boston favorite for 30 years. 


dren; Chateau-sur-Mer and the Elms are 
$9 for adults and $3.50 for children. 
Combination tickets for all three houses 
are $24 for adults and $9 for children. 
The Mark Twain House in Hartford, 
Connecticut, welcomes visitors with elabo- 
rate Victorian Christmas decorations 
through January 6. The 19-room, Tiffany- 


WINTER WONDERLAND: the Abington Ale House has transformed its miniature-golf course with more than 100,000 lights. 


decorated mansion is decked out as it was 
for the holidays from 1874 to 1891, when 
the author, his wife, and their three 
daughters lived there. The Mark Twain 
House is at 351 Farmington Avenue and is 
open daily through December, with guided 
tours most days. For more information, 
call (860) 247-0998. s 
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D CAFE ° tecor a 
Fare |e ||LAST LAUGHS 


www. jpseafoodcafe.com 11:50 02300 


Dinver BY DARRYL KLUSKOWSKI 
(617) 983-5177 one Teams) 


(Fat.-Sar.) 
730 CENTRE St. JAMAICA PLAIN, MA 05:00em - 10:30 
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642 Beacon St. (Kenmore Square) 266-8088 


Listings online, Everyday. Everywhere. | Wnie WOU Sc 


www.bostonphoenix.com} ||} a 


CAN'T FIND ‘EM 
ANYWHERE AND T'VE 
GOT ALONG 
NIGHT AHEAD 
OF ME! 


I FEEL LIKE I GZ GK, 
GUE AND GET NOTHING 
IN RETURN! 


All this for only $175 per 
person...Formal attire 
requested, biack tie optional. 
21+, positive ID required. 
Payment by cash or personal 
check. For more info, call the 
White Horse Tavern 
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At Cahners’ New Media Group, we're all about vision. We're Currently we have the following positions available in Newton, MA: 


unlocking the true potential of the Internet to bring the technological 


revolution to a business-to-business giant. * QA Engineer 


° ASP Developer 


° Database Engineer * Senior Programmer Analyst 
When you come on board with Cahners, you step into something ‘i s 
j : Database Programmer Analyst * Senior Soft Engineer 
incredible: a business being transformed by technology. We need ad ¥ ects 3 ee 
people with vision to help us create the future. Tap into the energy of * Development Manager * Software & Database Change 
exchanging ideas, facing new challenges and redefining an industry. * E-Commerce Software Developer * Technical Journalist/ 


° Inside Sales Representative Web Producer 


it takes vision to seize an opportunity. 
Envision the future, then make it happen at Cahners. ° Internet Developer °¢ Telecommunications 


° Internet Project Manager Specialist/Analyst 


Cahners’ New Media Group offers you the excitement, growth 
potential and casual environment of a cutting edge start-up company, ° Network Administrator ° Web Developer 
with the compensation and benefits that you’d expect from an 


established industry leader. ° Network Engineer ° Web Editor 
° Programmer °¢ Web Operations Engineers 
For detailed job descriptions of these and other great opportunities ‘ 
Programmer Analyst 
at Cahners, please visit our Web site: www.cahners.com 9 ” tal © ERR SS Cae 
° Project Leader ° Web System Administrator 


For consideration, mail, fax -or e-mail your resume and salary 
requirements, indicating position of interest, to: Cahners Business 
information, Human Resources, 275 Washington Street, 
Newton, MA 02458. Fax: 617-558-4277. 

E-mail: humres@cahners.com 


As an equal opportunity employer, Cahners provides a work environ- 
ment free from all forms of discrimination. This commitment to a 
diverse workforce is the source of our strength. 


OYSTERS AREN’T FOR EVERYONE. 
NEITHER ARE OUR JOBS 


The difference is YOU - with superior skills, experience, and intelligence... 
The difference is our clients - premier companies and institutions... san 
The difference is top pay rates, comprehensive benefits 
and over 30 years of experience... 
The difference is our lack of attitude. 


PORARY * TEMP-TO-HIRE * PERMANENT 


Executive Secretaries 
Administrators 
Receptionists 

Super Non-Typist 


Word Processors (60 wpm) 
Desktop Publishing 

Legal & Medical Secretaries 
Data Entry ry 


*SKILLBUREAU .1, 617-423-2986 


129 Tremont Street ¢ Boston, MA 02108 www.skillbureau.com 
THINKING JOBS FOR THINKING PEOPLE 


TOPIARY HAIR CALON 


HAIR STYLIST WANTED FOR HAIR STUDIO 
IN THE BURGEONING SOUTH END. 





FEMALE MASSEUSE 
WANTED 












Enjoy: 
°¢ Excelient Benefits (vacation & medical) 
e Flexible Schedule (make your own) 






lh 
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IL2S S55 222) 


e Friendly, Relaxed atmosphere 





« Convenient Neighborhood location. 





CLIENTELE PREFERRED BUT NOT ESSENTIAL 


TOPIARY 


Contact Vincent @262-8677 
673 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02218 


Start your own business 
Set your own schedule. 
Control your own income. ” 
Sell from your home, at work, 
through fundraisers. 
Be an Avon Representative 


Call (888) 561-2866 


Just caring, sharing, gift bearing. What a 
It's 
not 


over 
yet. 


great way to spend the holidays— 





volunteering for one of the AIDS 





Action Committee's seasonal activities. 


Ww a ay sts RESEARCH TALENT 
hatever your age, your interests or DISPATCHERS PARTICIPANTS the at ncy 


MF all ages for TV, film, com- 
mercial, fashion & theatrical 
wk. Many opportunities. For 

evaluation or Free fashion 
shoot for models. Call new 
faces dep't 617-542-3277 


At Harvard Business School 
Would you like to make some 
extra ? Then sign up to be 
contacted for numerous, on- 
going studies at Harvard Busi- 
ness School. To register for 
Studies, and to be contacted for 
future studies, please fill out the 


your availability we have an opportunity 


WANTED 


for Adult Phone Service in Cambridge. Seeking 
mature, dependable. detail oriented, organized 


for you. So give us a jingle at 


617 450 1235 or visit our web site 


° : ° . f 4 
with excellent phone voice. Applicants with np people hos idiient 
if 


strong customer service or sales experience 
a plus. Evenings, over nights and weekends 
available, part time only. Green Line Lechmere 
stop. Call Rachael at 


at WWW.aac.Org. 


For additional questions, please 
contact Sue Grodberg at 
cler@hbs.edu. Please note 
Harvard University employees 
on the regular payroll are unfor- 
tunately ineligible for these 





i) 2 
EMPLOYMENT 
SOE 


ARTIST’S MODEL 


Need female models with pro- 
portionate bodies for drawin 
in private studio right on the 
Line. Experience not neces- 
sary. $15/hr. Short interview 
required. 
617-787-0851 
Visit my website at 
http://members.aol.com 
/searchneye/ 





FEMALE studies 
reeBAlrom Dance, BIKERS WANTED = MASSEUSE 617-520-3373 SUMMER 
ray Dance Studio of Natick, Work Week. Full Benifits. Pick DAY CAMP 


MA is seeking energetic, en- 
thusiastic people to train as 
Dance Teachers. No experi- 
ence necessary, we provide 
training. Full Time Positions 
Starting between $350 - $450 
per week. Paid Vacations/Holi- 
days/Career Opportunities. 
Learn to dance and pet paid as 
you join the World Leader in 
Ballroom Dance Instructi 


Seta 


up and deliver in Downtown 


Boston. f it 
"9-800-649-7874 
xt 1681. 


DAY MANAGER 
Indie CD store, in South Boston, 
sks P/T day mger, 25 hrs/wk 
Must be respons, willing to ex- 
press new ideas. Music/retail 


exp. pref 
'(617)268-7433 





Do you want great $$ but still 
have nights and*weekends off? 
Call us today for interview! Only 
a few positions left available. No 
professional exp nec. Will train 


oa" {647)782-5885 


Phoenix Classifieds 
To Place Your 
Help Wanted Ad, Cali 
617-859-3300 


NIGHT MGER. 


University Wine seeks a 
F/T evening mger. Resps. in- 
clude super. all activities in the 
store. Must have some retail & 
wine/beverage exp. Salary is 
neg. based on exp. Apply at 991 
Mass. Ave., Camb., or via e- 
mail to: 

uwineshop @ netway.com 


UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY 
Energetic Stu- 


dent/Anyone 
No dress code! 9-5! No 
exp. necessary! Great Pay 
plus benefits! 
To assist disabled woman cai! 


617-731-6228 





Directors, general counsellors, 
and program staff: aquatics, 
archery, arts and crafts, drama, 
sports, ropes course. Salary 
range $1500-$3800 


(978)369-4095 
WANTED 


Male college graduate 25+ 
Harvard Sq. rm in exchange 
for 10 hrs wkly work with 
distu youth 
617 868-0649 








FINALLY GOT OVER 
oT. PATRICK’S DAY 
HANGOVER 
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